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NORTH DEVON * 


Chap. I.— north be yon as it is not. 


I I ha* loug seemed to us most mar¬ 
vellous, that the beauties of this 
remote district have as yet called out 
the talents of no good artist or poet. 
Strange that fifty miles of coast, 
from Minehead to Tintagel, com bin- 
mg every variety of beauty, from 
the softest to the most savage—the 
fautKi and flora ol* which, both by 
land and sea, are two of the richest in 
curious and nearly extirpated species 
which any part of England possesses; 
inhabited by a race of people pecu¬ 
liarly remarkable, both in physical 
and intellect i > a 1 developcment; rich 
in legends, romances, and sujiersti- 
tions of every kind, still recent and 
living in the belief of the inhabitants, 
—'most strange is it that such a country 
should still remain dumb, illustrated 
by nothing better, as far as we have 
‘•een, than a few paltry, incorrect 
lithographs, and sung in no worthier 
strains than those of Air. Bamtield’s 
Ilfracombe Guifle , a very faithful and 
well-stuffed half-crown's worth no 
doubt, but of the ‘hod-carrying’ and 
not the ‘ architectural’ kind. 

It was, therefore, with hoj>e and 
pleasure that we saw announced in 
the publisher’s list a book called 
I'Zmoor, or the Footsteps of St. Hubert 
hi the West. ‘Now,* thought wc, 
4 the old county has found a voice 
at last.’ Our ha If-enlightened cock¬ 
ney public, who follow each other, 
summer after summer, artists and 


tourists, reading parties and idling 
parties, like s icep after tlie bel- 
wether, through the accredited gaps, 
along tiie accredited trackways, shel¬ 
tering themselves at night only under 
the accredited furze-bushes, though 
there may be hundreds of taller and 
warmer ones around them, will hear, 
for once in their lives, of this western 
garden of the Ilesperidcs, as yet 
visited by hardly any townsfolk, 
except the good people of Bristol, 
who seem to keep it all a secret, as 
the Phoenicians did their tin islands, 
for their own private behoof. 

Full o faith, therefore, in the 
subject, and full of hope for the 
author, we opened and tried to read, 
and found, not a mere sporting-book, 
but, according to our humble judg¬ 
ment, more—a very stupid and vul¬ 
gar sporting-book. 

Now, we do not object to sporting 
books in general, least of all to one 
on Exmoor. No place in England 
more worthy of one, No place whose 
beauties and peculiarities are more 
likely to be thrown into strong relief 
by being looked at with a sports¬ 
man’s eye. It is so with all forests 
and moor-lands. The spirit of Uobin 
Hood and Johnny of Breadislce is 
theirs. I hey arc remnants of the 
home of man's fierce youth, still con¬ 
secrated to the genius of animal ex¬ 
citement and savage freedom; after 
all, not the least noble qualities of 


* Exmoor; or, the Footsteps of St. Hubert in the AYest. By IT. Byng Hall, 
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human nature. Besides, there is no 
better method of giving a living pic¬ 
ture of a whole county than by 
taking some one feature of it as a 
guide, and bringing all other ob¬ 
servations into harmony with that 
original key. Even in merely scien¬ 
tific books this is very possible. Look, 
for instance, at Hugh Millers Old 
lied Sandstone , The Voyage of the 
Beagle , and Professor Forbes’s work 
(we had almost said epic poem) on 
Glaciers, Even an agricultural writer, 
if he have a real insight in him— 
if he have any thing of that secret 
of the pm neV urn , 1 the power of 
discovering the infinite in the finite ;* 
of seeing, like a poet, trivial pheno¬ 
mena in their true relation to the 
whole of the great universe, into 
which they are so cunningly fitted; 
if he has learned to look at all things 
and men, down to the meanest, as 
living lessons, written with the finger 
of God; if, in short, he has any true 
dramatic power, he may impart to 
that apparently muddiest of sciences 
a poetic or a humorous tone, and 
ive the lie to Mephistopheles when 
e dissuades Faust from fanning as 
an occupation too mean and filthy 
for a man of genius. The poetry of 
agriculture remains as yet, uo doubt, 
unwritten, and the comedy of it also; 
though its farce-tragedy is being 
now, alas! very extensively enacted 
in practice—unconsciously to tbe 
players. As for the old * pastoral * 
school, it only flourished before agri¬ 
culture really existed; that is, before 
sound science, bard labour, and eco¬ 
nomy, were necessary, and has been 
for the last two hundred years sim- 

S a lie. Nevertheless, as signs of 
at may be done even now by a 
genial man with so stubl iorn a sub¬ 
ject as ‘turnips, barley, clover, wheat,* 
it is worth while to look at old 
Arthur Young’s books, both travels 
and treatises, and also at certain very 
spirited ‘Chronicles of a Clay Farm/ 
by Talpa, lately publishing in the 
Agricultural Gazette , which teem with 
humour and wisdom, and will here¬ 
after, we hope, be given to us iu the 
form of a separate book. 

In sporting literature (a tenth muse, 
exclusively indigenous to England), 
the same observ ation holds good ten¬ 
fold. Some of our most perfect to¬ 
pographical sketches have been the 
work of sportsmen. Old Izaac Wal¬ 


ton, and his friend Cotton, of Dove- 
dale, whose names will last as long 
as their rivers, have been followed 
by a long train of worthy pupils. 
White’s History of Selhorne; Sir 
Humphry Davy’s Salmonia; The 
Wild Sports of the West; Air. St. 
John’s charming little works oa 
Highland shooting; and, above all, 
Christopher North’s JRccreations — 
delicious book! to be read and re¬ 
read, and laughed over, and cried 
over, the tenth time even as the first 
—an inexhaustible fairy well, spring¬ 
ing out of the granite rock of the 
sturdy Scotch heart, through the 
tender green turf of a genial boyish 
old age. We might mention, too, 
certain Letters from an Angler in 
Norway in the same style, which 
appeared, much to our pleasure and 
instruction, in this magazine last year. 
But it really is invidious to Air. EL 
Byng Hall to quote any more books, 
merely to depreciate his work all the 
lower by the contrast. ‘ Why, then,' 
a reader may ask, ‘ take notice of ;i 
book which you have already all 
but called not worth noticing ¥ ’ Be¬ 
cause, in the first place, gentle reader, 
people must he scared from meddling 
with fine subjects only to spoil them ; 
and, in the next place, sporting-books 
form an integral and significant, and, 
in our eyes, a very honourable and 
useful part, of the English literature 
of this day; and, therefore, all shal¬ 
lowness, vulgarity, stupidity, or book¬ 
making in that class, must be as 
severely attacked as in novels ami 
poems. We English owe too much 
to our field sports to allow people to 
talk nonsense about them. 

i • all the book is not about spor ing 
at all, but consists merely of bills of 
fare of the various eatables, drinkables, 
and smokables, of which the author 
partook at various houses, gentle and 
other, in the course of his trip.— The 
accounts of the various gentlemen’s 
?nenages being of that minute and 
personal kind, which earned for the 
American Air. Kush and our own 
Capt. Basil Hall a somewhat un¬ 
enviable notoriety, and which, \vc 
should say, will not promote Air. 
Byng Haifa chance of being asked a 
second time to visit the hospitable 
squires whom he has thus uncere¬ 
moniously put into print., 

His oue or two descriptions of 
scenery are the baldest commonplace, 
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not fit for a county newspaper. His 
sing e good story, about a Quaker 
who, having been tempted out hunt¬ 
ing, became a Nimnw l f or life, be has 
spoiled in the telling. Has the good 
gentleman, by the bye, as he seems to 
consider this a singular instance, been 
in Leicestershire during the last few 
years? There was a certain hard- 
riding Quaker there whom he ought 
hardly to have failed of meeting. 
And there are those who can recollect 
a other Quaker keeping as good a 
*tu I of horses, and riding as hard, 
either in forest or enclosure, as most 
men south of Leicestershire. Mr. Byng 
Hall knows so little about the country, 
that he has never said a word, as far 
is we can find, about the splendid 
Exmoor fishing, the best in Devon¬ 
shire, on the Barle, the Exe, and a 
dozen other tributaries, though he 
stayed at Dulverton, the finest fish¬ 
ing-station in the west of England ; 
and he must needs carry us off to 
Axminster, a very good fishing-place 
in its way, but of which he seems to 
know nothing beyond the comestibles , 
and which has as much to do with 
Exmoor as it has with Salisbury 
Plain or Cheapside. As for his sto¬ 
ries and statistics of stag and other 
banting, few as they are, we used to 
«e a dozen in every number of 
Bell's Life or the Sporting Maga¬ 
zine, in our own mad days, written 
with ten times the spirit and under¬ 
standing. vigour, and picturesquc- 
nesft, either venatic or literary. We 
suppose, though we have not been 
able to find any clear account of the 
fact, that Mr. Hall has ridden with 
the Exmoor staghounds himself, 
once at least in his life, for he pre¬ 
faces his book by a frontispiece of a 
‘stag at bay in Watersmeet—taken 
from natureby memory, we appre¬ 
hend, as sketch-books are not com¬ 
monly carried out hunting. But, O 
favoured mortal! has he actually 
seen a real stag at bay there ? We 
will forgive the badness of the draw¬ 
ing, for never stag or hounds ‘ took 
sod* * so coolly, and the utter unlike- 
ness of the scenery to that magnifi¬ 
cent gorge. But had he nothing to 
tell us about that run or any other ? 
Does he fancy that it is an account 


of a run to tell us that ‘ i^ound at 
* * * * cover, he d away at a slap¬ 
ping pace for * * * * Barn, then 
turned down the * * * * water for a 
mile, and crossed the Forest (what a 
saying to him who has eyes and 
i ars!), made for * * * * Hill, but being 
headed, went by * * * * woods to 
D * * • *, where be was run into 
after a gallant race of * * * * hours 
and * * * * miles ?* It is nearly as 
bad as a history book! 

Surely, like the old Greek, 
Diana struck him blind that day 
for intruding unworthily on her sa¬ 
cred privacy. I !e has ridden with 
the Exmoor staghounds, and these 
are all the thoughts that he haw 
brought away! Could not that sud¬ 
den return from railroads and civil¬ 
isation to the wild ioys of our old 
Norse forefathers awaken one new 
thought in him above commonplace 
claptrap, and the names of covers, 
hounds, and eatables? We never 
rode with those staghounds, and yet 
wc could tell him something about 
that run, wherever the stag was 
roused—how the panting cavalcade 
rose and fell on the huge mile-long 
waves of that vast heather sea; how 
one long brown hill after another 
sunk down, greyer and greyer, be¬ 
hind them, and one long grey hill 
after another swelled tip browner 
and browner before them ; and how 
the sandstone rattled and flew be¬ 
neath their feet, as the great horses, 
like Homer’s of old, ‘devoured up 
the plain; * and how they struggled 
down the hill-side, through bushes 
and rocks, and broad, slipping, rat¬ 
tling sheets of screes, and saw be¬ 
neath them stag and pack galloping 
down the shallow, glittering river¬ 
bed, throwing up the shingle, strik¬ 
ing out the water in long glistening 
sheets ; and how they too swept 
after them, down the flat valley, 
rounding crag and headland, which 
opened one after another in inter¬ 
minable vista, along the narrow strip 
of sand and rushes, speckled with 
stunted, moss-bearded, heather-bed¬ 
ded hawthorns, between the great, 
grim, lifeless mountain walls. Did 
he feel even no delicious creeping of 
the flesh that day at the sound of his 


* 31 r. Byng Hall does not, we have since remarked, know how to draw a stag's 
indere with even tolerable correctness. And yet he * drew from Nature/ How often, 
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own horse-hoofs in the heath ? The 
author of Yeast distinguishes be¬ 
tween the ‘dull thunder of the 
clayey turf,’ and the 1 Ha me-like 
crackle of the dry stubbles; ’ but he 
forgot a sound more delicate than 
them both, when the hoots sweep 
through the long ling with a sound 
as soft as the brushing ot a woman’s 
tresses, and then ring down on the 
spungy, black, reverberating soil, 
chipping the honey-laden fragrant 
heather blossoms, and tossing them 
out in a rosy shower. Or, if that 
were too slight a thing for the ob¬ 
servation of a fine gentleman, surely 
he must recollect the dying away of 
the hounds’ voices, as the woodland 
passes engulf them, whether it 
were at Brendon or at Badger¬ 
worthy, or any other name; how 
they brushed through the narrow 
forest paths, where the ashes were 
already golden, and the oaks still 
kept their sombre green, and the red 
leaves and berries of the mountain- 
ash shewed bright beneath the dark 
forest aisles; and how all of a sudden 
the wild outcry before them seemed 
to stop and concentrate, thrown back, 
louder and louder as they rode, off 
the same echoing crag, till at a sud¬ 
den turn of the road there stood the 
stag beneath them in the stream, his 
back against the black rock, with its 
green cushions of dripping velvet, 
knee deep in the clear amber water, 
the hounds around him, some strug¬ 
gling and swimming in the deep 
pool, some rolling, and tossing, and 
s] dashing in a mad, half-terrified 
ring, as he reared into the air on his 
great haunches, with the sparkling 
beads running off his red mane, and 
dropping on his knees plunged his 
autlers down among them, with 
blows which w ould have each brought 
certain death with it if the yielding 
water had not broken the shock. 
Does he not remember the death ? 
The huge carcass dragged out of the 
stream, followed by dripping, pant¬ 
ing dogs, the blowing of the mort, 
and the last wild halloo, when the 
horn note and the voices rang 
through the autumn woods, and 
rolled up the smooth, fiat, mountain¬ 
sides ; and Brendon answered Count- 
isbury, and Countisbury sent it on 
to Lyumouth hills, till it swept out 
of the gorge and died away upon the 
Severn sea. And then, does he not 


remember the pause, and the revul¬ 
sion, and the feeling of sadness and 
littleness, almost of shame, as he 
looked up for the first time — wc 
can pardon his not having done 
so before, — and saw where lie 
was, and the stupendous beauty of 
the bill-sides, with the lazy au¬ 
tumn clouds crawling about their 
tops, and the great sheets of screes, 
glaciers of stone, covering acres 
and acres of the smooth hill side, 
eating far into the woods below* 
bowing down the oak scrubs wits: 
their weight, and the vast, circular 
sweeps of down above him, flecked 
with innumerable dark spots of 
gorse, each of them guarded where 
they open into the river chasm by 
two mighty fortresses of * giant- 
snouted crags,' — delicate pink and 
grey sandstone, from w hich b ocks 
and crumbling boulders have been 
toppling slowly down for ages, be¬ 
neath the frost and the whirlwind, 
and now lie iti long downward 
streams upon the slope, as if the 
mountain had been weeping tears of 
stone? And then, as the last notes 
of the mort had died away, did not 
there come over him an awe at the 
deathless silence of the Avoods, not 
broken, but deepened, by the solemn 
unvarying monotone of the roaring 
stream beneath, which flashed and 
glittered, half-hidden in the dark 
leafy chasm, in clear, brown pools, 
reflecting every leaf and twig, in 
boiling pits and walls of foam, 
ever changing, and yet or ever 
the same, fleeting on past the 
poor, dead, reeking stag, and the 
silent hounds lying about on the 
moss-embroidered stones, their loll¬ 
ing tongues shewing like bright 
crimson sparkles in the deep rich 
Venetian air of the green sombre 
shades; while the startled water- 
ousel, with his white breast, flitted a 
few yards and stopped to stare from 
a rock’s point at the strange in¬ 
truders ; and a single stockdove, out 
of the bosom of the wood, began 
calling, sadly and softly, with a 
dreamy peaceful moan ? Did he not 
see and hear all this, for surely it 
was there to see and hear ? 

Not he. ’he eye only sees that 
which it brings within the power of 
seeing; and all we can say of him is, 
that a certain apparition in white 
leathers was at one period of its ap- 
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pearance d iraly conscious of equestrian 
motion towards a certain brown, two¬ 
horned phenomenon, and other spot¬ 
ted phenomena, at which he had 
Wen taught by habit to make the 
articulate noises ‘ stag 1 and ‘ hounds,’ 
among certain grey, and green, ant 1 
brown appearances, at which the 
same habit and the example of his 
fellows had taught him to say, 1 Hock, 
and wood, and mountain,’ and perhaps 


the further noises of ‘ Lovely, splen¬ 
did, majestic.’ 

Come, we will leave Mr. Byng 
llall to his names and his dates, 
and his legs of pork, and his bot¬ 
tles of claret, and you shall wan¬ 
der if you choose, for a day or two 
with an old North Devon man, and 
he will show you what the land is 
like. 


ClIA V. II. —A DAY OX EXMOOR. 


Such was the substance of the 
monologue with which the other 
evening we put to sleep our old 
friend Claude Mellot, artist and 
Londoner, whom we found at the 
Lvndale Hotel, in a state of infuria- 
tion at his own incapacity to put on 
canvass the manifold beauty with 
which he was surrounded. We need 
not say that we fraternised with him 
on the spot. Claude was full of de¬ 
clamations about the 1 new scientific 
school of painting’ w hich he expected 
daily to arise; he was ‘ravi' with 
Politics for the People; he ‘con¬ 
sidered Punch becoming weekly, 
more and more, the most extraor¬ 
dinary specimen of blameless humour, 
and high satiric morality which Eu¬ 
rope had ever seen;’ possessing 
‘every excellence of poor, dear, 
naughty old Rabelais, without one of 
his faultsand, above all, lie was as 
ready as ever to push forward, 
cheerfully and trustfully, into the 
chances of this strange new time, with 
a courage very refreshing to us in 
these maudlin, cowardly days, when 
in too many lands, alas !— 

‘ Has come that last drear mood 
Of sated lust, and dull decrepitude— 

Xo faith, no art, no priest, no king, no 
God; 

While round their crumbling fanes in 
peevish ring, 

Crouched on the bare-worn sod, 

Babbling about the unreturning spring, 
And whining for dead forms, that will 
not save, 

The toothless sects sink snarling to their 

grave. 

The conversation recommenced the 
next morning, as wc rode out toge¬ 
ther over the hills upon a couple of 
ragged ponies—he with his sketch¬ 
book, we with our fishing-rod anil 
creel—up into the heart of Exmoor, 

towards a certain-stream.-But, 

gentle reader, iu these days, when 


every one is an angler, we arc not the 
schoolboy who, as Shnkspearc says, 
tells his companions of the bird's nest 
that he may go and steal it; so we 
will not mention where the said 
stream was. After all one stream is 
very like another, especially to the 
multitude who fish and can catch 
nothing. 

* Well, Claude,’ wc said, ‘ you con¬ 
fess yourself baffled with this magni¬ 
ficence ?’ 

‘ Yes! to paint it worthily one 
would require to be a Turner, a 
Copley Fielding, and a Creswick, all 
in one.’ 

1 Well, you shall try your pencil 
to-day on simpler and severer sub¬ 
jects. I can promise you nothing 
rich, nothing grand, nothing which 
will even come under the denomina¬ 
tion of that vile word ‘picturesque.’ 
But 1 will shew you one scrap of 
England, left just as it was before 
either Celt, Cymry, Saxon, or Norse¬ 
man, trod its shores ; and that surely 
is a sight which may give some new 
notions to a Londoner. And before 
wc reach it, why should we not pray 
to the Maker of it and us to * open 
our eyes, that wc may understand 
the wondrous things of His law',’— 
written there all around in the great 
green book, whose two covers are 
the star vault and the fire kingdoms; 
whose leaves arc the mountain ridges; 
whose letters are the oak boughs, 
and the heather hells, and the «mats 
above the stream; and the light 
whereby we read it, the simple, 
loving heart which is content to go 
wondering and awe-struck all its 
days, and find in that mood peace, 
and strength, and wisdom ?’ 

‘ Amen !’ he answered. ‘ * I f thine 
eye he single, thy whole body shall 
be full of light.’ And surely there was 
never a fitter place wherein to offer 
up such a prayer than in this most 
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glorious of the rock-aisles of God’s 
island temple of England. For here, 
too, is ‘ a sanctuary not made with 
hands;’ here, too, if you will but 
l isten, the earth spirits are praising 
God night and day, with ‘voices like 
the sound of many waters.’ * 

*A somewhat narrow and mate¬ 
rialist adaptation of Scripture, 
Claude , 1 we rejoined. 

‘Heaven forbid! What is earth 
but the image of heaven ? Does not 
Solomon tell us, how the things 
which are seen are the doubles of the 
things which are not seen P 1 

* Did you ever remark,’ we asked, 
after a pause, ‘how such unutterable 
scenes as this gorge of the ‘ Waters- 
meet’ stir up a feeling of shame, 
almost of peevishness, before the 
sense of a mysterious meaning 
which we ought to understand and 
cannot ?’ 

He smiled. 

‘ Our torments do by length of 
time become our elements; and pain¬ 
ful as that sensation i* to the earnest 
artist, he will feel it, I fancy, at last 
sublime itself into an habitually, 
gentle, reverent, almost melancholy 
tone of mind, as of a man bearing 
the burden of an infinite, wonder¬ 
ful message, which his own frivolity 
and laziness hinder him from speak¬ 
ing out; and it should beget in him 
too’ (with a glance at us), ‘something 
of merciful indulgence towards the 
stupidity of those who sec, after all. 
only a very little shallower than he 
does into the unfathomable depths 
of nature . 1 

‘ You mean , 1 we said, * that we 
were too hard last night upon the 
poor gentleman who took upon him¬ 
self to WTite about Exmoor r 

‘ I do indeed. How has he harmed 
you, or anv one but himself? He 
has gained a few more days' pleasure 
in his way. Let us thank God that 
he has even so far enjoyed himself, 
and call that fact, as it is, fuirly lucro 
apponendum in the gross sum of !ili¬ 
man happiness/ 

‘ Friend Claude, we arc the last to 
complain of any man’s innocent plea¬ 
sure, down to the joys of pork and 
claret. We only complain of his 
putting it into print. Surely the 
gentlemen of England must help, at 
least, to save her, ii she is to be 
saved, from what is happening to 
every continental nation. And this 

V T W 


it is, Claude, which makes us so in¬ 
dignant when we see a gentleman 
writing a foolish or a vulgar book. 
Here is a man whose education, for 
aught we know, has cost a thousand 
pounds or so, at home or abroad. 
Docs not such a man, by the very ex¬ 
pense of liim, promise more than this ? 
And tlo not our English field-sports, 
which, with the exception of that 
silly and brutal Irish method of 
gambling called steeple-chasing, we 
reverence and enjoy, — do not the}', 
by the expense of them, promise 
something more than this ?’ 

‘Well, as I told you ast night, 
sporting books and sportsmen seem 
to me, by their very object, not to 
be worth troubling our heads about. 
Out of nothing, comes nothing. See, 
my hands are as soft as any lady's 
iu Belgravia. I could not, to save 
my life, lift a hundred weight a 
foot oil the ground; while you have 
been a wild man of the woods, a 
Icapcr of ditches, and a rower of 
races, and a wanton destroyer of all 
animal life, and yet- 1 

‘You would hint politely that } r ou 
arc as open as ourselves to a"l noble, 
and chivalrous, and truly manly 
emotions ?’ 

‘ What think you ?* 

‘ That you arc far worthier in 
such matters than we, friend. But 
do not forget that it may he your 
intellect, and your profession—in one 
word, God’s mercy, which have 
steered you clear of shoals upon 
which you will find the mass of our 
class founder. AVoc to the class or 
the nation which has no manly phy¬ 
sical training! Look at the man¬ 
ners, the morals, the faces of the 
young men of the shop-keeping 
classes, i f you wish to see the effects 
of utterly neglecting the physical de¬ 
velopment of man, of fancying that 
all the muscular activity he requires 
under tne sun is to he able to stand 
behind a counter, or sit on a desk- 
stool without tumbling ofF, Be sure, 
be sure, that ever since the days of 
the Persians of old, effeminacy, if 
not twin-sister of cowardice and dis¬ 
honesty, has always gone hand in 
band with them. To that utter ne¬ 
glect of any exercises which call out 
fortitude, patience, self-dependence, 
and daring, we attribute a great deal 
of the low sensuality, the conceited 
vulgarity, the utter want of a high 
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(lulgcnce which we hear in these days, 
—-and yet not going to the bottom 
of the matter either, as we shall see 
in the next war. But, rambling on, 
he told me how he had come home, 
war-worn and crippled, to marry a 
wife and get tall sons, and lay his 
bones in his native village ; till which 
time't for death to the aged poor man 
is a Sabbath, of which he talks 
freely, calmly, even joyously) ‘he 
just got his bread, by Mr. Knight’s 
kindness, patching and mending at 
the stone deer-fences.' 

We gave him something to buy 
tobacco, and watched him as he 
crawled away, with a sort of stunned 
surprise. A nd he had actual ly seen 
Nelson sit by Lady Hamilton! It 
was so strange, to have that gay 
Italian bay, with all its memories,— 
the orgies of Baiic, and the unburied 
wrecks of ancient towns, with the 
smoking crater far above; and the 
world-famous Nile-mouths, and those 
great old wars, big with the destinies 
of the world; and those great o d 
heroes, with their awful deeds for 
good and evil, all brought so sud¬ 
denly and livingly before us, up there 
in the desolate moorland, where the 
deer, and birds, and heath, and 
rushes, were even as they had been 
from the beginning. Like AVords- 
worth with his Leech-Gatherer (a 
poem which we, in spite of laughter, 
will rank among his very highest),— 

While he was talking thus, the lonely 
place, 

The old man’s shape, and speech—all 
troubled me : 

1m my mind's eye 1 seemed to see him 
pace 

About the weary moors continually, 

• w 9 

Wandering about alone and silently. 

Just then we heard a rustic, and 
turning, saw Claude toiling down to 
us over the hill-side, lie joined us, 
footsore and weary, hut in great 
excitement; for the first minute or 
two he could not speak, and at 
last, — 

‘Oh, I have seen such a sight! 
—hut will tell you how it all was. 
After I left you I met a keeper. 
He spoke civilly to me—you know 
my antipathy to game and those who 
live thereby, but there was a wild, 
hold, self-helping look about him 
and his gun alone there in the 
waste—And a *tcr all he was a man 
and a brother. Well, we fell into 


talk, and fraternised ; and at last he 
offered to take me to a neighbour¬ 
ing hill and shew' me ‘sixty head of 
red-deer all together:' and as he 
spoke he looked quite proud of his 
w'ords. * s was luckv,’ he said, ‘to 
come iust then, for in another w ? eek 
the stags would all have lost their 
heads.' At which speech I won¬ 
dered ; but was silent, and followed 
him, I, Claude the Cockney, such 
a walk as ! shall never take again. 
Behold these trousers—behold these 
hands ! scratched to pieces by crawl¬ 
ing on all-fours through the heather. 
But I saw them.' 

‘A sight worth many pairs of 
plaid trousers ?' 

* Worth Saint Chrysostoms seven 
years* nakedness on all-fours! And so 
i told the fellow, who by some cun¬ 
ning calculations about wind, aucl 
sun, and so forth, which he imparted 
to my uncomprehending cars, brought 
me suddenly to the top of a little 
crag, below' which, some sixty yards 
oft’, the whole herd stood, stags, 
hinds — but I can’t describe them. 
I have not brought away a scrap of 
sketch, though we w'atchcd them full 
ten minutes undiscovered; and then 
the stare, and the toss of those 
antlers, and the rush! That broke 
the spell with me; for I had been 
staring stupidly at them, trying in 
vain to take in the w T onder, with the 
strangest new excitement heaving 
and boiling up in my throat, and at 
the sound of their hoofs on the turf 
I woke, and found the keeper staring, 
not at them, but at me, dow n w'hosc 
cheeks the tears were running in 
streams.' 

‘ ‘ Arn t you well, sir ? * said he. 
‘ You need n’t he afoard; it’s only at 
the tall of the year the stags is 
wicked.' 

‘ I don’t know what 1 answered at 
first; but the fellow understood me 
when I shook his hand frantically 
and told him that I should thank 
him to the last day of my life, and 
that 1 would not have missed it for a 
thousand pounds. In part-proof 
whereof I gave him a sovereign on 
the spot, which seemed to clear my 
character iu his eyes, as much as the 
crying at the sight of a herd of deer 
had mystified it.' 

‘ Claude, well - beloved,' said we, 
* will you ever speak contemptuously 
of sportsmen any more ? * 
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4 Do marntfi I have been vilifying 
them, as one does most things in the 
world, only for want of understand¬ 
ing them, 1 will go back to town, 
and take service with Edwin Land¬ 
seer, as colour - grinder, footboy, 
anything.’ 

v You will then be very near to a 
very great poet, noth we, ‘and one 
whose works will become, as cen¬ 
turies roll on, more and more valu¬ 
able to art, to science, and, as we 
think also, to civilization, and to 
BeliY 

* I begin now to guess your mean¬ 
ing,’ answered Claude. 

And thereon commenced a dis¬ 
cussion, which it is not expedient at 
this time to report in Fraser , as it 
was rather a wild-goose chase for 
truths, in a vast, new field of thought, 
than any satisfactory carrying home 
and cooking of the same. 

‘ So we lounged, and dreamt, and 
fished, in heatheiy Highland,’ as the 
author of The Bothte would say, 
while the summer snipes flitted 
whistling up the shallow before us, 
and the soft, south-eastern clouds 
slid lazily across the sun, and the 
little trout snapped and dimpled at a 
tiny partridge hackle, with a twist of 
orange silk, whose elegaucc of shape 
and colour reconciled Claude’s heart 
somewhat to our everlasting whip¬ 
ping of the water. When at last:— 

‘You seem to have given up 
catching anything. You have not 
stirred a fish in these last two pools, 
except that little saucy yellow 
shrimp, who jumped over your fly, 
and gave a spiteful slap at it with 
his tail.’ 

Too true; and what could be the 
cause? Had that impudent sand¬ 
piper frightened all the fish on his 
way up? Had an otter paralyzed 
them with terror for the morning? 
Or had a stag been dow n to drink ? 
We saw the lresh slot of his broad 
c aws, by the bye, in the mud a few 
yards hack. ; 

4 Wc must have seen the stag him- 
self, if he had been here lately,’ said 
Claude. 

4 Mr. Landseer knows too well by 
this time that that is a non sequitnr .* \ 

4 I’m no more a non sequitnr than 
you are,’ answered the Cornish ma¬ 
gistrate to the barrister. 

1 Fish and deer, friend, see us pur¬ 
blind sons of men, somewhat more 


quickly than we sec them, fear shar¬ 
pening the senses. Perhaps, after alt, 
the fault is in your staring white straw- 
hat, a garment which has spoilt many 
a good day’s fishing. Ah, no! there 
is the cause; the hat of a mightier 
than you — the thunder-spirit him¬ 
self. Thor is bringing home his 
bride; while the breeze, awe-stricken, 
falls dead calm before his march. 
Behold, climbing above that eastern 
ridge, his huge powdered cauliflower- 
wig, barred with a grey horizontal 
handkerchief of mist.’ 

4 Oh, profane and uncomely simile! 
But what is the mystery of his bride ?' 

4 Know you not, O Symbolist, that 
the aw of sex, which holds good 
throughout all nature, is seen in the 
thunderstorm? Look at that vast 
grey ragged fan of mist which spreads 
up, higher and higher every moment, 
rouiui the hard masses of the posi¬ 
tively electric thunder-pillar, i hose 
are the torn and streaming robes of 
that poor maiden, the negatively- 
electric or female cloud, whom Thor 
is hearing off, till some fit bridal- 
bed of hills shall attract him on 
Brendon or Oarc-Oak, 'whereon he 
may fill her with his fiery might, 
and celebrate his nuptials in jubilant 
roars of thunder,’ 

4 And then, O Bomhastes, we may 
expect to feel the icy tears o the 
cold, coy maiden, pattering down in 
the form of a storm of hail!’ 

4 Which is here already. Flee, 
oh, flee to yonder pile of crags, and 
thank your stars that there is one at 
hand! For these mountain tornados 
;ire at once tropic in their ferocity 
and Siberian in their cutting cold.’ 

Down it came. The brown hills 
vanished in white sheets of hail, first 
falling perpendicular, then slanting 
and driving furiously before the 
cold blast which issued from the 
storm. The rock above us rang with 
the thunder-peals, and the lightning, 
which might have fallen miles away, 
seemed to our dazzled eyes to dive 
into the glittering river at our feet. 
Wc sat silent some half-hour, listen¬ 
ing to the voice of One more mighty 
than ourselves; and it was long after 
the uproar had rolled away among 
the hills, and a steady, sighing sheet 
of warmer rains, from hanks of low 
grey fog, had succeeded the rattling 
of the nail upon the crisp heather, 
that we turned to Claude. 
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* And now, since your heart is 
softened toward these wild, stag¬ 
hunting, trout-fishing, jovial west- 
countrymen, we will give you a ballad 
which sprung up in us once, when 
fishing among these very hills. It 
expresses feelings not yet extinct in 
the n nds of a large portion of the 
lower orders, as you would know 
had you lived, like ourselves, all 
your life in poaching counties, and 
on the edges of one forest after an¬ 
other,—feelings which must be satis¬ 
fied, even in the highest dcvclopc- 
meut of the civilization of the future, 
for they are innate in every thought¬ 
ful and energetic race, — feelings 
which, though they have often led 
to crime, have far oftencr delivered 
from hoggish sensuality ; the feelings 
which drove into the merry green¬ 
wood ‘ Robin Hood, Scarlet, and 
John 1 Adam Bell, and Clym of 
the Cleugh, and William ol ( loud ca¬ 
ke;' feelings which prompted one 
half of his inspiration to the name¬ 
less immortal who wrote the Nut- 
brown Maid ,—feelings which could 


not then and cannot now be satisfied 
by the drudgery of a barbaric agri¬ 
culture, which without science, eco¬ 
nomy, or enterprise, olfers no food 
for the higher instincts of the humau 
mind, its yearnings after Nature and 
freedom, and the noble excitement of 
self-dependent energy. We threw 
it into the Scotch dialect, because it 
is, indeed, the classic one for such 
subjects, as the Doric was for certain 
among the Greeks; for deeply as we 
Southrons have felt upon these 
matters we are a dumb people, and 
our Norse brethren of the border 
have had to speak for us and lor 
themselves, and monopolize the whole 
of our ballad literature; and though 
we will not go as far as Sir Walter 
Scott in asserting that there never 
was a genuine ballad written south 
of Tweed, there is little doubt that 
lew ever rose above doggerel which 
were written south of Trent,—that 
is, beyond the line which hounds the 
impregnation of the Saxon by the 
more intellectual and fiery Norse 
race. Will you hear it ?'— 


Oh, I wadna be a yeoman, mither, to follow my father’s trade, 

To bow my back in miry fallows over plough, and hoe, and spade. 
Stinting wife, and bairns, and kye, to fat some courtier lord, — 

Let them die o’ rent wha like, mither, and I ’ll die by sword. 

Nor 1 wadna be a clerk, mither, to bide aye ben, 

Scrabbling aye on sheets o' parchment with a weary, weary pen, 

Looking through the l&ng stane windows at a narrow strip o’sky, 

Like a laverock in a withy cage, until I pine away mid die. 

Nor I wadna be the merchant, mither, in his langfurred gown, 

Trailing strings o' footsore horses through the noisy, dusty town ; 

1 .outing low to knights and ladies, fumbling o'er his wares, 

Telling lies, and scraping siller, heaping cares on cares. 

Nor I wadna be a soldier, mither, to dice wi' ruffian bands, 

Pining weary months in castles, looking over wasted lands, 

Smoking byres, and shrieking women, and the grewsome sights o' war,— 
There's blood on my hand eneugh, mither—it's ill to make it mair. 

I f I had married a wife, mither, ' might ha’ been douce and still, 

And sat at hame by the ingle-side to crack and laugh my till. 

Sat at hame wi’ the woman I looed, and bairnies at my knee, — 

But death is bauld, and age is cauld, and luve's no for me. 

For when first I stirred in your side, mither, you ken full well 
How you lay all night up among the deer on the open fell; 

And so it was that I got the heart to wander far and near, 

Caring neither for land nor lassie, but the bonny dun deer. 

Vet : am not a lozel and idle, mither, nor a thief that steals; 

I do but hunt God’s cattle, upon God’s ain hills: 

For no man buys and sells the deer, and the fells are free 
To a knight that carries hawk and spurs, and a hind like me. 

So i'm aff and away to the muirs, mither, to hunt the deer, 

Ranging far fra frowni ng faces, and the douce folk here ; 

Crawling up through bum and bracken, louping madly down the screes, 
Spcering out fra craig and headland, drinking up the simmer breeze. 
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Oh, the waft- o’ heather honey, and the music o' the brae, 

A* I watch the gn;at harts feeding, nearer, nearer a' the day ! 

Oh, to hark the eagle screaming, sweeping, ringing round the sky ! — 
That's a bonnier life than stumbling owre the muck to hog and kye * 

And when I am taen and ban git, m it her, a bri tiling o’ my deer, • 

Ve ’Jl no leave your bairn to the corbie craws to dangle in the air ? 

But ye'll send up my twa douce brethren, and ye ’ll steal me fra the tree, 
And bury me up on the brown, brown inuirs, where I aye loved to be. 

Veil bury me ’twixt the brae and the bum, in a glen far away, 

Where I may hear the heathcock craw and the great harts bray ; 

And if my ghaist can walk, mither, I’ll sit glowering at the sky, 

The live-long night on the black hill-sides where the dun deer lie. 


The ballad ended, but the rain did 
not; and we were at last fain to leave 
our shelter, and let ourselves be blown 
by the gale (the difficulty being not 
to progress forward, but to keep our 
feet) Lack to the shed where our 
ponies were tied, and canter home to 
Lynmouth, with the rain cutting our 
faces like showers of pebbles, and our 


little mountain ponies staggering be¬ 
fore the wind, with their long tails 
about our ears, and more than once, 
if Londoners will believe us, blown 
sheer up against the bank by some 
mad gust, which rushed perpendicu¬ 
larly, not down, but up, the vast 
chasms of the glens below. 


Chap. HT.*—thl < oa>t ia nc. 


»t is four o’clock on a May 
morning, and Claude and ourselves 
are just embarking on board a Clo- 
vellv trawling-skiff, which, having 
disposed of her fish at various ports 
along the Channel, is about to run 
leisurely homewards with an ebb 
tide, and a soft north-easterly breeze; 
and we expect, gentle reader, the 
pleasure of your most polished and 
intellectual society. If you should 
prove a bad sailor, which Heaven 
fore fend, you may still lie on deck, 
ind listen—halt-sleepy, half-envious 
—toour rhapsodies, and to the ruth- 
less clatter of our knives and forks : 
but we will forestall no sorrows,—we 
^ill speak no words but of good omen. 

So farewell, fair Lvnmouth ; and 
ye mountain storm-spirits, send us a 
propitious day, and dismiss those 
fantastic clouds which arc coquetting 
with your thrones, crawling down 
one mountain face, and whirling 
and leaping up another, in wreaths 
of snow, and dun, and amber, pierced 
crery minute by some long, glit¬ 
tering, upward arrow from the level 
sun, which gilds grey crags and 
downs a thousand feet above us, while 
underneath the mountain gorges still 
sleep black and cold in shade. 

There, they have heard us! the 
cap rites off that 4 summer - house 
hiH,* that eight hundred feet of up¬ 
right wall, which seem- ready to 
topple down into the nest of be- 
myrtied cottages at its foot ; and as 


we sweep out into the deeper water 
the last mist-flake streams up from 
the Foreland and vanishes in white 
threads into the stainless blue. 

4 Look at the colours of that Fore¬ 
land ! ’ cried Claude, in ecstasy. 1 I he 
vast, simple monotone of pearly 
green, broken only at intervals by 
blood-red stains, w here the tur; lias 
slipped and left the fresh rock bare, 
and all glimmering softly through a 
delicate blue haze, like the bloom on 
a half-ripened plum!’ 

4 And look, too, how the grey 
pebble beach is already dancing and 
quivering in the mirage which steams 
up, like the hot breath of a limekiln, 
from the drying stones! Talk of 
i glazings and scumblings,’ yc artists! 
and bungle at them as you will, 
what are they to Nature’s own glaz¬ 
ings, deepening every instant there 
behind us?’ 

* Mock me not. I have walked 
up anil down here with a humbled 
and a broken spirit, and had nearly 
forsworn the audacity of painting 
anything beyond a beech stem, or a 
frond of fern.’ 

‘ The little infinite in them would 
have ball led you just as much as the 
only somewhat bigger infinite of the 
hills on which they grow.’ 

4 Confest: and so farewell to uu- 
paiutable Lynmouth! Farewell to 
the charming contrast of civilized 
English landscape-gardening, with 
its villas, and its exotics, and its 
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evergreens, thus strangely, and yet 
harmoniously, confronted with the 
niad chaos of the rocks and mountain- 
streams. Those grounds of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Herries’ are a double paradise, 
the wild Eden of the Past side by 
side with the cultivated Eden of the 
Future. 11 ow its alternations of Art 
and Savagery at once startle and 
relieve the sense, as you pass sud¬ 
denly out of wildernesses of piled 
boulders, and torrent-shattered trees, 
and the roar of a hundred fern- 
fringed waterfalls, into 4 trim walks, 
and fragrant alleys green,’ and the 
door of a summer-house transports 
you at a step from Richmond to the 
Alps. Happy he who * possesses,’ as 
the world calls it, and happier still 
he whose taste could organize, that 
fairy- bower.’ 

So lie, magniloqucntly, as was his 
wont ; and yet his declamations al¬ 
ways flowed with such a graceful 
ease,—a simple, smiling, earnestness, 
— an unpractised melody of voice, 
that what would have been rant from 
other lips, from his shewed only as 
the healthy enthusiasm of the pas¬ 
sionate, all-seeing, all-loving artist. 

But our companion the reader, has 
been some time gazing up at that 
huge boulder-strewn hill-side above 
us, and wondering whether the fable 
of the giants be not true after al ,— 
and that 4 Vale of llocks, 1 hanging 
five hundred feet in air, with all its 
crag -castles, and totteriug battle- 
meats, and colossal crumbling idols, 
and great blocks, which hang sloping, 
caught in act to fall, be not some 
enormous t Cyclopean temple left ha 1 f- 
disinterred. 

4 A fragment of old Chaos,’ said 
Claude, ‘ left unorganized,—or, per¬ 
haps, the waste heap of the world, 
where, after the rest of England had 
been made, some angel put up a 
notice for his fellows, 4 Dry rubbish 
shot here.’ ' 

4 Not so, unscientific ! It is the 
grandfather of hills,—a fossil bone of 
some old continent, which stood here 
ages before England was. And the 
great earth-angel, who grinds up 
mountains into paint, as you do bits of 
ochre, for his 4 C ontinental Sketches," 
found in it the materials for a whole 
dark ground-tone of coal-measures, 
and a few hundred miles of warm 
high-lights, which we call New Red 
Sandstone. 


And what a sea-wall they are, 
these Exmoor hills! Sheer upward 
rom the sea a thousand feet rises 
the mountain range; and as we slide 
and stagger lazily along before the 
dying breeze, through the deep water 
which never leaves the cliff, the eye 
ranges, almost dizzy, up some five 
hundred feet of rock, dappled with 
every hue, from the intense black of 
the tide-line, through the warm green 
and brown shadows, out of which the 
horizontal cracks of the strata, and 
the loom black, and the breeding 
gulls, shew like lingering snow-flakes 
up to the middle cliff, where delicate 
greys fade into pink, pink into red, 
red into glowing purple, and the 
purple is streaked with glossy ivy 
wreaths, and black-green yews ; and 
all the choir of colours stop abruptly 
on the mid -hill, to give place to 
one yellowish-grey sheet of upward 
down, sweepingsmooth and unbroken, 
except by a lonely stone, or knot of 
clambering sheep, to end in one great 
rounded waving line, sharp - cut 
against the brilliant blue. The sheep 
hang like white daisies upon the 
steep hill-side, and a solitary falcon 
rides a speck in air, yet far below 
the crest of that tall hill. Now he 
sinks to the cliff edge, and hangs 
quivering, supported like a kite, by 
the pressure of his breast and long- 
carved wings, against the breeze. 

There he hangs, the peregrine, —a 
true 4 falcon gentle,’ 4 sharp-notched, 
long-taloned, crooked-winged,’ whose 
uncles and cousins, ages ago, have 
struck at roe and crane, and sat 
upon the wrists of kings. And now 
he is full proud of any mouse or 
cliff’ -lark; like an old Chingach- 
gook, last of the Mohicans, he lingers 
round 4 the hunting-field of his fa¬ 
thers.’ So all things end. 

The old order chaugcth, giving place to 
the new; . 

And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
I/'~t (' »(■ good custom should corrupt the 
world. 

4 Ay, and the day shall come,’ said 
Claude, 4 when the brows of that huge 
High-Verc shah be crowned with 
golden wheat, and every rock-ledge 
on L’rentishoe, like those o Petra 
and the Rhine, support its garden- 
bed of artificial soil.’ 

4 And when,’ we answered, 4 the 
shingly sides of that great chasm of 
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Headou's Month shall be clothed 
with the white mulberry, and the 
sornmer limestone - skiff's shall go 
back freighted with fabrics which 
vie with the finest wool of Italy and 
Lyons.’ 

1 You believe, then, in Mrs. Whit¬ 
by of Lymington ?* 

1 Seeing is believing, Claude: 
through laughter, and failures, and 
the stupidity of half-barbarous clods, 
die has persevered in her silk-grow¬ 
ing, and succeeded; and we should 
like to afficher her book to the doors 
of every west* country squire.’ 

•Better require them to pass an 
examination in it, and several other 
better-known things, before they 
take possession of their estates. Itn 
the meantime, what is that noble 
conical bill, which has increased my 
wonder at the infinite variety of 
beauty which The Spirit can prod uce 
by combinations so simple as a few 
grey atones and a sheet of turf?’ 

‘The Hangman.’ 

‘An ominous name. Wlmt is its 
history ?’ 

‘ Some sheep-stealer, they say, 
clambering over a wall with his booty 
slung round his neck, was literally 
hung by the poor brute’s struggles, 
and found days after on the moun¬ 
tain-side, a blackened corpse sus¬ 
pended on one side of the wall, with 
the sheep hanging on the other, and 

the ravens - You may fill up 

the picture for yourself.* 

But, see, as wc round the Hang¬ 
man, what a change of scene! The 
huge square-blocked sandstone cliffs 
dip suddenly under dark si ate-beds, 
fantastically bent and broken by 
primeval earthquakes. Wooded 
combes, and broken ridges of rich 
pasture-land, wander and slope to¬ 
wards a labyrinth of bush-fringed 
coves, black isolated tidc-rocks, and 
land-locked harbours. There shines 
among the woods the Castle of Water- 
riouth, on its lovely little salt-water 
loch, the safest harbour on the coast; 
and there is Com be - Martin, mile- 
long man-stye, which seven centuries 
of fruitless silver-mining, and of the 
right (now deservedly lost) of ‘ send¬ 
ing a talker to the national palaver,’ 
have neither cleansed nor civilized. 
Torn, turn thy head away, dear 
reader, lest even at this distance 
*ome foul odour taint the summer 
air*, and complete the misfortune 


already presaged by that pale, sad 
face, sickening in the burning calm ! 
For this great sun-roasted fire-brick 
of the iSxmoor range is fairly 4 burn¬ 
ing up the breeze,’ and we have no¬ 
thing but the tide to drift us slowly 
down to Ilfracombe. 

Now we open Kil l age, anti now 
I lillsborough, two of the most pic¬ 
turesque of headlands; sec bow their 
huge round foreheads of glistening 
grey shale sink down into two dark, 
jagged moles, running far out to 
seaward, and tapering off, each into a 
long, black horizontal line, vanishing 
at last beneath its lace-fringe of 
restless hissing foam. How grand 
the contrast ot the delicate severe 
lightness of those sea-lines, with the 
vast solid mass which rests upon 
them! Look, too, at the glaring 
lights and the i artarean shadows of 
those gloomy chasms and caves, 
which the tide never leaves, or the 
foot of man explores; and hark, at 
every rush of the long ground-swell, 
mysterious muttcrings, solemn sighs, 
sudden thunders, as of a pent-up 
earthquake, boom out of them across 
the glassy swell. Look at those 
blasts of delicate vapour that shoot 
up from hidden rifts, and hang a 
moment, and vanish; and those 
green columns of wave which rush 
mast high up the perpendicular 
walls, and then fall back and out¬ 
wards in a waterfall of foam, lacing 
the black rocks with a thousand 
snowy streams. There they fall, and 
leap, and fall again. And so they 
did yesterday, and the day before— 
and so they did centuries ago, wheu 
the Danes swept past them, for the 
loss of the magic raven flag, battle- 
worn, and sad of heart, from the 
fight at Applcdorc, to sit down and 
starve on ‘the island ofBradanrchce, 
which men cal! Hat I lolms !’ Ay, and 
even so they leapt and tell, before a 
sail gleamed on the Severn sea, when 
the shark and the ichthyosaur paddled 
beneath the shade of tropic forests — 
now scanty turf and golden gorsc. 
And so they will leap and fall on, on, 
through the centuries and the age*. 
Olt dim abyss of Time, into which 
we peer shuddering, what will be 
the end of thee, and of this ceaseless 
coil and moan of waters? Is it true, 
that when thou shalt be no more, 
then, too, ‘there shall be no more 
seaand this ocean bed, this great 
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grave of fertility, into which all 
earth's wasted riches stream, day and 
night, from hill and town, shall rise 
and become fruitful soil, corn-field 
and meadow-land; and earth shall 
teem as thick with living men, as 
bean-fie!ds with the summer bees ? 
What a consummation ! At least 
there is < hie greater than sea, or 
time: and the .Judge o all the earth 
will do right. 

But there is Ilfracombe, with 
its rock-walled harbour, its little 
wood of masts within, its white 
terraces, rambling up the hills, and 
its capstone sea-walk, the finest 
‘ marine parade,’ as flunkeydom 
terms it, in all England, except that 
splendid J ioe at Plymouth, * Lam 
Goemagot,’ Gog-magog’s leap, as the 
old Britons called it, where Cori- 

neus-but no, gentle Editor, wc 

will wander no more. And there is 
the little isolated rock-chapel, where, 
seven hundred years ago, our west- 
country forefathers used to go to 
pray St. Nicholas for deliverance 
from shipwreck,—a method lovingly 
regretted by Mr. Titmarsh’s friend, 
the Rev. L. Oriel, of St. Waltheof’s, 
as a ‘pious idea of the Ages of faith/ 
Claude, however, prefers the present 
method of lighthouses and the wor¬ 
thy Trinity Board, as more godly, 
and faithful, as well as more useful; 
and, we suspect, so do the sailors 
themselves. 

But our reader is by this time 
nearly sick of the roasting calm, and 
the rolling ground-swell, and the 
smell of fish, and is somewhat sleepy 
also, between early rising and m- 
. coherent sermons; wherefore, dear 
reader, we advise you to stay and 
recruit yourself at Ilfracombe, be¬ 
fore you proceed further with your 


self- elected cicerone on the grand 
tour of North Devon. Believe us, 
you will not stir from the place for 
a month at least. For be sure, if 
you are sea-sick, or heart-sick, or 
pocket-sick either, there is no plea¬ 
santer or cheaper place of cure (to 
indulge in a puff, of a species now 
well-nigh obsolete, the puff honest 
and true) than this same J Ifracombe, 
with its quiet nature and [its quiet 
luxury, its rock fairy-land and its 
sea-walks, its downs and combes, its 
land people, and, ii possible, still 
kinder climate, which combines the 
soft warmth of South I >evon with 
the bracing freshness of the Welsh 
mountains; where winter has slip* 
l>ed out of the list of the seasons, and 
mother I forth makes up for her sum¬ 
mer’s luxury by fasting, 1 not in sack¬ 
cloth and ashes, hut in new silk and 
old sackand instead of standing 
three months chin deep in ice, anil 
christening great snowballs its 4 friend 
and family, as St. Francis of Assizi 
did of old, knows no severer ascetic¬ 
ism than tepid shower-baths, and a 
parasol of soft grey mist. 

So farewell. True, you have seen 
but half North Devon. But, alas ! 
the pages of Fraser are of paper, 
not of India-rubber; and when men 
write of places which they love, t heir 
ink-stream is as the letting out of 
waters; and other people are long- 
winded* besides Nestor and Air. 
Chisholm Anstey. Wherefore our 
wise Editor, that intellectual Soyer, 
and infallible caterer for the public 
appetite, practised to foresee alar the 
slightest chance of an icsthctic sur¬ 
feit, has for your sakes treated us as 
schoolboys treat slow-worras—raadc 
us break off our own tail, ibr the 
pleasure of seeing it grow again. 
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THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE, 

HT MICHAEL SOUTH. 

Part IV, Chap. XVII. 


T HE prestige of wealth with which 
John was unconsciously invested 
made him, at Mrs. Lamb’s ball, a 
person of much more consequence 
than he had hoped to find himself in 
short a time. His hostess was 
mrticularly attentive, watching over 
aim so carefully that there was no 
longer any fear of his lingering part- 
oerless in parages and doorways, and 
whispering in the ear of each de¬ 
sirable acquaintance to whom she 
presented him some talismanic words, 
which caused him to be always re¬ 
ceived with favour. Be felt assured 
that these introductory whispers w ere 
descriptive of his own recognised 
merits, though he did not feel par¬ 
ticularly grateful to Airs. Lamb for 
her good opinion, which he conceived 
to have been extorted rather than 
conceded. But like another charac¬ 
ter of our times, who has risen into 
sudden consideration, he was indebted 
for his success entirely to the repu¬ 
tation of his uncle. The portal at 
which so many knock in vain,—be¬ 
fore which so many wander to and 
fro, hoping, doubting, fearing, and 
sometimes (emboldened at witnessing 
the entrance of a rich aspirant who 
bribes the porter, 01 an audacious 
spirit who climbs the wall) tapping 
with such timid and uncertain ringer 
as insures the immediate slmnruing 
of the door in the suppliant's face, 
seemed to stand for him invitingly 
open. 

His host, the Ham who, so far ns 
I know, had nothing, either of out¬ 
ward adornment or of disposition, in 
common with the animal whose name 
he bore), received him as one whom 
it would be politic to propitiate,— 
calling him * Sir,’ and proffering a 
few feeble remarks with a deferential 
air, previously to again retiring to a 
seat behind the door, or other private 
nook, where he was happy in rinding 
himself unnoticed. Mammas and 
daughters alike seemed proud and 
happy to make our hero’s acquaint¬ 
ance; and when he was not other¬ 
wise engaged, one or other of the 
blisses Lamb was sure to be at hand 


delighted to entertain him. Thus 
John began his social campaign with 
a confidence he had not expected to 
feel. 

It was here, for the first time, he 
saw Trant in society. Easy, neg¬ 
ligent, though sufficiently courteous, 
his evident carelessness of the opin¬ 
ions that might be formed of him 
roduced an effect which he might 
ave aimed at in vain by exerting 
his ability to please, and shewing 
anxiety for the success of the effort. 
His indifference, coupled as it was 
with the evidence of latent power, 
impressed on most of those with 
whom he came in contact an idea of 
his superiority and a feeling of re¬ 
spect for him, often acknowledged, 
though for the most part unwillingly. 

The only times at which his man¬ 
ner rose to earnestness were when 
addressing a young lady of very 
aristocratic and striking look, at 
whose side he placed himself when¬ 
ever an opportunity offered. She 
was tall and very graceful,—under 
which circumstances time-honoured 
custom demands that l should de¬ 
scribe her form as 4 rivalling the 
classic models,’ or 4 such as a statuary 
would have loved to look on;’ but 
others besides statuaries might have 
admired her breathing charms, and 
John had the bad taste to prefer her 
outlines to any that ever were carved 
out of marble, llcr eyes passed wfith 
superficial observers for black, be¬ 
cause of the dusky brown of her 
hair, but were in rea 1 ity dark bl ue, 
and out of them there looked, un¬ 
dimmed by timidity, untrammelled 
by the prescriptive placidity of so¬ 
ciety, a living soul distinct of linea¬ 
ment. Not fitfully, as a soul some¬ 
times looks forth when roused by 
emotion from its sleep or torpor,— 
not peeping, as a timid one ventures 
to do, from beneath lids quickly 
lowered; but steady, fearless, yet 
gentle in its glance, it settled on 
each object with calm intelligence. 
She carried her graceful head a 
little back, and to John’s romantic 
fancy it had so much of the look 
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regal as to be incomplete without a 
diadem. 

‘ Who is that lady talking to 
Trant ?’ inquired John of Miss Gay. 

* Don’t know, 1 said Miss Gay; ‘I 
never saw her before. She looks a 
grave creature: no fun in her, I'm 
sure,—not a bit.’ 

Just at that moment the lady in 
question involuntarily contradicted 
Miss Gay by a merry laugh, called 
forth by some remark from Trant, 
while her lace was lit as warmly as 
if the evening sun had flashed on it. 

4 By Jove, how handsome she 
looked then!’ said .John, gazing at 
her. 

Miss Gay pouted,—she didn’t like 
to hear any one praised but herself; 
though she took John’s compliments, 
when he felt sufficiently encouraged 
to bestow them, rather as a right 
than a favour. She made it a rule 
to receive the flatteries of her cap¬ 
tives with indh Terence, anti otherwise 
to harrow up their souls till she had 
succeeded in plunging them in deep 
despondency, when she would elevate 
them again with a touch of favour, 
thus diversifying the level of flirtation 
with a perpetual succession of lill 
and vale. This evening she had been 
particularly capricious in consequence 
of observing John's elation, which 
she deemed it good policy to repress; 
to which end she found it necessary 
to resort to a strong measure. 

* You’re engaged to me for this 
dance, you know,' said John, as the 
piano began to discourse most melan¬ 
choly music; * and there's Miss Post 
beginning to play the Sepulchral 
quadrilles ! i >on't expect me to be 
amusing, for I always feel like a 
mute at a funeral when she’s at the 
piano: those dirge-like strains seem 
to 4 bid me remember mine end.’ ’ 

And he was just extending his arm 
to lead the lady to the dance when 
Lothaire slid up, and with a con¬ 
fident smile offered his, which she 
took and walked away with him. 

‘Civil, that!’ thought John, in 
great indignation ; 4 wait till I ask 
her again, though,—leaving me, too, 
for that fellow Lothaire! I wonder 
what the deuce the women all sec in 
the smiling blockhead ! ’ 

It was the first check he had re¬ 
ceived during the evening. 

4 No one but Miss Gay could ven¬ 
ture to do these things,’ remarked 


Mrs. Frank Lawless, who, seated near 
John, was watching with amused in¬ 
terest the indignant expression of his 
face. 

Mrs. Frauk Lawless, though a 
little passee , was still pretty, and 
fonder than ever of being thought 
so. Saxon and Norman, cat and 
dog, Protectionist and Free-trader, 
were not more fiercely antagonistic 
than she and Miss Gay, w hose fresher 
charms often secured the attentions 
of those whom the more skilful 
blandishments of her experienced 
opponent failed to propitiate; and 
Mrs. Lawless repaid the sprefre in¬ 
juria fonrue by inuendos, anecdotes, 
and evil reports, all tending, though 
delivered in the blandest manner, to 
traduce her rival’s character. Miss 
Gay nourished a similar feeling, but 
expressed it differently; and they 
seldom met without a skirmish, the 
one wielding in the v only conflict a 
sledge-hammer, the other a small 
word. Besides her wish to vex Miss 
Gav, Mrs. Lawless was further in- 
duced to attract John by a fancy she 
bad taken to him, perceiving in him 
the promise of an amusing acquaint¬ 
ance. , 

‘Comfort yourself, Mr. Fauncc,’ 
she continued, 1 with the reflection 
that her present partner is better 
suited to her than you would na\ c 
been. They were made for each 
other. He not only dances well, but 
his lightness extends from his heels 
to his head.’ 

The oil thus skilfully poured by 
this good Samaritan soothed John’s 
green wound, aud lie moreover per¬ 
ceived how scandalous was a report 
he had heard that Mrs. Lawless had 

formerly suffered under an unre- 

* 

quited attachment for Lothaire. 

4 i f I read you rightly,’ she re¬ 
sumed,— 4 and mind, I nave great 
skill in physiognomy—you are just 
the iierson to appreciate them both. 
You could never greatly admire Mbs 
Gay, I think.* 

This was rather at variance with 
some assertions Mrs. Lawless had 
made in confidence to several friends, 
to the effect that ‘ Miss Gay appeared 
at length to have secured in young 
Faiuice an admirer, with the requi¬ 
site degree of blindness and inex-, 
perience to dote on her for a full 
fortnight.’ But John, feeling at the 
moment as ashamed of his attach* 
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meat as a patriot accused of tuft- 
bunting, only confessed it by his 
glowing cheek, and muttered some¬ 
thing about 4 knowing Miss Gay 
slightly, but not quite understanding 
her.’ 

4 That may be, and yet no impeach¬ 
ment of your penetration/ rejoined 
Mrs. Lawless. * Philosophers don’t 
Study systems by watching shooting- 
stars or Jack-o'-lanterns.’ 

4 Ah. you Ye some mind about you, 
madam!' thought John; but he 
wanted sadly to change the subject. 
*You know I’m almost a stranger 
here, he said, 4 and may possibly 
throw away my admiration on some 
oft lie undeserv ing, unless forewarned. 
Take compassion, therefore, on my 
inexperience, and sketch me the rest 
of the company. I’ve no prejudice 
against caricature. So long as the 
mirror you hold up to nature is clear, 
and polished, and neatly framed, I 
doc’t raind a few knots in the glass.’ 

4 Well, then, to begin,' said Mrs. 

Lawless, * there’s Miss-hut, stop! 

’twill save time, and my pictures 
will be just as true, if I give you 
oilmen, and not individuals. Ob¬ 
serve, then, these young ladies that 
1 poii it to,—they are all at present 
in a rudimental state, just preparing 
to ‘act their part with that great 
actor, man;’ take care of them, for 
these startled fawns are very insidious 
and deceptive. You would scarce 
imagine that any of their soft, shy 
voices, could be raised on small pro¬ 
vocation to Xantippe’s key. Miss 
Prood heads another class, — there 
are just six of them in the room: 
they are very earnest in the laborious 
pursuit of trifles; spend months in 
the production of deliberate and in¬ 
excusable outrages on art, which they 
call pictures; don’t laugh at jokes, 
because they don’t comprehend them; 
*nd think that by looking prim at 
impropriety, dressing dolls for ba- 
aars, and reading standard works 
without understanding them, they 
are qualifying themselves to take 
their place among the 4 Mothers of 
England.’ Then there are the oppo¬ 
sites of these, who think parties the 
great end and aim of life, and dancing 
the highest attribute of humanity. 
Yon see I don’t paint my characters 
in oil. The gentlemen are in two 
grand divisions,—those who make 
business a pleasure, and those who 
vol. xl no. ccmr. 


make pleasure a business: the first 
relax with the air of playful mill- 
horses ; the second enjoy themselves 
like serious butterflies, who find it 
no joke to flutter among the flowers.’ 

4 So much for the rules,* said John; 

4 but I think there must be some 
exceptions,—that lady, for instance, 
whom Trant is talking to.’ 

‘ That’s the Honourable Miss Bas¬ 
net,—-she’s only on a visit here, and 
( never saw her before; but she 
certainly doesn’t look as if she be¬ 
longed to either of my classes.’ 

4 And the gentlemen, are none of 
them worthy of particular remark?* 

4 Why, there are a few oddities,’ 
replied the fair satirist, 4 some of them 
amusing enough. There’s one, old 
Mr. Hoyle, wandering about trying 
to get up a rubber, which he will 
hardly succeed in, for lie is so fond 
of whist that people are af raid to sit 
down with him: I ie always leaves off 
unwilliugly, and, if he could meet 
with three congenial spirits, would 
go on, I believe, till the end of the 
world.’ 

4 In fact, till the playing of the 
last trump,’ John remarked. 

4 Oh, you profane creature!’ re¬ 
turned the lady. 4 But you see he 
has been unable to enlist anybody, 
except old Mr. Lamb, who is afraid 
to refuse.’ 

4 Why doesn't he ask that meek- 
looking little man with the bald 
head ? ’ said John. 4 He does n’t look 
as if he had much will of his own.* 

4 And a very good negative qua¬ 
lity for a married man,’ returned 
Mrs. Lawless; 4 ic’s my husband.’ 

4 Dear me! — oh ! I beg pardon— 
uncommonly nice - looking person! ’ 
stammered John, with a sudden de¬ 
termination of blood to the cheeks. 

4 Never mind, don't distress your¬ 
self; I’ve no conjugal sensitiveness,’ 
said Mrs. Lawless, quite coolly. 4 And 
now I think I ve mentioned every¬ 
body,—no, stop! there's one young 
gentleman who 1 think deserves par¬ 
ticular notice. Nature has done 
much for him, Art little; he’s rich 
in essentials, wanting in superficial, 
and must be coined to make him 
current.’ 

4 What an interesting character! * 
said John. 4 1 should like to know 
him.’ 

4 You’ll find that difficult,’ re¬ 
joined Mrs. Lawless, 4 if proverbs are 
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true. They tell me he has great 
expectations,—at least, what are called 
#uch nowadays; and it would be a 
pity if, with the advantages of talent 
and wealth, he should be deficient in 
the little external compliances that 
smooth the way to success, and which 
with us women are half the battle. 
What he wants is some lady friend, 
with tact, and taste, and experience, 
to liestow some little pains on him. 
I’ve bul i-a-mind to lie compassionate, 
and undertake the office; tor I flatter 
myself I possess the two first requi¬ 
sites, and I lear 1 must own to the 
last.’ 

* 1 delightful!’ cried John ; 4 how I 
should like to be subject to such 
petticoat government!’ 

4 In the first place, 1 must debar 
him the use of the word petticoat, 
which is socially obsolete/ said Airs. 
Lawless, smiling. 

Oh, it was his own portrait, then, 
he had been favoured with! He 
didn’t exactly know whether to be 
flattered or not. But the idea of 
having Mrs. 1 jawless for a monitress 
was charming, and a number of 
parallel cases afforded by his reading 
occurred to him ; such as Don Juan, 
whose course of instruction had, how¬ 
ever, an unfortunate termination. It 
would, moreover, be a valuable al¬ 
liance to form previous to the sub¬ 
version of Miss Gay’s tyranny, for 
which he had resolved to substitute 
a more liberal form of government. 
That fair despot did not seem quite 
content with the new aspect of affaire. 
She had expected indignation and 
an air of injury to characterize John's 
demeanour, which would naturally 
have afforded her much pleasure; 
but instead, there was every appear¬ 
ance of an incipient flirtation with 
her mortal foe ; and, unsuspecting as 
.Iioh n was, he could not help think¬ 
ing there was something jealous in 
the glances she frequently cast on 
them. If this were really the case, 
he perceived that Mrs. Lawless might 
clearly be made a grand engine of 
retributive justice. 

So, walking home from the party, 
lie resolved to cultivate the acquaint¬ 
ance of Mrs. Lawless. The allusion 
she had made to his 4 great expecta¬ 
tions' was quite unaccountable; and 
ic remembered that two or three of 
bis partners had made remarks seem¬ 
ing to imply the possession of wealth 


on his part. Each of the Miss Lamb* 
had taken it for granted that he 
would indulge some expensive taste; 
and the Slasher had told him of a 
perfect hunter quite up to his weight* 
and a brace of capital setters, which 
a brother of hers wished to dispose 
of, and which might possibly suit 
him. Without quite intending to 
plunge into any of these vortices, he 
was so far influenced by the false 
impression of his wealth as to begin \ 
to consider a variety of purchases* 
which he would formerly have 
thought extravagances, to be quite 
indispensable to the support of' his 
new character as a man o: fashion. 

In his room he found a letter 1 om 
the vicar; and, opening it, was he 
deceived, or did a bank-note turn 
forth its silver lining? The flimsy 
piece of paper dropped out, and the 
figures in its corner shewed it was 
for fifty pounds. • M 

I rejoice, my son (said the vicar in his 
postscript), to be able to add the enclosed 
to your small income. I well know such 
a remittance would often have gladdened ] 
my heart in my youthful days; for* 
though 1 was never covetous of money 
for its own sake, yet the shifts I was at 
times put to would make me desire it 
more earnestly than was befitting. An 
expensive book, or a help to some un¬ 
fortunate in real want, often caused my 
well-worn coat to last another half-year; 
and I think the somewhat frugal habits I 
acquired in those straitened times have 
clung to me ever since, making me too 
regardless of the appearances the world f 
requires, and rightly requires, from each 
according to his station. 1 w r ould wish 
to spare you both the present discomfort 
and future unseemliness. I 

No explanation being vouchsafed 
as to where the money had come from 
it remained a mystery to John, who 
had imagined he knew his father’# 
resources to a pound. He turned • 
the matter over and over, and viewed 
it in every possible light. The dis¬ 
covery of a pot of money in the 
orchard seemed too romantic a sup¬ 
position to be adopted. A legacy 
would have been a more matter-of- 
fact solution of the difficulty, but 
there was nobody to leave him one. 
However, there the note was, opening 
a brilliant and picturesque field of 
fashionable distinction and enjoyment* 
and appearing to the happy possessor 
an inexhaustible treasure, though it 
very soon proved to be the coi tn-iy. ' 
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A'erv soon. For. arguing in his 
usual sanguine manner that there 
Bast be plenty more where this came 
from, he conducted his expenditure 
m if he had been the possessor of 
Fortuuatus’s purse. Several tastes, 
t31 now dormant, were developed by 
the genial spring-tide of unexpected 
wealth and his new position as a 
popular member of society. The 
country-made wardrobe, of which he 
bad formerly been so proud, was 
pronounced by Airs. Frank Lawless 
altogether intolerable, and renewed 
by tbe London tailor, in whose bills 
now began to appear such items as 
‘rich fancy vest,’ ‘extra superfine 
dress coat.' and the like entries, fear¬ 
fully familiar to the despairing gaze 
of insolvent dandyism, but which 
John perused with the indifference 
ofamillionnaire. Remembering that 
property lias its duties as well as its 
rights, he bestowed his patronage on 
most of the principal tradespeople of 
the town, and ran up accounts which, 
when thought of at all, were settled 
in imagination with charming fa¬ 
cility. 

It seemed as if a happy con junction 
of circumstances had supplied him 
with the means of assuming a charac¬ 
ter that he had always secretly ad¬ 
mire-.1, and which is sometimes met 
with in light literature, hut not often 
anywhere else, that of the indolent, 
elegant genius — the man who, with 
capacity to govern a kingdom, limits 
hit ambition to the subjugation of a 
clique— who, instead of pondering 
schemes of empire, is content (o give 
law to the social circle, within which 
none else dare walk; the intellectual 
trifler, extinguishing a ministry with 
an epigram, or damning a great 
public character with a pun — 
scarce in earnest even in his love, 
Vet refusing a post in the legis¬ 
lature that he may keep an assigna¬ 
tion; A philosophic exquisite, com¬ 
pounded of Diogenes and Beau Field¬ 
ing. There was something pictur¬ 
esque in the idea of playing this part; 
of stretching his sinews idly in the 
tun, and moralizing on the sourness 
of the grapes of life : but John did 
not know nimsel^ or he would have 
felt that his wakeful, restless mind, 
would scarce be content to wink at 
the world and close again in slumber. 


Yet something like this was the 
desire with which the influence of 
his new friend, Airs. Frank Lawless, 
inspired him. Site had no lady 
friends, perhaps because she thought 
such intimacies insipid, or it might be 
that her own sex felt too distrustful 
of her for friendship : but she liked 
to do odd defiant things; to tread 
the very verge of disrepute in con¬ 
tempt of those who wished her fall, 
yet feared to push her over. Like 
Miss Swallowater, she was impatient 
of the high Toryism which dictated 
the code feminine; hut with this 
difference, that she was a womanly 
rebel. She aimed at power over the 
other sex by strictly constitutional 
means, —the eloquence of eye and 
tongue, and a thousand feminine 
witcheries in which experience more 
than compensated the thefts o' time. 
Her patronage of John was open and 
elder-sisterly ; they read novels and 
poems, and argued their merits; 
walked and talked, and rode together; 
while to others she quoted his sayings, 
and represented him as a budding 
Crichton, Almost imperceptibly she 
furnished him with tact and address, 
the shie d and spear with which to 
combat the conventional world, and 
very soon did something towards 
converting our rather Orson-like 
hero into a Valentine. 

Still he could by no means make up 
his mind to relinquish the society of 
Miss Gay, who possessed quite a feline 
skill in devices to retain her captives 
in submission, at the same time that 
she tormented them, and who had, 
with much dexterity, managed to 
pique John into a persistence in his 
i; ncy for her. Thus, between her and 
Mrs. Lawless, his diplomacy was in 
c( n<tant exercise, for he considered 
it expedient to conceal his acquaint¬ 
ance with each as much as possible 
from the other. But with all these 
important matters to employ his 
thoughts, there were often moments 
when he felt utterly weary of his 
present pursuits, and dissatisfaction 
took full possession of him. 

Discontent, envy, emulation! of 
yore decried, but now recognized as 
noble springs of action, we had been 
slaves without } T e! Our most ardent 
spirits are those who wish to pull 
down the mighty from their seat, 
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and to occupy it themselves. He 
who is restless and dissatisfied, must 
of necessity do mankind good service 
as the apostle of truth and improve¬ 
ment. What philosopher like the 
exposer of fallacy ? what leader 
like the upsetter of systems ? Bile 
is the fountain of energy, and the 
liver the true scat of the soul. 

John Faunce was discontented. 
He wanted to occupy his right po¬ 
sition, which he knew he could 
afterwards maintain; to take it, not 
by the slow method of regular ap¬ 
proach, but by storm. To do this he 
felt he must concentrate his forces, 
yet on what point he knew not. 
Such a state of mind is peculiarly 
susceptible of the great doctrines 
spreading daily, wave-like, over the 
land. He who is pressed down by a 
system naturally s\ npathizes with 
principles which destroy systems; 
and John, chafing and fretting on 
the curb, was quite ready to lash out 
behind on small provocation. lie 
thought what he might be in a fair 
start where none carried weight, and 
there w f as no ockeying ; it was easy 
to connect his ow n peculiar interests 
with those of mankind in general; 
and he began to look askance at the 
noble theories of Equality and Li¬ 
berty, so well illustrated since in the 
admirable extravaganzas of the The¬ 
atre Frangais, which are extremely 
diverting and instructive, despite 
their slenderness of plot. 

A good deal of his se''-confidence 
had melted before the influence of 
Trant; for, when measuring his crude 
opinions with those of a man w*ho 
equalled him in intellectual power 
and excelled him in wielding it, he 
was of necessity often foiled. Tract 
had passed through John's turbulent 
stage out into calm reflection beyond ; 
he could give reason for the faith 
that was in him, while John was as 
yet guided by sentiment and instinct, 
which, however valuable in them¬ 
selves, as germinating opinion, are 
generally found insufficient to de¬ 
monstrate its truth. 

Trant saw with regret his incessant 
visits to Miss Bwallowater and her 
niece, from which he anticipated 
mischief in more than one w'ay. He 
was acquainted with them both ; and, 
while John irreverently regarded 
Miss Swallowater merely as an od¬ 
dity, Trant, looking deeper, recog¬ 


nized in her one of the impersona¬ 
tions of the spirit of the age, which 
is essentially hermaphrodite. But 
w r ith a strange perverseness, while 
admitting her to he shrewd and 
penetrating beyond the average, he 
would stigmatize this wonderful wo¬ 
man as an anomaly. * A feminine 
demagogue, 1 he would say, * is a 
contradiction in terms, and the wo¬ 
man who can harbour and advocate 
such opinions must be morally uu- 
sexed. 1 Then he would hold forth 
like a euphuist about female delicacy, 
gentleness, and so forth, till you 
might have fancied yourself back in 
the Elizabethan ages listening to Sir 
Philip Sidney. 

* Woman’s kingdom,’ he would say, 
4 is vast, but it lies in the moral, not 
the intellectual world. From her 
springs the strong undercurrent of 
right feeling that flows beneath the 
surface of society, bending the stern, 
practical intellect of man, to graceful, 
unworldly ends. To her mild in¬ 
fluence we ow e it that, for each of us 
w ho reasons well, many feel correctly ; 
that for every good head in England, 
there are ten good hearts. What 
would the world be w*ere Swallo- 
waters not the exception, but the 
rule ?’ 

Then he would quote her and other 
mistress-minds as the worst sign of 
the times, saying, that it was bad 
enough to see men denying then 
gods; but that when the very priest¬ 
esses of the temple of Nature were 
recusants and gloried in their in¬ 
fidelity, the old religion must be in a 
bad way. 

Bigoted Mr. Trant, narrow-minded 
young officer, that would thus re¬ 
strict the forward impulse of the 
human mind. Shall the female soul, 
pregnant with mighty truths, be 
silent in compliance with ancient 
social prejudices ? Would you dis¬ 
arm the moral Amazon? Let am¬ 
bitious woman free herself from the 
trammels of opinion, and, regardless 
of those dogmatic precepts destructive 
of her natural ardour lor distinction, 
stand forth not as man’s dependant 
but bis rival. 

Such were the sentiments uttered 
by Miss Swallowater during a morn¬ 
ing visit paid to her and her niece 
by Trant and John. The curiosity 
of the former had become so excited 
to know what took our hero so much 
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into their society, that he dropped in 
purposely one day when he knew 
him to be there; resolving if possible 
to counteract what he considered the 
pernicious influence of either lady, 
for he had a great interest in Faunce’s 
welfare, fancying he saw in him the 
eidolon of his own youth. On en¬ 
tering he had found John seated be¬ 
side Miss Gay on the sofa, while Miss 
Swallowater was writing at a table 
near. Our hero’s countenance on 
seeing Trant assumed a rather dis¬ 
tressed and detected look ; for he 
knew he had exposed himso’ f to 
ridicule, which he, moreover, sus¬ 
pected was deserved. He liked Trant 
very much, hut he also rather feared 
him, and wished him just then any 
where else, especially when he caught 
hb sarcastic glance. Trant humanely 
directed his attention to the aunt, 
who laid down her pen at his entrance, 
hut still kept her manuscript before 
her, ready to receive fugitive ideas. As 
be noticed the manly vigour of the 
handwriting, so different from the 
angular monotony of the ordinary 
female character, he thought that if 
he wanted to forge Miss Swallo- 
water^ signature, he would dip his 
toe in the inkstand and write with it. 

The lady considered herself the 
champion of enslaved womanhood; 
her doctrines were directly opposed 
to that of Mahomet, in which he 
j' said to have maintained that wo- 
™ n have no souls. She was now 
writing a pamphlet on this subject 
(having finished the former one); 
and was, of course, armed at all 
points. Trant at first attempted to 
argue with her, gently insinuating 
hi* peculiar views of female influence 
on society; then he became facetious, 
averting that a vast proportion of 
public functionaries, including mem¬ 
bers of parliament, ministers of state, 
governors of colonics, and high mili¬ 
tary authorities, were old women; 

that, consequently, the sex had 
even an undue share of power. But, 
like most original thinkers. Miss 
Swallowater would not brook con¬ 
tradiction, and became so indignantly 
eloquent, that he was fain to yield to 
the current and allow himself to be 
carried away by it, rather than be 
swamped altogether. 

1 Let us hope/ he said, * that the 
flay is not far distant when the mur¬ 
dering lords of creation will be con¬ 


victed by a female jury, sentenced 
by a female judge, and hanged by a 
female executioner.' 

Miss Swallowater, as was custom¬ 
ary with her when in doubtful me¬ 
ditation, pushed back her cap, and 
scratched her head with her pen. 
She had, as yet, thought only of in¬ 
stalling the sex in the legislative 
departments. 

4 Tou are going a little too fast/ 
she replied. ‘ We merely want to 
be placed in possession of our rights, 
without trenching on man s peculiar 
avocations/ 

4 Then we shall have a fine oppor¬ 
tunity of exercising our gallantry/ 
returned Trant; 4 wc must chival¬ 
rously otfer you the choice of a 
sphere of action.' 

4 I desire nothing of the sort/ re¬ 
turned his antagonist, with some as¬ 
perity, espying the trap laid for her— 
4 no courtesy for me. Woman accept¬ 
ing a concession accorded her in com¬ 
pliance with the absurd chivalrous 
notions of the dark ages, would be 
recreant to her cause. Those notions 
were founded on a false assumption 
of her weakness and man’s strength ; 
and I desire to sec the small rem¬ 
nants of them exploded. This very 
afternoon/ she continued, after a 
pause, 4 a Festival is to he held in the 
town, in honour of some of the great¬ 
est men our own or any other country 
ami times have produced. Their opi¬ 
nions are quite my own; indeed, I 
may boast that some of them origin¬ 
ated with, or were, at any rate, first 
propounded by, myself. Now, observe 
the crushing influence of custom— 1 
cannot go to this dinner—1 cannot 
lift up my voice amid my male 
compeers in assertion of the rights 
of woman. Nature has endowed me 
with faculties which prejudice has 
smothered in petticoats/ and Miss 
Swallowater clutched the malignant 
integuments with an energy that 
threatened to disrobe her. 

4 When/ she resuryed, casting an 
appealing look at the ceiling— 4 when 
shall our virgins strip in the arena 
to contend for the wreath of hon¬ 
our?’ A question which seemed to 
her so well adapted to rouse the 
dormant female mind, that she im¬ 
mediately wrote it down, and it ap¬ 
peared shortly afterwards in print. 

4 A hold figure/ remarked Trant, 
on the delivery of the metaphor. 
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‘Very bold figures, if they ap¬ 
peared in public in that way,’ re¬ 
plied Miss Gay, conceiving the pro¬ 
spective nudity of the virgins to be 
physical. 

Miss Swallowater having commit¬ 
ted the sentiment to paper, gave a 
triumpliant llourish with her pen, 
and dropt it in doing so ; on which 
Trant stooped to pick it up, at the 
same moment when Miss Swal’o- 
water, asserting woman’s independ¬ 
ence, made a plunge at it, whereby 
their heads came violently in con¬ 
tact. 

Trant hastened to apologize with 
tears in his eyes. k It was ah my 
absurd politeness,’ he said. 

4 Certainly,’ said Miss Swallowater, 
speaking in rather a rulBed manner, 
and arranging her cap, which had 
been pushed over one eye by the 
collision. 4 1 was quite capable of 
picking up the pen myself.’ 

Lav in i a Gay had burst into a fit 
of laughter on witnessing the mishap. 

4 You see the force of habit,’ said 
Trant, turning to her. ‘ By and 
bye I shall learn to be properly dis¬ 
courteous and unofficious.’ 

Hut Miss (jay, far from agreeing 
with her aunt on this head, was in 
the habit of tyrannizing over her 
admirers in a manner that would 
have suited an Arcadian lady: de¬ 
spatching them to extraordinary dis¬ 
tances to procure articles which she 
afterwards discovered she didn’t 
want, and in other ways putting 
them to vast inconvenience for no 
purpose whatever— of which slavery 
they no more thought of complain¬ 
ing than Don Quixote. John had 
himself only the day before ridden 
upwards of twenty miles, on a horse 
hired at an exorbitant charge from a 
livery - stable keeper, to recover a 
smelling-bottle she had left behind 
during a visit ; and on coming back, 
glowing with conscious devotion and 
the hope of praise, had the gratifica¬ 
tion of finding that Lothaire had 
made her a present of a much pret¬ 
tier one, and that the old one was to 
be discarded. But, though unable 
to perceive the full tendency of her 
aunt's opinions, she had so far pro¬ 
fited by them as to be under no re¬ 
straint of manner in her intercourse 
with the other sex—whence the de¬ 
lightful familiarity which had at first 
captivated John. 


She now began to exercise her 
blandishments on I'rant, whose at¬ 
tention she wished to attract, partly 
to render John miserable, partly be¬ 
cause she hadn’t often an opportu¬ 
nity of commanding it before. Trant 
received her advances with a smiling 
badinage that did not give much 
promise of her success. 

4 Why don’t you come here 
oftener Y she said at length. ‘But 
J suppose you've an attraction some¬ 
where else. I wish I knew who it 
was—l should so like to see you 
caught.’ 

Here she flashed a glance at him 
that would have brightened John 
for a fortnight; but the insensible 
Trant was Gay-proof. 

4 The fact is,’ lie replied, 1 1 should 

conic here oftener, onlv i fear that 

* ^ 

I might end by coming too often. 

I *ve no confidence in my power of 
resisting great attraction. Beauty 
alone might not vanquish me, but 
united with wit and information I 
must surrender to it.’ 

John gave him a deprecating look ; 
hut Miss Gay was charmed at hav¬ 
ing discovered the secret of his in¬ 
difference. 

4 Well, f admire your caution,’ she 
said; 4 but don’t you see what a hor¬ 
rid old bachelor you’ll become if 
3 t ou are not more daring ? Nothing 
venture, you know, nothing have.’ 
This was said with a most inviting 
glance. 

4 Every moment that l stay con¬ 
firms my opinion of the prudence of 
my conduct,’ he replied, as he and 
John rose to take leave. He shook 
hands, in token of amity, with Miss 
Swallowater, who left a spot of ink 
in his palm. 

4 Queer old lady, that,’ he re¬ 
marked to John when they got into 
the street. ‘A strange sight is 
woman when she leaves off those 
weaknesses that make her so strong, 
and goes in her naked intellect.’ 

John made no reply, being en¬ 
gaged in the construction of a castle 
in the air inhabited by himself and 
Lavinia. 

4 The effect of her doctrines is vi¬ 
sible in her niece,’ continued Trant, 
4 who appears to have great aptitude 
for filtering them, and carefully pre¬ 
serving the sediment. The young 
lady is a philanthropist in the more 
restricted sense of the word; but she 
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shews little sagacity in fishing for 
either of us fellows. You or I could 
hardly be satisfied with such plated 
connubiality as that would be— 
‘Know we not Galloway nags?” 

While affecting to make light of 
John's weakness, Trant in reality 
feared for him. He remembered 
when he himself, ere the bloom was 
Irushed from his uniform or his 
heart, had fallen in love with Kate 
Wil d boy, and had very near been 

mn away with ; and he still thought 

* 

Chap. 

Their way home led them past the 
building in which the festival men¬ 
tioned by Miss Swallowater was being 
held. As they approached it, great 
applause ringing out and echoing 
into the street, proclaimed that some 
orator in singular favour with the 
audience was on his legs; and they 
paused for a moment at the door, 
when an individual suddenly came 
round the corner of the porch in 
such a hurry as to carry John, with 
whom he came in contact, several 
yard^ into the vestibule by the im¬ 
petus. John promptly seized him. 

4 What the devil do you mean by 
knocking against me in that way r* 
“aid John. At this period his first 
impulse was always antagonistic. 

4 Excuse me, 1 said his assaulter, 
struggling to escape—'twas all eager¬ 
ness-no offence, sir—you see I've 
made my own nose bleed—all eager¬ 
ness, sir, to be among the workers. 
Why, bless me, you’re Mr. Faunce, 
the nephew of’ my respected friend ! 
Come in, sir/ continued Mr. Rush, 
for John now recognized the little 
man— 1 come with me. Such an op¬ 
portunity of hearing the truth ex¬ 
pounded—of sitting at the feet of the 
great teachers, may never offer itself 
a^ain. Come along, I’ll take care of 
you, tir. f 

By this time he had opened the 
door, and half-pushed John inside, 
who, not wishing in the presence of 
the numerous assembly disclosed to 
him, to engage in a personal scufilc 
with the energetic little man, en¬ 
tered with him, leaving Trant stand¬ 
ing, Peri-like, on the threshold. 

Mr. Rush kept fast hold of his 
prisoner, conducting him through 
fines of convivial strangers, whose 
•attention was luckily absorbed by 


tremblingly of the tremendous spil 1 
he might have got had he not early 
acquired the habit of riding his fancy 
on the curb, though with tne lightest 
of hands. He knew that a man’s 
talents are alx>ut the last things to 
keep him clear of such mishaps. 
Except in novels, clever men never 
marry clever women; alter capriol¬ 
ing all day on Pegasus, one can’t sit 
by the fire on him, or ride him up 
stairs to one's chamber. 


XIX. 

the speaker, till they arrived at a 
sort of dais at the top of the hall, 
with a table on it at right angles to 
the rest, which John rightly con¬ 
jectured to be set apart for those 
whom the meeting delighted to hon¬ 
our. Mr. Mush struggled hard to 
secure a seat at this distinguished 
board, but was oh iged eventually to 
content himself with a place imme¬ 
diately beneath it, making room for 
John at his side. 

The dinner-table, formerly the 
scene ot luxurious ease, has become 
o< late subservient to higher pur¬ 
poses than mere enjoyment, is there 
to be a new missionary society to in¬ 
vest our savage and naked brothers 
with Christianity and cocked hats? 
A dinner is held, and under the mel¬ 
lowing influence of turtle and punch 
the aldennanic subscription is dou¬ 
bled. Or, our compassion beginning 
at home, is a railway to be run into 
some remote region yet steeped in 
mediaeval horrors ? The humane 
project becomes god-like under the 
influence of champagne, and the 
countenances of the benevolent di¬ 
rectors beam with additional philan¬ 
thropy. Followed by this remark¬ 
able meal, the ceremony of laying 
the first stone of a lunatic asylum, or 
a penitentiary, becomes as cheerful 
and convivial as it’ these edifices 
were merely intended as fitting re¬ 
treats for earnest workers and great 
Reformers in their old age. 

The purpose of the present ban¬ 
quet was to exhibit the advantages 
of a free-trade in politics, and to 
celebrate the triumphs of the acute 
speculators. It was truly a feast of 
reason. Before John’s entrance a 
signal blow had been inflicted on the 
obnoxious establishinents of the con- 
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stitution, by leaving them out of the 
toasts drunk after dinner; and mag¬ 
nificent schemes were broached by 
the present speaker, having for their 
object the re-modelling of society, 
which, so soon as man i tas changed 
his nature, will be perfectly practi¬ 
cable. John listened to him with 
much curiosity, and heard with sur- 
rise that the people of these realms 
ad been for two years and upwards 
living in Paradise; that the British 
Islands had for that period been 
Islands of the Blest; and the magi¬ 
cian who had wrought the felicitous 
change (no other than he whose 
eloquence was delighting them), al¬ 
luded with modest pride to his ex¬ 
ertions and their result. John’s 
ignorance o the politics of the day 
prevented him from knowing what 
the speaker was talking about, but 
be felt sure that he was a very great 
man, and one who deserved well of 
his country. 1 te listened with eager¬ 
ness to discover what particular po¬ 
licy it could be that had led to such 
happy results; and from what he 
gathered, it appeared that by an ex¬ 
clusive attention to the interests of 
trade all classes had been raised to 
the height of felicity. One of the 
great elements of oratory, viz. im¬ 
agination, was evinced in a very re¬ 
markable degree—every assertion 
teemed with it. It was the very 
poetry of cotton-spinning—Sappho 
at the loom. 

Then the speaker, suddenly chang¬ 
ing his tone, spoke of an institution 
that was preying on the vitals of the 
country, and neutralizing with its 
pernicious influence the best inten¬ 
tions of our patriots. It was a legacy 
bequeathed us from an age of ser¬ 
vility and despotism—it was also a 
Upas-tree that must be torn up, root 
and branch, before liberty and the 
peaceful cotton plant could flourish. 
John shared all the orator’s indig¬ 
nation ; warmly applauded his most 
vigorous invectives, and cordially 
hated this unknown engine of op¬ 
pression, which was paralyzing the 
energies of the country and absorbing 
its resources. lie thought of asking 
Mr. Rush what the terrible incubus 
might be, but felt rather ashamed to 
expose his ignorance of a topic with 
which every Englishman ought eVi- 
dently to be acquainted; especially 
as the entire audience seemed per¬ 


fectly at home on the subject, and 
expressed their approbation in a 
frantic manner. So, when the ora¬ 
tor, in a magnificent peroration* 
pledged himself to devote his life, if 
necessary, to the destruction of this 
political monster, John rapped ap- 
lausc on the table till he excoriated 
is knuckles, and nearly shm]>ed the 
heels otf his boots. 

4 My dear sir,’ said Mr. Hush, on 
witnessing his enthusiasm, ‘ allow 
me the honour of shaking hands 
with you. You arc a true Faunce, 
sir—in candour, in hatred of bigotry, 
in the truest liberalism worthy of 
the name you bear. Vo sacrifice 
the prejudices one naturally feels in 
favour of one’s own calling, when 
it is opposed to the progress of truth 
and liberty—to cut yourself adrift 
from all fancied duties and antiquated 
principles, trusting to the popular 
breath to tail your sails and the 
stream of progression to bear you 
on your voyage towards an unknown 
paradise — thc^e are the character¬ 
istics of the converts we are most 
proud of.’ 

John was entirely unaware of 
1 laving performed the bold nautical 
manoeuvre alluded to, and conse¬ 
quently set Mr. Rush's comp onents 
down to the score of that gentleman’s 
extreme urbanity. As he glanced 
round the assembly, he recognised 
Mr. Barker sitting in gloomy ab¬ 
straction, with his chin resting on his 
umbrella. Near him was a man of 
middle age, whose face had an inde¬ 
scribable attraction for John. It 
suggested to him some other face he 
knew well, yet whose he^ould not 
recollect. This individual sat some¬ 
times listening to the speaker with 
an air of forced attention, which 
would gradually give place to an 
absent expression — and it was this 
latter look that struck some chord 
in John’s memory,—then suddenly, 
as some denunciation or panegyric of 
more than ordinary vigour roused 
him from his meditation, a sort of 
sneer would flit across his coun¬ 
tenance as he again gave ear. He 
seemed a perron of some consequence 
in the assembly, for the principal 
members of it frequently whispered 
him confidentially and listened with 
deference to his replies. 

A gentleman in black, with a bald 
head and a bland face, now rose and 
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begged to propose the health of one 
vho was evidently destined to be a 
leader in the cause of improvement— 
one who, though yet untried in 
public, liad given undoubted proof 
to all who had the happiness of his 
acquaintance of his capacity, energy, 
and skill. He went on thus lauding 
the illustrious unknown (for whom 
John conceived a vast respect) up to 
the close of his oration, only unveil¬ 
ing him in the last sentence. ‘ Need 
he say he alluded to their honoured 
guest, Mr. Faunce? 1 

John was not quite certain at first 
of the evidence of his own senses. 
How could he be thus known and 
appreciated by people whom until 
that hour he had never seen or heard 
of? Could it have been his own 
name he heard ? This point was 
presently set at rest by a gentleman 
opposite, having the appearance of a 
commercial traveller, with his nose 
in a state of chronic inflammation 
from drink, who waving his glass 
enthusiastically in the air, and making 
an inadvertent libation of its contents 
on the head of a si umbering neigh¬ 
bour, hiccupped out, ‘Faunce for 
ever!* 

The applause which followed the 
toast was very great, and while it 
lasted John summoned his powers to 
meet the emergency, and return 
thanks for the honour they had done 
him in a creditable manner. As he 
knew nothing of the object of the 
meeting, he perceived his course lay 
in complimentary generalities and ex¬ 
pressions of the extreme gratification 
he felt at possessing their good opi¬ 
nion: at thesame time resolving to give 
the appearance of originality to this 
somewhat commonplace matter by 
his manner of expressing it. He rose 
rather fluttered at the novel and try¬ 
ing situation, but still self-possessed, 
and was happy to find that none of 
the audience were looking at him, 
since the gaze of so many strangers 
might have put him out. lie began 
vith the prescribed exordium, ‘ Gen¬ 
tlemen r but got no further, for feel¬ 
ing his skirts violently pulled, he 
turned round and found Mr. Kush 
gesticulating to him like a madman 
to make him sit down; and glancing 
again round the meeting he per¬ 
ceived that his warm partizan oppo¬ 
site seemed inclined to throw at his 
head the glass he had just been 


flourishing so unreservedly in his 
honour. ft was very incompre¬ 
hensible and very embarrassing; 
nevertheless John was not the sort 
of person to be put down by any 
one, and returning the defiant glance 
of his inebriated vis-d- vis, he was 
just recommencing his oration, when 
the tones of another speaker met his 
ear, and Mr. Kush, seizing him 
round the waist, pulled him down to 
his seat. 

‘ My dear sir,’ he whispered hur¬ 
riedly, ‘ excuse me, but you are quite 
out o' order — not a doubt of it! 
Reserve your address till after your 
uncle has spoken. 1 

Ills uncle! This, then, was the 
Mr. Faunce whose health had been 
so rapturously responded to. U was 
the very person whose ace had 
puzzled him by its likeness to some¬ 
body that be could not recollect. 1 le 
spoke only a few words of acknow¬ 
ledgement; but John paid no at¬ 
tention to what he said, being en¬ 
tirely absorbed in studying the 
aspect and figure of his relative. 

‘ And is that my uncle ?’ said John 
to M i*. Rush alter Mr. Faunce lmd 
resumed his seat. 

‘What! is it possible that you 
don’t know your uncle ? Good 
heavens! I shall be delighted to 
make you acquainted with him — 
to introduce to you, not merely a 
distinguished member of your own, 
but of the great human family. 1 

So saying, the impetuous little 
man again seized on John, who 
would have much preferred a more 
private introduction to his eminent 
relation, and whispered a remon¬ 
strance to Mr. Rush; but that gen¬ 
tleman altogether disregarded it, and 
making three or lour steps in ad¬ 
vance, beckoned him on as a railway 
porter might a slow passenger who 
was in danger of losing the train. 
This proceeding, of course, had the 
effect of making our hero the focus 
of all the disengaged and wandering 
eyes in the assembly; and feeling it 
a less awkward alternative to comply 
than to resist lie rose and followed 
his officious conductor, with his face 
glow ing beneath the inquiring glances 
of the many curious persons who 
were speculating on his appearance 
in conjunction with the well-known 
Mr. Kush. Before he reached his 
uncle there were several different 
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reports in circulation respecting him r 
one representing him as an immeusc 
landed-proprietor who had come as a 
spy on their mysteries; another as a 
Queen's messenger seut to ask Mr. 
Cobweb if he would like to be prime 
minister; and a third, as an ardent 
sympathizer from the United States, 
in which character it was confidently 
stated lie would address the meeting. 

M r. Rush approached Richard 
Faunce with the air of a man who 
had news of which lie was proud to 
be the bearer, and plucked him with 
quiet importance by the skirts. 

4 I bring some one you will be glad 
to see, sir,’ said Mr. Rush, when 
Richard Faunce bent back towards 
him; ‘one who has a double claim 
on your attention. A most pro¬ 
mising disciple of the new faith, my 
dear sir, and also your nephew,* 

Richard Faunce turned and gazed 
curiously at John, who stood before 
him as much embarrassed as if he 
were being presented at court. In 
the blushing face of the young sol¬ 
dier, and his lithe figure arrayed in 
garments whose rather sporting cut 
was decidedly at variance with the 
costume of the unadorned school, 
lie certainly failed to recognize the 
type of ‘a disciple of the new faith 1’ 
While he held out his hand to his 
nephew in a manner sufficiently cor¬ 
dial, he eyed him from head to foot 
with a suppressed and rather cynical 
smile. 

4 How do you do ?* said he, making 
room for John at his side. 4 This is 
about the last place in which I 
should have expected to meet you, 
but 1 am glad to see you have sense 
enough to be liberal in your opinions 
iu spite of your profession/ 

True liberality has been found to 
consist in preferring every one’s opi¬ 
nions to one’s own — the greater the 
sacrifice of creed and principle, the 
greater the liberality. 

4 1 should have thought,* continued 
his uncle, i that my brother John, 
whose ideas belong entirely to the 
old world, and always did, would 
have bred you up in ignorance, if 
not in abhorrence, of the doctrines 
which are spreading fast through the 
country. However, we will talk of 
this another time/ he said, seeing 
John open his mouth to make reply. 
Then, in the half-whispering tone 
suited to the scene of the interview, 


he inquired after the vicar and his 
other relatives at St. Pyne’s—not in 
an earnest or interested manner, but 
with the business-like air habitual to 
him, as if they were railway shares 
or samples of cotton twist. 

John was equally puzzled by the 
calm deportment of his uncle, so 
different from the slightly theatrical 
greeting he had anticipated when 
meeting such a near relation for the 
first time, and at the complimentary 
remarks, both of Richard Faunce and 
Mr. Rush, on the liberality of his 
own opinions, which he (being as 
yet unaware of possessing any de¬ 
cided political tenets) could only ac¬ 
count for by the gratifying suppo¬ 
sition that his natural good sense 
and candour exuded, unconsciously 
to himself, like insensible perspir¬ 
ation. 

It would have been evident to a 
more experienced observer than John 
that his uncle ielt his presence awk¬ 
ward, and would have been glad to 
terminate the interview, though he 
continued from time to time to put 
a question to him and then to re¬ 
lapse into abstractedness. Rut John 
imagined that Mr. Faunce must be 
equally delighted with himself at the 
meeting, and sitting patiently and 
anxiously scanning his uncle's face 
during his fits of absence, lie saw 
that the likeness which had at first 
evaded him was to the vicar. At 
such moments there was certainly 
a strong resemblance; but when 
Richard Faunae’s brow relaxed, and 
the confident, half-scornful smile sat 
on his face, it vanished like a re¬ 
flected image from a milled pool, 
giving place to the defiant anti vigi¬ 
lant, vet easy expression, of the 
intellectual free lance who knew 
himself a match for all chances. 

If John had not been too busy 
scrutinizing his uncle to listen to the 
gentleman who was now addressing 
the assembly, he would, perhaps, 
have discovered a clue to the insti¬ 
tution which the former orator had 
denounced so much to our hero's 
satisfaction. The present speaker 
was no other than our old acquaint¬ 
ance Mr. Barker, who, without eulo¬ 
gising anything, which was not his 
vocation, attacked the army with 
extraordinary animosity, calling it a 
scarlet sin, and shewing how its very 
principle — viz. that of keeping a 
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vat mmiber of intelligent privates 
in subjection to a few idiotical aristo¬ 
crats—was repugnant to reason. He 
also proved to the entire satisfaction 
of his hearers, that this great engine 
of tyranny was maintained for the 
sole purpose of providing impove¬ 
rished scions of the aristocracy with 
the means of making pleasure-trips 
to Hong-Kong and the West Indies, 
and keeping them in affluence during 
their stay in those sunny climes. 
His speech was much applauded, and 
selected for especial praise in the 
account of the dinner which appeared 
next day in the Commercial Patriot , 
the editor of which was one Mr. 
Lewis White, an Anglicised French¬ 
man. 

The concluding and most vigorous 
sentence of Mr. Barker’s philippic 
was delivered in so loud and in¬ 
dignant a tone, as to withdraw John’s 
attention from his uncle and fasten it 
on the speaker. 

‘Infernal rascal!’ quoth John, 
snitching at the nearest tumbler; 
‘what docs he mean by abusing the 
army ? By Jove, I’ll break his head P 
and he was about to launch the mis¬ 
sile at the unsuspecting Mr. Barker, 
when his unde caught his arm. 

‘Sit still,’ said he ; 4 arc you mad ? 
Why. 1 thought Rush said you were 
above these prejudices ? Don’t you 
know that nowadays nothing is 
exempt from calm discussion ? LTn- 
tfl you can sit still while your own 
profession is anatomized like any 
other morbid structure, without 
wanting to knock down the ope¬ 
rator, I advise you not to attend 
meetings of this sort.’ 


* Twas Mr. Rush who insisted on 
my coming here,* said John, turning 
rather fiercely on the litt e man, who 
having found a chair somewhere, had 
dragged it up to a position imme¬ 
diately in their rear. 4 I knew 
nothing of the meeting nor its 
purpose.’ 

4 Ahem! my dear sir, this little 
ebullition of feeling is natural—per¬ 
fectly so; but you will get hardened 
by and bye like the proverbial eels,* 
returned Mr. Rush. ‘Mr. Barker is 
rather strong for a beginner like 
your nephew' (turning to Richard 
Faunce); 4 but it’s only the mode of 
expression that offends him, he took 
the same sentiments in another form 
very kindly. You applauded the 
last speech liberally, my dear young 
sir—I may say warmly,— and the 
speaker was very forcible in his 
censure of military institutions.’ 

' L’he deuce I did,’ returned John. 

4 I can only say that-’ 

‘Say it another time,’ interposed 
his calm uncle, 4 for your rather 

r w 

elevated tone is beginning to attract 
attention. Let me see! I shall be 
engaged all day to-morrow, but shall 
be home to dinner. Come and dine 
with me—five, fifty-five, is the time ; 
don't forget, and now good bye for 
the present—you really had better 
go!’ 

So saying, lie held out his hand to 
John, who, after promising to dine 
with him, rose in ill-suppressed 
wrath and walked out, casting de¬ 
fiant glances around, which con¬ 
firmed in their opinion those who had 
asserted him to be a Protectionist 
spy. 


Chau. XX. 


Cotton Lodge was a large, square, 
brick house, s anding in the midst of 
a shaven lawn, and perfectly un¬ 
relieved by trees, shrubs, or artificial 
ornament. It looked respectable,— 
great object with the owner, For 
respectability was a good investment. 
No one could doubt the solvency of 
the man who lived there ; there was 
a substantial, practical look about 
the place, that would have suited a 
bnk. No foolish gables, imperti¬ 
nent turrets, or wings suggestive of 
corridors inside leading nowhere, 
offended the eye of the utilitarian; 
you could read the ground-plan at a 


glance, and know every room with¬ 
out entering. Mr. Faunce argued 
that a house was meant to cat, drink, 
ami sleep in,—to shelter the pos¬ 
sessor from sun, wind, and rain ; and 
that to indulge a picturesque taste in 
the choice of a site or the style of 
architecture was mere childishness. 
Accordingly, from his dining-room 
windows he looked out on no green 
expanse, dotted with graceful but 
useless clumps,—no sheet of merely 
ornamental water,—no path winding 
with studied intricacy through a gay 
shrubbery; but he saw what he 
thought a much finer sight,—viz. a 
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railway, in which he had a consi¬ 
derable share, running nearly paral¬ 
lel to the front of the house. Every 
train that rushed by seemed to pant 
out a promise to pay; and at night 
it was quite a pleasure to be woke by 
the hoarse whistle ol the engine, 
and dozing off again, to hear the 
rattle of the wheels growing fainter 
as they bore the produce of his 
looms to gladden the hearts of 
his fellow-creatures at a remune¬ 
rating price. 

The interior economy of his house 
was managed by an old lady, the 
widow of a man who, starting in life 
with nothing, had made an immense 
fortune by a building speculation, in 
extending which he lost his wealth 
again so completely that he died in 
the workhouse,—a sad example of 
the effects oi persevering too long in 
a course of philanthropy. Mr. Faunce 
took a pride in assisting his unfor¬ 
tunate brethren, whose failures he 
considered as tacit compliments to his 
own success; and he had carried his 
exertions in their favour so far as to 
propose a bill to be brought into 
arliament, providing that those who 
ad failed in attempting to enrich 
themselves should be pensioned, like 

'l * * ^ 

other faithful and worn-out servants 
ol the public. He kept no more 
domestics than were absolutely ne¬ 
cessary, for he was of most austere 
personal habits, taking no heed of 
what he should eat or drink. Still 
he liked that his friends, whom he 
always made welcome, should be 
properly entertained. His object 
was not so much to accumulate as to 
acquire ; lie valued money only as a 
proof of success in a difficult game. 
Immediately on entering commercial 
life he perceived the great truth, that 
of all aspirants the gold-seeker is the 
only one whose prize, when obtained, 
does not melt in his grasp. No an¬ 
cient philosopher could have more 
eloquently asserted the emptiness of 
fame, or beauty, or earthly honours, 
as objects of desire, or have more 
scornfully derided those who pursued 
them. 1 !e saw that the only true 
aristocracy was one of respectability, 
and his aim in life was to be a mem¬ 
ber of the order (whose insignia, 
hinting at once at the object of am¬ 
bition and the mode of obtaining it, 
might with propriety be the Golden. 
Fleece), and meanwhile to wage uu- 

■ ^ v 


compromising war with all its sha¬ 
dowy foes. 

John, arrayed in an evening cos¬ 
tume which he felt to be unimpeach¬ 
able, and conning over some topics 
o polite conversation to turn to ac¬ 
count at dinner, arrived at the Lodge 
a few minutes after the time ap¬ 
pointed. The servant - maid who 
opened the door to him was, probably, 
unaccustomed to see visitors ol such 
distinguished appearance, for she held 
it dubiously a-jar, and was beginning 
to tell him that her master was at 
dinner and be had better call again, 
till John satisfied her that he was come 
as a guest, chucking her at the same 
time under the chin; for which piece 
of gallantry he received a prompt 
rebuke, and the dining-room door 
was thrown open in the midst ol an 
admonition to 4 keep his hands to 
himself.’ This gave him no time for 
the arrangement o his hair and set¬ 
tlement of his cravat, but he found 
that such preliminaries would have 
been superfluous, as the only guests 
at the table were Mr. Barker and 
Mr. Rush, the former of whom had 
omitted even to brush his travel- 
stained and primitive garments, while 
Mr. Rush was still lost in the great 
coat (properly so called), a few sizes 
too large for him, which usually en¬ 
veloped his person. His uncle nodded 
to him, desiring him to sit down, and 
saying he never waited for any one. 

‘ Leisure is so plentiful with you 
that ! dare say you look on its pos¬ 
session as universal. I’m almost 
afraid,’ continued his uncle, glancing 
at John’s 4 rich fancy vest’ and ac¬ 
curate coat, 4 that you expected a 
fashionable dinner-party, in future 
you must take my invitation to plain 
fare and quiet company literally.’ 

John hastened to assure his uncle 
that everything was entirely to his 
taste,—an assertion which was chiefly 
prompted by politeness, for he was, 
in truth, a little disappointed. He 
had figured to himself in the interior 
of Cotton Lodge a scene of luxurious 
ease, where opulence shewed itself in 
substantial comfort; whereas no pro¬ 
vision was made for lounging in 
pleasant indolence. The furniture 
was all very plain, and none of it 
could have been spared without posi¬ 
tive inconvenience, so that even Mr. 
Barker would have failed to detect a 
superfluity. 
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‘ You looked a little ruffled on leav¬ 
ing the meeting yesterday/ said Mr. 
Rush. * I ought to have cautioned 
you beforehand — my friend Barker 
was rather plain-spoken, he didn’t 
mince matters.’ 

Mr. Barker uttered a sort of growl. 
1 1 never do/ said he ; 4 especially 
when exposing impostures,’ 

4 In fact you are too candid to he 
courteous.' quoth John, determining 
not to be angry, but with a very red 
lace. 

‘These are no times for picking 
phrases and bandying politeness/ 
said Mr. Barker, contemptuously. 
4 My mission is to attack forms, 
whether airy and fantastic or tangi¬ 
ble and oppressive.' 

So saying, he attacked with great 
ardour the very tangible form of a 
sirloin of beef, and did not spare the 
conventional garniture of horse¬ 
radish. 

An empty cover stood opposite 
John, and the guest for whom it was 
intended now entered, and was sa¬ 
luted by Richard Faunce as Mr. 
Kamby. 1 le was a near neighbour, 
his house being just within sight on 
the other side of the railway. He 
was a gentleman so saturated with 
the milk of human kindness as to be 
a sort of sop. His sympathies were 
all on the side of the oppressed; no 
criminal, however deep his dye, was 
hanged in the country, no skilful 
appropriator of other men’s goods 
wa> exiled from his native land, 
except in defiance of his humane 
expostulations. He was the cham¬ 
pion of friendless felons who, though 
clearly the most legitimate objects 
of a legislature’s fostering care and 
affection, are visited with stripes and 
banishment instead of the benign 
and healing ministration of the belles 
ktires* Shade of Caxton ! could you 
hut see your own work, know your 
own influence, how would your 
fondest hopes be surpassed! That 
invention of yours is, in the nine¬ 
teenth century, the grand panacea. 
Crime melts like snow before the 
genial warmth diffused by a cheap 
edition—educated felons become re¬ 
spectable members of society — wcll- 
informed poachers leave off shooting 
hares and gamekeepers—enlightened 
Chartists fall down at the foot of the 
throne in an agony of repentance. 

Mr. Namby’s philanthropy was of 


that universal kind that knows no 
distinction of sect—it was enough for 
him that a man was unfortunate. 
( d this he had lately given a shining 
example, for the parish-clerk, having 
been turned out of his office for 
coming drunk to church and giving 
out two lines oi a comic song to be 
sung instead of a psalm, was, by his 
benevolent interference, installed in 
a dissenting meeting-house, while his 
j)ersecutors, the churchwardens, were 
overwhelmed with contumely. Mr. 
Namby’s own house was a refuge for 
those who had escaped or outlived 
the tyranny of the law r , and in ap¬ 
portioning their offices in this pri¬ 
vate penitentiary he exercised a sort 
oi poetic justice: thus his footman 
had formerly been a footpad, and 
his butJer an eminent smuggler. It 
was said that those who went to the 
house must keep their wits about 
them, for that if visitors were ab¬ 
stracted their purses and pocket- 
handkerchiefs were sometimes ab¬ 
stracted also, and one old gentleman 
asserted that he w r as knocked down 
and robbed at Mr. Namby’s gate; 
but, as the reports originated with 
those who had been most active in 
ridiculing his discriminating system 
of benevolence, he never allowed 
himself to be influenced by them. 
Mr. Lewis White, the editor before- 
mentioned, warmly upheld Mr. 
Namby’s view's, thus securing for 
himself the support of two powerful 
classes, viz. those who suffered by 
the law r , and those who sympathized 
with the sufferers. 

Mr. Namby was mindful, too, of 
the poor, soothing the pangs of 
poverty wdth primers and hornbooks, 
which have also in this case won¬ 
derful sanative power, and have 
altogether superseded the necessity of 
physical sustenance. ‘ Are you 
hungry, my man?’ says Mr. Namby. 
‘Here is a number of the people’s 
edition for you. Do you want 
clothes? Here, cover your naked¬ 
ness with cheap publications.’ 

* I’m afraid you’ll find your dinner 
rather cold/ said Richard Faunce to 
Mr. Namby. 

‘ I don’t regret it/ said Mr. Namby. 
i’ve been engaged in the cause of 
humanity.’ 

* 1 low so V asked his host; * have 
you been looking after the interests 
of the New Junction line?’ 
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‘Or advancing a step in the on¬ 
ward inarch ?' said Mr. Hush. 

‘Or rooting up some vile delu¬ 
sion ?’ inquired Mr. Barker. 

‘Neither,' returned Mr. Namb} f . 
‘You remember the case of Potshot, 
the unhappy convict ?’ 

‘ What, the rascal who murdered 
his master, and mistress, and live 
children?' said John. ‘What of 
him ? lie's to be hanged on Wed¬ 
nesday.’ 

‘lie was so sentenced,’ said Mr. 
Namby, with solemnity — ‘awful 
thought! But I have been ceaseless 
in my endeavours to get his dreadful 
unishment remitted, and have great 
opes of success. 1 got thirty-five 
respectable signatures to-day; the 
autographs of thirty -five good Sama¬ 
ritans—not one below the rank of a 
greengrocer.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Mr. Rush, ‘a green¬ 
grocer may be one of Nature s no¬ 
blemen.' 

‘Certainly,* said Mr. Namby, de¬ 
ferentially. ‘I also came to ask Mr. 
Faunce to subscribe to the Peripa¬ 
tetic Heading-desk Association.' 

That's a new one, 1 think,’ ob¬ 
served Mr. Hush. 4 What’s it for ?’ 

‘It is to provide for the increasing 
moral wants of our working popula¬ 
tion,’ Mr. Namby replied. 4 The Pe¬ 
ripatetic Desk is a most ingenious 
invention, enabling the peasant to 
study while driving the plough, the 
artisan at the loom, and the footman 
while behind his master’s carriage— 
nay more, it will even admit of being 
aifixed to the dress, like the musical 
instrument called the panpipes; and 
thus postmen, porters, and others, 
whose occupations keep them con¬ 
stantly in motion, may improve their 
minds while following their busi¬ 
ness.’ 

4 Literal 1 y, * he who runs may 
read," observed John. ‘Your post¬ 
men will be men of letters in a dou¬ 
ble sense; but don't you think that, 
when deeply absorbed in some inter¬ 
esting story or abstruse speculation, 
they will be apt to leave their letters 
at the wrong doors ?’ 

‘ Really, that never occurred to 
me,’ said Mr. Namby. ‘It is an ob¬ 
jection, certainly, but a trifling one 
compared with the dreadful thought 
of allowing our el low-creatures to 
remain in ignorance.’ 

‘A splendid invention,’ said Mr. 


Rush, warmly; ‘decidedly a great 
step in the onward march. Ah, 
we re getting our seven-lea gued 
hoots on. Mr. Namby, you are a 
worker, indeed, sir.’ 

4 Is he?’ said John. 4 Why, I had 
thought the worker was an abstrac¬ 
tion, having never seen him.’ 

4 He takes many shapes,’ replied 
Mr. Rush. ‘At present he is en¬ 
gaged in clearing impediments from 
his path—removing the lumber, sir. 
By and bye the noble edifice of uni¬ 
versal intelligence will rise on the 
ruins of old abuses.' 

‘A glorious prospect for a fallen 
creature,' said Mr. Namby. ‘It re¬ 
minds me of the millennium.’ 

‘It will be a species of millen¬ 
nium,' said Mr. Hush, ‘ l he Tory 
shall lie down with the Man of the 
People—the lion and the lamb shall 
unite in forwarding the interests of 
humanity. All political differences 
will be forgotten; and the entire 
human race will be seen pressing 
forward in the pursuit of truth.' 

4 You speak like a prophet,’ said 
Air. Namby. 1 Intelligence is cer¬ 
tainly spreading wonderfully among 
the people; I saw an interesting in¬ 
stance o! it lately. A jjoor shoemaker 
in my neighbourhood has taken such 
a strong turn for politics, in conse¬ 
quence of bearing some of the great 
popular leaders, that he spends all 
his time, either in discussing public 
matters with his comrades at the ale¬ 
house, or in reading political works. 
His wife and children nre starving 
round him, but he heroically stifles 
the feelings of a husband and a fa¬ 
ther, and reads on with Spartan con¬ 
stancy. I intend to get up a sub¬ 
scription for him and his family.’ 

4 All,' returned Mr. Rush, 4 there 
now is the stuff to make a great man 
of. Some day or other, when the 
pot is boiling, you'll see that fellow 
at the top.’ 

Richard faunce had taken no part 
in the foregoing conversation, hut 
listened with bis usual indifferent, 
cynical smile, watching John curi¬ 
ously whenever he spoke, but taking 
no interest in the remarks of his 
other guests, for whom he did not 
seem to have much deference, not¬ 
withstanding lie must have been per¬ 
fectly aware that they were the 
representatives o; some of the most 
influential doctrines of our times. 
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The fact of tbeir being so, John, in 
his inexperience, did not perceive ; 
and slighting with the characteristic 
recklessness of youth this golden op¬ 
portunity of imbibing wisdom, began 
to get weary of their society: Mr. 
Barker, in particular, he quite hated, 
and formed designs of a hostile na¬ 
ture against that philosopher in case 
he should indulge in any more per¬ 
sonalities. Very soon after dinner 
John rose to take leave, excusing his 
early departure on the score of duty. 

4 U would be a terrible thing to 
leave any of those arduous duties 
of yours unfulfilled,* said his uncle, 
with a slight increase of the calm 
smile, as he accompanied him out 
of the room. 4 But step in here 
with me,* he continued, shewing him 
into a sort of office, opening from the 
lobby. 4 1 seldom do things without 
an object, and I did not ask you to 
come here as a mere matter of cour¬ 
tesy.’ 

John followed him, wondering 
what this preamble might lead to: 
perhaps the gralifvirfg mark of at¬ 
tention known among youth as a 
‘tip,’ might ensue,—the amount of 
the offering being proportionate to 
the reputed wealth oi the donor: or, 
perhaps, be had some great alliance 
in his eye for him which he was 
now going to broach—in which lat¬ 
ter case John determined to commit 
himself to no rash arrangement. 

4 1 presume,’ said his uncle, closing 
the door, ‘that you are scarcely con¬ 
tent with your present prospect of 
advancement in life.’ 

This was coming to the point; and 
John eagerly assured him that he 
was far from satisfied with it. 

‘ Good, 1 said his uncle ; 1 that’s the 
first step to something better. iJis- 
satisfaction is sometimes a very satis¬ 
factory feeling. Now it is not im- 
probable that I may shortly be in a 
position to assist you in improving 
that prospect.’ 

John listened attentively without 
replying. 

. 4 It is natural you should feel some 
distrust of any proposal coming from 
one who is a stranger to vou,’ con- 
tinned Richard Faunce; ‘for as to 
your being my nephew, of course I 
don’t think anything of that: it’s a 
mere accident. But John was always 
very kind to me as a boy, and I. 
would rather be of service to his son 


than to another person’s; and judging 
from the account he lias given me 
of your capacity, you may assist 
my views while forwarding your 
own.’ 

His nephew gallantly assured him 
that the mere circumstance of being 
of service to his uncle would delight 
him, independent of contingent ad¬ 
vantage to himself. 

Richard Fauncc smiled. 

4 It's as well you slmuld think so 
at first,’ he observed, 4 as it will give 
me more confidence in }'Ou. At pre¬ 
sent 1 am forced to trust a great deal 
to Barker and Hush, who are both 
very useful : Barker cs;>ecial ly is a 
good man of business ; but both look 
rather more sharply after their own 
interests than is quite consistent with 
mine. Now, to speak of your own ; 
it's clear you've made a grand mis¬ 
take, and the 9ooncr it's remedied the 
better.’ 

John anxiously inquired what error 
he had committed, protesting it was 
quite unintentional. 

4 I n choosing a profession, 1 said his 
uncle, 4 I have taken the world at the 
flood, you and your father at the 
ebb. Just as people arc making use 
of their newly-discovered faculty of 
common sense to shake off the incubus 
of empty forms and gaudy oppressive 
unrealities, you must go and mnke a 
popinjay of yourself. Now, I flatter 
myself I might have been successful 
in many other lines of life besides the 
one I have chosen; the energy and 
care 1 have expended to attain my 
present position might have secured 
or me title, and what you call 
honours. Hut these are falling in 
the market every day; they will 
shortl y be a drug, for a commercial 
people can do very well without them. 
That fellow Buonaparte defined our 
present position in what he meant as 
a sneer, 4 We are a nation of shop¬ 
keepers.’ At one time or other, 
England has been legislated fin* under 
various characters,— as a feudal des¬ 
potism, as an oligarchy, as a great 
maritime power, and at length us a 
vast warehouse. We are going to 
keep shop, with the world for a 
customer. All the old national types, 
— the loyal, the adventurous, the 
aristocratic, the exclusive, — are just 
merging in the respectable. The 
great firm of Bull and Co., in which 
I may probably be an influential 
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partner, will want no lordly con¬ 
nexions nor liveried menials.’ 

John was too much astonished to 
interrupt his uncle, i !e had lately 
been reading a fabulous work by 
one Mr. De Lome, in praise of 
an antic;ue and picturesque struc¬ 
ture called the Constitution of 
England, which, without belonging 
to any regular order of architecture, 
combined the various styles of tlie 
palace, the temple, the baronial ha!!, 
and the cottage into a tolerably har¬ 
monious whole. His matter-of-fact 
uncle had dissipated the visionary 
edifice at a breath. 

‘ These views are probably new to 
you,’ he went on, ‘ but reflection will 
shew you the truth of what I say, 
and I now mention the subject in 
order that you may think it over and 
make up your mind. I; tl ie prospect 
of hard work and incessant vigilance 
does not terrify you on the one hand, 
or that of a life of gay indolence lure 
you too strongly on the other, we 
may have more to say to each other. 
Think of it; and now good night!’ 

The various matters that occupied 
John’s thoughts allowed him little 
sleep that night. To relinquish en¬ 
tirely the seductive prospects that 
had just dawned; to snatch himself 
from the social scene of which he 
intended to be a distinguished orna¬ 
ment ; to let his brilliant, many- 
coloured, winged fancies, creep em¬ 
browned by sober business, was not 
to be lightly resolved on. But, on 


the other hand, neither was the op¬ 
portunity of employing his faculties 
on worthy objects to be slighted ; 
the very vagueness of his uncle’s 
allusions lent them a mysterious 
charm, and John’s imagination tra¬ 
velled into regions which had at 
least the recommendation of novelty ; 
for in all his ambitious dreams he 
had never before thought of becoming 
a successful speculator, or a calm, 
practical millionnaire. He might be 
the founder of a race to rival Roths¬ 
child’s ; or perhaps an ambassador, 
secretary os state, or prime minister : 
his uncle had been so happily in¬ 
definite as to leave no civil post be¬ 
yond the reach of his fancy; and 
since he could not be a hero, he half 
resolved to distinguish himself in a 
less glorious walk. 

It might be so; for John had some 
of the elements of a splendid dema¬ 
gogue,—energy, ambition, discontent, 
and little to lose. These may make 
their unscrupulous possessor a cob¬ 
web or a second Daniel—I mean the 
Irish, not the i Hebrew. But he has 
conflicting prejudices, which I fear 
will mar his advancement; even the 
prospect of a pecuniary offering from 
a grateful people will scarce make 
him an agitator, for he is the slave of 
an enervating conscientiousness. He 
wants capacity to acquire the great 
commercial rule ol sacrificing prin¬ 
ciple to interest, and, rather than, 
countenance notions he thinks false, 
will keep silence for ever. 


SONNET ON ROSA’S DEATH IN AUTUMN. 

KORNER. 


T HE rose, the lily, still were thy delight, 

And all the nurslings of the wood and lea, 

Thyself a budding rose; how fair to see 
Blooming in beauty on the fragrant height 1 

Meet emblem of our virgins young and fair, 

Sweet flower in innocency’s pure array, 

Like many a flower too quickly swept away 
By the rude autumn winds, despite our care. 

Spring will indeed return with new-born flowers, 

But such as these too rarely blossom here, 

And all too quickly faded is their bloom; 

Wafted from worlds of bliss to earthly bowers. 

Born in some brighter, more benignant s diere, 

* The earth’s cold blasts soon speed them to the tomb. 

[This metre, though seldom found in our own language, is extremely common in 
Gciman poetry, and a favourite one in sonnets.] 
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V CHAPTER ON BALLOONS. 



T E lately, during an exploration in 
a dark corner of our library, 
stumbled upon a curious old quarto 
volume, lettered * Balloon Prints,’ 
giving representations of all aero¬ 
nautic excursions, from the first suc¬ 
cessful essay of ballooning until the 
art ceased to be the wonder of the 
age. Annexed to the prints are his¬ 
torical sketches of the different aerial 
voyages; and when we had gazed 
admiringly at the quaint and funny 
drawings, our imagination became 
inflated, and we soared into the be¬ 
lief that the cloud-dwelling editor 
of Fraser would give us a chap¬ 
ter in which we might fly a few bal¬ 
loons, with cars full of pleasant gos¬ 
sip, to our own credit aud the amuse¬ 
ment of the beholders, alias readers. 
To make a chapter on ballooning 
heavy would be a paradox; and 
therefore, though we could be pon¬ 
derously clever, and write learnedly 
on the science of aerostation, we 
modestly intend to keep our learning 
under dense atmospheric pressure, 
permitting but as little to ooze out 
as may be positively necessary to our 
purposes. For although a light sub¬ 
ject in one sense, aerostation involves 
heavy and brain-torturing thoughts. 
When the intelligence reached St, 
Petersburg of the first ascent of a 
balloon, it found the venerable Euler 
in a state of great debility, worn out 
with years and unremitting intel¬ 
lectual toil. Though thus suffering, 
—in fact, with the hand of death 
upon him, he applied his favourite 
mathematical analysis to determine 
the ascending motion of a balloon, 
and he had actually dictated the pre¬ 
liminary' steps of the problem to one 
of his grandchildren, when exhausted 
nature compelled him to desist, and 
to compose his soul to soar to a 
nobler world. 

J he ambitious desire of man to 
jienetrate riic realms of space dates 
Irom great antiquity. The winged 
ods, and the stories of Abaris and 
cams, attest how fondly our pre¬ 
decessors dung to the belief that the 
advantages conferred on birds might 
be shared by man. Arcbytas, an 
eminent Greek geometer and astro¬ 
nomer, who perished by shipwreck 
on the coast of Calabria, was believed 
to have constructed an artificial dove, 
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which, by the action of internal 
springs, wafted itself through the 
air; and Strabo tells us of the Cap- 
nobatfe, a Scythian people, who raised 
themselves by smoke, as the vulgar 
at first imagined Montgolfier did. 

But the l lowing visions of the 
East received a darker tinge from the 
character and climate of our Gothic 
ancestors. Dominion over the realms 
of the air was given to the arch¬ 
fiend, and by his power witches were 
supposed to traverse boundless space 
with the speed of thought. 

During the darkness oi the middle 
ages, alchemists, and all those super¬ 
stitious mystery men, who, in the 
wild dreams engendered by their 
heated bruins, imagined the resolving 
of impossibilities to tangible certain¬ 
ties, were reported to have attained 
the art of flying. Friar Bacon, in his 
work Dc Mirabili Potestate, writes 
confidently of a practical Hying ma¬ 
chine. Van llclinont and others gave 
lectures on the possibility of flying, 
which arc said to have convinced all 
hearers; and Bishop Wilkins, in his 
Mathematical Magic (1680), proposes 
an aerial carriage, — indeed, the bishop 
felt so confident that the art of Hying 
was on the high-road to perfection, 
that he declared it would soon be as 
common for a gentleman to call for 
bis wings as for his boots. 

The most noted scheme, however, 
for navigating the atmosphere was 
proposed by the Jesuit Francis Lana, 
in a book with the aspiring title of 
Prodr onto dell ’ Arte Mae sir a, pub¬ 
lished at Brescia in 1670. His plan 
was to raise a vessel by means of 
metal balls, strong enough when ex¬ 
hausted to resist the pressure of the 
external air, but at the same time so 
thin as, under the same circum¬ 
stances, to be lighter than their bulk 
of air. Lana never imagined that 
any physical objections could prevent 
the execution of his proposition. But 
what most alarmed the insinuating 
Jesuit, and which he earnestly prays 
God to avert, was the danger that 
would result from the successful 
practice of his art to all civil govern¬ 
ments and human institutions; for, 
says he, ‘ it is evident that no walls 
nor fortifications could then protect 
cities, which might be completely 
subdued or destroyed, without having 
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the power to make any sort of i e- 
sistatice, by a mere hand ful of daring 
assailants, who should rain down fire 
and conflagration from the region of 
the clouds,’ Lana’s project excited 
so much interest that it eventually 
awakened the attention of philoso¬ 
phers, who, in the persons of Hooke, 
Borelli, and Leibnitz, examined it 
minutely, and soon proved its utter 
impracticability. 

The alchemists started another 
scheme for aerial navigation, which 
deserves passing mention from its 
astounding absurdity. Conceiving, 
with t he ancients, that the dew which 
falls during the night is of celestial 
origin, and shed by the stars, it was 
imagined that this pure humidity 
w as drawn up again to the heavens 
by the influence of the suns rays. 
Father Laurus thus relates what he 
states to be an observed fact:— 
‘Take,’ says he, very gravely, ‘a 
goose-egg, and having filled it with 
dew gathered fresh in the morning, 
expose it to the sun during the 
hottest part of the day, and it will 
ascend.’ This ridiculous conceit was 
wittily exposed by Cyrano de Ber¬ 
gerac, in a philosophical romance 
entitled The Cosmical History of the 
States and Kingdoms in the Sun and 
Moon; in which he describes a French 
traveller equipping himself for his 
lunar journey, by fastening round 
his body a multitude of very thin 
flasks filled with morning dew. The 
heat of the sun acting on the dew- 
raised him to the middle region of 
the atmosphere, where some of his 
flasks happening unluckily to break, 
the adventurer fell to the ground. 

It is a fact worthy of notice, that 
almost all the persons during the 
middle ages who occupied their 
imaginations with flying dreams were 
priests. In the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, we arc told that 
an I talian priest, who had been made 
Abbot of Tungland in Galloway by 
the Scottish sovereign, James IV., 
undertook to fly from the walls of 
Stirling Castle to France. Provided 
with a pair of ample wings, com¬ 
posed of various plumage, he had the 
hardihood to try, but immediately 
came to the ground, and broke his 
thigh-bone by the violence of the 
fall. The reason jjiven for his fail¬ 
ure is characteristic of the sophistry 
of Jesuitism 4 My wings/ said the 


artful Jesuit, 4 were composed of va¬ 
rious feathers; among them were, 
unhappily, those of dunghill fowls, 
and they, by a certain sympathy, 
w T crc attracted to the dunghill, 
whereas had my feathers been those 
of eagles alone, they would have been 
attracted to the region of the air.’ 

These attempts, although of the 
most abortive nature, were not long 
in giving birth to wonderful tales of 
objects seen rushing through the at¬ 
mosphere. Dragons, of every size, 
shape, and hue, were described as 
1 laving been seen in the heavens, 
vomiting forth flames, and widely 
scattering the seeds of pestilence. It 
was attempted to imitate these fiery 
monsters by means of a mass of 
reeds bound together and covered by 
skin, the whole being steeped in some 
inflammable composition, and set on 
tire when launched into the air; and 
it is on record that the inhabitants of 
villages were seized with horror and 
consternation at this device to impose 
on them. So late as the year 1750, 
a small Catholic town in Swabia was 
almost entirely burnt to ashes by 
an unsuccessful experiment, instigated 
by the lowest order of priests for the 
edification of their flock. It was de¬ 
termined to represent the efligv of 
Martin Luther, whom the monks 
firmly believed to be the imp of 
Satan, under the form of a winged 
serpent, furnished with all the re¬ 
quisite appendages of a forked tail 
aud hideous claws. Unluckily for 
the skill of the projectors, the blazing 
phantom fell directly against the 
chimney of a house, to which it set 
fire, and the flames extending fu¬ 
riously in every direction soon spread 
desolation around, 

i’o Borelli is due the merit of 
being the first to prove, by mecha¬ 
nical and mathematical principles, 
the impossibility of rising, or even 
remaining suspended in the air, by 
the action of any machinery impelled 
by human force; and by degrees the 
fond hopes of being able to fly, which 
men of genius had entertained, began 
to fade aw ay. Those who have since 
occupied themselves with such hope¬ 
less attempts have been more re¬ 
markable tor excessive presumption 
and conceit than for their philoso¬ 
phical acquirements. 

It has been stated by some waiters 
that Lord Bacon first published the 
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500lbs., and containing 22,000 cubic 
feet. To the astonishment of all it 
was announced that this machine 
would be filled with gas and rise to 
the clouds. On the application of 
fire underneath, the mass gradually 
unfolded, and assumed the form of a 
large globe, striving at the same 
time to burst from the arms that 
held it. On a signal being given, 
the ropes which retained the balloon 
were cut, and it instantly rose with 
an accelerating motion, and attained 
an elevation o more than a mile. 
All was enthusiastic admiration: so 
memorable a feat lighted up the glow 
of national vanity, and the two 
Montgolfiers were regarded as having 
opened the road to another world. 
An account of the ascent was trans¬ 
mitted to Paris, and < quickly circu¬ 
lated over Europe. The sensation 
that the intelligence created was im¬ 
mense ; yet the tale appeared so 
extraordinary as to cause great 
doubts to be entertained of its vera¬ 
city. In England, particularly, men 
of science were unwilling to place 
any laith in what they regarded as 
no better than an imposition. There 
were some, too, who would not allow 
that the invention could he of the 
slightest utility. Franklin, however, 
is reported to have said, in answer to 
the question which was put to him 
on* the discovery of aerostation, 
‘What is its use?’ ‘Of what use 
is the newly-born infant ? ’ 

The scientific men in i’ariswere 
not long in testing Montgolfiers ex¬ 
periment. They succeeded admi¬ 
rably, and it was now determined to 
attempt a personal ascent. 1 hit 
before making the essay, three aerial 
voyagers were sent up in the form 
ot a sheep, a cock, and a duck, all of 
which came down safely. Thus en¬ 
couraged, preparations were made 
for an ascent. Montgolfier con¬ 
structed a new balloon expressly for 
the purpose. It was of an elliptical 
form, 74 feet in height, 48 feet in 
diameter, and was elegantly painted 
and ornamented. A gallery was 
carried round the aperture at the 
bottom, communicating with a grate 
which enabled the aeronaut to sup- 
ly the fire with fuel, and thus to 
keep up the machine as long as the 
fuel lasted. The weight oi the bal¬ 
loon and it3 accompanying apparatus 
was estimated at about ltiOOlbs, On 


the 15th of October, 1783. M. Pila- 
tre de Rozier made an ascent in this 
machine, and contrived to keep it 
suspended in the air, at a height of 
about 200 feet, for several minutes, 
by feeding the fire. But in this 
experiment the balloon was held 
captive by cords. The success of the 
experiment determined M. Rozier to 
undertake a free aerial voyage. In 
this he was accompanied by the 
Marquis d'Arlandes, a major of an 
infantry regiment, whose valour 
seems, however, to have evaporated 
in a very unmilitary manner. The 
ascent was made at La Muette, a 
royal palace in the llois de Boulogne, 
in a balloon similar to that above 
described. All being ready on the 
21st of November, 1783, the voyagers 
took their places in the gallery. 
After repairing some trilling damage 
which the balloon sustained in a fi:\st 
essay, it was, at fifty-four minutes 
past one, absolutely abandoned to 
the dominion of the air, and soon 
ascended with great rapidity. When 
the adventurers were about 250 feet 
high, they waved their hats to the as¬ 
tonished multitude, and quickly rose 
to a height at which they could no 
longer be distinguished. The history 
of this voyage is that, in a great 
measure, of the terror of the Mar¬ 
quis d’Arlandes. When he found 
himself so high that he could no 
longer distinguish objects upon earth, 
both his curiosity and ambition 
were amply satisfied, and he in¬ 
sisted upon his companion ceasing to 
throw straw upon the fire, that they 
might descend. M. de Rozier, how¬ 
ever, deaf to the marquis’s remon¬ 
strances, continued his operations. 
At length, having attained an eleva¬ 
tion of about 3000 feet, the marquis 
perceived some holes which had been 
burnt in the lower part of the bal¬ 
loon, and at the same time heard 
cracks which seemed to proceed from 
the top of the machine, and which 
appeared to him to menace its in¬ 
stant and entire destruction. He 
now became perfectly frantic with 
terror, and, hastening to clap wet 
sponges to the burnt boles, he vowed, 
that if his companion did not imme¬ 
diately take the necessary steps to 
descend he would throw him over¬ 
board ; at the same time he pro¬ 
mised faithfully to take upon himself 
the entire blame of shortening their 
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voyage. M. de Rosier at Length 
listened to the marquis's urgent soli¬ 
citations ; but on approaching the 
earth, the marquis, seeing the great 
danger that they incurred of being 
spitted on the weather-cock of the 
invalides. hastily threw a fresh bun¬ 
dle of straw on the fire, and even 
spread it. in order to raise a fiercer 
blaze. This carried them over a 
great part of Paris at a sufficient 
elevation to clear the steeples, and 
passing the Boulevards, they landed 
safely in a field near Bicetre, with¬ 
out having experienced the slightest 
physical inconvenience. The distance 
traversed was between six and seven 
miles,aud they were intlieair twenty- 
five minutes. The weight o the 
whole apparatus, including the two 
aeronauts, was between 1G0G and 
ITOOlbs. and when they descended 
two-thirds of their fuel were uncon¬ 
sumed. 

Such was the prosperous issue of 
the first aerial voyage ever achieved 
by raau. It was a conquest of science 
which all the world could under¬ 
stand ; and it flattered extremely the 
vanity of that ingenious people, who 
enjoyed the honour of its triumph in 
defiance of the doubts raised by 
English philosophers. The Mont¬ 
golfiers nad the annual prize of 
600 livres adjudged to them by 
the Academy of Sciences; the elder 
brother was invited to court, deco¬ 
rated with the badge of St. Michael, 
and received a patent of nobility; 
and on Joseph a pension was be¬ 
stowed, with a sum of 40,000 livres 
to enable him to prosecute his ex¬ 
periments wth balloons. 

In the meanwhile attempts were 
being made to elevate balloons by 
means of hydrogen gas; for it was 
found that heated air was highly in¬ 
convenient, on account of the serious 
difficulty of maintaining the elevated 
temperature of the enclosed air with¬ 
out continually renewing the fuel. 
This exposed the aeronauts to much 
danger from the occasional sudden 
and unavoidable expansion of the 
flame, and their inability to command 
that uniformity of rarefaction so 
necessary to the safety of the voyage. 

The first machine inflated by hy¬ 
drogen gas was launched at Paris, 
bv MM. K oberts and Charles, in 
1763. Such, however, was the pre¬ 
judice in favour of Montgolfier’s 


smoke balloons, as they were called, 
that, to pacify the populace who had 
assembled in vast numbers to witness 
the ascent of the gas balloon, Mont¬ 
golfier was required to let off a small 
fire-balloon as a mark of his prece¬ 
dence. The ascent of the hydrogen 
gas balloon was perfectly successful. 
* It mounted,’ says the reporter, ‘with 
a slow and solemn motion, allowing 
in its soft and measured ascent the 
spectators to follow with their eyes 
and their hearts two interesting men, 
who like demigods soared to the 
abode of the immortals to receive 
the reward of intellectual progress.' 

The inconvenience of never being 
able to ascend or descend without 
the absolute loss of gas or ballast, 
led to the employ men; of an internal 
balloon containing common air; by 
forcing air into the latter, or draw¬ 
ing it out, the weight of the whole 
could be varied, and therefore it was 
thought that it would ascend or de¬ 
scend accordingly. This scheme was 
put in practice by the Due de ( 'har- 
tres, but failing to answer, another 
method was suggested, which was to 
place a small aerostatic machine w ith 
rarefied air under an inflammable 
air balloon, but at such a distance 
that the inflammable air in the latter 
might be perfectly out of reach of 
the fire employed for inflating the 
former; and thus by increasing or 
diminishing the tire applied to the 
small machine, the absolute gravity 
of the whole mass might be con¬ 
siderably reduced or augmented. 

This scheme was unfortunately 
put in execution by the celebrated 
Pilatre dc Rozier and M. Romaine. 
They ascended at Boulogne with the 
intention of crossing the Channel to 
England, but the machine took fire 
at the height of nearly a mile from 
the ground. No explosion was heard; 
and the silk balloon seemed to oppose 
some resistance to the descent for 
about a minute, after which, how¬ 
ever, it collapsed, and descended with 
such rapidity that the two unfortu¬ 
nate aeronauts were killed. 

This catastrophe led to the disuse 
of 1 1 ic complicated and dangerous 
system of inflammable and rarefied 
air balloons, and the adoption of the 
simple hydrogen gas balloon; the 
gas being generated by sulphuric 
acid, or common oil of vitriol being 
poured upon iron filings. The difii- 
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culties of aerial navigation being now 
surmounted, the ascents of balloons 
were multiplied in all quarters. 
Though several experiments on the 
ascensive power of balloons had been 
made in England during the course 
of the year after their discovery, the 
first aerial voyage was undertaken 
by Vincent Lunardi, an Italian, in 
September 1784. His balloon was 
thirty-three feet in diameter, and 
shaped like a pear. It was made of 
oiled silk, with alternate stripes of 
blue and red, having the car sus- 
landed from a loop below the bal¬ 
loon by forty-five cords. The great¬ 
est curiosity was manifested to witness 
his ascent. In the advertisement now 
before us, it is stated that the tickets 
for the first places vere one guinea 
each, the others half-a-guinea. M. 
Lunardi departed from the Artillery 
Ground at two o’clock, taking with 
him a dog, a cat, and a pigeon. After 
throwing out ballast to clear the 
houses, he ascended to a considerable 
height; and at a little after four de¬ 
scended near Ware, in Hertfordshire, 
after a pleasant voyage of two hours. 

But the most daring and adventu¬ 
rous voyage in the early history of 
balloons was that of M. Blanchard 
and Dr. Jeffries, across the Straits of 
Dover. This took place on the 7th 
January, 1785. The operation of 
filling the balloon was effected on 
the edge of Shakspeare’s cliff. At 
one o’clock, the wind blowing very 
gently from the N.N. W., M. Blanch¬ 
ard ordered the car, which then stood 
only two feet distant from the preci¬ 
pice, to be pushed off. As the balloon 
was hardly buoyant enough to sup¬ 
port the voyagers, they were obliged 
to throw out all their ballast, except 
three bags of sand of ten pounds 
each, when the}' rose gently, but 
made little way, on account of the 
wind being very sl^ht. They had 
now a most beautiful prospect of the 
south coast of England. After pass¬ 
ing over several vessels, they found 
themselves descending; they imme¬ 
diately threw out a sack and a half 
of their ballast, but this being insuf¬ 
ficient to counteract their descent, 
they threw out all that remained: 
even this, however, was found inef¬ 
fectual ; they, therefore, next cast 
out a parcel of books: thus light¬ 
ened, the balloon ascended. At this 
time they were about midway be¬ 


tween France and England. At a 
quarter past two, finding themselves 
again descending, they were com¬ 
pelled to throw out their provisions, 
instruments, anchors, and cords, and 
at last divested themselves of their 
clothes, and fastening their bodies to 
the cords of the balloon were prepared 
to cut away the boat or car, as their 
last resource. They had now, how- 
ever, the satisfaction to find that 
they were rising; and as they passed 
over the high lands between Cape 
Blanc and Paris, the balloon rose 
very fast, and carried them to a 
greater elevation thau they had 
previously attained. They soon 
after descended safely in the forest 

p* 

of (iuiennes. The King of France 
presented M. Blanchard with 12,000 
livres, and granted him a pension 
of 1200 livres a-year. Blanchard 
was the first who constructed para¬ 
chutes, and annexed them to the 
balloons with the object of effecting 
escape in case of accident to the bal¬ 
loon. 

During his ascent from Strasburg 
he dropped a dog, connected with a 
parachute, from the height of 6000 
feet. A whirlwind, however, inter¬ 
rupted its descent, and bore it above 
the clouds. M. Blanchard afterwards 
met the parachute, when the dog, 
recognising his master, began to 
bark ; and ust as M. Blanchard was 
going to seize him, another whirl¬ 
wind suddenly carried the para¬ 
chute beyond bis reach. Having 
passed over Zell, he terminated his 
voyage ; the parachute, still waving 
in the air, came down twelve minutes 
afterwards. In a daring experiment 
which M. Blanchard had the courage 
to make on himself, he was less suc¬ 
cessful ; for on hazarding a descent 
by a parachute at Basic, he unfortu¬ 
nately broke his leg. The more dis¬ 
astrous fate of Mr. Cocking, who was 
killed in 18B7 by a descent from a 
parachute, which he detached from a 
balloon at the height of about 5000 
feet, will be in the recollection of 
many readers. 

The success attending the ascent 
of balloons, soon led to sanguine 
hopes being entertained of the 
highest benefits resulting to man¬ 
kind from the practice of aeronautics. 
The French instituted an academy 
at Meudon, for the express purpose 
of improving the art of aeronautics. 
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The proceedings were conducted with 
the utmost secrecy. The manage¬ 
ment of the institution was commit¬ 
ted to men of eminent reputation, 
and was under the direction of M. 
Conte. There was a corps of fifty 
aeronauts trained to the service; and 
a spherical balloon, thirty-two feet in 
diameter, was kept constantly pre¬ 
pared for exercising, and fastened to 
the great terrace of the lodge in the 
opt a air. Jn favourable weather it 
wa.^ liberated, and with the car, which 
contained the colonel of the corps 
and a pti iil, was allowed to ascend 
from H)0 to 240 yards; but was still 
restrained by a cord fastened from 
below. Balloons were prepared in 
this establishment for the service of 
the different armies. They were 
named with all the form of christen¬ 
ing a man-of-war, and we read of 
the Entreprenant, for the army of 
the North; the Celeste, for that of 
the Sambre and Meuse; the iler- 
cule, lor the army of the Rhine; 
and the Intrepide, for that of the 
Moselle. The decisive victory which 
General Jourdan gained in 1794, 
over the Austrian forces in the 
plains of Fleurus, has been ascribed 
principally to the accurate inform¬ 
ation of the enemy’s movements be¬ 
fore and during the battle, communi¬ 
cated by telegraphic signals from a 
balloon^ which was elevated to a 
moderate height. The aeronauts, at 
the head of whom was the celebrated 
chemist, Guyton-Morveau, mounted 
twice in the course of that day, and 
continued about four hours each 
time, hovering in the rear of the 
army at an altitude of about 1300 
feet. 3 a the second ascent the en¬ 
terprise being discovered by the 
enemy, a battery was brought to 
bear upon the balloon, but the aero¬ 
nauts soon gained an elevation be¬ 
yond the reach of the cannon. An¬ 
other balloon, constructed by M. 
Conte, was attached to the army 
sent on the memorable expedition to 
Egypt. After the capitulation of 
Cairo, it was brought back with the 
remains of the army to France, and 
subsequently employed by M. Biot 
and Gay - Lussac in their scientific 
ascent, when the latter attained the 
enormous elevation of 23,040 feet 
above the level of the sea, and satis¬ 
factorily demonstrated that the air 
at that height contains exactly the 


same proportions as that collected 
near the surface of the earth. 

The use of balloons by the French 
in war soon created a panic among 
English alarmists. It was reported 
that England would be invaded by 
clouds of aerial monsters, which 
would burn the cities and destroy 
the crops. Among the balloon prints 
before us, is one displaying a num¬ 
ber of balloons on their way to Eng¬ 
land, under which is written :— 4 O/t, 
dls be de grande invention. Dis will 
immortalize my king , my country , and 
myself. We will declare de war against 
our enemi. We will make de English 
quake. We will inspect his camps; 
ice will intercept their Jleet; we will 
set fire to their dockyards ; and we 
will take dc Gibraltar in de air bal¬ 
loon ; and when we have conquer'd de 
English , den we will conquer other 
contrieSy and make dem all colonies of 
de Grand Monarque 

But, like the subsequent threat¬ 
ened invasion by Napoleon, whose 
flotillas were to land innumerable 
troops on our shores, and did not— 
so no favouring breezes bore dreaded 
aerial machines across the Channel. 
Ancient dames once more slept in 
security, and farmers gathered their 
crops unapprehensive of danger. 

The science of aerostation was not, 
however, allowed to slumber; nu¬ 
merous attempts were made to pro¬ 
pel balloons by means of machinery 
moving colossal wings, and vanes. 
It would far exceed our limits were 
we merely to enumerate the schemes 
which were tried, all of which wholly 
failed to answer the desired objects. 
Among our prints is a representation 
of a huge horse, made of oiled silk, 
stretched over a whalebone Tame, to 
whose body wings are attached, which 
are intended to he moved by the 
aeronaut seated on the horse’s back. 
This was a French invention, and the 
description goes on to say,— 

Son corps serviroit de recipient au 
ga^ ; sa queue servit le gouvemail; et 
less quatre metis, clans 1’attitude d’un 
cheval qui galoppe, charges dans leurs 
cxtreniites (Tun coqis pesant, propor¬ 
tioning au reste de la machine, serviroient 
dc lest. On devine aisement la place 
d'une soup ape qui s’ouvrant a la volontv 
clu navigateur, laisseroit £ chapper promp- 
tement, par le rapprochement de ses 
genoux, une portion du ga z, et tempere- 
roit la legerete du cheval dans le ca.s, ou 
il vaudroit s’emporter pur de-la les nues. 
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VHigh the marvellous power of 
steam was made to minister to the 
use of mankind as a moving power, 
it was fondly hoped that the time 
had arrived for the fulfilment of that 
portion of Dr. Darwins prophecy 
alluding to aerial navigation :— 

Soon shall thy arm, unconqucn d Steam, 
afar 

Drag the slowbarge, or drive the rapid car; 
Or on wide waving wings expanded bear 
The dying chariot through the streams of 
air. 

Sir G. Cayley, and other gentle¬ 
men, wrote several ingenious papers, 
in which it was endeavoured to shew 
that steam might be successfully em¬ 
ployed to propel balloons; and much 
more attention was bestowed on this 
favourite sub ject than on that of apply - 
ing steam to drive carriages. Many of 
our readers will doubtless remember 
the Aeronautical Society, which was 
puffed into a kind of pseudo-existence 
a few years ago, and whose directors 
promised to all who became members 
on duly paying two guineas annually, 
direct communication by the society's 
aerial ship, the Eagle, with all the 
capitals of Europe. This airy phe¬ 
nomenon—brother, doubtless, to the 
eagle rendered for ever famous by 
carrying Daniel O'Rourke to the 
moon — was 160 feet long, 50 feet 
deep, and 40 feet wide: the balloon 

I tart was intended to float with the 
onger axis horizontal; and a car, 
with a caboose 75 feet long, for 
the passengers and crew, hung 
below from a net, enveloping the 
balloon. An internal balloon was 
fitted, for the purpose of ascending 
and descending at will; and the 
whole was intended to be propelled 
by four fins, or wings, or paddles on 
each side, and steered by a tail ad¬ 
justed aloft. 

What became of the Aeronautical 
Society we do not exactly know, but 
we have a faint remembrance that it 
dissolved to airy nothingness; or it 
may be, that the whole establishment 
— council, secretary, clerks, and the 
great brass plate which bore the at¬ 
tractive name of the society—took a 
flighty farewell of our land of fogs in 
their good ship Eagle. But the society 
was not wholly useless, it set people 
thinking; and we well remember the 
brilliant idea Deing propounded by 
some man, centuries in advance o! 
his age, to employ eagles themselves 


to draw our balloons. This was his 
scheme. In advance of some dozen 
of eagles he proposed harnessing 100 
pigeons, just out of reach of the eagles. 
The latter, animated by the one un¬ 
divided and natural desire to fasten 
their talons in the plump breasts of 
the pigeons, would fly at eagle speed ; 
and the pigeons, who can go the 
pace , anxious to save their lives, 
would cleave the air at a prodigious 
rate. With such a team it was ar¬ 
gued that balloons would be pro¬ 
pelled with a velocity sufficient to 
satisfy all those who are not am¬ 
bitious to be fired out of a mortar. 

We imagine that the difficulty ot 
obtaining a sufficient number of 
eagles must be assigned as the cause 
ot the above mode of propulsion not 
being carried into effect; certain it is 
that we go up and down in the old 
way in balloons, which are driven to 
and fro as the wind listeth. 

With practice and experience aero¬ 
nauts became bolder, and ventured 
to ascend during the night. The 
first nocturnal ascent was undertaken 
by M. Garnerin, at eleven o'clock on 
the night of the 4th of August, 1807. 
He ascended from Tivoli at Paris, 
under the Russian flag, as a token of 
the peace that existed at that period 
between France and Russia. His 
balloon was illuminated by twenty 
lamps; and, to obviate all danger of 
communication between these and 
the hydrogen gas, which it might be 
necessary to discharge in the course 
of the voyage, the nearest of the 
lamps was fourteen feet from the 
balloon, and conductors were con¬ 
trived to carry the gas away in an 
opposite direction. Forty minutes 
after he ascended, he was at an eleva¬ 
tion of 13,*200 feet; when, in con¬ 
sent nee of the dilatation of the 
balloon, he was under the necessity 
of discharging a portion of gas. 
About midnight, when 3600 feet 
from the earth, he heard the barking 
of dogs; about two o’clock in the 
morning he saw severa meteors 
flying around him, but none of them 
so near as to create apprehension; 
at half-past three, he beheld the sun 
emerging in brilliant majesty above 
an ocean of clouds ; and the gas be¬ 
coming expanded by the increased 
temperature, the balloon attained 
an elevation of 15,000 feet above 
the earth, when he felt the cold 
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intense. At half-past six in the 
morning M. Garnerin descended 
safely near Loges, forty-five leagues 
distant from Paris. 

A second nocturnal ascent bv M. 
Garnerin, which he made from Paris 
in September 1807, exposed him to 
the most imminent danger. In con¬ 
sequence of the pressure of the po¬ 
pulace, the balloon was liberated be¬ 
fore M. Garnerin had time to adjust 
the machinery of the valves; con¬ 
sequently, when he had risen to an 
enormous height, the balloon became 
so dilated, that M. Garnerin was ob¬ 
liged to make a rent in the silk, to 
jiermit the gas to escape, i lie un¬ 
fortunate adventurer was now sub¬ 
ject to every ca oricc of the whirlwind, 
and the balloon was tossed about 
from current to current. When the 
storm impelled him downwards, he 
wa* obliged to cast out his ballast to 
restore the ascending tendency; and 
at length, every resource being ex¬ 
hausted, no expedient was left to him 
to provide against future exigencies. 
In this forlorn condition the balloon 


a-cended through thick clouds, but 
afterwards sank ; and the car having 
violently struck against the ground, 
rebounded from it to a considerable 
altitude. The fury of the storm 
dashed him against the mountains; 
and, after many rude shocks, he was 
reduced to a state of temporary in - 
sensibility. On recovering from this 
perilous situation, he reached Mount 
Tonnerre in a storm of thunder. A 
very short time after his anchor 
locked in a tree; and in seven hours 
and a halt from the time o his de¬ 
parture, he landed at the distance of 
300 miles from Paris. 


Numerous nocturnal ascents have 
been made during late years ; but by 
far the most important night-voyage 
was that undertaken by Sir. Green, 
Mr. Hollond, and Mr. Monck Mason, 
on the 7th of November, 1836, when 
they ascended from Vauxhall at half¬ 
past one in the afternoon; and con¬ 
tinuing their voyage all night, de- 
feended safely near Weil burg, in 
the Duchy of Nassau, the following 
morning at half-past seven. 

^tr. Mason’s account of this ex¬ 
traordinary voyage is most interest¬ 
ing. At fifty minutes after five the 
balloon had crossed the Channel, and 
stood nearly over Calais. Prepara¬ 
tions were now made for the night. 
A guide-rope, of about 1000 feet in 


length, was suspended from the car. 
A lamp wa9 lighted, and ample jus¬ 
tice was done to a moat abundant 
supper. There was no moonlight. 

Nothing, in fact (says Mr. Mason), 
could exceed the density of night which 
prevailed. Not a single object of ter¬ 
restrial nature could anywhere be dis¬ 
tinguished ; an unfathomable abyss of 
* darkness visible' seemed to encompass 
us at every side; and as we looked for¬ 
ward into its black obscurity in tbe di¬ 
rection in which we were proceeding, we 
could scarcely avoid the impression that 
we were cleaving our way through an 
intermlikable mass of black marble, in 
which we were embedded, and which, sol hi 
onlv a few inches before us, seemed to 
soften as we approached in order to admit 
us still further within the precincts of its 
cold and dark enclosure. Even the lights, 
which at times we lowered from the car, 
instead of dispelling, only tended to 
augment the intensity of the surrounding 
darkness ; and, as they descended deeper 
into its frozen bosom, appeared absolutely 
to melt their way onward by means of the 
heat which they generated in their course. 

A curious example was afforded of 
the impossibility of arriving at a cor¬ 
rect idea of outward forms seen under 
the above circumstances :— 

l*or some time (observes Mr. Mason) 
our attention had been particularly di¬ 
rected to an appearance which, in the 
absence of any ground for suspecting the 
contrary, we very naturally concluded to 
proceed from some object or other on the 
surface of the earth below. Seen through 
the thick gloom of the night, and ex¬ 
tended alone in the black space that 
wrapped even' other object from our view, 
it bore the aspect of a long narrow 
avenue of feeble light, starting off in a 
straight line towards the horizon, from 
some point or source at some distance 
underneath us. What it could be, we 
fruitlessly endeavoured to determine. In 
vain we looked forward out of the car 
into the deep intensity of the surround¬ 
ing night, con'-eutrating all our powers 
of vision on the one spot, that we might 
catch some clearer view to determine our 
conjectures. The more we looked, the 
more uncertain appeared the result of 
our speculations ; nor was it until after a 
considerable lapse of time, induced by 
observing its long-continued presence in 
the same position, that we became finally 
aware that it was only one o the stay- 
ro tes attached to the summit of the 
balloon, which, hanging down at a dis¬ 
tance of five-and-twenty feet from the 
car, and being, in fact, the only material 
object within our sight, bad partially 
reflected the rays of light from our lamp 
and assumed the aspect described. 
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I ,e balloon in which this voyage 
was made was christened at Weil burg, 
by the daughter of the Baron de 
Bibra, the Great Nassau Balloon, 
and has since made many ascents. 
We cannot conclude this article with¬ 
out noticing a singular use to which 
a balloon was put lately in Paris. 


A candidate for a seat in the National 
Assembly for one of the departments 
of the Seine, caused several thousands 
of his address to the electors to be 
launched from the car of a balloon 
when suspended over the depart¬ 
ment ; a happy idea, it must be al¬ 
lowed, of general publication. 


A FIRE IN THE BACKWOODS. 


A BOUT twenty or thirty years ago, 
before the New World had been 
thoroughly thrown open to the pub¬ 
lic by the exertions of such indi¬ 
viduals as the hast of the Mohicans, 
the Pathfinder, the Wept of the 
AVish- ton -wish, and the Prairie Bird, 
there were still to be found in the 
colonial possessions of England re¬ 
mote and sequestered settlements, 
where the primitive manners of the 
mother-country blended harmoni¬ 
ously with the wild simplicity of a 
grand and uncultivated nature, and 
gave to the wanderer who came to 
live awhile on the banks of the 
Saint Croix, St. John, the Nachwak, 
or beneath the grander hills that rise 
beyond the Kcnnebekasis, a view of 
life different from any other that is 
now to be found in any world, old 
or new. 

The scenery in the provinces lying 
to the south and west of the Canadas 
partakes of the grandeur and vast- 
ncss inseparably connected in a Eu¬ 
ropean mind with the continents of 
the Rocky Mountains and the Andes. 
Rivers a mile wide, thirty leagues 
from their embouchures, endless 
forests of the pine and spruce, great 
lakes fringed with thick woods, ra- 

¥ ids where the light canoe of the 
ndian alone can escape the foaming 
fury of the river gods — all these 
varied features combine to make a 
land interesting to the mind as well 
as the eye. The North American 
Indian is the most attractive of sa¬ 
vages, and association forms after ail 
the greater part of the charm which 
attracts and attaches the heart to the 
memory of any spot, for the mere 
beauty of nature is insufficient to 
deepen admiration into love. The 
wilds of Australia, the splendour of 
the scenery of Ceylon, the loveliness 
of the Bay of Islands, unglorified by 
the light of historical or poetical 
associations, pass before the eye like 


gaudy pictures over a mirror, leaving 
little interest in their track; while a 
rock, a bare small island, a dirty 
village, a corn-field, remain cl&Meci 
in the mind with the highest and 
most enduring thoughts and life- 
lasting memories. Van Diemen’s 
Land may have some Oliver-Twist¬ 
like interest from the sorrow and 
crime that have made their way 
there at the public expense; Nor¬ 
folk Island is a mixture of Paradise 
and Pandemonium; and Pitcairn s 
Isle shall live for ever in the odour 
of Poetry as the island of Byron's 
fancy. E ven story less and songless 
Java is for us embalmed in one lone 
verse of Hcber’s Missionary Hymn :— 

What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o'er Java's isle, 

Where all in nature pleases, 

And only man is vile. 

Hut for the sunny splendour of such 
places as New Guinea, Cochin-china, 
i onquin, or Niphon, who can have 
a particle of consideration ? For the 
Falkland Isles, the Maldives, the 
Laccadives, the Alcoutian Archipe¬ 
lago, and the kingdom of Pegu, few 
can feel anything but loathing; and 
California itself till now could be best 
endured in the pages of Monsieur 
Violet of miraculous memory. But 
it is, perhaps, in the south of Africa 
that the want o associations is most 
dismally felt. The Bechuanas are 
to most tastes an uninteresting tribe 
of ourang-outangs; and who ever 
wondered that Cape Coast Castle 
witnessed the lamentable and un¬ 
timely end of poor, poetical ‘ L. E. L. ?’ 

Of all associations, however, poet¬ 
ical, historical, or romantic, none can 
equal the strong links that bind the 
heart to the spot known and loved 
in early childhood—however prosaic 
the place, the glory of the rising sun 
lingers there; and how much more 
when it lay, indeed, in a distant land, 
where life had more than Europe 
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can give of wide loneliness and pri- 
rait ive enjoyment. L'he silent poetry 
that lies In the heart of a child does 
not depend certainly lor its quality 
on the influence and atmosphere 
around it in early years, for a tiny 
London lady will play at ‘ being lost 
in the woods’ beneath the smoky 
boughs of Grosvenor Square lilacs; 
but the quantity will be different in 
the child who has its eyes, ears, and 
heart, continually teazed back to busy 
life again by the common-place of 
the existence around it to that in the 
other who dreams its days, as well as 
its nights, away in everlasting com - 
munion with Nature, in her wildest 
haunts aud freshest woods. Children 
who pass their earliest years in the 
atmosphere of chimney-tops, gas- 
lamps, and brass-knockers, arc de¬ 
prived. poor things! o:t half their 
birthright, though mercifully they 
are unconscious of their loss, and 
dabble in the gutter as gladl y as in 
the Lake of Como; yet this very 
unconsciousness is the very worst 
feature in any case of debasement, 
however it may comfort the philan¬ 
thropic mind to think that they have 
never known any better, and there¬ 
fore can feel none the worse. A 
healthy love and appreciation of the 
beauty of ‘out of doors,’ to use a 
child ' favourite phrase for Nature, 
are worth many lessons painfully 
learned on the love of God to sinful 
bovs and girls. Childhood learns 
and loves more through its eyes than 
its cars. 

It is now many years since I saw 
the iron-grey shore of Granins nan 
lie far to the west as our vessel bore 
away for England. A hundred miles 
to the north of that coast lay the 
settlements and village of Saiut Ka¬ 
tharine, situated in a tolerably large 
clearing in the woods that lined both 
banks of a wide and noble river, the 
entrance of which was defended hv 
the rapids of the Split ltock, dan¬ 
gerous and even impassable at low 
water, until the return of the tide 
from the neighbouring bay smooths 
the ruffled surface, and makes the 
passage safe for larger craft than a 
bark canoe. The scenery around is 
of a peculiarly wild and stern cha¬ 
racter ; not a hut, not a hamlet (at 
least in the days that I knew it well), 
broke the spell of its perfect solitude : 
the gloom and glory of a forest-land 

ted on all around, and the deserted 


spot was then too uninviting in its 
loneliness to induce any settler to 
establish himself in that location. 
Following the course of the river, 
the scenery gradually softened and 
brightened as a traveller proceeded 
towards the village and settlements, 
and patches of cultivated land, aud 
log-huts with faint blue smoke issu¬ 
ing from a hole in the roof, foretold 
the approach of civilization and 
cookery. 

Oh, river! lonely river! dost thou 
still indeed flow on the same, the 
very same as when a long, long time 
ago I wandered a child along thy 
forest shores—in the early spring, in 
the sudden summer weather, which 
leaps there full-grown from the tap 
of winter at one bound upon the 
earth, or at that time of the year 
when the golden gift o the Indian 
summer descends on the American 
shores, and the face of Nature 
lightens up for one brief, bright 
glance of gladness before it becomes 
wan in death ? 'hat mystical return 
of a spent summer! not all the 
charms of glorious July in the South 
can ever outshine the grave splendour 
o those few sweet weeks of the In¬ 
dian summer. 

It comes! that lovely train of 
autumn days in October and the 
first days of November, after the 
flowers and the humming-birds have 
departed, and some cold days have 
made one shrink from the chill 
breath of coming winter, — then, 
saintly and solemn, yet brilliantly 
attired as a novice on the dav of her 
profession, comes that nameless sea¬ 
son of inexpressible enjoyment. It is 
not summer, for it has not the 
luxurious, enervating glow of hot¬ 
mouthed August; it is not autumn, 
for there is nothing of sadness nor 
of damp decay, i t is more full of a 
glorious maturity than any other 
feeling—it is what autumn would 
have been in Paradise before Death 
entered the bright boundaries of 
Eden. 

The town itself in those days con¬ 
sisted of two long streets, united by 
three smaller ones; the houses were 
painted white, green, yellow, slate, 
or any other colour that suited the 
taste of the possessors. They were 
all of wood, with two exceptions : 
the postmaster and chief justice o 
the place boasted of brick buildings, 
aud held their heads up in houses of 
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two stories. ike church was of 
wood, with a lightning-conductor, so 
contrived, I remember, as to lead any 
stray electric fluid into the middle of 
the congregation, and leave it there 
to work its wicked will. There was 
one inn, kept by 1 Old Lucy/ a nc- 
gress, and runaway slave from the 
States — a 4 real lady * in a white 
cotton frock and pink kid boots on 
highdays and holy days. Not far 
from the town lay a collection of log- 
huts on a rising called the African 
Hill. These were inhabited by all 
the slaves who had secured their 
freedom by escaping beyond the 
American frontier, and by wan¬ 
dering above the bank of the 
river, on a warm night we might 
have heard them chattering, singing, 
and making merry over very frugal 
suppers without their cabin doors. 
Black George was the leading man 
of this coloured colony. lie was 
chef de cuisine in general to the 
whole settlement; no one gave a 
solemn festival without the assistance 
of Black George, wlio had studied 
cookery in a French planter’s house 
with great success. Mauy of these 
poor negroes and negresses were 
old, grey-headed, and quite ig¬ 
norant of all religion, when they 
first arrived in the colony of Saint 
Katharine. Some exertions were 
made in their favour; a Sunday- 
school was established, and the 
blacks, ranged in a row, were cate¬ 
chised once a - week. Some im¬ 
proved, some remained hopelessly 
imbecile; especially, 1 remember, 
one old woman of the name of Je¬ 
mima, who never got further than 
repeating her name correctly iu 
answer to the first inquiry iu the 
Catechism; but to the second, 4 Who 
gave you this name ?' she invariably 
replied, ‘ De debil.* 

Of the other inhabitants there is 
not anything very particular to be 
recorded. The place had then hardly 
begun to ape the airs of European 
cities. There were about a dozen 
shops altogether; the principal store 
belonging to a Quaker of the name 
of Jedediah Mawson, who imported 
a great variety of merchandise, in¬ 
cluding cheese, anchors, pins, butter, 
Bibles, and bonnets. He possessed a 
sloop named the Diggitiquash, and 
was considered a rich, rising man in 
Saint Katharine's, lie resided in a 
claret-coloured domicile, which one 


fine morning he caused to be mounted 
on castors, and trundled off to the 
east of the town, where he thought 
that the air was more salubrious. 
So easy is it to shift one’s quarters in 
a wood and shingle dwelling ! There, 
not far from his new station, lay the 
territory of 4 Aunt Peg/ an old' lady 
of that species that becomes every¬ 
body’s aunt in process of time. 
A tint i’cg was, indeed, thirty years 
ago, that often - quoted character 
4 the oldest inhabitant/ literally and 
truly the very oldest in Saint 
Katharine's. She could tell most 
wonderful and earful stories —of 
perils from the Indians, when it 
appeared to have been the custom 
of that people to dance the war- 
dance twice a-day round the house 
of ‘the oldest inhabitant' and her fa¬ 
ther—an early settler in the colony ; 
of perils from bears, who snuffed 
at the door like common lap-dogs in 
those primitive days; o ’perils from 
fire, when in another part of the 
country the burning woods had set 
fire to her father’s hut in the forest; 
of perils from the fearful Freshtt 
(how to spell that mystic word I 
never knew i, when the river break¬ 
ing up its ice into huge blocks sent 
them flying down in grand heaps to 
be melted in the bay, until some un¬ 
fortunate obstacle jammed up the 
egress, and then up swept the river, 
an unexpected guest into people’s 
beds at twelve o’clock at night. 
Often have 1 panted in horror over 
a cake of pi urns, listening to these 
astounding relations; but of all, none 
struck my fancy with so deep a ter¬ 
ror as tire ! Fire haunted me by 
day, by night— a whiff of dark blue 
smoke from a distant weed burning 
would fill me with dark and dismal 
thoughts. Was it a presentiment of 
the fright ful reality that I witnessed 
before I had completed my twelfth 
year f 

There was a considerable native 
tribe situated in the woods round 
about the settlement. They were 
seen occasionally iu the town pur¬ 
chasing rum, powder, or perhaps 
glass beads for embroidering the mo¬ 
cassins worked by their squaws. The 
Indians of Saint Katharine’s differed 
completely from the painted and 
plumed Ojibbeways or low ays lately 
exhibited iu t his country. The chief, 

I ,ouis, as he was called by the set¬ 

tlers, was a man for whom had, 
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child a s 1 was. the greatest, admira¬ 
tion and respect. He was a man 
about forty-five or fifty, very tall, a 
noted huntsman, and well known in 
the town for his honesty in any deal¬ 
ings for game, or fish, or any article 
that lie brought to sell. There was 
in the solemn, dark Egyptian caste 
efface, plain dress, and melancholy 
composure of Louis, an appearance 
totally at variance with the savage 
and grotesque bravery of the gangs 
who appeared in England, with ter¬ 
rific brows painted pea-green, and 
cheeks of delicate orange. Ear 
grander stands still in my memory 
the figure of the Indian chief of the 
Oronoktoo, as I have seen him pass¬ 
ing swiftly and smoothly along the 
wav leading to the town, in a dress 

w O 

of coarse cloth, his * leggins worked 
in gay beads, his mocassins with 
brightly dyed porcupine quills, an 
old hat, overshadowed by the gaxF 
htrdise of a plume, composed of a 
spruce branch; his hair raven black, 
and rather long, falling over his 
neck and cheeks; his face, wide at 
the eyes and cheekbones, fell away 
to a point at the chin, like the coun¬ 
tenance of the gipsy ; the mouth 
was prominent, with soft, round lips, 
ind brilliant teeth; the eyes were 
long, ^ad, and sleepy; and the nose 
rather aquiline. The first acquaint¬ 
ance that I had with Louis com¬ 
menced one day in the summer, 
when I was standing with a man, a 
friend of my father’s, at the door of 
Jedediah's store. 

The Indian entered, and was ac¬ 
costed by the Quaker,— 

1 Well, brother, what dost thee 
want ?* 

‘ Indian want urn good book,’ re¬ 
plied Louis. 

‘Brother, dost thee know what is 
good?’ 

The Indian did not answer, but 
he raised his sleepy eyes for a mo¬ 
ment to the storekeeper’s face. 

‘Brother,’ said the Quaker—for 
'nth is the term by which the In¬ 
dians in that part of the country 
always address others, and the way 
in which they like to be spoken to 
themselves—‘brother, thee wantest 
a Bible ?’ 

The Indian nodded, and held out 
half-a-dollar in the palm of his brown 
hand. The Quaker went to a shelf 
and took down some Bibles; one was 


of a larger print than the others. 

I'he Indian took the book and turned 
it over, then presented the half- 
dollar, and was in the act of pro¬ 
ceeding towards the door. 

‘Stop! stop, brother!* cried the 
Quaker. ‘That is a very fine Bibie, 
well bound, and of a beautiful type : 
that costs half-a-dollar more.’ 

The Indian stood irresolute, laid 
it down slowly—took it up — laid 
it down again, and at last turned 
again to the door. I came forward 
and said,— 

‘ I take the book,’ and I put it 
into the Indian’s hands. He looked 
at me with the surprise of a child, 
and laid down his own half-dollar, 
besides which I laid down another. 
The Quaker, with great calmness, 
laid his paws on both, and went to 
attend another customer who was in 
quest of a shoe-horn. The Indian 
nodded to me, and then wa ked off, 
without saying a word. 

There w ere no exclamations oi joy 
or gratitude ; but from that day 
Louis seemed to feel that l had a 
claim on his affection. He brought 
me a wooden bowl ol maple-jelly 
once or twice a-month ; he brought 
me uncouth looking lumps of maple 
sugar; he made me a tiny canoe, 
with delicate paddles about six inches 
long; and I went sometimes up the 
river with him to the wigWAms of 
his tribe, where I was entertained 
with all the blandishments of his 
squaw and bapooses — Anglic £, child¬ 
ren, brown brats, lithe and long as 
active monkeys. The tribe lived in 
different parts of the colony at dif¬ 
ferent times; but the settlement that 
I saw most of was the one near the 
Oronoktoo lake, for not far from it 
lived Frankland, a missionary’ from 
a Dissenting body in England, who 
had resided there for many years, 
doing all that he could towards the 
conversion and improvement of the 
Indians. Frankland was an old man 
at the time » knew him. He had lost 
his wife long before; his only daugh¬ 
ter had married a French Canadian, 
and dying in great poverty, left an 
orphan girl to the care of her father. 
The child had lived with its grand¬ 
father from the age of six or seven, 
companionless at first, until ^rank- 
land adopted the child of an emi¬ 
grant, w ho had died and left it quite 
destitute. The child was a boy, se- 
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veral years younger than little Kli^e, 
named Leonard by Frank land. The 

m 

two children were taught to write, 
read, and count by himsell f. He had 
no means of providing them with 
any education beyond the simple 
rudiments that he could impart him¬ 
self. ^rankland was a man oi a 
simple but strong character, with a 
manner eminently capable ot attract¬ 
ing and fixing the attention, and 
gaining the love of the ignorant and 
unpretending people around him. 
Unwearied in his efforts, he thought 
no labour too great for the body or 
mind of one who, like himself, had 
vowed away his life and strength to 
the service of God. lie was one of 
those in whom earnestness and unity 
of purpose were so great and glowing, 
that the contemplation of the course 
of his daily life encouraged other 
men instead of aweing them. This 
was from its extreme simplicity and 
practical activity. There was no 
stumbling at the threshold of dry 
theories; there were no hair-splitting 
metaphysics in Frankland's head or 
heart — all was direct, honest, and full 
of the kindly simplicity of a child. 

1 have heard people pitied 'or hav¬ 
ing but one idea, but, for my part. I 
think they are very happy if it hap¬ 
pen to be a good one. 

At Fran 1 .land’s house, on the 
Oronoktoo, I was a frequent visitor. 
I was a [ *lay fellow of the two child¬ 
ren; and sweet and bright are the 
recollections attached to their home 
by the lake. The house stood not 
far from the water,—it was a low 
wooden place, with a paling sur¬ 
rounding n court -yard ; there was 
a small garden, a well, a few sheds, 
but nothing else of man’s invention. 
But oh! who shall describe the 
beauty of that spot, which remains 
for me still adorned with the poetical 
exaggeration of a child’s idea! It 
stands before me like a green and 
golden glimpse into the sylvan glories 
of an enchanted forest—a feeling of 
awe, yet of world-wide independence, 
used to flutter through my heart 
when I ventured to thread alone 
some of the wild walks and narrow 
paths near the missionary’s lodge, a 
mystical infinity of woods surrounded 
me—the glory of the primitive woods. 
And who at any time of life can 
enter the precincts of an illimitable 
J forest without feelings of wonder, 


awe, 'and silent devout pleasure ? The 
vast depths oi* green, that stillness 
that is more saintly than the chill 
repose of a cathedral; the odou rs 
that are neither like fruit nor flower, 
but a combination of nuts, and roots, 
and fir-apples, with rich beds of the 
leaves of a thousand autumns; and 
then for sounds, the sudden song of 
a bird, high—high above the head 
of the wanderer, giving an idea of 
ethereal joy in the infinite heaven 
above. And more than that comes 
the spirit-like whisper of the wind 
through the heavy branches of the 
pine ; and to no tree does that bab¬ 
bler, the wind, tell such long com¬ 
plaining stories—that same wind that 
flirts with the gay and graceful l^rch 
as a lady-love for a summer’s day, 
that blows hoarse to the sturdy oa k, 
and moans to the willow; but when it 
draws near the pine its voice becomes 
deep, mellow, and exceeding sad, 
like an old song with a mournful 
close. 

Near Frankland’s house stood a 
beautiful grove of these grand old 
trees, and close upon the bank of 
the lake stood two weeping elms, 
their trunks twisted together, and 
their graceful branches drooping into 
the water. This lovely tree is far 
more delicate and beautiful, though 
not so fragile in appearance, as the 
weeping willow or the birch—they 
are not seen in great numbers, but I 
remember seeing several detached 
groups in the •woods round the 
Oronoktoo. 

Beneath this grove was an ancient 
burial-place of the Indian chiefs, 
and, therefore, to us children a spot 
of great solemnity, and to which we 
retired, not to play at noisy games 
and irreverent sports, but to sit 
quiet—the winds of early evening 
sighing over our heads; and *tefi 
stories,* long imaginary tales, of the 
great chiefs, so still now, so very 
busy and bloody in our romances, 
and to whom I imagined the mono¬ 
tonous chant of the Oronoktoo wa¬ 
ters sang a dirge worthy of the great 
kings of the forest lands. 

There was no one to take charge 
of us — what a comfort, we thought 
it! — and summer and winter, when 
I went up to Oronoktoo, we were 
allowed to do as we pleased. There 
was one old Indian woman whom we 
frequently visited in her wigwam. 
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She used to be sitting working on a 
soft bed of spruce boughs, a peaked 
cap of blue cloth worked in beads 
on her bead, a blanket round her, 
and several bapooses, her son’s child¬ 
ren, running naked in and out of the 
shelter of skins spread over poles. 
She spoke a little bad French, as 
well as a little bad English. She had 
been in Canada, and had been called 
La belle Catherine, of which title to 
beauty her face retained no claims 
when I made her acquaintance iu 
those days. 

Sometimes my little friends came 
for a few days to the town ; that was 
a Christmas treat, generally at the 
time Aunt Peg baked her dough¬ 
nuts. a species of very unwholesome 
cake; and Black George ran about 
from hoube to house cooking dinners, 
and Saint Nicholas came tumbling 
down the chimneys to deposit p re¬ 
pent in people’- stockings on Christ¬ 
mas Eve—a pleasant custom of that 
good-natured saint in many lands 
east and west of Saint Katharine’s; 
and then Aunt Peg had a quilting- 
match, a day that was of’ high and 
solemn festival. All the female 
neighbours were summoned with 
needles and threads, and a selection 
uf rags from their own repositories, 
and a quilt was spread on a frame 
that nearly filled the room. Each 
assistant displayed her treasures and 
tut the morsel of calico, or silk, or 
^atin, into a square, and neatly in¬ 
serted it with her -own initials on 
the lining, which was entirely white. 
Thus the one side was like a huge 
harlequin’s jacket, the other like a 
vast sampler, improving to the mind 
of the person who slept beneath the 
lettered folds when the quilt was at 
last finished and used. Thus there 
was a mixture of 1 work and health¬ 
ful play’ in a quilting-match, and 
the labourers went not unrewarded. 
There were flagons of ginger-wine, 
spruce-beer, jars of maple-jelly, and 
lea;—tea, that never-failing beverage 
where two or three women are ga¬ 
rnered together. 

And then there was a merry drive 
home to Oronoktoo upon the river ; 
perhaps by moonlight, in a sleigh, 
covered up with bear-skins, swinging 
tod storing along (any sleigh-driver 
knows tbe last expressive term well), 
and the bells ringing out as merrily as 
those of Christ Church in the clear, 


cold, star-bright night. Moonlight 
on snow! Who cannot, does not 
fee!, the almost awful union of the 
two purest lights in heaven and 
earth ? The one all peace, the other 
all death, but lovely aud calm in 
their meeting as 

The holy sorrow, 

When good men cease to live. 

Late one evening in the month of 
October, Mr. Frank land came to stay 
the night at my father’s house in the 
town, i le was going on an expedition 
across the country, which was to take 
him two days, then he was to pass 
again by Saint Katharine’s on his 
way home. Frankland had been al¬ 
ways kind to me, and proposed taking 
me with him, as he was to visit a 
town much larger than Saint Ka¬ 
tharine’s, and which he knew I very 
much desired to see. We were to go 
down the river a certain distance, 
then across the country on foot for 
fifteen miles, then to take boat again 
for our final destination. Louis and 
an Indian boy were to accompany us, 
and to carry' our \ cry small quantity 
of luggage. To my great joy I was 
allowed to go, and we set out. it 

as the fifth of October; the lovely 
weather and kind companionship of 
Frankland enhanced all my pleasure, 
and it was with unbounded delight 
that I left home. We sailed some 
miles down the river, and then land¬ 
ing, pursued our way across the 
woods. It was still morning — early 
morning. 

Morning on the sea. on the moor, 
on the mountains, I have enjoyed 
and loved; but, for the dec * worship 
of the heart, give me morning in the 
grand cool depths of an American 
forest, before the glow and the glory 
of day, before the glittering world of 
insect millions is humming, and buz¬ 
zing, and biting you to bits, when 
the sun and the birds have the earth 
to themselves, and you lift up your 
heart and eyes to the luminous throne 
of God, and the spirit of praise and 
thanksgiving passes into your soul 
like that precious dew of the morn¬ 
ing spoken of by the Psalmist. 

It was hot, bright noon, when 
Frankland and I stopped to rest. It 
was at the house of a Scotchman, a 
settler of good prospects, who had 
named his lot Panuockburn, since 
his own name was Bruce. He had 
cleared a good deal of his land, and 
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done a great service to his fellow- 
colonists by allowing his house to 
bear a sign, and thus give the con¬ 
venience of an inn to travellers to 
and from other settlements. lirucc 
was very glad to see Frankland ; he 
said he had been looking for him 
‘ this long while, 1 and that there was 
a child ready for him to baptize by 
the name of 1 Jimse Jod, 1 al ter some 
distant cousin. We stayed about two 
hours to rest, and were given a plen¬ 
tiful dinner for nothing. 1 /Ouis fared 
as well as we did, and we were to 
make another stay there on our re¬ 
turn the next day but one. 

4 Well, my little lad, 1 said Frank¬ 
land, as we came in sight of the town, 

4 are you very tired ?’ 

•Oil, no, sir; quite as fresh as a 
trout !* 

He laughed, and put Ins hand on 
my shoulder, saying,— 

4 Oh, it is a fine thing to he young!' 

4 ! s it, sir T i remember 1 said, not 
feeling sure but that he might be 
laughing at me: but my attention 
was soon fully taken up with our 
entrance into the town,—the town 
that I had dreamed about, talked 
about, thought about so much. 

No child ever owned to itself that 
it was disappointed. That unpleasant 
impression is left for riper years, 
when again we, some of us, become 
rather proud and anxious to confess 
that we have been disappointed in 
this, that, or the other thing. How¬ 
ever, there was enough in the town 
to dazzle and delight my senses in 
the way o! a row of shops, a stone 
church, a long brick barrack for a 
detachment of the — Regiment, and 
a hand-organ that was playing 4 God 
save the King 1 in a very indefinite 
key. I went with Frankland to the 
house of a friend of his, a merchant 
of the name of Fairfax; and there 
I saw larger and finer rooms than 
any in Saint Katharine's, and now 
began to look back with scorn and 
wonder at my long previous course 
of ignorance and darkness. The next 
day I was told that I was to go and 
see a review of the militia, and to 
this truly solemn scene 1 looked for¬ 
ward as to a ceremony fu 1 of awful 
and romantic interest. It proved to 
be an inspection of the Black Militia. 
They were assembled in a large field 
near the town. Some armed with 
broomsticks, some with spades, rakes, 


tongs, or any thing that could by 
any possibility represent a musket. 
None of them, I think, w ore shoes or 
stockings; a few possessed tattered, 
filthy, old red coats, some with one 
frail tail still dangling behind; one 
man had on a cocked hat of paper, 
another nigger had mounted a plume 
of cock’s feathers in a white palmetto 
hat; another exhibited himself in 
something very like an old straw bon¬ 
net turned hindside before, and one 
appeared in a pair of old purple tights 
and a neckcloth, i'hc manoeuvres 
consisted of running, helter-skelter, 
over the field, knocking each other 
head over heels ; running to the 
victualling department, which con¬ 
sisted of a stal L of cakes and spruce- 
beer, and at last marching slowly 
round the field with great evidences of 
self-satisfaction at their prowess over 
imaginary enemies. That evening I 
went to the 1 ireus, where a company 
were exhibiting their horsemanship. 
They had arrived from New York, 
and were the very first who had 
come to the province. A large shed 
was erected, and an amphitheatre 
soon made, and the rude contrivance 
appeared a blazing enigma of splen¬ 
dour to one spectator. Boys in rose- 
tinted inexpressibles flew on horse¬ 
back t hrough rings of coloured 1 am ps; 
a lady rode ou three horses at once, 
waving a flag of liberty till I loved 
the starry banner of the States as it 
flew ]last, round and round, on 11 :e back 
of a panting pie-bald horse, called 
the Star of the Desert, a real Ara¬ 
bian, imported at 4 enormous expense 
by the master of the troupe,* and 
attended by an ‘Eastern slave* in 
spangled shoes. 

The entertainment concluded with 
a sketch of The Life and Doings of 
Tim our the Tartar , a melo-drama of 
great ferocity, in which every body 
hut the hero, and every horse but 
the hero’s own, were burnt to death 
in the prison secretly ignited hv 
the conqueror, after snapping his 
fetters like pack thread before stepping 
out of the window. 

f left the Circus with Mr. Fairfax 
and his hoys, my head swimming, 
my eyes dazzled, my body numbed 
with the deep attention that i had 
paid to the novel scene 1 had wit¬ 
nessed. i just remember noticing 
myself, aud hearing it remarked, that 
the woods were burning in the north* 
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ttst, that the wind blew pretty fresh 
from that quarter, and that the smell 
and smoke were both oppressively 
disagreeable. I was soon in bed and 
asleep—asleep till two, I believe. 

1 was wakened by a shout in the 
street below the windows. Imme¬ 
diately after Frankland rushed into 
my room: he almost tore the door 

its hinges. 

‘Get up!* he cried; ‘quick! put 
your clothes on, the town’s on fire!’ 

He pulled me out of bed, and 
helped me to hurry on my things. 
In a few minutes we were standing 
in the street. It was dark; numbers 
ol people I heard, more than saw, 
were hurrying past, to and fro. I 
looked down the street; there was a 
light, glowing and changing on the 
sky towards the back part of the 
house. I i front we could not see 
from whence it came. A noise of a 
dull but strengthening roar of voices 
came from the same quarter. Sud¬ 
denly a light, like a lurid star, ap¬ 
peared on the roof of a house far 
down at the end of the road on which 
we stood. Then a cloud of smoke ; 
then all the windows seemed suddenly 
illuminated from within; then a 
burst of rosc-red flame, and it fell; 
and the flames leapt onwards to the 
next house, and the next, and the 
next, and a glare of intolerable 
brightness began to fill all the space 
around. People were growing wilder 
and wilder with terror, answering at 
random any questions made to them 
as they flew past. 

4 Oh, the fire’s come from the 
woods!* 

‘Xo, it was old Wilcox's forge set 

all a-fire!’ 


‘ The barracks arc blazing, and the 
wood-yards, too!’ 

‘ Oh, good Lord! what will be the 
end of this ?’ 

‘Here, take charge of these child¬ 
ren!’said one half-distracted woman, 
mistress of a school, who had lost her 
house with every thing it contained, 
and was running about uncertain as to 
the fate of her mother and sister. In 
this country, happily, the fears of the 
consequences of a fire, however awful, 
nave some bounds. There are open 
conntry, shipping on the rivers, and 
plenty of places to look to for shelter. 
How different the same calamity in 
a place where every thing on the face 
of the land acts as so much dry tin- 
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dcr, where the town is built of slight 
wooden buildings, where forests sur¬ 
round the house of every man, where 
all food, corn, cattle, and every kind 
of comfort, and possession, and life 
itself, all lie at the mercy of the 
most (rightful of elements when 
roused to a pitch of fury, endowed 
with a vast power of destruction, and 
placed in a position of illimitable 
command, — at once the greatest en¬ 
gine o’comfort, and the most cruel 
scourge for the settler in the New' 
World I 

i stood in the street, seated beside 
a heap of trunks and goods, that 
had been flung out of the doors and 
windows of the house; chairs, tables, 
boxes, books, clothes, were lying in 
a mass of strange confusion. Two 
brick houses made a stand against 
the tire ; they were completely burnt 
within, but retarded the progress of 
the fire on one side. On the other, 
the heat, the brightness, increased 
rapidly; while hoarse shrieks for 
* Water! water! ’ told the distress of 
the sufferers in that quarter. Frank¬ 
land and Fairfax had both left the 
spot where I was. The wife and 
family of the latter were sitting on 
the trunks, boxes, or chairs and ta¬ 
bles, volunteering themselves guard¬ 
ians of any stray children ; and 
numbers flocked to our corner of 
women and poor, shivering,frightened 
little ones; and so the dawn broke 
slowly upon us, huddled together 
speed i less for the greater part of 
the time, unless some new r -comer flew 
towards us to detail some additional 
loss of life and property'. At day¬ 
light Fairfax came back for a few 
moments. 

‘ Be prepared,’ be said, 4 to make 
for the church. I believe it will be 
almost the only building left, from 
its situation and being of stone. I ’ll 
come back when you’ll have to go. 
That or the river.’ 

As he spoke he threw into a box 
clasped with steel some of bis plate 
that he valued most. He and his 
eldest son carried it towards the 
water. A quarter of an hour, I su; >- 
pose, after that, the first house in the 
street where we stood took fire; it 
was the house of a merchant. He 
had refused to take out his things 
for fear of being robbed, and he lost 
every article that he possessed. Hi 9 
wife, poor woman, was screaming in 

£ 
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hysterics, and Mrs, Fairfax ran to 
her assistance. As she did so the 
opposite house blazed up, a small 
roccr's shop: a rafter fell on the 
ead of the poor man, who was at¬ 
tempting to save some of his books 
and bills; he could not be rescued 
from the furious burning of the roof 
above, which fell in a tew minutes 
after. A party of soldiers was sta¬ 
tioned at he river's edge to hand up 
buckets of water for the engines ; 
but it was, indeed, like a drop on an 
ocean of flame : the fire licked it up 
with a hiss, and flew on. And now 
our time drew nigh. The house next 
but one fell; the shrieks, roars, and 
cries of the people became perfectly 
maddening. Fairfax was seen rush¬ 
ing along the street. At that mo¬ 
ment fire hurst out in another di¬ 
rection; the smoke became sulFo- 
cating, blackening even the ghastly 
glare of the furnace around us. 
Fairfax came, his eyes bloodshot, his 
brows singed, and his dress too, with 
the intense heat to which he had been 
subjected, lie took hold of his wife 
and youngest child, telling us to fol¬ 
low. We ran along the street to the 
south-west. I n doing so we saw the 
line of the barracks burning fiercely; 
the engines were playing no longer : 
it was hopeless. Above the river 
stood the wood-yard, with fuel laid 
up for the winter, blazing away like 
one huge pyre at once: all behind 
lay in black ruins. The wind had 
sunk, but the lire was spreading,— 
whether from the woods, or from 
some accident in the town, could ne t 
then be kuown. On the whole bank 
of the river on which the town stood 
nothing was to be seen but fire, 
smoke, and ashes; hal -blackened 
heaps of houses and goods; ruin, 
and death, and tear, that had become 
cowardice and ferocity in many. On 
the other side the morning sun was 
breaking through the smoke, and 
shining in broken gleams on the au¬ 
tumnal foliage; the peace and se¬ 
curity beyond us mocked our misery. 
Oh, for the opposite shores! A 
boat l a boat! a canoe I a raft! — 
anything! But we were hurried to 
the church. Numbers followed and 
crowded in; it was soon filled: but 
more, more yet poured to the two 
doors. Many sat on the grave¬ 
stones without. A row of trees sur¬ 
rounded the wooden paling of the 


grave-yard, connected by an avenue 
that led to another cemetery. We 
had not been long in the church 
when we saw the houses opposite 
burst into a fierce, strong blaze; 
a shroud of smoke rushed through 
the building where we were: it be¬ 
came quite dark ; there were shriek¬ 
ing women lying on the altar-steps 
crying out that it was the last day, 
that Christ was coming to judgment. 
One poor girl, who had lost her 
father and brother i( :heir house had 
been the first destroyed), was stand¬ 
ing singing a hymn iu a high, shrill 
voice, and waving her arms to the 
Saviour, whom she saw, she cried 
out to us repeatedly, in a chariot of 
fire. 1 ihe chariots of Israel and 
the horsemen thereof ! ’ she screamed 
out unceasingly ; while others hid 
their faces, some sobbing in grief and 
horror, others Bilent and terror- 
stricken, others calmly awaiting an¬ 
other signal to fly to the river ; and 
still the flames swept on and on. 
A ring of fire encircled the church¬ 
yard as the trees took lire, and the 
grass was burnt up, and a hundred 
more tried to crush into the building; 
and great, broad ribands of fire, 
crimson and yellow, glittered and 
flashed along tie windows like vivid 
lightnings; and then such a sense of 
suffocation fell on all, that the door 
at the opposite end was flung open, 
and numbers poured out and made 
their escape through a shower of 
sparks, ana over burning grass and 
branches, out into the square. I 
made my way out too. I stood alone 
among a terrified and selfish crowd. 
My agony of horror had reached its 
climax, when I saw, hurrying through 
the smoke from one of the burning 
streets, Louis the Indian. He flew 
to me, took me up in his arms, and 
ran quickly to the river. Here I 
saw Frankland; he had pushed off 
from the flaming shores of the miser¬ 
able place. ! le was in a canoe, 
waiting for me. Louis plunged into 
the water with me : it was hot with 
the reflexion of the heat around. 
Louis p'aced me in the canoe, and 
Frankland made off with me. Louis 
swam till he reached a canoe lying 
floating bottom uppermost; it had 
held some refugees, who had been 
drowned in crossing from overfilling 
the bark, slight thing that it was. 
We left the shores, burning, blazing, 
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lined with shrieking wretches, who 
were making the best of their way to 
rafts, sloops, boats, and canoes. 

1 lay shivering and speechless. 

4 God help them ! ’ cried Frank¬ 
land, as we threw ourselves on the 
green and secure shores of the east¬ 
ern bank. 

Opposite, for miles and miles along 
the river, the forest was blazing away 
to a'hcs. Frankland clasped his hands 
in silence as we looked over the 
water, and Louis joining us, we 
plunged into the thick woods before 
us,—all cool and lovely they looked. 
Yet the scent of burning was becom¬ 
ing stronger every moment a& we 
hurried on. Still we trusted that 
the fire had not reached this bank on 
which we stood. We walked more and 
more quickly, and, lo! a sudden glim¬ 
mer of flame shot through a rolling 
cloud of smoke to our right. lie 
ire. the forest fire, was upon us! 
We saw the horrible rapidity of its 
progress ; the woods, d r v as dust 
with a burning long summer, lay 
like wool and tinder beneath the 
broad wings of the flame that swept 
rejoicing on its way. Brightening, 
roaring, reddening, and whitening in 
its intense fury, it came upon us. We 
ran with all our speed along the nar¬ 
row track in file. AVe looked back, 
the fire was circling round us ; like 
fiery serpents it flew from tree to 
tret, wreathing in glittering rings 
round the trunks, bursting into one 
broad blaze on the foliage, then 
coursing along the ground fanning 
itself with its own fury, rolling along 
flaying the earth w ith its keen scimi¬ 
tar, leaving raw, blackening sods be¬ 
hind it. Hotter and hotter became 
the fiery breath as it blew more and 
more fiercely upon us. Our eyes 
were bloodshot, our tongues parched, 
our breathings were painful gasps for 
life. Yet we flew on, and when I 
fell at last Louis raised me up, flung 
me over his shoulders, and rushed 
along faster than before. I almost 
lost consciousness, except knowing 
that we had to change our course. 
j he fire closed upon us ; it flew out 
here and there, encircling us in a 
death-clasp almost. Still the Indian 
posted on, faster and faster, — no¬ 
ble creature, faithful as a dog and 
swift as a deer! My head was giddy, 
confused; a dreamy sense of flying 
through clouds of smoke and light¬ 


nings 1 can now T remember, but that 
is all, until I was again on the river 
in a canoe, and laid down on my 
hack, smoke and fire still around us, 
Frankland and Louis urging the lit¬ 
tle bark on its way by every ex¬ 
ertion ; and as we drew near the 
settlement I raised my head. Great 
Heaven, w hat a scene of destruction 
was there! Not a house was left 
standing; all was black, deserted. 
A log-hut or two on the African 
i Kill had escaped ; there some of the 
inhabitants had collected their fami¬ 
lies and their goods,—the very little, 
at least, that they had been able to 
save. My family were safe, and my 
lather hurried down to the shore to 
receive me from I Yank land. i lay 
on the bank, and saw Frankland 
push oi F again, away for the Oro- 
n ok too. 

In after days ! heard rom others 
what had been the fate of Frank- 
land's home. He reached it, and 
made his way across from the river 
to the lake. Not a vestige of w*ood 
was left,— all level and black. The 
lodge w f as gone, a heap of smoulder¬ 
ings ruins lay on the spot where it 
had stood. Frankland searched the 
ashes; nothing was found except a 
few things that would not burn to 
atoms, lie searched further, with 
agony that no words of mine can de¬ 
scribe, and close under the bank of 
what had been the chiefs’ burial-place 
lie found two ha! f -burnt remains ; one 
clasped in its blackened hand some 
steel beads that it had valued more 
than any other toy. The water had 
been no protection to them, as they 
had no boat; their only servant, it 
was supposed, w r as burnt in the house. 
There, alone, unprotected, victims to 
the most aw ful agonies of fear and 
torture, the tw-o little children died, — 
* Lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
and in their death they were not 
divided. 1 But poor Frank 1 and never 
recovered the horrors of his loss. He 
died a fortnight afterwards, of grief, 
fatigue, and exhaustion. 

The 4 Great Fire 1 still remains a 
well-known epoch in the memory of 
many. Every loss, every misfor¬ 
tune, was referred to as connected 
with the Great Fire in some mys¬ 
tical way. 1 be Indians prognos¬ 
ticated that no snow would fall for 
two years, the great heat having 
dried up the reservoirs in heaven. 
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The ‘ youngest inhabitant 1 could now 
fairly beat the oldest one out of the 
field with the dreadful stories of the 
burning of the settlements; and in 
time the damage was repaired. A 
noble contribution came from Great 
Britain, and the towns rose from 
their ashes, as quickly as wooden 
towns do. Steamboats whiz up and 
down the rivers now; there are 


railways, churches, clubs, coffee¬ 
houses, belles, ball-rooms, a police, 
polkas,}iromenade concerts: but all 
the bustling impertinences of Europe 
will never make amends to me for 
the lost beauty of the louely Oro- 
noktoo, nor efface from my memory 
the early days that I passed on its 
romantic shores. 


THE ADVENTURES OF PRINCE RUPERT. 


* 

* * 


T i I H simultaneous publication of 
two works illustrative of the 
Great Civil War, has drawn public 
attention with renewed interest to 
that period of our history.* For¬ 
tunately, too, both works contain a 
large mass ol original letters, which, 
emanating from the leaders on both 
sides, enable us, as far as they go, to 
estimate out of their own statements 
the conduct and character of the Ca¬ 
valiers and Puritans. In a former 
article we gave an account of the 
discovery of the Fairfax papers, oi' 
which two additional volumes have 
just appeared, and to these must now 
be added a history of Rupert and 
the Cavaliers, drawn up from a col¬ 
lection of contemporary letters pre¬ 
served in the family of the Renctts 
of Pyt House, Witts, who derived 
them from their ancestor, Colonel 
Benett, Prince Rupert's secretary. 

The historical value of these col¬ 
lections is precisely of the kind that 
might have been anticipated from 
the nature of the documents, which 
present short and rapid details, ra¬ 
ther than premeditated statements, 
and enlighten us upon the character 
and actions ol individuals, rather 
than upon the policy and strategy of 
parties. * Written for the most part 
on the instant,’ observes the editor 
of the Fairfax papers, 4 under the 
Avails of besieged towns, in the com¬ 
mittee-rooms of the House of Com¬ 
mons, on the field of battle, or in the 
midst of councils of war, they are 
distinguished by a freshness and 
freedom seldom found in documents 


of a more formal and elaborate cha¬ 
racter.’ To a considerable extent 
this description applies to both col¬ 
lections, and indicates with sufficient 
accuracy their predominant charac¬ 
teristics. The use and interest of 
such papers are obvious. They imv 
be regarded as side-lights upon the 
grave track oi’ history, casting their 
rays into obscure passages, revealing 
indistinct facts, and disclosing that 
actual life and movement of the time 
which the pompous Muse seldom 
condescends to chronicle. They pos¬ 
sess also an advantage over the most 
copious and impartial narratives 
which ought not to be overlooked— 
the advantage of direct authenticity. 
The writers of these letters were 
thoroughly in earnest in their cor¬ 
respondence ; the details, broken and 
scattered, and sometimes imperfect, 
are at least faithful to the immediate 
impressions under which they were 
dictated; being generally confidential, 
they are free from the constraints and 
evasions, the special colouring, anti 
suppressions which more or less 
disfigure all public correspondence 
and state papers; they admit us to 
the secret fears and exultations, 
the half-formed plans, the minute 
and urgent difficulties, through which 
the struggle was carried on to its 
ultimate issues; and they bring us 
into close and familiar intercourse 
with men whose personal fortunes 
have been hitherto merged in the 
cause they served. 

Amongst those who played con¬ 
spicuous parts in the Civil War, and 


* Memoirs of Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers. Including their Private Corre¬ 
spondence. Ky Eliot Warburton. 3 vols. London: Bentley. 

Memorials of the Civil War: comprising the Correspondence of the Fairfax 
Family, &c. By Robert Bell. 2 vols. Loudon; Bentley. 
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of whom, with a large, vague repu¬ 
tation, few personal particulars .are 
known, Prince Rupert is perhaps 
the most distinguished. To dis¬ 
inter him from oblivion, to col¬ 
lect the items of his career from 
his cradle to his grave, and, above 
all, to exhibit him at full length in 
his chivalrous adherence to the king, 
is the task which Mr. Warburton has 
undertaken with zeal, and executed 
with an assiduity which leaves little 
to be gleaned by his successors. 
Prince Rupert may be regarded as 
the romantic hero of the Royal party. 
His rash courage, his fidelity, his 
manly beauty, and his knightly no¬ 
tions of honour and devotion, height¬ 
ened in their influence upon the ima¬ 
gination by the misfortunes and 
strange incidents of his life, have 
marked him out as the fitting theme 
of song and legend. The shadowy 
indistinctness in which he stands in 
the pages of history has had the 
effect of exciting a curiosity concern¬ 
ing him which history has been 
unable to satisfy, and of shewing 
him, ns through a mirage, in some¬ 
what exaggerated dimensions. Mr. 
Warburton's book will set all that 
right; for, with an enthusiasm about 
his hero which be is at no pains to 
conceal, he has put together such a 
va>t quantity of materials bearing 
upon the man and the actions in 
which he was engaged, as will enable 
the industrious reader to form an 
independent opinion of the merits 
and adventures of that gallant but 
unfortunate cavalier. 

The diffuseness of these volumes 
is favourable to the inquiry, Mr. 
Warburton has read up to his sub¬ 
ject with such diligence as to em¬ 
brace every phase of the times con¬ 
nected with the war, or immediately 
preccdiiig or following the war, so 
that the life of Prince Rupert may 
be said to be set in a panorama of 
the age in which he flourished; just 
as the old Flemish painters used to 
insert their battle-pieces in a frame- 
vrork of medallion portraits, em¬ 
blems, trophies, and weapons. Occa¬ 
sionally, perhaps, the reader may 
lose the main thread of the narrative 
in this rich -xcin of topics, and be 
inclined to wish that the text had 
not been so heavily laden with notes 
and references; hut he will find the 
advantage of Mr. Warburton’s ex¬ 


pansive and desultory treatment in 
the long run. If there be some su¬ 
perfluous sketches and descriptions, 
nothing is omitted which was useful 
to the elucidation of the subject; 
and the discursive spirit and pictur¬ 
esque style of the book possess a 
certain propriety as the reflexion of 
a period of buccaneering adventure 
and social anarchy. 

The biography altogether has very 
much the air of an historical ro¬ 
mance; and we should be puzzled to 
point out an historical romance in¬ 
laid with such surprising incidents, 
such fluctuations of fort une, and gal¬ 
lant actions. The children in the 
old fairy talcs, who were watched 
over by good and evil spirits, and 
whose lives were passed iu a weird 
drama of enchantments, were not 
whirled through wilder scenes than 
wayward destiny assigned to the 
brave-hearted Rupert. 1 ie was born 
and baptized in romance. When 
the Protestant States of the North 
threw off ti e yoke of the German 
emperor, the Bohemians offered the 
crown of their country to Frederic, 
prince palatine of the Rhine, who, 
m an unlucky hour, accepted the 
dangerous honour. Son-in-law of 
the King of England, and regarded 
as the leader of the Protestant union, 
he imagined he was, of all men, in 
the best position to turn to advantage 
the circumstances which so unex¬ 
pectedly called him to a throne. His 
wife, the Princess Elizabeth o Eng¬ 
land, sister of Charles I., and one of 
the most beautiful and spirited wo¬ 
men of her day, ‘the Pearl of Bri¬ 
tain,’ and * Queen of 1 iearts,’ was 
at his side to grace by the dignity of 
her presence the ceremonial of the 
coronation, which passed off with 
gorgeous magnificence in the old 
cathedral of Prague, amidst the re¬ 
joicings of the people. In six week* 
afterwards Prince Rupert was born. 
The event was ike a blaze of sun¬ 
shine suddenly bursting in upon a 
rison to the good people of Po¬ 
em i a, who now had a native prince 
off their own, and who hardly knew 
how to contain their transports at 
the prospect of transmitting their 
kingdom through the line of the 
glorified child. Bcthlem Gabor, the 
savage despot of Transylvania, was 
sj onsor at the ont, represented by 
Count Thurtzo, in a complete suit of 
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armour, who, receiving the infant, 

4 transferred it from his mail-clad 
arms to the gauntlcted hands of the 
deputies of Lusatia, Moravia, and 
Silesia/ This, the first incident in 
the life of the infant, was prophetic 
of the rough career of the man. 
‘Such martial dandling/ observes 
Mr. Warburton, ‘suited well with 
the future fortunes of the child/ 

So long as the pageants and feast- 
ings lasted all went well. The peo¬ 
ple, easily persuaded into confidence 
in moments of newly-acquired power, 
threw themselves into the frenzy of 
the holidays without a thought of 
providing for the security of the 
young kingdom. But the holidays 
were soon over, and when the lul 1 
came the impending danger of their 
situation became at once apparent. 
Dark clouds from Austria and Ba¬ 
varia rose gloomily on the horizon, 
and moved onward till they hung 
over the doomed city. In this mo¬ 
ment of peril, all the alliances and 
friendships of the new king fell off, 
one by one. The Protestant princes 
kept aloof; Spinola had overrun the 
palatinate; Bethlem Gabor, whose 
amity such pains had been taken to 
secure, would not move; even James 
of England, who struck for * divine 
right/ and looked upon Bohemian 
independence as rank rebellion, dis¬ 
owned his son-in-law; and the ex¬ 
ulting monarch who, only a few 
months before, had opened his reign 
under such promising auspices, was 
now alone, deserted by his Mends, 
and without money or troops to re¬ 
sist the imperial armies, who, ga¬ 
thering upou the White Mountain, 
within pistol-shot of the windows of 
the palace, pronounced the fate of 
the short-lived kingdom. Within a 
twelvemonth of that brilliant coro¬ 
nation the king and queen were 
fugitives ; and while Austria was 
thundering at the gates, the unfor¬ 
tunate pair, borne away at a mo¬ 
ment’s notice by their terrified attend¬ 
ants, were scrambling up mountain 
paths to seek safety and shelter 
where they might. 

In the confusion and dismay of 
the flight, Rupert was forgotten. 

Meanwhile young Rupert was sleeping 
soundly in his nurse’s arms, undisturbed 
by the tumult and distraction round him. 
The terrified woman laid down her 
charge to hurry after the fugitives ; and 


Baron d’Hona, the king’s chamberlain, 
found him still asleep upon the ground. 
There was then no time for ceremony ; 
the chamberlain fiung the prince into the 
last carriage just as it dashed away from 
the Strahoff. The rough jolting soon 
wakened the poor child, who had rolled 
into some indescribable recess they call 
a 1 boot/ his lusty cries attracted atten¬ 
tion, and lie was restored in safety to his 
mother. 

Away, away, for a hundred and 
twenty miles without stopping, until 
they reached Breslau, then to Frank¬ 
fort on the Oder, and then to the 
dismal old castle of Custrin, where, 
in a few days, the fugitive queen 
gave birth to Prince Maurice. 

Thus Prince Rupert entered life 
through the portals of an astounding 
reverse of fortune, whose dreary 
shadows darkened his path to the 
close. 

Rejected and repulsed on all sides 
by kings and princes, Frederic and 
Elizabeth found refuge at last in the 
hospitable swamps of republican 
Holland. They were honoured as 
the victims of a brave effort to vin¬ 
dicate the cause of civil and religious 
liberty; and hopes were entertained 
that, one day or another, the pala¬ 
tinate might be recovered. But in 
vain. Ten years passed on in an 
idle struggle to regain their posses¬ 
sions ; and at last, worn out by 
4 hope deferred/ the king died of a 
broken heart. In the meanwhile 
Rupert’s education was carefully at¬ 
tended to at the University of Ley¬ 
den. From the dawn of his capacity, 
it was evident that his inclinations 
were directed to a military life. He 
made a rapid proficiency in the study 
of tactics, mastered with ease the 
modern languages, but was slow and 
indifferent to the acquisition of other 
sciences or accomplishments. The 
silken dalliance of courts never ap¬ 
pears to have had any charms for him. 
Like most of the daring spirits who 
at that period were nurtured on the 
Continent, with a wide field of war 
and enterprise before them, he ap¬ 
pears to have attached himself at 
once to the riding-school and the 
guard-room. He was hardly sixteen 
years of age when he made his first 
campaign (1635) in the Life-guard 
of the I Vince of Orange, refusing to 
avail himself of the privileges of his 
rank, and voluntarily participating 
in the privations and hardships of 
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the common camp. In the same 
rear he paid his first visit to Eng¬ 
land, where he was graciously re¬ 
ceived by his uncle Charles. Here 
he passed a whole twelvemonth, and 
tine so attached to the country, 




that, says his biographer, he thence¬ 
forth looked upon it as his own. It 
was proposed to provide tor him 
about the court; but Charles seems 
to have been unwilling to give him 
any position of that kind, and other 
things were thought of. Amongst 
the suggestions that were thrown 
out, the viceroy ship of Madagascar 
was named ; and Laud offered to 
make him a bishop,—a proposal 
which the sturdy young soldier, as 
might have been anticipated, indig¬ 
nantly rejected. All these notable 
plans failing, the next expedient that 
presented itself was marriage; and 
negotiations were opened tor the 
baud of Mademoiselle de Rohan, the 


daughter of the famous Huguenot 
duke. The negotiations, it seems, 
were carried on and oil for full 
eleven years. — the young people 
never through that time having 
seen each other, Itupert being very 
unwilling to be married under such 
circumstances, and the lady in the 
end relieving him of all anxiety on 
the point by marrying Henri Chabot. 

We next find Rupert returning to 
the Hague with his brother, Charles 
Louis (the same who afterwards 
sneaked about the heels of the Par¬ 
liament, in the hope, as some have 
conjectured, of succeeding to the 
throne of his uncle), and joining the 
Prince of Orange at the siege ot 
Breda. He now for the first time 
conspicuously displayed that head¬ 
long and impetuous valour which 
ever afterwards distinguished him in 
the field. The following instance of 
his rash intrepidity is derived from 
a MS. biography found amongst the 
Benett papers:— 

One night, there was a pause in the 
almost perpetual conflict; the soldiers of 
attack and defence both rested their 
wearied limbs—the besiegers in deep 
deep. Rupert’s watchful ear detected 
some sounds within the walls ; now 
plainly audible, and now so faint, that 
he feared to give what might have proved 
a false alarm. He wakened his brother 
Maurice, who likewise heard some doubt¬ 
ful sounds rising from among the red gables 
of the old leaguered town. The brothers 
moved away through the mist, and crept 


up the glacis so silently anil so near the 
enemy, that they could detect the form¬ 
ing of troops for a sortie, and even their 
appointed destination. Retiring to their 
own camp as silently as they had left it, 
they hasted to Prince redcric’s quar¬ 
ters ; and before the enemy had crossed 
their drawbridge, the Hollanders were 
drawn up in battle to receive them. 

Breda soon afterwards surren¬ 
dered, and Rupert, returning to the 
Hague, employed himself in gather¬ 
ing a force out of the wrecks of the 
various armies broken up at the end 
of the war, for the purpose of joiu- 
iner the Swedes under Banier, in a 
forlorn attempt for the recovery of 
the palatine. He had the command 
of a regiment of cavalry; and in the 
first encounter with he Austrians 
near Lamgo, fought with reckless 
courage against overwhelming odds. 
On this occasion, as, indeed, in almost 
every engagement in which he was 
afterwards concerned, the fury of his 
personal onslaught carried every 
thing before it, so that even while 
the field was lost all around him, he 
was individually successful. The 
consequence was, that in following 
up his isolated triumph, instead of 
looking to the general state of the 
battle, an error to which liis impetu¬ 
osity invariably committed him, he 
was at ’ast cut oti trom his troops. 
Turning for a moment to cheer on 
Ids men, he found lniiiselt alone. 
The effect of this discovery was only 
to stimulate him to still more daring 
achievements, ending in a disastrous 
result, which a more prudent soldier 
might have easily avoided. 

Bursting from his assailants, he rode 
at a high wall; Ids exhausted horse re¬ 
fused it, and sunk upon the ground, liis 
pursuers rushed forward to secure hiui j 
but striking down the foremost man, he 
refused all quarter, and lough- 
rately on, until overwhelmed with num¬ 
bers, and borne by sheer strength to tli8 
ground. Colonel Lippo struck up the 
visor of his helmet, and, not knowing his 
face, demanded who he was ? 

* A colonel/ replied the palatine. 

< Sacre met !* cried the gray-haired ve¬ 
teran, 1 you are a young one.' 

Just then, General Hatz field rode up ; 
he immediately recognized his prisoner, 
addressed him with respect, and com¬ 
mitted him in charge to Colonel Deve- 
reux to escort to Warrendorf. 

The ill-advised expedition was 
thus scattered to the winds, and 
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Prince Rupert was sent a prisoner to 
the grim old castle of Lintz, on the 
1 dark - flowing Danube,' where he 
was confined for three years — a 
heavy instalment of the panting 
spirit at that season of youth anP 
ardour. 

A boyhood— for he was yet little 
more than twenty— which had al¬ 
ready passed through so many vicis¬ 
situdes must have its gleams of 
tender romance, and from time im¬ 
memorial the captivity of knight- 
errants has been usually solaced bv 
some gentle influence shedding its 
sweetness upon the gloom of the 
dungeon. And so it fell out with 
Rupert. The castellan o this old 
fortress, Count Kuffstein, had a fair 
daughter, ‘one of the brightest beau¬ 
ties of her age,’ and rarely gifted; 
and the veteran, who was charged 
with a sinister mission to convert 
llupert to Catholicism if he could, 
suffered these young persons to he 
much together, partly, perhaps, to 
cheer the royal prisoner, and partly, 
it may be, in the hope of effecting 
his conversion through a fascination 
against which faith has sometimes 
been found to give way. Admira¬ 
tion for the heroism, and pity or 
the misfortunes, of the prince, pro¬ 
duced a very natural effect upon the 
heart of the young lad3% who, in¬ 
stead of winning over her captive, 
lost herself. As the story runs she 
fell in love with Rupert, who, in 
long years afterwards, says the 
quaint old MS., ‘never named her 
without admiration, and expressinge 
a devotion to serve her with his lyfe.’ 
This piteous episode comes to us in a 
fragmentary form. We know no¬ 
thing of what became of the cas¬ 
tellan’s daughter; and, from the 
absence of all further allusion to her, 
we are left to conclude that after 
Rupert was liberated they never 
met again. 

Great eiforts were made for bis 
enlargement, and it was not until the 
empress herself interceded, and until 
Rupert had pledged himself never to 
fight against Ferdinand, that his 
freedom was effected. 11 is life was 
now to be begun in good earnest. 
Accepting an invitation from bis 
uncle Charles, whose affairs were 
lowering and threatening war, he 
sailed for England iu the memorable 
year of 1642. 


[July, 

When Rupert landed in England, 
the king was already on his way to 
the north, * only hesitating where he 
should raise his standard.’ Rupert 
lauded in the evening, and, beiii^g 
too impatient to wait for morning, 
set off on horseback at once. It was 
a sharp frost, and beiu" a dark night 
the horse slipped, and the prince, 
thrown to the ground with violence, 
dislocated his shoulder. This was 
an evil omen to begin with. Join¬ 
ing the king at Leicester Abbey, he 
received charge of the royal cavalry; 
and the next day, proceeding to Not¬ 
tingham, assisted at the setting up of 
the royal standard. 

Having conducted the prince to 
this point, which opens upon the 
most important and best - known 
events of his career, it is time to 
bring him in person before the reader, 
and to shew what manner of gallant 
nmn it was who was destined to 
occupy so conspicuous a position in 
the Civil War. Mr. Warburton’s 
portrait is, no doubt, a little over¬ 
charged, and somewhat fanciful; 
but the true lineaments shine clearly 
enough through it nevertheless. 

Prince Rupert was now nearly twenty- 
three. His portraits present to us tifie 
ideal of a gallant cavalier. Ilis figure, 
tall, vigorous, and symmetrical, would 
have been somewhat stately but for its 
graceful bearing and noble ease. A 
vehement, yet firm, character predo¬ 
minates in the countenance, combined 
with a certain gentleness, apparently in 
the thoughtful but not pensive eyes. 
Large, dark, and well-formed eyebrows 
overarch a high-bred, Norman nose : the 
upper lip is finely cut, but somewhat 
supercilious in expression. A lower 
part of the mouth and chin have a very 
different meaning, and impart a tone of 
iron resolution to the whole countenance. 
Long flowing hair (through which, 
doubtless, curled the romantic ‘ love¬ 
lock 1 ) flowed over the wide-embroidered 
collar, or the scarlet cloak. He wore 
neither beard nor moustaches, then 
nlirost universal; and his cheek, though 
bronzed by exposure, was marked by a 
womanly dimple. On the whole, our 
cavalier must have presented an appear¬ 
ance as attractive in a lady’s eye, and :k 
unlovely in a Puritan’s, as Vandyke ever 
immortalized. 

Confining ourselves strictly in this 
notice to the personal adventures ot 
Prince Rupert, without entering 
upon the political questions involved 
in the war between Charles and his 
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subjects, we will extract two brief 
passages from the Rupert and Fair¬ 
fax volumes, in which the editors, 
differing widely in their views of the 
composition of the contending armies, 
and of the cause which drew them 
into the field, described from oppo¬ 
site points of sight the camps which 
were now fairly set up in England. 
There are minute and curious traces 
of agreement as well as of contrast in 
these passages which will not fail to 
strike the reader. The author of 
the Rupert Memoirs observes:— 

I do not believe that the king's party 
monopolized all the chivalry — or the 
vices either — of the war. i f the Puritan 
cause was adorned with little outward 
shows or braveries, its source of energy 
by deep within, in the souls ot men; 
and there lay, also, its support and 
power. Devoted and desperately daring 
as was the Cavalier, he had not the same 
occasion tor moral courage as the Puri¬ 
tan ; his cause was that of his 1 anointed 
king,’ at the same time graced and 
guarded by ancestral predilection and 
long-established reverence. The Puritan 
entered on the strife, not only against his 
sovereign, but against those ancient pre¬ 
judices of world - wide respectability 
which to him also had once been dear 
and revered ; he left the firm and simple 
ground of allegiance to struggle danger¬ 
ously after what was then a mere ab¬ 
straction. The Cavalier, fired with visions 
of kingly power and courtly fame, as he 
dashed, all plumed and scarfed, through 
fields of blood, had nothing but the 
fortune of the day to fear. The Puritan, 
dark and gr in, stood stoutly to his arms 
as one who knew that freedom or the 
scTTold were his only alternative. 

The editor of the Fairfax Me¬ 
morials thus describes the two par¬ 
ties 

In this character [a soldier of fortune] 
we discover traits of sensuality and 
coarsei^-ss which offer a broad contrast 
to the romantic ideal of the gallant and 
generous Cavalier. But the king's ser¬ 
vice was put to extremities in replenishing 
its materiel , and compelled to avail itself 
of all the unappropriated muscles that 
could be procured, without exercising 
much delicacy of choice. And thus the 
Royal army, which boasted of such noble 
spirits as Falkland and llopton, was 
freely recruited from the troops of roy- 
stering brigands, who poured into Eng¬ 
land at the first trumpet-blast of the 
war. Thi< mixture of chivalry and base¬ 
ness was not to be found on the other 
side. The Puritans fought for a cause ; 
and this was the grand distinction be¬ 


tween the two parties. Royalty made 
up its army, as king's armies time out of 
mind have been made up, by the standard 
of height and the seductions of pay; but 
the army of the Parliament was enlisted 
by a principle, and every man had his 
heart in the struggle, and staked his 
fortune on the issue. 1 ilence, it the 
Puritans lacked the picturesque acces¬ 
sories and poetical elements with which 
the plumed and starred Cavaliers have so 
plentifully supplied the pages of histo¬ 
rical romance, they possessed purer and 
more earnest elements, steadfastness of 
purpose, devotion to the death, and a 
moral heroism less dazzling on the sur¬ 
face, but bequeathing to idl t ime its solid 
triumphs and imperishable example. 

The case is fairly stated on both 
sides, according to the convictions of 
the writers; and it must be allowed 
that the measure of ccnsu*c and 
defence is pretty equally balanced 
between them. If the Puritans, <»n 
the one hand, are stripped somewhat 
of the grandeur of their patriotism 
by being described as men who fought 
with desperation because their only 
alternative was freedom or the scat- 
fold, the Cavaliers are dismissed, on 
the other, to the coarse and sensual 
companionship of the roystering bri¬ 
gands who, liberated from the wars 
of the Continent, flocked for pay to 
the standard of the Englis king. 
The dispassionate reader of the nine¬ 
teenth century, looking back calmly 
at the horrors of a war which leagued 
brother against brother and spread 
ruin and desolation over the face of 
the kingdom, will probably be dis¬ 
posed, whichever direction his sym¬ 
pathies may take, to recoil from 
pursuing the contrast any f urther. 

From this time onward the course 
of Rupert becomes mixed up With 
the general events of the war, which 
can he more profitably trace l in the 
works themselves than in our limited 
space. But a few prominent features 
may be selected in illustration of his 
personal character and achievements 
without incurring the dulness of a 
twice-told tale. 

Mr, Warburton is of opinion that 
the correspondence which he has 
collected proves Prince Rupert to 
have been * the director of the whole 
war,* which, he adds, ‘considering 
the issue of the war, may appear to 
be an unfortunate admission for the 
prince.* Now we think the prince 
may be justly spared this u i itm M 
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nate admission. The war was essen¬ 
tially scattered, broken, and irregular, 
and incapable of being guided by the 
j udgment of any single person what¬ 
ever. They were fighting on the 
border of Wales, in the north, and 
in other places, at the same moment. 
In almost every county in England 
the Royalist and Puritans had towns 
and fortresses which they defended 
or Lbesieged (see Rush worth), and 
which could not by any human 
means be reduced within any system 
of communication or central direction. 
Troops and detachments of troops 
Hew from place to place, and so un¬ 
certain and unexpected were their 
movements, that it would have been 
impossible for any general to lay 
down a plan of operations that could 
either anticipate or control their con¬ 
duct for a day in advance. In 
almost all instances, except when 
they were concentrated for a battle 
or a siege, they were com}idled to be 
governed by the pressure of unfore¬ 
seen circumstances. Fairfax felt the 
dangers of this mode of desultory 
warfare so forcibly, that he repeat¬ 
edly urged upon his father, who was 
then general of the north, the impe¬ 
rative necessity of collecting his 
strength to a focus, and bringing 
matters to issue in a decisive engage¬ 
ment. Ct was by this policy the 
north was ultimately cleared; and 
such appears to have been through¬ 
out the aim of Fairfax, who, much 
more than Rupert, wuelded a direct in¬ 
dividual ascendancy over his soldiers. 

But, independently of the difficulty 
of directing a war which every day 
shifted its ground, and appeared in a 
hundred places at once, Rupert may 
be vindicated from the odium of the 
failure of the war on other grounds, 
the dissensions and jealousies which 
distracte* 1 the royal camp. Clarendon 
has furnished such full accounts of 
these destructive differences, that the 
reader who is familiar with his nar¬ 
rative will require no additional evi¬ 
dence of the fact, that however great 
was the influence of Rupert while it 
lasted, and however anxious the king 
might have been to sustain him in 
his command, he could not have di¬ 
rected the operations of the war, even 
had liis capacity for such a trust been 
much higher than it was. 'Whether 
he was fitted for so responsible an 
office is another question. 


[July, 

Rupert was essentially a fighting 
man,—so, also, was Fairfax; but 
there was this important distinction 
between them as generals,—that Ru¬ 
pert was always impatient o nego¬ 
tiations with the Parliament, and 
eager, even at the worst, to bring 
matters to a settlement on the fie d ; 
while Fairfax, no less impetuous aud 
decisive in battle, never abandoned 
the hope of a constitutional adjust¬ 
ment up to the last moment, when 
the authority he had wielded with 
such powerful effect perished in his 
hands. Fairfax was distinguished by 
calmness and patience in council; 
Rupert was as rash in council as in 
the skirmish, could not brook mea¬ 
sures of delay, and was foremost in 
urging on the reckless fury of the 
Cavaliers against any odds that might 
present themselves. The brilliant 
but imperfect successes which the 
meteoric genius of Rupert achieved 
were invariably accompanied by the 
ruinous slaughter of his followers; 
while Fairfax understood the art of 
achieving important results with 
trifling losses. There was a saying 
extant in those days which epitomised 
this remarkable quality: it was ob¬ 
served of Lord Vere, under whom 
Fairfax first flushed his sword, that 
no man could do such great things 
with a few men; and of Fairfax, that 
no man could do such great things 
with the loss of a few. In another 
aspect, also, these famous leaders were 
no less strikingly contrasted. Ru¬ 
pert was vioknt and sanguinary in 
the conduct of the war; and Fairfax 
spared the effusion of blood where he 
could, and frequently entered into 
treaties where the broken condition of 
the Royalists, pent up in small towns, 
and reduced to the last extremity, 
rendered them an easy prey to his 
arms. IVfany honourable instances 
of this kind might be adduced on the 
side of Fairfax, but vve apprehend it 
would he difficult to discover a soli¬ 
tary case in which the military ardour 
of Rupert admitted of adjournment 
or parley. His biographer says of 
him tiiat, 1 restrained by no local in¬ 
fluence or patriotic misgivings, he 
only saw in the anti-Royalist a foe 
and, perhaps, there is that much ex¬ 
cuse lor him,—that the fields he ra¬ 
vaged were not those of his birth, 
that the inhabitants were not his 
countrymen, aud that he was not 
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checked in his fierce career by any 
considerations affecting immolated 
kindred or the sacrifice of friends. 
With Fairfax it was, undoubtedly, 
otherwise, especially in the north, 
where his father exercised complete 
jurisdiction, and where his family 
had been influentially seated through 
former generations. 

On both sides throughout that 
disastrous war lamentable excesses 
were confessedly committed; but we 
are instituting a parallel, not between 
Roundheads and Cavaliers, but be¬ 
tween two of the distinguished lead¬ 
ers, who, equally brave in arms, pre¬ 
sent points of dissimilarity in other 
respects which possess much historical 
interest. 

Prince Rupert was concerned in 
nearly all the great engagements,— 
Birmingham, Chalgrove, York, New¬ 
bury, Noseby, Bristol. For the most 
part the king relied implicitly upon 
his attachment, and nobly was his 
confidence repaid ; for utterly indif¬ 
ferent to personal risk, and rushing 
onward with dauntless energy into 
smoke, thunder, and carnage, the 
prince displayed an heroic devotion 
which commanded the admiration 
even of his enemies. For these ser¬ 
vices he was appointed President of 
Wales and created Duke of Cumber¬ 
land and Earl of Holderness ; but he 
did not arrive at these fugitive dis¬ 
tinctions without exciting the jea¬ 
lousy and malice of the English 
officers. They were jealous of him, 
not merely as a soldier, but as a 
stranger, and left no means untried 
of bringing about dissensions between 
him and his uncle. But the king 
was more than usually firm in his 
reliance upon Rupert. He bad no 
other friend so true, so vigilant, so 
disinterested ; and although he occa¬ 
sionally vacillated, and betrayed to 
his favourite master of the horse that 
same infirmity of purpose which 
roved so fatal on graver occasions, 
e preserved his faith to Rupert with 
tolerable firmness and equanimity, 
until the prince surrendered the city 
of Bristol. Then the rage of the 

i * * o 

king broke out into the wildest de¬ 
nunciations, and without pausing to 
examine the exigencies under which 
the surrender took place, be issued a 
proclamation stripping bis nephew 
of all bis commissions, writing to him 
at the same time to desire that he 


should transport himself beyond the 
seas, and 4 seek his subsistence until it 
should please God to determine of 
his condition.’ The romantic adven¬ 
tures of our soldier ol fortune were 
thus once more brought to a most 
unhappy crisis; he was once more 
cast loose upon the earth to find 
employment and protection where 
he might; and the heavy years of 
anxious and perilous toil through 
which he had laboured in the cause 
of the English king were thus, in a 
single hour, overshadowed by igno¬ 
miny and disgrace. 

But his proud spirit determined 
him not to submit quietly to this 
overwhelming degradation; and not¬ 
withstanding that the king had sent 
him a pass to leave the kingdom, he 
resolved to see his majesty and jus¬ 
tify his conduct. It was no easy 
matter to cross the country to New¬ 
ark, where the king then ay; but 
the courage of the prince was equal 
to the enterprise. At the head of 
eighty men he set forth to ‘break 
through the enemy,’ and had a nar¬ 
row escape at Burghley, the Duke of 
1 Buckingham’s house, then a parlia¬ 
mentary garrison. The account is 
derived from his own diary : — 

The prince drew Inis troop into two 
divisions in a broad highway there, and 
the governor (who had formerly been in 
his highness’s troop) led out a small 
forlorn hope, which they beat in. The 
governor came with the gross of his body, 
and knowing the prince, lie came up 
with his pistol and missed fire, and then 
cried for quarter, but the prince shot him 
dead. And then in a riiort time the rest 
fled. 

At Belvoir Castle he was placed in 
a similar danger, but at last arrived 
safely at Newark. 

W hen he came the governor drew out 
to receive him ; and when he came in, 
the prince desired the king, if he would 
have him go away, he might be tried by 
a council o war : which lie was, and 
cleared, the Earl of Lindsey being pre¬ 
sent. The thing in issue was the yield¬ 
ing of Bristol; the prince was cleared, 
and the king signed an instrument sig¬ 
nifying as much. Then the Governor of 
Newark, Sir R. Willis, having drawn out 
of the town as aforesaid, it was Hooked on 
as a crime, and he was turned out. Then 
Prince Rupert, and Prince Maurice, Lord 
Gerrard, Colonel Osborne, and Sir John 
James, desired leave of the king to be¬ 
gone *, and they had leave, and sent to 
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the Parliament for a pass, and they would 
give none, except he would engage never 
to serve the king, which lie refused.* 

i>lit although Prince Rupert was 
thus honourably acquitted by a coun¬ 
cil of war, he was by no means satis¬ 
fied. 11 is personal honour was cleared, 
but malignant influences were still 
working on the king’s mind. The 
first effect of his majesty’s indisposi¬ 
tion to restore the prince to his con¬ 
fidence was shewn in the removal of 
Willis, the governor of Newark, be¬ 
cause he had 4 drawn out 1 to give 
Rupert a ceremonial reception, and in 
the appointment o a friend of 
] >igby s to the vacant office. By way 
of evading the great scandal of the 
disgrace and division caused by tins 
act, Willis was placed in command 
of the Life Guards. 1 ![e considered 
himself, however, publicly disho¬ 
noured ; and consulting his friends, 
with Prince Rupert at their head, he 
resolved to demand public reparation 
from the king. About twenty of 
these gentlemen appeared in the pre¬ 
sence of the king while he was at 
dinner, and asserting their own loy¬ 
alty and zeal, demanded a court- 
martial. Ilis majesty contented him* 
self with simply desiring them to 
withdraw. According to some ac¬ 
counts, swords were drawn on this 
occasion, and the affair was described 
as a mutiny. However that may 
be, Rupert and the rest relinquished 
the service; and within eight days 
from the date of his acquittal we 
find the prince applying to Parlia¬ 
ment for ]Kisses for himself and his 
friends to leave the kingdom. The 
passes were granted, on condition that 
the seceding Cavaliers should give a 
promise never to bear arms against 
the Parliament, which they refused. 
The prince, notwithstanding that he 
gave this proof of devotion to his 
uncle, was obstinate in his resol ution 
to staud aloof from the king’s coun¬ 
cils. In vain Legge and Secretary 
Nicholas urged upon him the neces¬ 
sity of submitting to his majesty for 
the sake of the common cause,—in 
vain ! )orset implored him to 4 sink 
or swim with the king;* no expostu¬ 
lations or arguments could move him. 


It does not appear how long 1 ! u- 
pert held to this inood, nor uricier 
what circumstances he was induced 
to return to the royal service; but 
in a few months he was again in the 
field, cutting his way to the king 1 at 
Oxford, and ready to share the peril 
of the unfortunate flight to the Scotch, 
camp. Rupert was opposed to that 
pitiful and hazardous expedient, and 
obtained a letter from tne king ex¬ 
onerating him from all participation 
in the advice upon which his majesty 
acted; but he was willing, never the¬ 
less, to share the danger, which the 
king would not permit him to do, 
fearing that his 4 stately figure * would 
attract the notice of the enemy. The 
sequel is soon told. Oxford surren¬ 
dered, the king was a prisoner, and 
Rupert set sail for France. 

Now begin the most startling ad¬ 
ventures in the life of the wandering 
Rupert. Proceeding to Paris, he 
obtained the appointment of marechal 
de camp in the French army. After 
a service of constant hardships, which 
lasted for nearly two years, he retired 
to the Hague, and soon afterwards 
took the commaud of the (loyalist 
fleet then cruising, or marauding, in 
the English Channel. The royal 
cause was now fairly ‘at sea,* as Air. 
Warburton says, although hardly in 
the sense in which he uses the phrase; 
nor can we quite agree in the com¬ 
parison which he draws between the 
position of the prince, exercising this 
wild buccaneering command, and that 
of the formidable old sea-kings:— 

From the time that lie first trod the 
deck of his gallant ship, he assumed the 
bearing and the tone, as well as the 
habits, of the ancient vikings. In the com¬ 
mission that he received, he was invested 
with 1 all the command at sea that he 
had formally held on shore that is to 
say, he was absolute. To gratify the 
official people about the exiled court, the 
young viking received what were termed 
* instructions,' but those instructions were 
dictated according to his own resolute 
will, and were binding no longer upon 
him than lie chose. 

We are not prepared to dispute, 
because we really do not exactly un¬ 
derstand what the statement means, 


* There is a slight inadvertence in the statement of this transaction, which is said 
in the text to have taken place at Oxford. But it is clear from the documentary 
evidence that the council of war which acquitted Rupert was held at Newark. — 
Memoirs , iii. 201. 
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that Rupert assumed the tone and 
habits of a viking; but in no ot her 
respect does this strange maritime 
expedition suggest any point of re¬ 
semblance to the expeditions of the 
sea-kings, it was, in fact, neither 
more nor less than a piratical cruise 
on a grand scale, under royal colours 
unauthenticated by royal power. Its 
real nature and objects are very 
clearly set forth by Mr. Warburton 
himself:— 

The Prince of Wales and all his court 
were nearly famishing in their exile; 
they looked to Ruperts squadron to fur¬ 
nish them with the very necessaries of life. 
But for tl»is consideration, the extraor¬ 
dinary squadron we are about to sail with 
would never have been fitted out; and 
while Ormond anxiously expected Rupert 
to enable him to reconquer Ireland, the 
courtiers’ frst anxiety was, that his 
highness should enable them to obtain 
their bread. The naval speculation was 
perfectly succr.sdbl in this point of view. 
The king, being persecuted by every one, 
proved a great source of profit to the 
royal buccaneers. There was scarcely 
any flag that had power to protect its 
owner. Wherever a ship was seen, she 
was pursued ; wherever pursued, she was 
taken, and the remaining process was 
wonderfully simplified by the nature of 
the * Court of Adjudicature.’ This high - 
sounding tribunal seems frequently only 
to have comprised the officer of the watch ; 
at other times it amounted to a court- 
martial of the beggared and rapacious 
Cavaliers. A sail in sight , and a well- 
secured prize t soon became synonymous . 

This squadron, in short, carried on 
a 1 predatory war,’ or * naval specula¬ 
tion.’ which the energy and boldness of 
Rtq>ert enabled him to prosecute with 
a profit as extraordinary as the un¬ 
dertaking itself. The mixture of 
actual piracy and simulated forms of 
war developed by the conduct of the 
squadron is thus frankly described:— 

Throughout the mass of his naval cor¬ 
respondence we may trace a very curious 
texture of warlike and commercial in¬ 
terests. The latter, however, is always 
subservient to the former, if new guns 
for the Antelope or the Honest. Seaman 
are required, hides, or, peradventure, 
elephants' teeth, are to be exchange ! for 
than; if the exiled King of England 
prevails on some merchant to cash a bill 
for him, it is always drawn on Prince 
Rupert, and a frigate is despatched for 
means to honour it. If the palatine's 
men become more mutinous than usual, 
from want of pay, lie sends them out to 
catch a .-hip for themselves, the first that 


hove in sight; they are seldom particular 
about the Jiag. And in this marvellous 
manner [very marvellous, indeed !] the 
palatine leads his squadrons for four long 
years through fleets of the angry enemy, 
w ith a Blake at their head ; not only re¬ 
ceiving no money from the king, but 
supporting him and his needy courtiers 
by his formidable industry . 

We are afraid that this newly- 
discovered chapter in the fortunes 
of Prince Rupert, while it will 
greatly increase the romantic interest 
of his li*e, will add little to the lustre 
of his fame. The robbers of the 
Rhine, who, in the good old times 
when 

Those might take who had the power, 
And those might keep who could, 

used to descend from their strong¬ 
holds to levy contributions on the 
commerce of the river, without being 
particular about the ilag, followed an 
occupation not differing very ma¬ 
terially from that in which the young 
viking was now engaged. That he 
followed it, too, with considerable 
advantage’to himself, maybe inferred 
from his subsequent expeditions, 
when, after having tasted the sweets 
of piracy in the English Channel, lie 
made a voyage to Portugal, and 
cruised along the coast of Barbary, 
falling upon all the prizes that fell 
in his way, and amassing an almost 
fabulous fortune, which enabled him 
afterwards to make such a splendid 
show in Paris as to obscure the bril¬ 
liancy of the court itself, and render 
him so attractive in the eyes of the 
ladies that he was overwhelmed with 
1 love-letters.’ 

Retiring from these questionable 
pursuits, he sank into a life of privacy; 
ids mind and Ins habits, however, 
had been inured to too much activity 
to sutler him to indulge the luxury 
of repose. lie had relinquished all 
intention of seeking further glory, 
or wealth, by flood or field ; hut he 
devoted himself to the ‘forge, the 
laboratory, and the painter’s studio . 1 

It was during this closing lull of 
his stormy life that he discovered or 
improved the art of mezzotint, lu¬ 
bricated a gunpowder of ‘ ten times 
the ordinary strength,’ invented the 
composition called ‘ prince’s metal,’ a 
method of fusing black-lead and re¬ 
storing it again, a mode of ‘blowing 
up rocks in mines or under water,’ 
an instrument to ‘ cast platforms into 
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perspective,' an ‘hydraulic engine,* 

* hail-shot,* guns for ‘ discharging 
several bullets very rapidly,* and im¬ 
provements in the quadrant and the 
locks of fire-arms. ‘Perhaps,* adds 
his biographer, * to him also is to be 
attributed the tov that bears his name 

m 

as L Ruperts drop; 1 that curious 
bubble of glass, which has long 
amused children and puzzled philo¬ 
sophers.* 

Upon the Restoration he returned 
to En^ and, where he seldom troubled 
himself to interfere in public affairs. 
He was sworn into the Privy Coun¬ 
cil, but appears to have devoted more 
of his time to the Royal Society, 
which at that period, like his own 
glass bubbles, was puzzling the heads 
of the p' lilosophers. J he remainder 
of his life furnishes few incidents. 
We are informed that he had 4 vainly 
endeavoured to marry and become 
respectable after his return from the 
West indies; 1 and that he, 4 unhap¬ 
pily, took refuge from loneliness in 
associations of a different description.’ 
There are several proofs extant of 
his 4 ignoble conquests over the soft 
and worthless affections of the ladies 
ol his time.* Such vagrant amours 
do not suggest much matter for sur^ 
prise, considering the wild life through 
which he had passed. 

At the breaking out of the Dutch 
war he was appointed to the joint 
command of the ilcet, but recalled at 
the moment of embarcation. lie had 
an opportunity, however, of resum¬ 
ing his old pursuits in the following 
year, and afterwards in the war with 
the French, fighting, according to his 
ancient wont, with dazzling intre¬ 
pidity. This was in 1673 . From 
that time forth he was rarely seen 
in public; and the remainder of his 
life was a blank, passed chiefly in 
philosophical speculations in the old 


tower at Windsor. He diefL in No¬ 
vember 1682 , leaving two illegitimate 
children,—one by the daughter of 
Lord Bellamont; and the other, 
Rupcrta, by Mrs. Hughes, the actress, 
who appears to have exercised con¬ 
siderable influence over him, and to 
whom he bequeathed the half of his 
personal property. 

The retrospect of his life opens up 
a sort of heroic romance, lie pos¬ 
sessed all the vigorous and daring- 
qualities of a knight-errant, and had 
a genius for adventures which was 
never at a loss to make them, if they 
were not ready made to his hand- 
In valour, and the mere naked energy' 
of the soldier, he was equal to Fair¬ 
fax ; in judgment and military know¬ 
ledge, be was obviously inferior. 
Ilis temperament had much to do 
with his failures and his misfort ncs. 
lie suffered under extraordinary re¬ 
verses and calamities; but he was 
favoured also with extraordinary 
opportunities, which his constitu¬ 
tional impetuosity would not suffer 
him to improve. The grand feature 
of his character, and that which gives 
the noblest stamp to liis actions, was 
the integrity with which be carried 
out whatever he undertook. H s 
fidelity to the king took the colour 
of an antique virtue. It may oe rea¬ 
sonably doubted, however, whether 
he is destined to occupy a very dig¬ 
nified niche in history. His career 
was so uniformly unfortunate, and 
his efforts at distinction were so con¬ 
stantly marred by wayward ciremn- 
stauces, partly of his own creation, 
that while generous biography dis¬ 
covers in his life a variety of sources 
of interest to 'ascinate the imagina¬ 
tion, history will simply applaud his 
valour, and dismiss him from her 
page with no higher tribute than a 
soldier’s honours. 
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Fast III. Chap. XI. 

A stronghold of the antique time, 

I ’laced on a steep full hard to climb; 

But now grim strife hath fled the land, 

Art decks its lialls with liberal hand, 

With genial gifts from every shore, 

And Boreal influence reigns no more— Anon. 


pASHLEIGH COURT was one of 
Xt tho>e ‘ancestral halls of England’ 
which have been so often described, 
and the features of which differ so lit¬ 
tle from others of the same kind, that 
to describe them again were superflu¬ 
ous ; they are in all things, external 
and internal, the same. Repton laid 
out the park; Nash modernised the 
mansion. The gardener was the same 
scientific Scotchman who reigned 
over similar acres of glass elsewhere, 
producing the same unnatural results 
at the same unnatural seasons; the 
house-steward was the same ancient 
gentleman, with silver hair, rosy face, 
and gold knee-buckles, whose dele¬ 
gates were the same decorous, hand¬ 
some footmen, in powder and pink 
ears, who flirted with the same im- 
nmeiilately-behaved and neatly-cos¬ 
tumed housemaids, while their gon - 
vermnte was reposing complacently 
in an easy chair, dark silk gown, and 
motherly cap, in the still-room. 

There was no division in the poli¬ 
tics of that house. Mr. Fort and 
Mrs. Jelly had years ago agreed to 
render their joint reign as harmo¬ 
nious as possible, by consulting each 
other’s comfort and interest in every 
way, and, whenever their weal 
or infirmities should render a home 
of their own inevitable, to seek it 
together in the holy bond of matri¬ 
mony. Much more one than they al¬ 
ready were, marriage scarcely could 
make them. The career they had run 
together for thirty years had been 
a little troubled occasionally : once 
when Air. Port fancied —it could only 
have been fancy—that her house¬ 
keeping cares took Mrs. Jelly at 
rather inconvenient hours to the late 
Lord Eskdale’s dressing-room; hut 
her wages being about that time con¬ 
siderably raised, in consequence of 
these extra duties. Air. Port became 
ashamed of his mean suspicions, and 
advised a capital investment for her 


increased savings. Airs. Jelly fan¬ 
cied, in her turn, that the sauciness 
of sundry damsels under her juris¬ 
diction was owing to their being 
spoiled by the indulgence of Air. 
Port; but she having unlimited 
power to discharge delinquents, and 
exercising it very rigorously, Air. 
Port, who was exceedingly good- 
natured, would not incur any more 
self-reproach by subjecting unhappy 
girls to loss of character by his flirta¬ 
tions. So the worthy couple had 
settled down in contented mutual in¬ 
dulgence, into the enjoyment of every 
good thing, without a single care. 
They were the real master and mis¬ 
tress of the establishment, Lord and 
Lady Eskdale being merely lodgers, 
without even the liberty most lodgers 
can make pretty free use of,—the 
liberty to complain. The threat of 
4 giving notice to quit ’ was not to be 
uttered to the alarmed ears of these 
worthies; and as to being themselves 
discharged, Lord Eskdale and his 
lady would have taken nothing by 
that motion, since they might have 
acquired worse tyrants in their places, 
and, probably, worse servants. There 
is no delusion more singular than 
that of an English nobleman who 
believes himself ‘his own master, 1 
and master of his own property. Let 
any one possessing such a } rash, un- 

f overned fancy,’ try the experiment. 

'ropose a change in the manage¬ 
ment ol‘ the stable,—-the ‘prime 
minister’ there will soon convince 
you that the signature o certain 
* bills ’ is all the active share you 
possess in the ‘government.’ Try 
the kennel,—you are no more ‘ mas¬ 
ter of the hounds ’ than ‘ master of 
the horse.’ That tall man in vel¬ 
veteen, with gun and dog-whistle, 
dictates that 4 the louver preserve is 
the one to beat,’ because his friends 
the poachers are waiting in the up¬ 
per, for the pheasants to be driven 
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into their hands. That drab-great - 
coated respectability on a blood-horse 
is the Norfolk 1 ’squire,’ who does 
you the honour of pocketing 300/. 
per annum to farm your land, and try 
all Liebig’s experiments at your ex¬ 
pense, for the benefit o; his own 
cunning friends, it" my lord have a 
wife, and she, too, should be so sim¬ 
ple as to fancy herself mistress, let her 
take a peach from her own garden 
wall, the officious Mr. M*Sparrow- 
grass comes hastily up with an 
offer to select for her. ‘ No, it was 
that in particular she wished for.* 
But then inferior fruit appears at 
dessert, and on complaining, 4 my 
lady’ is most respectfully informed 
that if she gathers the finest dessert 
fruit herself it cannot appear at table. 
Oh, M‘Sparro wgi ass ! M‘Sparrow- 
grass ! is not the very 4 reserved fruit' 
in question delighting the eyes of 
that gloating epicure of half-guinea 
peaches in Covent Garden Market ? 
The flowers she would fain pluck 
are guarded by the same civil dragon, 
for his 4 flower-show/—and indoors, 
the chef would renounce the kitchen, 
unless her appetite were formed on 
his taste ; the iiead-nurse would give 
warning if she exercised a mother’s 
mind in thinking about her children’s 
diet or health ; indeed the only per¬ 
son who will receive her dictation 
with submission is the governess, 
for she is a lady I Mademoiselle 
Felicie will not let her wear the blue 
gown, if the pink is the one she has 
predetermined her mistress shall ap¬ 
pear in; * and how frightfully coiffec 
she is to-day ! ’ because she com¬ 
plained when Felicie ran a hair-pin 
into her head. 

Oh, all ye masters and mistresses 
of modest mansions,—of plain cooks, 
—of parlour-maids, who take care of 
your chairs, tables, and carpets, envy 
not those who roll in splendid equi¬ 
pages, dine on plate, and are saluted 
every moment as ‘my lord’ or ‘my 
lady ! 1 Your mansions and furni¬ 
ture are your genuine property, not 
heir-looms ; yours are servants ; you 
can do as you will with your own : 
enjoy it, and l e thankful. The first 
time you put a livery upon your 
quondam shoe-black your slavery 
commences, till the chains are rivetted 
for ever by a butler in black, and a 
coachman flaxen-wigged,—relent less, 
and a tyrant! 


4 Oh, hut/ saith a dissentient, 
4 think of the trouble you avoid,—the 
ease and luxury of a well-regulated 
menage / How smooth the motion! 
how free from impediment or con¬ 
fusion the whole machine! You 
have only to sit still and enjoy it.’ 

A’ery true, my good friend. If 
your ideas of happiness are those of 
a Grand Lama of Thibet, get the most 
perfect menage you can to realize 
them for you — cela s'entend ; only 
don’t prate about the ‘ liberty of the 
subject;’ it is a thing of which the 
quiescent subject in the anatomical 
school knows as much ! 

Lord and Lady Eskdale had been 
for some time in pretty constant re¬ 
sidence at Kashleigh. Her health 
was too delicate to go that season to 
London, and he had run to and fro 
on what be called 4 parliamentary 
duties.’ We need not inquire very 
minutely into the nature of these. 
A member of the (Jpper House, hav¬ 
ing no impertinent constituents to 
reckon with, can do, in this respect, 
pretty much as he fancies. Lord 
Hash lei gh, it is whispered, discharged 
most of his onerous duties at L is club 
or elsewhere. But my lady never read 

the debates, or looked into the cli- 

§ 

visions. She had her own thoughts 
to engross her. A morning-room at 
Ilashlcigh Oourt had been fitted up 
for the comfort and exclusive use of 
the invalid, and now a bed-room 
suite was added on the same ground- 
floor, to prevent the fatigue to the 
poor occupant of passing up and 
down the staircases,—a fatigue most 
severe in the then state of her pul¬ 
monic complaint, which was fast as¬ 
suming t a hopeless character. The 
ancient, small-paned, recessed win¬ 
dows of this sitting-room had been 
formed into aviaries, by large plates 
o glass fixed between them and the 
chamber; the bright, although win¬ 
ter, sun shone gaily in, making the 
leathered prisoners lively; rare plants 
were in bloom on a stand, and the 
old English sea-coal, which had con¬ 
quered the climate and given them 
vital heat, imparted the same to the 
luxurious apartment, in which the 
temperature was as nearly Italian as 
art could render it. An, too, had fur¬ 
nished the room with all that could 
minister to gratification, mental or 
bodily. In one point there was a 
failure; Lady Eskdale was dying, 
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and all but herself knew it. Wast¬ 
ed to a skeleton, the gown which 
covered her leeble frame was of the 
\er\ la tot Paris fashion ; the hair, 
grown tliin, and, although the na¬ 
tural flaxen hue rendered the change 
less obvious, grown grey also, was 
elaborately curled, its long feeble 
ringlets doing credit to Felicie’s skill, 
but little becoming the hollow cheek 
and glassy eye, which wanted the 
repose and shadow of a different ar¬ 
rangement, this one adding most 
painfully to the worn-out, haif- 
eflaced, as it were, yet deeply-lined 
and restless countenance. And rest¬ 
less, indeed, was that unhappy suf¬ 
ferer, — querulously, crossly, discon¬ 
tentedly restless all day; and restless 
from cough, unless stupitied by 
opiates, all night; nothing amused, 
nothing soothed her. A broad riband, 
attached to the bell-rope to prevent 
the necessity of rising, lay in her 
listless baud. She had put down 
the sentimental French novel, which 
had failed to interest: but what could 
she ring for ? The children. And 
she rang once—twice, and exhausted 
ith the sank )Qck. They 

did not instantly appear at the sum¬ 
mons : she grew vexed, flushed, then 
coughed, took a spoonful of emulsion, 
and rang again. By the time they 
appeared she had worked herself into 
a state of excitement which disposed 
her to quarrel, (wen with the pallid, 
mild face, whicn timidly watching 
h£rs betokened the delicate health of 
a silently-suffering child. ! ,adv Emil v 
Rashleigh made a dancing-masteris 
curtsey to her mamma. 

‘ Very awkward, Emily; do that 
again. Gussy, come here, and make 
a curtsey too.’ 

The governess led the frightened 
Gussy forward. 

1 Now then. Miss Rule, make them 
curtsey prop* rly.* And the curtseys 
were repeated till Lady Emily burst 
out cryiug, saying it hurt her knee. 

‘ Hurts lie j knee! \Y hat does she 
mean, Miss Rule ? ’ 

Now Lady Emily had been some 
time suffering from incipient disease 
oi the knee-joint, but her mother 
was not informed of it, lest it might 
agitate her in her delicate state of 
health. Poor Miss Rule, therefore, 
knowing that filfther curtseying 
would be injurious to the knee, and 
yet afraid to communicate the truth 
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to Lady Lskdale, was hesitating what 
to reply, when Port, gently forward¬ 
ing to the invalid lady the sonorous 
annonct of the footmen in the hall, 
ushered in Mr. Pulpitcushion. What 
relief to the little girls and Miss Rule, 
who curtseyed out of the room, and 
to their mamma, wlio wanted amuse¬ 
ment ! What a relief! but not to 
Mr. Pulpitcushion. 

The worthy vicar of the parish was 
a; i t awkwardly situated; anxious 
to awaken the lying womans mind 
to some graver ideas than the law of 
curtseying, he yet did not know how 
to treat the case: had she been a 
poor parishioner Mr. Pulpitcushion, 
who was a bachelor, and shy of the 
.wx, would have been able to gain 
upon the mind, and prepare it for 
religious impressions by kind alms, 
and judicious interest in little worldly 
matters ; but, good-hearted, charita¬ 
ble vicar! he could not offer broth 
f the countess, nor volunteer to be¬ 
friend her children. In fact, he had 
never been treated in any way as if 
he were of the same stuff as an earl, 
and feared, therefore, to commit him¬ 
self by talking to a countess as 
though she were of the ordinary hu¬ 
man materials. And yet he had some 
notion a countess had a soul to be 
saved—that it was to be saved in the 
same way as a cottager’s—that it was 
his duty to attempt the task,— but 
how to set about it ? 

lie saw the french novel lying 
there. Now French being a lan¬ 
guage unheard of at English univer¬ 
sities, he could only judge of its 
meaning by its chance resemblance 
to Latin. The title of the open book 
was perfectly innocent; he asked her 
ladyship, therefore, sundry questions 
on her reading in general, and that 
book in particular—rather puzzling 
to reply to—for it was a mad, loose 
novel by Gozlan, called Phre la 
Chaise , which he, knowing that was 
the name of the Parisian cemetery, 
supposed might be a treatise some¬ 
thing like Drelincourt on Death, or 
Ilervey’s Meditations; and thoi i 
it was indulging a morbid fancy to 
read it, he rejoiced that the countess 
had begun to believe she might, 
perad venture, be mortal — a fact 
which, before that day, nothing had 
seemed to indicate. 

Pkre la Chaise not eading to 
any result, Mr, Pulpitcushion was 
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charmed with an idea which seemed 
very promising; in the course of his 
reading he had been struck with the 
ingenious manner in which tiie sins 
of incipient Grands Monarques and 
other celebrities, above the common 
modes of punishment, had been cor¬ 
rected by the transference to a 
1 whipping-boy ’ of their own me¬ 
rited flagellations—he would, apply 
the system. There was poor Nelly 
Grey, dying of consumption; he 
would relate Nelly’s symptoms, feel¬ 
ings, end improvement in religious 
character, under his teaching; and 
so the countess might be taught,’ as 
the ‘whipping-boy’ had learned the 
lessons for Jamie Stuart, who 
through that means became a won¬ 
derful pedant at last. (Who knows 
what the 4 whipping-boy’ became ?) 

‘Poor Nelly Grey’s case is pro¬ 
nounced hopeless,’ said Mr. Pulpit- 
cushion. 


4 Is it? 1 replied Lady Eskdale. 
4 A\ r ell, I think it is a good thing 
when poor people die—what en joy¬ 
ment in life can they have ?’ 

4 Perhaps your ladyship thinks 
there is little true enjoyment for any 
one in this transitory world ?’ 

4 Oh dear, no. i only meant for 
poor people. 1 am sure I should 
enjoy a great deal if they would let 
me. They make me so weak by shut¬ 
ting me up in this wretched room.’ 

Mr. 1’ul pi (cushion did not think 
it so very wretched; but he only 
remarked, as he recollected Nelly’s 
shaking casement,— * 

4 Perhaps the double windows give 
a gloomy air; but they exclude the 
draughts.’ 

4 Gloomy ! oh dear, no ! Sun 
enough to make my head ache. And 
those birds sing so !’ 

Mr. Pulpitcushion drew down the 
blinds. 

‘Nelly Grey is so very contented 
and patient,’ he timidly remarked. 

* The poor ought to be so—they 
want so little. I wish they would 
let me take a drive. Dr. Calomel is 
very tiresome. I don’t sec how I 
can be expected to eat and sleep 
w ithout air or exercise !’ 

‘ Nelly Grey is in a happy frame 
of mind, only deeply regretting she 
did not when in health go to church 
so often as she might have done. 
She cannot go now,’ 

‘ It is very wicked of the poor not 


to go to church. ’hey have no ex¬ 
cuse for staying away.’ h 

Mr. Pulpitcushion wondered if , 

the rich had any; hut Lady Eskdale 
tinned,— , 

4 I always made a point of the ser¬ 
vants going. They have to earn 
not to break the commandments, and , 
so many things.’ 

4 It is a great privilege to be a 
member of a Christian congregation,' ■ 

suggested the divine, 4 to join in 
prayer and praise.’ 

4 Oh dear, yes! I dare say—if they 
would not sing so barbarously. One 
can’t join in that; and it would be 
very distressing to make many of the L 

responses, for they can only apply , 

to the poor: hut one does it for the , 
good of the congregation, as an ex¬ 
ample, I know!’ f 

Her ladyship uttered this with a , 
thorough conviction of her own reli¬ 
gious well-doing, he vicar thought > 

of Nelly Grey and her fervently ! 
clasped skeleton fingers; her earnest 
eyes gazing in hopeful rapture, as if 
for her the heavens w T crc opening. 

He repeated hall audibly,—‘ 1 Messed 
are the poor in spirit,’ wondered if 
countesses ever 4 obtained mercy,’ 
and took his leave, heartily per¬ 
plexed, since his idea of teaching by 
example was an utter failure. 

Lord Eskdale was his wife's next 
visitor ; a regularly polite, and as far 
as he knew how, unguided by the skill 
of love, a kind one. lie was a good- 

natured man, full of life and love of 

* 

life, and therefore had pity for the 
dying. While she had been the rival 
of more piquante and attractive wo¬ 
men, he had certainly neglected her; 
but now she was differently situated. 

She had so short a time to live—was 
so fragile! Her smile when he en¬ 
tered, and she did smile, for his 
visits were always a pleasant relief 
to the monotony of her life (the 
vicar’s prosing had not enlivened her 
greatly), made him feel he was doing 
a right thing, and making some ] 
amends for past carelessness. He 
listened patiently to her querulous 
complainings, and soothed her as 
well as he could. After her first 
wan smile those complainings soon j 
recommenced — Lord Eskdale was 
going for a ride, and had his whip in 
his hand. 

‘ William, I wish you would not 
always rap your boot.’ u 
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‘Do I always ? I am sorry, my 
Jove. I will leave my whip behind 
another time/ 

* And do leave that horrid dog be¬ 
hind—he is scratching at the door 
now.’ 

Lord Eskdale rang, and the dog 
was removed. 

‘Are your books amusing, Ann ?’ 

1 1 )h, no. Stupid as they can be— 
all alike; they publish such very 
dull things now/ 

‘ Do you sleep better for the 
change Dr. Calomel has made in 
your medicines ?’ 

‘Sleep! 1 do not know what it 
means. I dream horrid dreams, and 
cough, and am more weary in the 
morning than if I went to balls, and 
the opera, or something amusing; 
they are killing me by inches, shut¬ 
ting me up here. I grow very 
weak, living on slops and things. I 
am quite sure if i came to the regu¬ 
lar dinner I should pick a little of 
one thing or other more nourishing. 
I am certain all this system is de¬ 
stroying me. I wonder you encou¬ 
rage Dr. Calomel in it. I am sure 
he has mistaken my case/ 

i will send to town for II-. 

I should like him to see you,’ said 
her husband, who by no means fan¬ 
cied a charge being brought of the 
slow murder of his wife under the 
auspices of the family physician. 

She i iked the idea exceedingly—it 


would be a change. So ll -was 

written to. 

Lord Eskdale went off with his 
dogs and keepers. As he passed un¬ 
der the noble oaks which raised their 
heads above the coppice woods, he 
thought sadly how bis boys—the 
only legitimate ones — had faded 
away and died, lie stood on that 
Conqueror-granted property an heir- 
less man. Of what use were his 
sickly daughters? And then he won¬ 
dered what William Armstrong was 
like—just of age! lie turned round 
to gaze on tie noble old court; 
dense woods climbed irregularly up 
the steep hill sides ( or at the end of 
a high inland range terminating in a 
rounded bluff, the site of an ancient 
British stronghold, stood Rashleigh), 
the immediate space round the build¬ 
ing was free from timber; and the 
picturesque pile, which consisted of 
all kinds of architectural efforts, 
from Norman keep to Inigo Jones’s 
Gothic, but nothing newer, was 
clearly relieved by a brilliant gleam 
of the wintry sun against masses of 
dark cloud. The gleam has passed 
—Lord Eskdale has resumed his 
sport—what thought is it that raises 
that pleasant rippling smile on his 
lacc ? To do him justice, he felt it 
was rather premature; but he re¬ 
solved to marry a different sort of 
wife next time! 


Chap. 



Thou const not loosen human bonds, thy ties 
Are of the earth—sweetest affinities, 

Or chains of iron eating to the soul.— Anon . 


Lady Douglas was kneeling be¬ 
fore an ancient easy-chair, her face 
buried in the cushions; it was the 
chair at which she kneeled in girl¬ 
hood, when praying in the simple 
innocence of a youthful mind: that 
chair had been the shrine where she 
poured out her inmost feelings, the 

e hopes, and aspirations of a 
ignorantly confounding the 
love of earth with that of Heaven. 
Now, the woman of the world, the 
wise in her experience, skilled in dis¬ 
criminating the motives and guiding 
the minds of others; prompt in ac¬ 
tion, decided in judgment, the proud 
wife, the devoted mother —she who 
was so looked up to—there she 


kneeled, crushed, horror - stricken, 
stunned! the power of reasoning 
gone—she could not even pray—she 
could but lift up her hands in agony 
and cry ‘O Arthur! Arthur! who 
shall tell you this ?’ 

A knock at the door raised her in 
an instant, she stifled that racking 
emotion, and strove to iissume a 
mask of composure as her brother's 
wife entered. 

‘ My dear sister,' lisped Airs. 
George, * 1 thought I might com¬ 
fort you/ 

The contempt for the stealthy 
listener, which was in her heart, did 
not curl Lady Douglas’s lip; hut she 
needed to be alone—long alone—un- 
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watched; a happy thought suggested 
itself to engage the ex-milliner,— 

* My kind sister, I am sure you 
will see how little I am fit for atten¬ 
tion to such matters; and as 1 wish 
to have mourning to travel in, will 
you provide for me as if for yourself, 
and accept duplicates at my hands ? 
There can be no ceremony on such 
a subject between sisters.’ 

How gladly did Mrs. George agree 
to this axiom, and immerse herself in 
cares about crape and bombazeen; 
and what splendid orders she gave, 
since she personally profited thereby. 
Nor did Lady Douglas by any means 
grudge an expenditure which pur¬ 
chased immunity from her sister-in- 
law’s society. 

Deep and serious reflection had 
calmed Ellen’s mind, and prepared 
her for an interview with icr bro¬ 
ther, which he desired immediately 
that she felt equal to conversation, 
i I'er first impulse had been to appoint 
it at once, to have it over: but 
judgment had not forsaken her; she 
felt the need of composure, which 
could only be acquired by rest and 
solitude, and deferred seeing him for 
a few hours: those hours were past, 
and she was calm—a calmness such 
as can be sustained by the victim 
going to the block. She thought 
not of her own immolation, but of 
the sufferings of those she loved, 
wife and mother as she was, immo¬ 
lated at the false altar o an erro¬ 
neous law, a victim to technical 
subtleties. How little do women 
know of laws, even those of most 
vital importance to the sex — how 
much less can their straightforward 
minds understand judgments which 
are not justice ! 

George Meredith entered the 
room. 

Eor some minutes neither spoke. 
The little sympathy there was in 
their dispositions had rendered the 
bond of kindred one of decent duty, 
not of tenderness; yet the firm hand- 
grasp of those whose co mmon parent 
lay dead in the next chamber could 
not but speak eloquently, and Ellen 
felt the instinctive sisterly affection 
for a moment renewed, but not for 
long. 1 Ie looked inquisitively and 
searchingly at his sister, as if he 
would read to her heart’s core; she was 
determined to baffle the lawyer, and 
her complete self-mastery astonished 


him. Whit then would have been 
that astonishment if he had had the 
ift of reading what the intensity of 
er mental sufferings really was, 
through the veil her strong will 
threw over them, during this con¬ 
versation with him. George held in 
his hand a small packet of papers, 
which he silently laid before his 
sister—silently she unfolded them. 

The first was a copy of her mar¬ 
riage certificate, extracted from the 
register of Shoreditch Church — it 
was signed by William Rashleigh 
and Ellen Mary Armstrong, com¬ 
monly called Meredith! 

As she read every letter composing 
these dreadful words, they were im¬ 
printed as if with red-hot iron on 
the brain of the suffering woman. 
Much has been said and written of 
martyrs to physical torture only; 
happy were they, in that such never 
equalled the mental agony of one 
apostate — that, so long as the soul 
remained free, sufferings like those of 
Ellen’s could not be inflicted upon 
them. Mind every day rises victo¬ 
rious in the strife over matter, even 
where no great sustaining motive 
aids in the conflict; and i f this can be 
where the earthly and ignoble only 
are concerned, how easy where the 
noble and heavenly elevate above 
humanity. 

Martyrs! yes, glorious were the 
martyrs of whom we read and think 
till enthusiasm rises into a longing 
for such a crown. Aspiring youth ! 
entranced maiden ! know that there 
are martyrs every day of whom we 
neither write nor read anything! 
Cranmer’s 4 guilty right hand,’ scar¬ 
ed in burning flame, proves how 
much more bitter was the undying 
fire of conscience lie thought to 
assuage by this offering up of the 
bones and muscles which had been 
the mechanical instruments of his 
sin. Alas for those blinded by 
Popish habits of thinking! ‘What 
shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul ?’ Not its obedient instrument, 
the bodily member. Lady Douglas 
—she, too, like Cranmer, would have 
gone rejoicingly to the stake, if thereby 
that piece of parchment so signed 
had never been, or might be done 
away; but there it was clear, visi¬ 
bly, legibly, worse than all, legally 
clear,—and if Shoreditch church 
were burned to the ground, and all 
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its records with it, upon ! Mien’s soul 
would still lie the ineffaceable im- 
ression. How little does the grey- 
eaded clerk, as his tremulous hand 
replaces the rough old record-book 
in the ponderous iron chest—how 
little does he reflect, when the heavy 
lid skuas down, that upon many a 
heart the evidence of that register 
closes with as startling a shock ! 
1 low gladly the curate pocketed the 
unlooked-for golden fee when he 
attested the copy! — could lie have 
seen Lady Douglas as she scruti¬ 
nized it! 

1 Do you believe you wrote it. 
Ellen?’ 

■ l do believe I must have done so. 
M y mother guided my hand when i 
was fainting. 1 know nothing ot 
what I wrote, but the ‘ Meredith ’ is 
my old way of signing it—those un¬ 
fortunate words interpolated may be 
mine, that is, traced by my fingers, 
or they may not. 1 

* It is of no consequence if you 
acknowledge the rest/ replied her 
brother promptly, and apparently 
highly elate; ‘and allow me to 
explain that there is no interpolation 
in the register—which if there were 
might be of some consequence as to 
its validity—the words run on in the 
same line. They are not added as 
an afterthought, but are an integral 
part of the signature—there is no 
interpolation.' 

‘ ( alluded to the sense interpo¬ 
lated.’ 

‘ Well, at any rate we have clear 
evidence to prove your first mar¬ 
riage good/ 

‘And thereby set aside my second ?’ 
said Lady Douglas, with an accent 
of heart-broken despair. 

‘I have compared this copy with 
the existing register/ resumed the 
lawyer, ‘ it is quite correct: you are 
at this very moment the lawful wife 
of the Earl of Eskdale, and his son 
is legitimate.’ 

‘And my other sons! my-* 

the word husband was unutterable, it 
choked her. ‘ Arthur, Arthur/ she 
indistinctly murmured. 

‘And now, my dear L en, what 
do you propose to do?’ said the cold¬ 
blooded torturer. 

* Before you came in, George, I 
had determined, if I were assured 
that the certificate was what you re¬ 
presented, and no possibility existed 


of the words having been afterwards 
added in the register; it seems to 
me this would be so easy, that 1 am 
no means convinced it is not the 
case.’ 

George laid a second paper before 
her. 

(t was her mother’s writing — a 
weakly penned, rambling statement, 
perfectly characteristic in every way 
—that, knowing the admission of 
Ellen’s illegitimacy must be made 
(culprits always understand the hear¬ 
ing of the law' that touches them) to 
ensure a legal marriage, she had 
procured the bans to he asked, and 
secured the testimony of competent 
witnesses that they were so asked, 
in the name of ‘ Ellen Mary Arm¬ 
strong, commonly called Meredith;’ 
had managed the signature in the 
same name; and having collected all 
these documents, p accd them in a 
secret drawer o her writing-desk, 
awaiting the time when she could 
ive them into the custody of her 
usband. 

This paper was conclusive. So 
long as a chance of forgery or error 
remained, the hope so kept alive 
agitated Lady Douglas in spite of 
herself; but now a calmness, which 
even her obtuse and selfishly-grati¬ 
fied brother found awful, succeeded. 
She rose, pale as the dead, a deep 
violet circ’ e forming round the dis¬ 
tended glassy eye; but her hand did 
not shake as she carefully recapi¬ 
tulated and refolded the various 
papers, returning them to the enve¬ 
lope, and then to his greedy hand. 

‘ Keep these in your own safe 
custody till they are again required. 
All that is right shall be done, hut 
promise me that no steps shall be 
taken till you hear from me.’ 

‘Lord Uashlcigh will come of age 
soon, Ellen ; his birth should be de¬ 
clared first.’ 

‘Give me three months—say, for 
only three months you will keep 
this matter secret. I solemnly re¬ 
quire this at your hands. After 
that period certainly, and perhaps 
much sooner, all shall be strictly and 
impartially decided.’ 

l Ier manner was such as did not 
admit of further parley; George felt 
she intended to close the interview, 
and left the room. 

Lady Douglas sank back in the 
chair, pressing her hands upon her 
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throbbing forehead. Stupor suc¬ 
ceeded—when Mrs. George entered 
laden with patterns of finery (O 
mockery! finery in crape ? yes, love 
of dress can be thus displayed as 
well as in the extravagant fineness of 
a Quaker’s lawn) the sufferer was 
perfectly insensible, and had long 
been so; the doctor fortunately was 
not 'ar oft*, letting blood had good 
effect, and restored consciousness. 
Greatly did Susan Colson and her 
cronies moralize on the fatal effects 
of‘being too proud to give way’ to 
grief, to natural feeling. 

Give way! how could she ? To 
whom reveal the pent-up agony? 
There was in all the world but one 
breast on which to lay down her 
sorrow-stricken head and die. Had 
she felt sure that in such case she 
should verily die, she would have 
sent for Sir Arthur Douglas; but 
she might live, and then between 
her and that only responding human 
heart a deep gulf lay—interposed, 
not by any Divine law, but by man’s 
inveutions. ! ler best friend was now 
become to her, if not a husband, 
nothing, or worse than nothing. Had 
she been a sinner, and her guilt 
laced in ghastly nakedness before 
er, she felt she could have better 
borne this blow, repenting in the 
dust and ashes of the bitter fruit she 
had sown; but where no sin was, no 
repentance needed, her soul rose to 
struggle against : ‘atc, instead of 
meekly submitting to a higher dis¬ 
pensation. ‘Thy will be done!’ was 
not a befitting reply to the mandates 
of an unrighteous earthly lawgiver. 
To part! They to part! — they, so 
truly one that separate existence had 
never presented itself in idea to 
either! How could they part ? 
She would go to the husband of her 
conscience, the father of her innocent 
ch ildren, he would not turn her from 
his door; and then, in her hall-dcli- 
rious dozing, a selfish rone face smiled 
close to hers, and whispered such 
words as Lord Eskdalc delighted in, 
and she started awake in uttermost 
distress, with that piteous cry, 1 0 
Arthur, Arthur!’ 

Then she would strive to remem¬ 
ber all that had passed, fearing lest 
she might have betrayed her secret, 
and reeling she was in no safe place, 
resolved to make one desperate effort 
of mind and body and go—where ? 


i! ome ? How could she, if Sir 
Arthur were not indeed her hus¬ 
band ? And yet devotion, the purest 
devotion to the purest duties as a 
woman and mother, said ‘ Go!’ But 
the terrible thought interposed, ‘You 
may be Sir Arthur’s mistress if you 
choose to despise conventions, but 
remember you are Lord Lsk dale’s 
wife. Ad 11 tress in heart and soul, 
pause!’ 

Then she recollected Lady Esk- 
dale, fragile and dying. How ear¬ 
nestly she hoped the shock of dis¬ 
covering hers also was an illegal 
marriage might he spared ; that she 
might pass away from the world 
without feeling this one among its 
many troubles; and so, for the ftrst 
time, tears came: blessed are such 
tears welling forth from heart-springs 
frozen by terror and despair, melted 
by pitying human sympathy ; for it 
was not for herself Ellen first wept, 
but in womanly sorrow for a sister 
in misfortune. J )elirious wanderings 
of the mind passed away, and her 
own clear judgment swayed para¬ 
mount as of old. She would go to 
Mrs. Clan Alpine immediately, and 
there tike counsel for the right 
course to pursue. She arose com¬ 
posed; relieved by this determination 
from the bewildering, doubtful dis¬ 
tress of her unresolved cogitations. 
Despite the cautions of the worthy 
old medical man, who feared her 
mind was affected; despite the croak - 
ings of the bigoted nurses, who 
thought it an act of impiety not to 
submit to illness with proper patience; 
she went: for no sooner had she 
taken the resolution to seek Mrs. 
Clan Alpine’s guidance, than putting 
it into action became the only pos¬ 
sible thing; the rest and delay pro¬ 
posed by her well-meaning tormen¬ 
tors would have produced frenzy 
instead of composure. That her 
mind might really give way, that 
her bodily health might also fail, 
was too probable, and what she her¬ 
self feared; whilst she had yet phy¬ 
sical power to leave her brothers 
house and seek a haven of rest, 
where she would be guarded from 
inquisitive intrusion instead of being 
a victim to it, she left Merton, trust¬ 
ing to keep up till she reached her 
guardian friend. At her request 
< tcorge had written to Sir Arthur, 
accounting for her not doing so by 
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her sufferings from fatigue and anx¬ 
iety; and had acquainted him with 
the probability of her reposing a 
short time en route at her old friend's; 
and the arrangement of this short 
respite, before her husband must 
know the truth, gave Lady Douglas 
great relief. 

It may be as well here to explain 
how the momentous * papers 1 referred 
to came into George Meredith's hands. 
When M rs. Meredith had, as she 
considered, safely carried through her 
daughter’s marriage, she got the wit¬ 
nesses, both to the publication of the 
bans and the correctness of the 
marriage certificate, to make legal 
attestations, which she placed in 
security, as she supposed, in a secret 
<lrawer of a desk, which had always 
been the depository of her own petty 
private affairs. Of the existence of 
this drawer her husband was igno¬ 
rant ; a furtively hoarded bank-note 
had sometimes occupied it, the ex¬ 
penditure of which, in some showy 
article of dress, dazzled poor Mr. 
Meredith as much by the wonderful 
economy of that purchase, as the ex¬ 
travagance of sundry housekeeping 
articles had amazed his simple mi ml 
shortly before; an ingenuity by 
which imaginary soap, candles, and 
tea. became converted into real silk 
crowns being beyond his suspicion. 
Mrs. Meredith had been early taught 
that men, initiated into many classic 
mysteries, and abstruse sciences, and 
dogmatical theories, and usurping the 
control of all public business, are to 
tie therewith content, and to be sedu¬ 
lously excluded from the peculiarly 
feminine secrets; that the highest 
cleverness in the weak sex is to make 
fools of the stronger; to shew that 
cunning can circumvent authority, 
and wit vanquish wisdom : in short, 
that the ‘peculiar secret,' the pearl 
of price transmitted from mother to 
daughter as a talisman, is 4 Manage¬ 
ment.*— 4 To manage a husband;' 
that is. put him off the scent when¬ 
ever he begins to scrutinize; 4 To 
manage children,' poor little souls! 
sweetening their rhubarb. 4 To ma¬ 
nage men in generalthat is, to give 
them liil>e impressions of 4 the sex in 
every possible way; to represent 
themselves as every thing they ought 
not to be; and, above all, to hate and 
slander every other woman who dares 
to think, speak, or behave in a more 


reasonable way than the standard 
this transmitted prejudice has set up. 
Woe to the woman whose sisterhood 
call her false to their espritdu corps! 
‘envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness,’ are treasured for her! 
To go back to the writing - desk. 
When on her death-bed this 4 miser¬ 
able sinner' so anxiously referred to 
‘papers' and a ‘desk,’ alas! the 
‘millstone around her neck’ was 
fast sinking her into the sea of eter¬ 
nity, unrepenting, unprepared! It 
was natural that the servants round 
should consider her uneasiness suf¬ 
ficiently accounted for, by the care 
always directed into frivolous house¬ 
keeping details. Her husband, who 
had not altogether the implicit faith 
in her domestic 4 management* many 
supposed, although he did not allude 
to his disappointment, had evidently 
expected some greater matter than 
sundry long unpaid bills for wedding 
finery (for the desk had been a tra¬ 
velling companion), and which, in 
his real troubles, he disregarded; 
perhaps it was these, however, which, 
conscious how improper was their 
contraction, Mrs. Meredith felt lie so 
heavy on her sou!; it was in keeping 
with her character to see the enor¬ 
mity of running in debt, though not 
of the deceitful part she had played 
in the marriage. Mr. Meredith’s 
mind w T as much relieved by the 
search ; to tell the truth, lie fancied 
that n the indiscreet days of her 
youth his wife might have received 
tokens from admirers, letters, &c., 
which, as a married woman, she 
should not have treasured, but as a 
vain one she might not have de¬ 
stroyed ; and with an honourable 
resolution to burn such things un¬ 
exampled, if they existed, he had in¬ 
stituted the search among her scrib¬ 
bled stores. Nervous and excited be¬ 
fore he began, the indulgent husband 
certainly was; calm and reassured he 
as certainly became when it was ended. 
He would have been shocked if fresh 
evidences of her coquetry and weak¬ 
ness had been discovered; but her 
secrets would have been his ; for had 
he not taken her to himself, weak¬ 
ness, coquetry, and all ? ft is often 
thought by women that men love 
best the weakest and most silly of 
their sex. Not so; they love them 
in spite of, not because of, their 
faults; and, of course, there must 
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always be a greater demonstration of 
external tenderness towards those who 
require it most. Let not women of 
rigid manners, self-possessed obsti¬ 
nacy, and ungentle speech, screening 
themselves under such terms as 
‘ sensible 1 and * strong-minded, 1 fancy 
that they are wholly neglected because 
not appreciated. Their silly rivals 
mav be loveable, they never can be. 

Some years after this (we have 
been digressing again), George, who 
was launched as a lawyer, was tempted 
to purchase a desk with secret drawers: 
some old association prompted him, 
for he was his mothers child. The 
maker w T as revealing one — a very 
unusual spring. A flash of lightning 
could not have startled his senses 
more vividly. The past was brought 
clearly out : such a drawer must be in 
his mother’s desk. It bore, on exami¬ 
nation, the name of the same London 
maker, corroborating his suspicions. 

1 le left the bargain incomplete. 
Why buy a thing he could beg ? 
Besides, in that similar drawer, per¬ 
haps, were the papers his mother 
named with her last breath. 1 !’e was 
very curious, very— what shall I call 
it ?— dishonourably-minded. There 
might be fun—funny love-lettes— 
in his mother’s private drawer. I le 
should like to see how ‘ the governor,’ 
good old boy, made love, or any body 
else. Delicacy, affection—he knew 
nothing of these terms. He told his 
father ne wanted a desk; said—hy- 
ocrite! — that the particular one was 
is object, out of regard to the for¬ 
mer owner. His simple father be¬ 
lieved him, and George had the prize 
in possession. He bore it hastily to 
another chamber. The spring was 
rusted, but at last assuredly papers 
became visible. 1 [e opened the en¬ 
velope with trembling fingers, for it 
was addressed in his mother’s hand 
to her husband ; and he trembled in 
the consciousness that he was in¬ 


vading the secrets of the dead as well 
as of the living. But all trembli igand 
misgi ving ceased w hen he saw the con¬ 
tents, and rejoiced in the fact that his 
sister’s first marriage was legal. True, 
she had been renounced—had formed 
other tics. No thunderbolt could 
spread greater havoc than this dis¬ 
covery ; but he, the clever George 
Meredith, would extract a fortune for 
h imself out of it. Brother to an earl! 
lie might ejaculate, 4 Visions of glory, 
spare my aching sight!’ so thickly 
did they crowd upon him. The ba¬ 
ronet, 4 Sir Arthur,’ with a happy 
wife and family, he had always 
boasted of as a right pleasant con¬ 
nexion. 

But he was at Constantinople. 

The Earl of Eskdale, resident in 
England, with boroughs to manage 
and ministerial patronage! "Who 
could hesitate which of the two 
to prefer? And then the throwing 
down one, and setting up the other, 
of the rival brothers-in-law of Air. 
George Meredith ! What fun I capi¬ 
tal! such law proceedings! such news¬ 
paper notoriety ! His ortune was 
made! lie went to his father, open- 
mouthed, papers in hand. Language 
cannot express the shock to the poor 
old man; but so severe was his re¬ 
buke to his selfish son for having 
cunningly possessed himself of a 
sacred deposit, that even his dirty 
little lawyer’s soul felt it; and how¬ 
ever the secret might burn in his 
breast, he was willing to compound 
for his offence, by promising not to 
divulge the affair till his father si lould 
sanction his doing so. This sanction 
Mr. Meredith could never resolve on 
giving. Pondering on all the misery 
which must thence ensue, he with¬ 
held it, despite George's ambitious 
promptings, till at last his dying 
words rang the knell of all happiness 
in Lllen’s ear. 
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VOTHING is more commonly heard 
A in society, or more or’ten seen in 
print, than a disparaging comparison 
of England with continental nations, 
as regards her appreciation and pa¬ 
tronage of the arts. ‘The English 
are not a musical people! 1 Are 
they not ? Then how happens it 
that English audiences are the most 
severely critical of any to be found 
in the world ; that they attract, not 
alone by their money but by their 
reputation, the very first musical 
talents; that no triumphs in Jer- 
rnany, in Italy, or in 1 *aris, can satisfy 
the Meyerbeers or the Albonis, un¬ 
til their fame is capped by the ap- 

{ >roving fiat of these selfish, soul- 
ess, unmusical islanders ? Yet it is 
a fixed belief with those who will not 
take the trouble to think, that how¬ 
ever much the English may accept 
music, as they drink c aret, because 
it is a luxury, still they have no 
true feeling for it; and above all, that 
they have no creative faculty. This, 
too, while works by native English 
composers have run for their hun¬ 
dred nights in succession in the most 
musical of the musical capitals of 
Europe. The same unjustly low 
self - estimation characterizes large 
classes of Englishmen, when they 
{•peak of our native painters and 
sculptors. 

Self-depreciation in this import¬ 
ant branch of the arts is marvellous 
in us who have had an opportunity 
of seeing what contemporary schools 
abroad have effected. We have 
the proofs of our pre-eminence 
staring us in the face, and we 
silently accept them; yet, when we 
come to the expression oi an opinion, 
we do not dare assert the truth. 
Now it is by no means intended 
that contemporary foreigners do 
not excel us in the possession and 
realisation of those advantages which 
result from the discipline o 1 Schools' 
in Art. In this country all enter¬ 
prise and dev elopement are left to 
sj>ontaneous effort. As in politics 
and in morals, so also in art, there 
is no attempt at an initiating and 
ordaining authority. Wherever there 
has been the semblance of such, the 
experiment has resulted in failure. 
Even associations voluntarily formed 


for self-protection and mutual co¬ 
operation, have too often become 
exclusive of new talent and inclusive 
of mediocrity. English contempo¬ 
rary art has flourished, notwithstand¬ 
ing the w*ant of these aids ; and 
although many weeds have sprung 
up amidst the flowers, still the luxu¬ 
riance and variety of production may 
well justify a national pride. In 
one department, and that the highest 
oi all, the English cannot compete 
with the modern Belgians, the Her¬ 
mans, and even the French; but in 
all others we transcend our conti¬ 
nental contemporaries largely. 

During the last few years, however, 
rapid strides have been made by our 
native artists towards excellence in 
this very branch ; and we have that 
faith in the intellectual superiority 
and taste of the body , that we make no 
doubt of their ultimately rendering 
their works, even in this respect, a 
standard for others. The same taste, 
persevering study, and worshipful 
and reverential observation of na¬ 
ture, which have elevated landscape¬ 
painting and painting in water co¬ 
colours in this country, will, when 
)ermanently brought to the aid of 
listorical and imaginative works, se¬ 
cure our artists against unmanner¬ 
ism and imitation of doubtful mo¬ 
dels which derogate so much from 
the intrinsic excellence of the works 
of contemporary foreigners. I t is 
true that some of our most promising 
} T ouug artists are led astray by an 
effort at quaintness and a preference 
for obsolete styles, which destroy 
the intrinsic value of their produc¬ 
tions. But through that distorted 
medium is still perceptible a fine 
imagination and a faculty of intuitive 
conception, which must in time en¬ 
able them to assume a high place in 
art. This result, however, will be ac¬ 
complished, as is every thing else in 
this country, by the impulse of indi¬ 
vidual genius. Every true worker 
has faith in his fellow-men: such 
laith is the latent spring of his crea¬ 
tive faculty. That is the idea we 
would wisi; to see our artists em¬ 
brace. Let them believe in the 
public; let them feel that a great 
work, be it what it may, will be ap¬ 
preciated ; let them toil with that 
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nalise our countrywomen. Of the 
visitors to the exhibitions they always 
form a large majority; and some of 
the most acute and suggestive ob¬ 
servations we have heard, in wander¬ 
ing through those rooms, fell rom 
female lips. Under this truth lies 
much consolation. When we consider 
how the social institutions and hahit9 
of this country tend to draw a line 
of demarcation between the sexes, ap¬ 
propriating almost exclusively to the 
male sex the most important subjects 
on which the intellect or the moral 
feelings can lie exercised; and how 
custom condemns any interference 
by females on that sacred ground as 
absurd and unfeminine, it is delight¬ 
ful to think that in the great and 
measureless world of art, in music, in 
painting, and in sculpture, a new 
Held is opened for them by the cul¬ 
tivation of tastes the most refining, 
—a field on which the two sexes can 
meet in intellectual intercourse and 
amiable strife. 

These considerations, and many 
more which we could add, suffi¬ 
ciently prove, that in this country 
there is no want of taste for art in 
the general public, or of patronage 
and a desire no patronise. Allowing, 
al*o, for some objections which we 
have already hinted at, and which 
are obvious to every mind, we are 
inclined to think that English artists 
more than sufficiently respond to 
this patronage, and that their talent 
is represented with at least an ave¬ 
rage faithfulness in the exhibitions 
of the present year. A few of the 
leading features of those exhibitions 
we will proceed to notice. 

Considering the impulse that was 
given to historical composition by 
Government patronage on account 
of the new Houses of Parliament, 
it is remarkable that more decided 
results should not have shewn them¬ 
selves in the different exhibitions 
of the year. The number of pic¬ 
tures with historical or semi-his¬ 
torical subjects, having the slight¬ 
est claim to merit, is remarkably 
limited. In fact, we do not remem¬ 
ber one picture that can be said to 
be strictly historical. Mr. Lucy has 
a subject in the Academy which ap¬ 
proaches nearer to that standard than 
any other. The subject is of inte¬ 
rest, and the treatment highly effect¬ 
ive. Tile picture represents the 


well-known incident in the life of 
Cromwell when his favourite daugh¬ 
ter, Mrs. Clay pole, on her deathbed, 
admonishes him to repent. The chief 
merit of this picture lies in the absence 
of pretension,—of any desire to re¬ 
present the subject other than simply 
and naturally. No other style, even 
though it may appeal more to the 
imagination, and, in first-rate hands, 
may be capable of suggestiveness 
and elevation of tone, will perma¬ 
nently suit the English charac¬ 
ter. Mr. Lucy has hit the happy 
medium. The positions o the two 
figures: the pale, emaciated . yet 
beautiful woman—her countenance 
full of the eloquence of the soul, and 
her attitude as she strives to raise 
herself from the pillow in the ear¬ 
nestness of her appeal; the troubled 
and conscience-stricken lather, seated 
at the bed-foot, turning away from 
the eye of his child, and bury ;g his 
face in his hands ;—these, for attitude 
and expression, are strikingly true, 
natural, and impressive. There is a 
breadth and power in the conception 
and drawing, and an admirable har¬ 
mony in the colouring, which give 
promise in the artist of steady and 
rapid advancement, it will be seen 
that this picture, though the charac¬ 
ters belong to history, is not histori¬ 
cal. The subject is domestic. Vet 
we do not recollect, in all the ex¬ 
hibitions, any picture more nearly 
approaching the historical stand¬ 
ard. 

‘ Lear and Cordelia ’ form the sub¬ 
ject of at least three pictures. Of 
these, two deserving mention are, 
one by Mr. Herbert in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition, and another by 
Mr. Brown, in the Exhibition of Mo¬ 
dern Art at Hyde i'ark Corner. Mr. 
Herbert’s picture cannot fail to arrest 
the eye and command attention on 
account of many excellencies, more 
especially of colour. The iacc o : Cor¬ 
delia is full of expressive beauty. 
Sorrow and wounded feeling seem to 
struggle for the mastery as she hears 
the harsh resolve of her ihther. The 
iace of Lear, too, is conceived and 
painted with much power. But, 
taken as a whole, this picture betrays 
many marks of mannerism. The 
story would scarcely be told but for 
familiar recollections in the specta¬ 
tor, and ihere is a formality in the 
attitudes and expression of the chief 
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figures which is by no means re¬ 
quired in pictures intended for the 
decoration of the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. Mr. Brown's picture in the 
free Exhibition, on the same sub¬ 
ject, is still more disfigured by man¬ 
nerism, and a mixture of the early 
German and early religious styles; 
but in composition and execution it 
evinces considerable genius. The in¬ 
cident chosen enables the artist to 
paint the bereaved old man at the 
moment when his madness has yielded 
to the desire for sleep, and he is pro¬ 
strate on a couch in a state of insen¬ 
sibility. Cordelia has returned from 
Prance to succour him. In the dis¬ 
tance may be seen her ships, and 
close about her soldiers, together 
with old Kent. Behind the couch 
arc some musicians, striving with 
their instruments to soothe the poor 
old king. Cordelia is the most pro¬ 
minent figure in the picture. She 
stands at the dot of the couch, her 
countenance full of intense pity, 
mixed with indignation at those who 
have so cruelly used her father. The 
picture must arrest the eye. It is 
certainly the best in the gallery. 
There is so much vigour in the 
drawing, and such a quaint indi¬ 
viduality in the figures, that it is 
impossible not at once to recognize 
genius in the artist. The colour 
of the whole composition is won¬ 
derfully brilliant and transparent, 
yet the harmony of effect is no¬ 
where sacrificed, and some of the 
details, especially in the foreground, 
are finished with minute fidelity. 
In this instance the artist appeals 
successfully to the intelligence of 
the spectator; the story is at once 
apprehended, and although the 
mannerism is much more evident 
than even in Mr. Herbert’s picture, 
it is less offensive, because the ima¬ 
gination is to a certain extent influ¬ 
enced, and the spectator is more 
effectually transported to the time 
or place represented. Mr. Brown is 
a young artist from whom we expect 
better things hereafter, if he will 
struggle against the influence of' 
obsolete styles, and trust more to 
his own native genius. 

In the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy Mr, Elmore has some 
pictures which shew a steady ad¬ 
vance in the best requisites of his 
profession. The largest, and in many 


respects the best, is a picture entitled 
* Religious Controversy in the time of 
Louis the Fourteenth.’ The con¬ 
trast of character between the Catho¬ 
lic and Protestant disputants is 
strongly and finely marked, and 
there is great individuality in all the 
figures. In colour, too, and general 
arrangement, the picture takes a high 
rank. I t has that rare merit in works 
of the kind, suggestiveness. Mr. 
Elmore has two other pictures very 
different in character: the first, a 
scene from Tristram Shandy, evincing 
an eye for humorous character; 
the other exhibiting the face and 
figure of I iady M acbeth in a fine tragic 
spirit. We do not know an artist 
of the present day who gives such 
signs of progress, with so many gua¬ 
rantees of ultimate excellence, as 
Mr. Elmore, Above all, he has an 
unfailing good taste. Mr. f]gg has 
some semi-historical pictures in the 
exhibition, but, though equal to ids 
former works, they do not indicate 
progress. We could make out a 
long list of short-comings in quarters 
where the public have been accus¬ 
tomed to expect excellence. Ma- 
clise does not exhibit at all. Mr. 
Eastluke has only one picture, — 
a female head, entitled 4 1 lelenaf 
spiritual in the highest degree, 
and painted with a marvellous 
delicacy and transparency. Etty 
falls short this year of his reputation. 
He has not one work of importance 
in the exhibition; only some female 
heads, one or two of them indicating 
his marvellous power of painting 
flesh, but in almost every case re¬ 
pulsive, either from the subject or 
the mode of treating it. The most 
pleasing of the whole is the 4 Crotchet 
Worker,’—a fine specimen of colour. 
Near to this is a picture by Mr. Sant 
of a child reclining on a couch, in 
which the colour is wonderfully bril¬ 
liant. Another picture of this artist 
at the Free Exhibition, called the 
4 Inexorable, 1 not only displays the 
same power of colour, but also much 
humour and character in the draw¬ 
ing. Mulready oilers only two pic¬ 
tures, neither of them calculated to 
sustain, much less to advance, his 
reputation. Leslie has one picture 
worthy his old renown. It embodies 
a scene from the second part of Don 
Quixote^ where the ecclesiastic breaks 
away lrom the duke and duchess’s 
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tabic, scandalised at tlieir pranks. 
The tale is singularly well told in 
this picture; every figure and face 
helps towards the general effect, and 
there is a most agreeable variety of 
expression. Roberts has one im¬ 
mense picture,—the • Destruction of 
Jerusalem.' It is a mere piece o 
architectural painting, suggesting no 
ideas, nor conveying to the mind so 
much as a clear impression of the scene 
it professes to depict, Mr, Hart, 
another of the privileged exhibitors, 
falls very far below many of the 
younger artists. His figures are 
coarse, vulgar, and ungraceful; and 
there is a crudity alike in the con¬ 
ception and colouring altogether un¬ 
worthy his former reputation. Against 
all this objection we are able to place 
one counterbalancing name. Edwin 
Landseer sustains the honour of the 
Academy, so much imperilled by 
the short-comings of some of his fel¬ 
low Academicians. The freshness and 
vigour of his works year after year 
indicate a wonderful store of power 
and fertility. His great picture, en¬ 
titled * The Desert, will rank with 
some of his most remarkable animal 
paintings. The scene represented is 
a wild mountainous region, remote 
from all human life, and thither a 
lion has crawled to die, I't is almost 
unnecessary to say, that the details 
are executed with perfect fidelity. The 
charm of the picture, however, con¬ 
sists chiefly in the sentiment it sug¬ 
gests. Two or three other pictures, 
different in character, help to sustain 
the reputation of this gifted artist. 
In the 4 Free Church,* we have some 
vigorous portraits of Scottish pea¬ 
sants and life-like representations of 
dogs. The former are, apparently, 
intent on some preacher, who is not 
seen. ‘The Forester’s Family’ is 
one of the most exquisite creations 
of I^andscer’s pencil; and in the 
evening scene in the Highlands the 
artist has shewn a power as a land¬ 
scape-painter sufficient to have raised 
him to the highest eminence in that 
branch of the art, if he had not 
rather chosen the peculiar line 
which he may be almost said to have 
created. Stanfield, too, like Land¬ 
seer, mainly he ps to sustain the 
credit of the Academy. In the many 
pictures he exhibits this year all his 
well-known beauties are reproduced. 
In one of them, called * Salvator Rosa’s 


Studio,’ he has given more promi¬ 
nency to the figures lie has intro¬ 
duced than is usual with him. AVe 
must not quit the Academy without 
mentioning Mr. Creswick’s land¬ 
scapes, and one magnificent view of 
the lake of Zurich at sunrise, painted 
by Danby in his most elevated style. 
Mr. Creswick, as a landscape-painter, 
realises all the refinements of his art 
in the picturesque simplicity of his 
subjects, the fidelity of his details, 
and the delightful freshness of his co¬ 
louring. His landscapes in this year’s 
exhibitions arc among the very best 
we have seen from his pencil. Re¬ 
ferring to Mr. Danby, we must no¬ 
tice his picture in the British Insti¬ 
tution, called a ‘ Highland Chieftain’s 
Funeral.’ The subject is new, and 
admirably suited to the artist's pur¬ 
pose. The gloom of the scene, 
scarcely penetrated by the torches, 
just fails to hide the hurrying mul¬ 
titude, who are accompanying the 
chieftain to his last home. The 
moonlight in the background is very 
finely painted. The picture is one 
which will bear much study and 
observation. It grows upon the 
mind, and is a happy instance of the 
blending of a ‘ subject ’ with facilities 
for painting grand natural scenery. 

Among the multitude o minor 
pictures at the Academy, nearly all 
of which, we are bound to say, ex¬ 
hibit more than an average degree of 
excellence, one stands out distin¬ 
guished from the rest I t is the work 
o a young artist named Millais, 
whose name we do not remember to 
have seen before. The subject is 
taken from Keats’ quaint, charming, 
and pathetic poem, Isabella. The 
whole family are seated at table; 
Lorenzo is speaking with timid 
adoration to Isabella, the conscious¬ 
ness of dependency, and of the con¬ 
tempt in which le is held by her 
brothers, being stamped on his 
countenance. The figures of the 
brothers, especially of him who sits 
nearest to the front, are drawn and 
coloured with remarkable power. 
The attitude of this brother, as his 
leg is stretched out to kick Isa¬ 
bella’s dog, is vigorous and original. 
The colour of the picture is very de¬ 
licate and beautiful. Like Mr. Brown, 
however, this young artist, although 
exhibiting unquestionable genius, is 
evidently enslaved by preference for 
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a fa'sc style. There is too much 
mannerism in the picture, but the 
talent of the artist will, we doubt 
not, break through it. Another 
young painter, who exhibits a soli¬ 
tary picture at the Free Exhibition, 
deserves particular mention. Mr. 
Rosetti is also a slave to a style. 
His type of excellence is the 4 Early 
Christian/ and of course his figures 
arc forma!, his colours unlike any 
combinations in nature, and the 
drawing grotesquely rigid. Still in 
his * Girlhood of Mary Virgin/ (his 
first and only work), there are 
unmistakeable evidences of talent 
from which much may be hereafter 
expected. There is spirituality in the 
head of the Virgin, and in all the 
background of the picture. 

Among the 1 young men’ whose 
works form the distinctive features 
o! the exhibitions of the present 
year, we have pleasure in sing¬ 
ling out Mr. Charles Davidson, the 
water-colour painter, whose small 
landscapes and xvoodland scenes 
are not only a decided advance on 
his timid but able el forts last year, 
but are also, in themselves, models of 
excel i ence. 

Of the Suffolk Street Gallery little 
need be said. There is very slight evi¬ 
dence of progress there; indeed, with 
the exception of the large exhibition 
at Hyde Park Corner, which is, of 
course, more than the rest, open 
without restraint to artists, we 
know of no gallery in which there 
are so many mistakes, so many at¬ 
tempts, by incompetent artists, to 
mount to the highest rank, without 
the requisite powers. Among the 
few pictures worthy of notice are 
the landscapes and sea-pieces of the 
Wilsons, senior and junior. There 
we have Mr. Anthony’s daring and 
harsh, but powerful landscape scenes, 
with their inky skies; Mr. Wil¬ 
liams’s landscapes; Mr. Herring’s 
catt e pictures; and Mr. Clint’s 
landscapes. An artist, named Noble, 
shews some humour with decided 
mechanical skill in his conception 
and treatment of a picture founded 
on a passage in Pepys’s Diary. In 
like manner we arc constrained to 
observe of the British Institution 
that, if we except M r. Dauby’s pic¬ 
ture, Mr. Crcswick’s landscapes, and 
one or two more which do not re¬ 
quire special mention, there is no¬ 


thing in it to justify the assertion 
that it uas at all advanced beyond 
the average of former exhibitions. 

A w ord on the Fruit and Flower 
painters of this season. As in the 
case of landscapes, this is a specialty 
of English artists. No imitative 

S ower could transcend that exhibited 
y M r. Lance in his oil-paintings of 
fruit, flow ers, and inanimate objects. 
One or two o his pictures of this class 
in the British Institution were per¬ 
fection itself. The place held by 
Mr. Lance as an oil-painter in this 
department is filled by Mr. Hunt 
as a water-colour artist. This gen¬ 
tleman has made a wonderful ad¬ 
vance this year. 11 is little pictures 
in the Old Water-colour Society's 
Exhibition are perfect gems for 
fidelity. Two or three figure 
pictures, also, are painted with sin¬ 
gular fidelity ; but we prefer the 
fruit and flowers. Mr. Lance, too, 
has a figure picture at the British 
Institution, in which the details arc 
painted with the most wonderful ac¬ 
curacy of imitation. We must not 
omit to mention Mrs. Margetts, Miss 
Steers, and Mrs. Fanny Harris. 

The two Water-colour Societies 
fully sustain, their [old reputation. 
Four artists of eminence have 
quitted the new society for the 
old; and certainly the former is 
weakened by the absence of works by 
Mr. Duncan, Mr. Topham, and Mr. 
Jenkins. Mr. Wehnert, however, 
and Mr. Absolon, scarcely sustain 
their high reputation; but on the 
other hand, the New Society’s Exhi¬ 
bition of this year is enriched by 
one of Mr. i laghe’s finest works, the 
4 Interior of a Church in J Iruges/ and 
with a picture of Mr. Edward Cor- 
bould, by which, in developing the 
power of w r ater-colour to accomplish 
some of the most striking effects of 
oils, he may be said to have ad¬ 
vanced his art. The New Society, 
too, has an acquisition in Mr. Vacher, 
whose Italian scenes arc unique for 
beauty and local character. Mr. 
Davidson, and some others, also help 
to give promise of advancement in 
this society. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that the Old Water¬ 
colour Society’s Exhibition is one of 
the most satisfactory of the whole. 

I f there is but little advance there is 
certainly no retrogression. All the 
distinguished artists who have con- 
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tributed to the reputation of the 
society continue their exertions, and 
keep their executive powers up to 
the high mark. Copley Fielding, 
lie Wint, David Cox, Cattermole, 
Prout, and a host of others, here 
renew their many and various beau¬ 
ties. Our space will not allow as to 
enter into details; but Mr. George 
Fripp, Mr. Frederick Taylor, Mr. 
T. M. Richardson, Mr. Bayner, 
Mr. S. Palmer, Air. G. i lodgson, 
Mr. W. Turner, and Mr. W. 
C. Smith, demand especial men¬ 
tion for several excellencies which 
we cannot now stop to particu¬ 
larise. As some of these artists are 
comparatively new to the public, 
their success adds other instances 
of rising talent, and affords encou¬ 
ragement to the lover of art. It is 
satisfactory, also, to sec that in al¬ 
most every instance the develope- 
ment of talent is accompanied by a 
corresponding good taste. In the 
same category Mr. Harrison Weir 
(a New Water-colour Society’s man) 
deserves mention. His drawings of 
animals are very clever, and in one 
or two other pictures of more pre¬ 
tension he displays not only versa¬ 
tility but powers of a high order. 

We have now taken a rapid view 
of these different exhibitions, not 
pretending to have described them 
all or to have mentioned all the pic¬ 
tures which deserve notice, but rather 
endeavouring to indicate the most 
noticeable features of each. We 
have reserved to the last another 
exhibition, new in character, but ex¬ 
tremely interesting. 

It is a welcome evidence of the 
art-progress to be traced on every 
side, when we find the great inherit¬ 
ors of wealth and leisure entering the 
lists with the professional painters of 
their time, and claiming, though not 
wrangling for, some portion of public 
fame. The Amateurs’ Exhibition, at 
the Cosmorama Rooms, is a novel idea, 
which promises to realise much good. 
Though there be some signs of haste, 
perhaps, want of right selection, in 
the collection there presented to us, 
we must remember the difficulties 
attendant oji every new scheme— 
difficulties more especially to be 
encountered in propounding so de¬ 
licate a plan as the exposure to 
public gaze of works destined only 
for the eye of friendship or the flat¬ 


tery of affection. J ,et us remember 
that it is a characteristic feature oi 
this exhibition, that the pictures have 
not been painted for display. The 
same remark will not apply to any 
other gallery now open, am! to this 
only during t he present year. Here¬ 
in lies the great excuse for short-* 
comings, and the best hope tor future 
years. That it will become hence¬ 
forth one of the annual exhibitions 
we have not a shadow ol doubt, and, 
if well managed,—if liberally open¬ 
ing its arms to all amateurs, it avoid 
the danger of degenerating into a 
clique, its merit and interest will in¬ 
crease tenfold, i'he genera 1 effect 
of the room is pleasing. Every pic¬ 
ture is well seen ; and here, at least, 
we should think there can be no 
complaint of the hanging. Little, 
too, can here be known of the ‘heavy 
blows and sad discouragements’ so 
often the bitter experience of pro¬ 
fessional artists. 

In the present exhibition there 
are 181 works, consisting principally 
of water - colour drawings and 
sketches, and some few oil-pictures. 
Although these do not, on the score 
ol merit, put in any special claim to 
be preferred, we shall find it con¬ 
venient to notice the latter first. 

The two large pictures by Col one ! 
Cornwell arc the most pretending 
works in the exhibition. There is a 
vigour and good solid painting in 
them, evincing great practice and 
skilful use of the nrush. 

4 The Return of Tobias,’ by the 
Marchioness of Waterford, is the 
best figure - subject in the room. 
It is the work evidently of a mind 
imbued with a tender feeling for all 
that is good in art. In beauty of 
line, in colour, and tone, it displays a 
perfect appreciation; and, above all, 
i le story is unmistakeably told. It 
is in such a work as this that we 
most cruelly feel the want of a se¬ 
vere education in the foundation ol 
the art, without which the full in¬ 
tention of the mind can never be 
displayed on the canvass. Lady 
Waterford has succeeded where many 
painters fail. She enlists the sym¬ 
pathies, but, lacking knowledge, she 
is unable to hold them. 

Mr. Elliot Yorkc’s two little pic¬ 
tures of 4 Sibelle,’ and 4 a Dead Par¬ 
tridge,’ are very happy specimens, 
especially the latter, aud shew a 
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great knowledge of the nature of the 
animals. 

A small picture by the late Sir W. 
K. Russell, of ‘the Farm-yard in 
an Uproar,’ is an amusing sub¬ 
ject, and rather an unexpected one 
from the hand so celebrated for the 
admirable sketches of 4 Decr-stalk- 
ing,’ which we remember to have 
seen. 

‘ Blessing in the Place of St. Pe¬ 
ter’s, 1 is a little oil-picture of great 
merit, by the Lady H. Cadogan. 

Among the water-colour painters 
we must rank the ladies first, and 
this time not merely out of gal¬ 
lantry. Mrs. Davidson and Miss 
Blake are two ol’the best contributors, 
both as to quantity and quality. 

4 Venice,’ and 4 Chateau de Valere,’ 
are fine drawings. Indeed, we Hesi¬ 
tate but very little to say that the 
former is the best landscape in the 
exhibition. 1 he tones of the distant 
valley and the hills beyond would 
not disgrace some of our best water¬ 
colour painters. 

Miss Blake's ‘ Walnut Gathering 
on the Lake of Lucerne,' and 4 V alley 
of the Linth,’ are among this lady’s 
best landscapes. The latter is a very 
beautiful drawing. The works of 
both these ladies are characterised 
by very great finish and elaboration, 
without ever becoming insipid, and 
but rarely sacrificing the object for 
which they commenced them. We 
do not so much like Miss Blake's 
figure subjects. 4 French Shrimpers’ 
is perhaps the best, but generally 
speaking there is a great want of 
character in the heads. 

The Ladies Legge are also large 
contributors. Unlike the former 
ladies, their works are generally 
slight, and occasionally very clever. 

4 Near Varena, Lake Como,’ by 
Lady A. Legge, and 4 An Old Man, 
Rome,’ are both good sketches. 

4 In the Borghese Gardens, Rome,’ 
by Lady M. Legge, and 4 Panorama, 
Rome,’ by Lady C. G. Legge, are 
good specimens of the talents of these 
ladies. 

Miss Sneyd’s illustrations of the 
4 Greek Bride,’ are a series of outline 
drawings in pen and ink, and evince 
considerable power of telling a story 
and knowledge of the laws oi com¬ 
position. 

Miss Houlton’s Portraits arc so 
clever that we referred again to the 


catalogue, half expecting to see the 
name of a very celebrated artist at¬ 
tached to them. They are sweet, un¬ 
affected transcripts of nature. No. 108 
is a most agreeable instance of her 
graceful feeling. 

The Ladies Cadogan present us 
with no new name among amateur 
artists. Their reputation will be en¬ 
hanced by this exhibition. As in 
Lady Waterford’s case, we have to 
regret the want of a finer education 
in the groundwork of the art; but 
ideas of great beauty are rendered 
frequently with a happy avoidance 
of error, that in itself bespeaks the 
talent of the artist. 4 Almanack for 
1849,’ by Lady A. Cadogan, will be 
found very interesting on minute 
examination, full of design in detail, 
and gorgeous as a whole. 

Miss Wedderburn’s Sketches of 
Animals should not be overlooked. 

< Ireat spirit and life arc frequently 
given. 

‘Vineyard south of Rome,’ by 
Lady Canning, is a beautiful sketch, 
carried just as far as we wish to see 
it, satisfying the eye and not fa¬ 
tiguing it. 

Lady Clive, Miss Gordon, and 
Miss Swinburne will not be over¬ 
looked. 

Lord Compton's drawing of 4 The 
Crown of Thorns,’ is not such as 
we might surely have expected 
from so conlessedly skilful a hand; 
and we are the more inclined to 
notice this, as in the infant state of 
the exhibition we should have 
wished to see his most efficient 
support. It looks like an early work, 
and as such alone does it possess 
any interest. 

Mr. J. T. Selwyn contributes 
some of the best Drawings in the 
room. 4 The Back-water, near Wal- 
ton-on-the-Naze, Essex,* reminds us 
of some of Dewint’s freshest draw¬ 
ings. 4 Town of Como, 1 is more ela¬ 
borate, but sacrifices no power ; aud 
although we like it less than the 
English subject above, it is, perhaps, 
a better drawing. I hey will both 
find many admirers. 

‘Composition,’ by the lion. Tho¬ 
mas Liddell, shews a fine painter¬ 
like feeling; and indeed all Mr, 
Liddell’s works are impressed with 
knowledge, and with the study of 
the o:d landscape painters. 

4 IIalf-way up the Rock of Gib- 
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raltar,’ by Air. R. Twopenny, would 
do credit to any exhibition. The 
only objects are a large gun and 
a monkey, both looking out to¬ 
wards the sea. But the feeling of 
lonely grandeur imparted by this 
simple sketch is very great, and im¬ 
presses the mind more with the ideas 
of the impregnable fortress than 
many more elaborate attempts at the 
subject. 

‘A Band Drummer’s Boy’ is a 
specimen of the same gentleman’s 
ability in figure-painting, dashed in 
with great boldness and vigour. 

There are some clever sketches by 
Mr. Robert Clive. 

4 The Stag at Bay,’ by the late 
Sir Robert F. Russell, is an ad- 
miraue instance of knowledge dis¬ 
played by this gentleman of the 
habits and character of the red- 
deer. 

Mr. V ivian’s pencil drawings will 
recall to mind the clever work pub¬ 
lished some time since by him ; but 
we venture to say they will he 
looked at with far more interest, 
possessing as they do greater refine¬ 
ment and taste. Two drawings by 
the Hon. C. llardinge will strike as 
interesting records of the Sikhs. 
They recall the very fine drawings 
we remember to have seen of Miss 
Rderis, and we regret that there are 
not more of them. Perhaps the best 
drawings of Continental subjects are 


by Lord Eastnor. No. 140 is a 
noble subject, and most ably treated. 
The artist has evidently thrown his 
heart into the work, Fhe distance 
especially is well managed. The 
lion. D. Finch, R. Brooke, Esq., 
-1 )uppa. Esq., &c. &c., have as¬ 
sisted to form this very interesting 
exhibition. 

‘ Christ in the Garden,’ by Lady 
Maria Alford, is a fine drawing. 
The subject is an ambitious one— 
one in which the greatest painters 
have failed: it is not, therefore, won¬ 
derful that her ladyship should 
only have achieved a partial success; 
but the attempt docs her honour. 

We cannot take leave of our noble 
entertainers without wishing them 
1 God speed.’ They have begun well; 
and we trust that in future exhibi¬ 
tions they will carryout the abundant 
promise of this year. rhe great 
point in which they fail is the 
choice of subjects, considering the 
education necessary to achieve a suc¬ 
cessful rendering of them; there is 
also a want of the hard study re¬ 
quisite to place the artists above 
the necessity of choosing something 
easier. But the spur has been ap¬ 
plied, and we look next year for 
yet more satisfactory results. Any 
way, it is a move in the right 
direction, for it has created another 
link between the upper classes and 
the lower. 


THEKLVS SONG. 

SCHIULEK. 


T HE oak wood roareth, 

The clouds drive fast; 

Along the green bank 
The lady hath passed. 

The wave it breaketh with might, with might, 

And she sighs out into the dark, dark night, 

The trouble of tears in her eye. 

‘ The world is empty, 

The heart is dead; 

There's nothing more left 
To wish for,’ she said. 

* Thou Holy One, call back thy child agen, 

I have tasted the joys that are known among men : 

I have lived — I have loved — let me die l' 

C. F. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE ‘OVERLAND TRIP.’ 


VALLETTA—MALTA. 

U PRISING from beside the purple deep, 
fo crown with palaces the highest steep, 

The fortress-city standetb, stern and proud. 

About her feet a thousand vessels crowd; 

And boats, with sailors, singing as they go, 

Among the anchored shi ts flit to and fro. 

Within her streets a motley host is seen ; 

Cowled monks, and bearded l urks with solemn mien, 
Albanians, brown-clad Jews, and savage men 
From Barbary or distant Fez; and then 
The black-robed women pace along the street, 

Missal in hand, in kneeling groups to meet 
Before some saintly shrine. And English girls, 
Blue-eyed and fair; children, with sunny curls 
About their rosy laces, laughing glide. 

In rich profusion heaped the way beside 
Are luscious figs, melons, and bloomy grapes, 

Blossoms of lovely hues and graceful shapes. 

The proud old knights have vanished from their halls. 
Leaving their features pictured on the walls 
Of the fair chambers where of old they dwelt; 

And now around the shrines at which they knelt. 
Breathing high, warrior-vows, in days long gone. 
Within the holy church of good St. John 
They sleep in death; and all the marble door 
Is with their quaint devices blazoned o’er. 

The broken clock, the outstretched, bony hand 
Of Death, that breaks the prisoner’s weary band,— 
Such emblems tell us where the dead knights lie: 

Yet still the city rears her white crown high. 

And glances proudly o’er the sea to greet 
The gallant ships that in her havens meet. 

One kindly word, old city, at the last, 

For happy days within thy precincts past! 

One word—albeit they know not whence it comes— 
To dwellers in thy hospitable homes, 

And ere in distance fades thy tower’d height, 

Our tears are falling fast, and veil it from our sight! 

* * * * 


THE FIRST SIOI1T OF THE >' I M2. 

£ Look forth !’ they said ; and there be ore our sight, 
Beneath the ruddy haze of dawning light, 

A mighty river flowed; and here and there, 

Waving with stately motion in the glare 
Of the red sunrise, scattered palm-trees stood ; 

And scattered huts were ranged along the flood ; 

And fields, wherein the maize was thick and green; 

And wild, dark men, and dogs a 1 gaunt and lean, 

AVere on the level banks. Though fair alone 
From the red light that o’er it softly shone, 

Yet had that scene a charm ; and with a smile 

AVc muttered, 1 Thus we greet thee, old traditionary Nile 
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THE CITADEL AT CAIRO. 

Morning without a cloud had come again. 

When gazed we on the vast Egyptian plain 
From Cairo’s citadel. Behind us rose 
The yet unfinished mosque, whose walls inclose 
A wilderness of pillars, bearing high 
Fretwork and gold, a gorgeous canopy. 

Before us—oh ! all words, or said or sung, 

Are weak as babblings of an infant’s tongue, 

To tell the g ories of the scene below ! 

Street beyond street in many a goodly row. 

Teeming with busy life; fair domes and towers, 
Light minarets, and adies’ latticed bowers. 

Beyond are palaces among the trees, 

Broad fields of grain, waving like wind-swept seas; 
And, gleaming silv’ry ’mid the palms, the stream 
Of ancient Nile flows calmly as a dream. 

And farther still, the Desert lies outspread, 

Solemn, and wide, and tenantless, and dread. 

Those wonders of the olden world, that stand 
Flinging their giant shadows on the sand— 

The Pyramids,—still to the lingering eye 

Seem dwelling into grander majesty 

E’en while we gaze,—familiar, yet how strange! 

Mocking us with a thought of all the change 

That time hath wrought beneath the inconstant sky. 

While, like an idle wind, it passed them by ! 

bike the still corse of some far-famous king, 

From whose dead brow (such awe it still doth fling) 
No hand hath dared remove the crown ; so lies 
The Desert with its Pyramids. There rise 
Ifair palm-trees near it, tufted woods most fair. 

Yet the charmed gaze will linger longest there, 

On those grey relics of dim ages fled, 

Those silent monuments of long-forgotten dead! 


THE pasha's GARDENS AT SHOOBRA. 

♦ »ne page of old Romance ! One hour o life 
Such as we dreamed of when the caliph's wile 
And all her thousand tales to us were truth! 

>ne hour called back from vision-haunted youth! 
Our road wound on beside the Nile: o’erhead 
Mimosa-boughs and light acacias spread 
A pleasant roof; and, the dark stems between, 
Fair homes, and fields, and far-off hills were seen. 
We passed a portal, on whose marble stair, 

At the muezzin’s call, was bowed in prayer 
A bearded Moslem. Passed we in, and found 
A garden, in whose shade fair alleys wound, 

Some beneath trellises all curtained o’er 
With lovely parasites. I'he jasmine bore 
Large stars of beauty, gold and silver bright; - 

The roses hung in clusters red and white; I 

The spicy myrtle breathed its fragrance out; 

The cypress spires rose proudly thereabout. 

And in their shadow many a fountain played; 
Clusters of yellow fruit were in the shade 
Of the dark orange-leaves; in stately lines, 

Above the rest tower’d high the lordly pines. 
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Amid this wealth of beauty shone the walls 
Of the white garden palace, in whose halls 
The voice of tountains sang. They drew aside 
A curtain rarely ’broidered, and the pride 
Of Eastern pomp was there; the soft divan 
With richest cushions, and the gorgeous plan 
Of inlaid floor, and gilded wall and roof, 

Curtains and canopies of silken woof, 

Thrones with rose-tinted drapery, gold-enwrought, 

Lamps, radiant as if one had newdy caught 

The rainbow hues, and prisoned them; all shone 

In splendour there. We gazed, and marvelled, and passed on. 


THE DESERT. 

The round moon shone upon our sandy way, 

And veiled the stars with light; the desert lay 
All shadowless around us; not a tree, 

And scarce a stone, hr as the eye could see ; 

And when we paused awhile we heard the wind, 
Sweeping across the vast expanse, unbind 
Its mystic harmonies; now plaining wild, 

Like a grief-maddened heart; now like a child 
That sobs itself to rest, yet in its sleep 
Still feels a sense of terror o'er it creep. 

A shrill and sudden cry rings out amain 
From hungry jackals prowling o’er the plain; 

And oft the camel's bleaching bones betray 
Where they but lately feasted on their prey. 

Morn broke upon the desert, calm and clear, 

And far away we saw* low hills appear, 

The sand piled up in strange fantastic forms, 

And stained with many a hue by w inds and storms. 

Our way was lone no longer; frequent now 
Long trains of laden camels, toiling slow, 

With swarthy Nubian guides; anil then anon 

A swift-pace*i dromedary, bearing on 

A man of note ; or now a tribe, that bore 

Their tents to some far well,—their little store 

t Carried by weary women; or perchance 

Some turbaned chieftain, with his fiery glance 

Flashing a moment on us, hurries past 

I"pon his glorious steed. And now at last 

The sunny sea and blue Arabian shore 

Gleam on our eager sight,—our desert journey o'er l 


A SUNSET IN* THE RED SEA. 

Our good ship floated on through balmy air, 

And calm, unruffled waters; children fair 
Were playing on the deck ; and oftentime 
A voice would murmur the delicious chime 
Of some sweet poet's lay, that might express 
The fancies, born of veriest idleness, 

That seemed in that still hour almost like love; 
And eyes, in which tears glittered, gazed above 
Upon the kindling heav ns. 

Along the coast 

The mountain-peaks were ranged, a fiery host,— 

1 Ieight beyond height, — that, as the sun sank low 
Behind their furrowed shoulders, tiufled the glow 
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That, crown-like, had about their summits played, 

And robed themselves in depth of purple shade. 

Long time the red light lingered in the sky; 

And when at length it faded, from on high 
The white stars shone upon us, and the waves 
Trembled in brightness, e’en as if the caves. 

By spirits haunted, sent a magic light 
To flash a moment on our wondering sight. 

Kind words flowed freely then, and hand met hand 
With kindlier pressure. All that motley band 
Joined in a brie companionship, were filled * 

With gentler thoughts, with holier feelings thrilled; 
And night, that fell like dew on flow’rs, had brought 
l lope to the anxious heart, peace to the weary thought. 


AN INDIAN HOME. 

Black rocks piled, seaward, like a rugged wall, 

Yet, landward, sinking in a gentle fall, 

Clothed in rich foliage, from whose depths are seen 
the low-roofed houses peeping ’mong the green : 
Such is the hill whereon we’ve made our home. 

Low at its foot, the wreaths of snow-white foam 
Are borne as gently onward o’er the seas 
As fallen rose-leaves on a summer-breeze. 

Above the haze, far-floating o'er the bay, 

The peaks of mighty mountains far away 
Tow'r silently tow’rds heav'n ; and sails o’ersweep, 
Like white-plumed birds, the bosom of the deep. 
Right balmily the air at eventide 
Across the waters stealeth; and the pride 
Of tallest palm-trees (like a kingly crown 
At love's sweet whisper) gladly bo wet h down. 

The scarlet blossoms flash among the leaves 
Like stars ot flarnc, and the free air receives 
Their breathing as it rocks them. Many a bough 
Is laden with its scented treasure now’; 

Kot earthward-drooping bells, like those that bend 
To northern storms ; to these the bright skies lend 
Their own warm hues ; the sunset’s fiery glow’, 

The mid-day heav’n s deep blue, the tints that flow 
In rosy beauty o’er the opening day, 

The golden beams that o’er the waters play: 

All these are painted on the flowers. 1 ;ow down, 
Like silver stars upon the earth's dull brown, 

Here fallen blossoms lie; there, from the gloom 

< >1 thick-leaved boughs, fall showers of pearly bloom. 

How beautiful ! bow calm ! and, — as the light 
1 f day fades altogether, and the night, 

In all her pomp of stars, has hushed the air 

To perfect stillness, — like a temple fair 

The pillared palm-trees stand, their fan-like shade 

< 'er-arching the still isles. Where sunbeams played 
But now upon the sea, the stars have flung 

Soft lines of trembling light; the moon, yet young, 
Shews her thin crescent, and night’s shadow lies 
Softly on earth, as slumber on a child's sweet eyes! 
Bombay, April 1849. 


II. L. 
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TACITUS THE HISTORIAN.* 


P ROFESSOR RITTER, of Bonn, 
has just published the last two vo¬ 
lumes of a new and original edition 
ol Tacitus, in which he has attempted, 
with the help ol all the available 
MSS., to restore the text of his 
author in nearly two hundred pas- 
sages. The work now completed 
contains the whole of the extant 
writings of the great Roman histo¬ 
rian, together with some seventy 
pages of Prolegomena, in which the 
editor has given a full and very 
satisfactory account of the literary 
labours of Tacitus, of the fate of his 
works after his death, and of the 
various endeavours which have been 
made to correct and elucidate the 
fragmentary remains of his writings. 

It is worthy of observation that 
this edition of 7'acitus, though 
edited by a German professor, and 
printed on the banks of the Rhine, 
exhibits on its title-page the names 
of London and Cambridge publishers 
only. This is by no means an un¬ 
precedented circumstance. Wytten- 
bach’s Plutarch, Bek her s Thucy¬ 
dides, and his Ora tores Attici, first 
appeared at Oxford. And though 
Diudorf was well-known as an edi¬ 
tor o Greek plays long before bis 
texts of the dramatists were re- 
rinted at the Clarendon ’ress, 
is commentaries have not yet ap¬ 
peared without the advantages of 
English paper and I’orsonian types. 
The same has been the case even 
with books originally written in the 
vernacular language of Germany. 
X. O. Muller's History of the Litera¬ 
ture of Greece was sent over to Eng¬ 
land in the manuscript, and though 
it has since appeared as a posthumous 
work in the author's own country, 
it was for some years known only in 
the translation of Messrs. Lewis and 
I 'ona dson. In general, it must be a 
subject of regret to the English 
scholar to witness these open tributes 
to the greater industry and devotion 
of the Germans. But although it 
may be hoped, that, in regard to 
Greek philology and criticism, wc 
shall be quite able to dispense for 
the future with any direct appeals to 


the aid of our fellow-labourers ok 
the other side of the fish-pond, and 
though the professors of German 
universities might with advantage to 
themselves pay a little more atten¬ 
tion to the i ireek scholarship of thL 
country, we fear that the growing 
distaste for Latinity in our univer¬ 
sities, and the unwillingness which 
is generally evinced to undertake 
anything like a continuous and com¬ 
prehensive study of the great prose 
writers of Rome, must still oblige us 
to look to the indefatigable patience 
of those who, like Ritter of Bonn, or 
the late < >rclli of Zurich, arc ready 
to expend a dccad of the best years 
of their ! ives in comparing MSS. and 
printed editions with the established 
texts of Tacitus or Cicero, and io 
weeding out the marginal glosses 
which have crept in, to the dismay 
of expositors and to the confusion oF 
students. 

We have not, however, taken up 
this book either to deplore the de¬ 
cline of Latin scholarship in England 
or discuss at length the merits of Dr. 
liitter's critical labours on the text of* 
Tacitus. But we have thought it 
right to avail ourselves of the oppor¬ 
tunity suggested by the appearance 
of these volumes to make a few 
remarks on some questions of very 
general interest, namely, the literary* 
history and characteristics of Tacitus, 
the value of his writings, and the 
duty of translating his works into 
English. 

The circumstances of the life of 
Tacitus, and the history of h» 
writings, are given with great accu¬ 
racy and clearness in the l J rolego~ 
rnena o? ! )r. Ritter. Gains Cornell u> 
Tacitus was born at [nteraniDa 
(Term) in the year 54 a, d., or 807 
A. u. c. His father appears to have 
been a man of equestrian rank. 
Beroaldo, the first editor of his entire 
works, seems to have found the pnr- 
nomen Publius assigned to the histo¬ 
rian in some of the older copies^ 
This was probably suggested by the 
frequent occurrence of this preenomea 
in the ancient branches of the great 
Cornelian gens . But the pramomen 



* Cornelii Tacit! Opera. Edidit Franciscus Ritter. 4 vols. 8vo. Londom, 
John W. Parker, West Strand ; Cambridge, J. and J. J. Brighton. 1848. 
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more than twenty years before, and 
that he had been engaged about his 
Histories during the greater part o; 
the interval. But contemporaneous 
annals could not safely be published 
during the reign of the last Flavius:— 

Quum jam seniianimuni lacerarct Flavius 
orbem 

Ultimus, et calvo sen iret Roma Neroni; 

and Tacitus neither flattered the 
tyrant, like Quinctilian, nor pro¬ 
voked the 'ate of Rusticus and 
Senecio by celebrating the praises of 
the good men of his time. Whatever, 
therefore, he wrote in the days of 
I ’omitian, he wisely kept to himself, 
in the hope of better times. And 
when Nerva came to the imperial 
th rone, our author at once commenced 
a series of publications, which he con¬ 
tinued until nearly the end of his life. 
The first of these was an affectionate 
tribute to the memory of one of 
Domitian's illustrious victims, Gn. 
Julius Agricola, whose daughter Ta¬ 
citus had married in a.d. 78. This 
tract probably appeared in a.i>. i>7, 
and was soon followed by the Histories 
and the Germania. The Annals were 
commenced in the early part of 
Trajan’s reign, and were probably 
published about the year a.i>. 116. 
ji’rolessor Ritter has shewn good 
reason for believing that the Histories 
consisted, not as is generally sup¬ 
posed of fourteen, but of twelve books; 
and the Annals not, as is generally 
stated, of sixteen, but of eighteen 
books. So that we should have had 
thirty books of Roman history from 
the pen of Tacitus, had the opici 
mures been content with less valuable 
provender. Ritter has also made it 
clear that the Germama was merely 
an appendix, or excursus, to the 
Histories , in which frequent mention 
is made of the tribes described in 
that most admirable monography. All 
scholars are aware that, although the 
Histories were much earlier than the 
Annals in point of composition and 
pu blicat ion, they refer to a later period 
Oi Roman history. ' n fact, they may 
be said to belong to the class of con¬ 
temporaneous memoirs; for they de¬ 
scribe the course of events from the 
accession of Galba in 68, when 
Tacitus was fourteen years old, and, 
therefore, able to observe and re¬ 
collect, down to the death of Domi- 
tian. The Annals, on the other 
hand, is a distinct work, containing 


the history of the Claudian dynasty; 
that is, the reigns of Tiberius, Gains, 
Claudius, and Nero; and, therefore, 
terminating where the Histories be¬ 
gin. Wc possess now the following 
remains of this great continuous 
work : — Annals , books i.-iv., part of 
book v., the whole of book vi., the 
greater part of book xi., and books 
xii.-xvi.; the last part of book xvi. 
being, however, wanting. Hist^rries, 
books i.-iv., and part of book v. 
Wc have, therefore, lost all his re¬ 
cords of Gaius, Titus, and Domitian ; 
the beginning ol‘ the reign of Clau¬ 
dius, and the end of Nero’s mal¬ 
administration. It is difiicult to 
overestimate the value of what we 
have; and in the same proportion 
is the amount of our loss. We espe¬ 
cially lament the destruction of the 
latter part of the Histories . It would 
have been most instructive to read 
the outpourings of grief and indigna¬ 
tion with which Tacitus recorded the 
abominations of Domitian, and re¬ 
awakened the agonies of that long 
and gloomy reign of terror. It must 
be admitted that his Histories are, in 
every respect, his most perfect work. 
Written during the latter part ftf the 
period which they describe, and pub¬ 
lished immediately after the recovery 
of his literary freedom, they have an 

•f j 

energy and freshness which are not 
seen to the same extent in his sub¬ 
sequently published Annals. There 
is, however, no other difference 
between the two books than this, 
which also suggested the different 
titles by which they arc known. 
For Historia in those days was 
limited to contemporary narratives ; 
Annales always meant the history 
of past events. Niebuhr, in his 
valuable essay 4 On the Distinction 
between Annals and History’ ( Rkein - 
isches Museum, 1828, p. 284, sqq. 
translated by Thirl wall in the Phitol. 
Museum, ii. p. 661, sag.), thinks that 
this distinction (which seems to rest 
on the authority of Verrius Flaccus, 
and is distinctly given by Aulus 
Gellius anj Servius) is not satisfac¬ 
tory, and endeavours to find out in¬ 
tended and artistical differences in 
the two works; but as far as the use 
of the words is concerned, the autho¬ 
rity of Juvenal is sufficient, ii. 102 :— 

lies memoranda novis Annalibus atque 
recenti 

Historia , speculum civilis sarcina belli* 
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In his Lectures, Niebuhr seems to 
hare admitted that this difference 
between Annals and History was the 
only distinction between the con¬ 
temporary records of the Flavian 
line, and the subsequently published 
account of the Claudian emperors, 
and that the mode of treating the two 
subjects must have been most alike 
when the periods described were most 
closely approximating. At least he is 
reported to have said (apud Schmitz, 
ii. p. 260)* Tacitus must have de¬ 
scribed the latter period of Nero’s 
reign with the same vividness and 
minuteness which we see in the His- 
torus, for the later parts of the An- 
Tmles gave lore detailed accounts than 
i he earlier ones.’ The Germania, 
which Niebuhr, like Ritter, con¬ 
sidered as belonging to the Histories , 
resembles that work in its style and 
colouring, and is even more distin¬ 
guished by the conciseness for which 
this author was so remarkable. To 
depreciate this treatise on onr own 
ancestors, and to doubt its credibility, 
as some have done, is to give but 
little proof of our advance in ethno¬ 
graphical knowledge. Every new 
light which we gain respecting the 
ancient Germans, and the contermin¬ 
ous Sclavonian tribes, tends to con¬ 
firm the careful reports of this great 
historian, and to encourage further 
researches in the direction which he 
indicates to us. 

If we were desired to characterize 
in one word the peculiarities of 
Tacitus as a writer and thinker, we 
should say that he is the most remark¬ 
able instance in ancient literature of 
the faculty of representation; that 
is, the power of giving presence and 
pal [lability to the distant and the 
past. I iato and Pindar were emi¬ 
nently picturesque writers; Thucy¬ 
dides can occasionally reproduce the 
past in a distinct and vivid sketch ; 
and many others have the same 
gift in different degrees; but there 
is no ‘ word-painting ’ at all equal to 
that of Tacitus. He can depict a 
scene with a single phrase, and every 
epithet adds liveliness of colouring to 
his precise and accurate delineations. 
The best tribute which has ever been 
paid to his possession of this wonder¬ 
ful faculty proceeded from a person 
v iom we should not, d priori, ex¬ 
pect to find among the writers de stylo 
Taciti. A lady of rank, who acted 


as Fouche's spy at the court of St. 
Petersburg, wrote to him soon after 
the accession of Alexander in 1801, 
that she had seen the young em¬ 
peror going to church, ‘ precede par 
les assassins de son grand-pere, suivi 
par les assassins de son pure, et 
entoure dcs siens.’ 

‘ Yoila/ exclaimed the Minister of 
1 ‘olicc, ‘ voila une femme qui parle 
TuciteT 

'Whenever we have traced the 
same peculiarity of style among 
modern writers, we have generally 
been able to understand that they 
were imitators, at first or second¬ 
hand, of the Roman historian. Gib¬ 
bon was so undoubtedly; and Mr. 
Macaulay, also an excellent scholar, 
exhibits his complete appreciation of 
i'acitus no less in his Edinburgh lie- 
view articles and in his recent history, 
than in his eminently picturesque 
4 Fragment of a Roman Talc,’ in 
Knight's Quarterly Magazine, In¬ 
deed every one who combines an 
accurate knowledge of facts, with a 
lively imagination and rhetorical in¬ 
genuity, must, if he is well acquainted 
with Tacitus, fall into the same mode 
or method of writing. This, of course, 
is by no means the same thing as 
possessing the genius of the Roman. 
That must be a peculiar gift. Rut 
it is easy to catch his style, if the 
qualifications of a writer’s mind are at 
all analogous. 

Considering the great value of the 
works of I’acitus, and the compara¬ 
tive facility with which his style 
might he imitated by a man of ability, 
it is somewhat surprising that there 
is no good translation of even a part 
o; his writings. We do not pretend 
to have examined all the foreign 
translations which have appeared. 
Indeed there are many which we 
have never seen, including a Spanish 
version which is sometimes mentioned 
with commendation. Rut with re¬ 
gard to all the English translations 
of Tacitus, it is impossible for any 
man of taste to acquiesce in these re¬ 
presentations oi so great a writer. 
The best, perhaps, are the two earliest 
by Richard Greenwey, who published 
the Annals and Germany in 1604 ; 
and Sir Henry Savile, whose third 
edition of the Histories and Agricola, 
now before us, appeared in the same 
year. The high reputation which 
Sir Henry Savile obtained in other 
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departments of literary and active 
life impart some interest to a bold 
attempt at translation from the pen 
of Queen Elizabeth’s tutor, and the 
great learning manifested in the 
notes induced Gruter to publish 
them in a Latin dress, and obtained 
for them in their original form the 
special commendations of Lipsius; 
which is the more remarkable, as 
very little attention was paid in those 
days to any classical or philological 
works not written in Latin. Savilc's 
version, however, is not always ac¬ 
curate ; indeed he very often fails to 
give the hill force of the most em¬ 
phatic and important passages; and 
even if his scholarship and critical 
abilities had enabled him in every 
respect to anticipate the functions of 
subsequent editors, and to remove or 
understand all the obscurities of his 
original, the great differences between 
his taste and that which is prevalent 
in our day would be sufficient to 
prevent his Tacitus from becoming 
popular with us. Perhaps the most 
celebrated of all the versions of our 
author is that in Italian by Bernardo 
Davanzati (Fiorenza, 1637); although 
even this, the earliest standard edi¬ 
tion, is accompanied by a glossary of 
obsolete or unusual words {pod com - 
mttnemenfe menu intese). Davanzati* s 
Tacitus has all along maintained the 
character which it gained at a very 
early period, and is in the list of the 
lx>oks selected by the fastidious Della 
Crusca as models of pure Italian. 
There can be no doubt that the author 
was a very remarkable man, and it is 
a great gain to have an early speci¬ 
men of the effect produced by a 
careful study of the great Roman 
historian on the mind of a country¬ 
man of MachiaveliL The modern 
reader, however, cannot but be 
amused by the object which Davan¬ 
zati proposed to himself, and by the 
liberties which he thought himself 
perfectly justified in taking with the 
style am i tone of his original. 1 le 
prints the Latin text and his own in 
parallel columns, and in the same 
page; and his great ambition is to 
keep pace, line for line, with the 
Latin, and, if possible, to write fewer 
words than the concise and epigram¬ 
matic Roman. But while he is thus 
scrupulous on the score of compara¬ 
tive b rev ity , he is so little concerned 
about keeping close to the mode of 
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expression adopted by Tacitus, that 
he docs not hesitate, when the fancy 
takes him, to substitute a new and 
modern metaphor for one w hich the 
original gives him; and he has the 
courage sometimes, in rendering a 
common p a rase, to bring in, by the 
head ami shoulders as it were, a 
literal allusion to modern history. 
Thus, when Tacitus is speaking of 
the nocturnal massacre of the mu¬ 
tineers in ( lermanv, and is content 
to use the simple expressions (AnnaL 
i. 48),—* De sententia legati statuuat 
tempos quo taxlissiumm quemque et 
seditioni promptum ferro invadantf 
old Greenwey renders the words 
literally enough : — 4 Following the 
lieutenant's advice, they set down a 
time when to cut off the lewdest 
and most seditious among them.* 
But Davanzati must needs intro¬ 
duce a gratuitous conceit at the ex¬ 
pense of an outrageous anachronism, 
— 1 l)i volunta del legato ordinano 
contro a piu audaci fellotii un vespro 
Ciciliano;’ i.e. ‘In concert with the 
icgatus they appoint against the most 
audacious culprits a Sicilian vesper!’ 
In the note he excuses this, on the 
plea that 1 Painters introduce saints 
of different ages talking together, or 
adoring the Virgin \' as if the license 
freely conceded to a pictorial work of 
imagination would be extended to a 
mere translation from an ancient his¬ 
torian ! Then, on another oceasiou, 
after describing the fire on Mount 
Ccelius, Tacitus mentions that this 
accident and the previous fall of the 
amphitheatre were set down by the 
common people to the ill-omened 
absence of the emperor, until he 
stept in with pecuniary relief to the 
sufferers, and so checked the mur¬ 
murs ( Annals , iv. 64); ‘ Ni Caesar 
obviam isset tribuendo pecunias ex 
modo detriment if Davanzati* s ver¬ 
sion is as follows:— 4 Ma egli valuto 
e pago i danni; c con questo pusto 
gittato in gola aCerbero, lo raccheto ;* 
i. e. 4 But he valued and paid the 
losses ; and with this sop thrown into 
the mouth of Cerberus, appeased him.' 
Now here there is no anachronism. 
Tacitus, who admired and imitated 
Virgil, might have taken such a me¬ 
taphor from the 6th book of the 
JEncUL if he had been so minded. 
To say nothing, however, of the na¬ 
ture of the addition, let us hear 
Davanzati's account of its source :— 
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I might hare said, with brevity and 
literal accuracy, con quest o ingoffo ,— 
•with this bribe/ goffa being compounded 
of the three words in gut am off a (like the 
Winchester ex fission toys, from teach 
your grandmother to suck eggs] ; but 
my love for Dante has induced me to 
copy his beautiful simile,— 

Qnal e quel cane, ch’ abbajando agugna : 

E si mcr ueta poiche ’1 pasto niorde 
Che solo a dirorarlo intende. e pugna. 

Cotai si fecer quelle faccc lorde 
Hello demonio Cerbero, che introna 

L’ anirne si, che esser vorrebber sorde. 

And 1 do not think myself wrong in 
adding from my own store to the orna¬ 
ments, or, perhaps, to the conceits, of 
my author. Sometimes it is likely that 
1 do not improve him. 

Now when a translator avows these 
principles, we can place no confidence 
m his accuracy. He may be worth 
reading on account of the spirit and 
ingenuity of his own composition, 
but he cannot serve as a substitute 
for his original. The idea which 
one gets from reading Davanzati’s 
Tacitus is much the same as that 
suggested by historical pictures and 
dramatic representations before any 
attention was paid to costume,—when 
one of the wise men of the East 
brings, as an offering to the infant 
Saviour, a perfect model of a Dutch 
man-of-war, and when Cato declaimed 
in a full-bottomed wig and ruffes. 
It might be the history of Rome in 
the seventeenth century for any 
marks of time which appear on the 
lace of it. Speculatores (Hist. i. 31) 
are gli alabardieri —the halberdiers, 
who kept guard on the bridge at 
Florence when Davanzati walked 
across it; and Titus Vinius (Hist. i. 
4^) 4 ne fiunchi fu passato fuor fuora,’ 
— i. e. * was run through the body r 
with one of those lunges which the 
Italian fencing - masters taught to 
Fitz-James, and which Mercutio de¬ 
lights to ridicule. We make these 
remarks for the benefit ot the many 
who praise Davanzati’s translation 
without having read a line of it, and 
of the few who have looked into the 
baok as an Italian classic, but have 
never compared it with the original 
Litin. To return, however, to the 
subject of tlie English translations: 
we think that in these revolutionary 
days, when so many are taking the 
blind leap into the vortex of demo- 
cratical passion, it would not be un¬ 


reasonable to give our sober-minded 
countrymen an opportunity of con¬ 
sidering a picture, drawn by a great 
master, of the despotism which in¬ 
evitably succeeds to the total sub¬ 
version of existing institutions; and 
we would recommend it to any one 
who has a vocation for such an office, 
and is properly furnished with learn¬ 
ing for its successful accomplishment, 
to undertake a careful translation of 
Tacitus. There are ninny who could 
do the work, not only with accuracy, 
but w ith vigour and spirit; and if 
any model is desired, they need not 
go further than the following short 
specimen from the pen of Gibbon 
(vol. i. e. ix. p. 399) :— 

The 15ructeri were totally exterminated 
by the neighbouring tribes, provoked by 
their insolence, allured by the hopes of 
spoil, and, perhaps, inspired by the tute¬ 
lary deities of the empire. Above 60,000 
barbarians were destroyed, not by the 
Roman arms, but in our sight and for 
our entertainment. May the nations, 
enemies of Rome, ever preserve this 
enmity to each other ! We have now 
attained the utmost verge of prosperity, 
and have nothing left to demand of 
Fortune, except it lie discord of the bar¬ 
barians.— Germ . c. 33. 

We quote this passage to shew 
that, as far as style is concerned, the 
English language is quite capable of 
a spirited expression of the meaning 
of Tacitus. It would be easy to 
point out the deficiencies in the above 
short extract. For instance. Gibbon 
lias omitted the sentence, ‘Nam ne 
spectaculo quidem pradii invidere/ 
on which, as a Roman would regard 
it, the force of the following words 
depends. In the time of Tacitus, 
the surest way to become popular 
was to exhibit a gladiatorial show, 
which was called a mwms, or spec- 
tacidum. Thus Juvenal, speaking of 
the rise of two adventurers, whom 
he calls Artorius and Gatulus, de¬ 
scribes their grandeur (iii. 35):— 

Quondam hi cornicines, ct numicipalLs 
arena? 

Ferpetni comites, noticque per oppida 
traces, 

Munera nunc edunt et verso pollice vulgi, 
Quum libet, occidunt popular iter ; 

i.e. * They were formerly trumpeters, 
and were seen blowing out their 
cheeks at all the provincial perform¬ 
ances of the strolling actors; but now 
they exhibit shows at Rome, and 
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when it pleases them slaughter gla¬ 
diators at the beck of the people, in 
order to curry favour with the crowd.* 
Similarly, when ’acitU3 says that 
the mutual slaughter of the Germans 
may have been caused bv some spe¬ 
cial favour with which the gods re¬ 
garded the Romans, he ndts, ‘for 
they did not even deny us the show 
that is, Vcstricius Spurinna and his 
army looked on like spectators in *he 
theatre, while the barbarians were 
fighting (Plin. Epist. ii. 7). In the 
days of Tacitus it was common enough 
to make the German prisoners tight 
for the amusement of their con¬ 
querors, and Trajan exhibited some 
10,000 Dacians as gladiators. Again, 
Gibbon has omitted the quod mag - 
nificentius est, though the compound¬ 
ing English idiom—* which is a much 
finer thing 1 — was close at hand. 
Then, in the last sentence, he con¬ 
fidently prefers vergentibns to urgeu- 
tibus imperii fa Us. 4 UrgentihnSy lie 
says, 4 is the common reading; but 
good sense, Lipsius, and some MSS., 
declare for vergenttbus' Here, of 
course, *good sense* means 4 my 
opinion.’ According to our best sense 
urgentibm is the right reading, and 
we think that Ritter is correct in his 
explanation : * Urgcre solita signifi- 
catione dictum, h . e. premendo ct tru- 
dendo molestiam exhibere.* I)avan- 
zati renders it,—* Roiche la discordia 
de’ nemici e lo maggiore aiuto, che a 
minaccianti fati dell* imperio possa 
porgere la fortuna.* Greenwey trans¬ 
lates it,—* The state of the empire 
fatally declining,* which seems like 
an adoption of Lipsius* reading. 

Having thus criticised the short 
specimen which Gibbon has inci¬ 
dentally given us, it will be only fair 
that we should leave bis admirers an 
opportunity for their revenge; and 
we will, therefore, subjoin a specimen 
or two of the manner in which we 
should wish Tacitus to be translated 
for the benefit of general readers. 

I.— Vthins Serenus accused by his 
own Son (Annals, iv. 28-30). 

In the same consulship there was a 
si locking exhibition of distress on the one 
side, and want of feeling on the other. 
A father and his son—the name of both 
was Yibius Serenus—appeared before tUe 
senate, the one as defendant, the other 
as accuser. Brought back from exile 
against his will, there stood the father, 


with neglected garments, with matted 
beard and dishevelled hair, and bound 
with a chain; while the young man, 
finely attired, and with a cheerful coun¬ 
tenance, opened the proceedings against 
him. Accuser at once and witness, be 
alleged that a conspiracy had been formed 
against the emperor ; that emissaries had 
been sent into Gaul to stir up rebellion ; 
and he added that Caecilius Cornutus, 
formerly pnetor, had furnished the money. 
W orn out by anxiety, and thinking that 
to be in danger was to be doomed, Caeci¬ 
lius hastened his own death. The ac¬ 
cused, on the other hand, with unbroken 
resolution, turned to his son, and shaking 
his chains, invoked the vengeance of 
lfeaven. He begged that they would 
send him hack into exile, where he was 
living far away from such practices ; and 
as for his son, punishment would sooner 
or later overtake him. He maintained 
that Cornutus was innocent, and had 
been terrified without just cause, as would 
easily be seen if others were included in 
the impeachment; for that he could not 
have plotted the emperor's death and a 
change of government with only one ac¬ 
complice. Upon this the accuser names 
G incus Lentulus and Seius Tubero ; and 
the emperor himself was ihoroughly 
ashamed when the chief men in the state, 
his own most intimate friends—Lentulus 
advanced in years, and Tubero suffering 
from illness—were charged with raising a 
rebellion and disturbing the common¬ 
wealth. So these were immediately ac¬ 
quitted. The father’s slaves, however, 
were put to the torture, and the result 
was unfavourable to the accuser, who 
took his departure from the city, dis¬ 
tracted with the consciousness of his own 
guilt, and terrified by the threatening 
clamour of the populace, who cried out 
that he ought to be strangled in the dun¬ 
geon, cast down the Tarpeian rock, or 
thrown into the river as a parricide. He 
was brought back from Ravenna, and 
compelled to carry out his accusation. 
All the while Tiberius made no secret of 
his old grudge against the banished Se- 
renus. For after Libo’s condemnation 
he had upbraided the emperor in a letter, 
because be alone of ail the accusers had 
received no recompense for his zeal; and 
he had added some expressions in too 
independent a tone to be safely addressed 
to one so proud and ready to take ofence. 
The emperor brought all this up against 
him, after a lapse of eight years, having 
sundry complaints to make respecting 
the intervening period also, notwithstand¬ 
ing the disappointment caused by the 
firmness with which the slaves had en¬ 
dured the rack. When all voted that 
Serenus should be punished according to 
the old custom, the emperor interfered in 
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order to lessen the odium excited bv 

_ V 

these proceed mgs. When Gollus A sin ins 
proposed that he should be confined in 
Gyarus or Donusa, he rejected that also, 
stating that both islands were badly sup¬ 
plied with water, and that when life was 
granted to a culprit the means of pro- 
Ion 'ring it ought not to be refused. And 
so Serenus was carried back to Amorgus. 

U .—Neras remorse after the Death 
of his Mother Agrippina (Annals, 

xir. 10). 

But after this crime had been consum¬ 
mated, the emperor became conscious of 
its heinous nature. During the remain¬ 
der of the night, now plunged in silence, 
more frequently rising up in terror, and 
out of bis senses, he waited for the mom- 
ir.g as though it were certain to usher in 
his doom. The flatteries of the centu¬ 
rions and tribunes, prompted by Bur- 
ru*, first animated him to hope, while 
they seized his hand and poured forth 
their congratulations on his escape from 
unforeseen dangers, and from the criminal 
designs of bis mother. Then his friends 
resorted to the temples; and this hint 
having been given, the neighbouring 
towns of Campania proceeded to testify 
their gladness with sacrifices and deputa¬ 
tions. He, on the other hand, counter¬ 
feiting sorrow with joy in his heart, 
seemed to regret his own safety, while 
he bewailed the fate of a parent. Still, 
as the face of places does not change 
like the countenances of men, and as the 
melancholy aspect of that sea and shore 
< ntinually haunted him, and some 
there were who believed that the sound 
of a trumpet was heard on the surround¬ 
ing hills, and that lamentations proceeded 
from his mother's torn!*—he retired to 
Naples, and from thence sent a letter to 
the senate. 

III.— Otho and Marius Celsus 
(Hist. i. 71). 

Otho, in the meantime, contrary to 
the expectations of all men, did not sink 
down into sell.-indulgence and idleness, 
but postponed his pleasures, concealed 
his love of luxury, and in every respect 
so conducted himself as to preserve the 
dignity of the imperial state. Virtues, 
known to be counterfeit, and vices, sure 
to return upon him, did but the more 
increase men’- fears. He had withdrawn 
Marius Celsus, the consul elect, from 
the rage of the soldiers by a pretended 
imprisonment, and now directed him to 
be summoned to the Capitol, in order to 
gain a character for clemency by pardon¬ 
ing a man of high rank, who was hated 
by the party to which he had been op¬ 
posed. Celsus not only confessed with 
great courage that be was guilty of tho 


crime of keeping his faith to Galh i, but 
went so far us to say that Otho was in¬ 
debted to him for so good an example. 
Nor did Otho speak of pardoning him ; 
but that the enemy might not frighten 
away reconciliation, he at once treated 
< ’elsus as one of his most intimate friends, 
and soon after selected him as one of his 
generals. As though some evil destiny 
were active in the matter, Celsus main¬ 
tained his loyoltv, but found himself 

w r ' 

again on the losing side. Gladly w*el- 
comed by the nobility, and freely com¬ 
mended by the common people, the 
safety of ('elsus was not disliked even by 
the soldiers, who admired the very vir¬ 
tues which provoked their animosity. 

Iti this passage, the words, ‘Ne 
hostis metum reconciliationis ndhi- 
berct,' which appear in most of the 
editions, have caused no little per¬ 
plexity to the critics. Ritter pro¬ 
poses to read, * Ne hostis metum 
reconciliationi ndhiberet,’ referring 
host is i as the genitive of the object, 
to Otho, and considering adhihvret as 
synonymous with ad] uvgere t; so that 
his rendering is: * Lest he (Otho) 
should add fear on account of an 
enemy (himself) to the reconcilia¬ 
tion.’ As some of the MSS. read 
hostes; as the last syllables of rccon- 
ciliationis and adhi beret vary in the 
copies; and as hostis could not be 
applied to either Otho or Celsus, 
though hostes would aptly describe 
the Yitellian party, who were in 
arms ; we propose to read: Ne hostes 
metum reconciliationi adhiberent , and 
then the phrase adhibere metum alicui 
will have its proper force. Compare 
Plautus, ITencechm. v. 0, 18: metum 
ut mi adhibcam, culpam abslineant, 

1 to impose a restraint upon myself, 
and to abstain from faults.’ Quint. 
Inst. Or. i. 3, § 13: * Quid jnveni fa¬ 
cias, cui nee adhiberi potest bin metus 
ct majora dtscenda sunt ?' ‘What 
will you do to a young man, to whom 
you cannot hold out this fear 7. c. 
that of corporal punishment), and 
who has more to learn ?’ 

I\ .— The combat by moonlight near 
Cremona (Hist. iii. 22-25). 

Throughout the night the battle was 
doubtful, stubborn, and fierce; causing 
severe loss first to out* party, then to the 
other. Forethought and strength were 
of no avail. Even the eyes could not 
perform their accustomed office. Both 
armies were alike in weapons and general 
equipment. The watchwords were so 
often asked and given, that they became 
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known on both sides. Even the stand¬ 
ards got intermixed as different compa¬ 
nies carried to and fro the ensigns which 
they had taken from the enemy. The 
seventh legion, recently raised by Galba, 
was the most severely pressed. Six of 
the leading centurions were slain; and 
some of the standards which they guarded 
were taken. The eagle oi the legion was 
»ived by the chief centurion, Atilius 
Verus, who slew many of the enemy, 
and at last fell himself in defence of his 
charge. Antonius brought up the Prae¬ 
torians, and reinforced the line when it 
began to shake. These in their first onset 
drove back the enemy, but were repulsed 
in their turn. For the Vitellians bad 
concentrated their artillery on the em¬ 
bankment of the high road, in order that 
the missiles, which had been scattered in 
the first instance, and discharged without 
hurt to the enemy against the bushes, might 
have a free and uninterrupted course. A 
balista of extraordinary size, attached to 
the fifteenth legion, made great havoc in 
the ranks oi the Flavians, by the huge 
stones which it discharged ; and it would 
have done extensive damage had it not 
been for the noble daring of two soldiers, 
who, disguisiug themselves by means os 
shields taken from the dead, got near 
the engine, and cut its ropes and tackle. 
They were slain on the spot, and so their 
names have been lost: hut the fact is 
certain. Fortune had not turned the 
balance in favour of either party, when, 
at an advanced period of the night, the 
moon arose, and both discovered and 
disguised the armies. But she was more 
favourable to the Flavians by being at 
their hacks. Hence the shadows of men 
and horses were extended towards the 
enemy, and the missiles being directed 
by a false aim at these instead of the 
bodies behind them, fell short of the 
mark ; and the Vitellians, from the light 
si lining full upon them, were exposed, 
without the power of protecting them¬ 
selves, to the shot of a concealed enemy. 
Accordingly, Autounis, as soon as he 
could see his men and be recognized by 
them, began to address himself to the 
different divisions ol his army, inflaming 
some with reproaches and rebukes ; 
many with praise and encouragement; 
all with expectations anil promises. He 
asked the Paunonian legions, ‘ Why 
they had again taken up arms ? that 
was the field on which they might wipe 
out the blot, of their former disgrace, and 
recover their lost renowm.’ Then turning 
to the MuL’sian soldiers, he called them 
the leaders and beginners of the war; 

4 and what was the use of provoking the 
Vitellians with threatening words if they 
could not abide their hands and their 
looks ?* In this manner he spoke to all 


lie met. He addressed the third legion 
at greater length, reminding them both 
of their ancient, and of their more re¬ 
cent exploits ; how, under the command 
of M. Antonins, they had conquered the 
Partliians, under Corbulo the Armenians, 
and quite lately the Sarmatians. Then 
harshly accosting the Prsetorians,— 1 As 
for you,’ he said, ‘mere peasants! 
what other general, what other camp, can 
you expect ? There lie your banners and 
your arms—there is death for you f 
vanquished, for you have already ex¬ 
hausted your shame.' On all sides loud 
shouts arose; and the soldiers of the 
third legion, according to the Syriun 
custom, saluted the rising sun. This 
set about a general rumour, either acci¬ 
dental or circulated by the general, that 
Mucianus had arrived, aud that the two 
armies had exchanged greetings. Upon 
this, as if reinforced, they made a fresh 
onset; and the Vitellian line was by 
i his time somewhat thinned, for having no 
leader they formed up, or broke the 
ranks, as each was induced by his own 
courage or timidity. As soon as Anto¬ 
nius perceived that they were beginning to 
yield, he charged home in aelo.se column. 
The array being already less compact, 
gave way before this attack; and they 
were prevented from rallying by the bag¬ 
gage waggons and artillery which stood 
in the way. In the heat of the pursuit 
the victors spread themselves over the 
open country. The slaughter was the 
more remarkable, because a son slew his 
father. I will narrate the circumstance 
and the names, on the authority of Vip- 
stanus Messala. Julius Mansuetus of 
Spain, on joining the legiou Itapax, li.ul 
left at home a son not yet grown up, 
who having arrived at man's estate, was 
enlisted in the seventh legion by Galha. 
Having accidentally encountered his fa¬ 
ther in the battle, he felled him to the 
ground with a mortal wound, and rifling 
him as he lay dying, recognized his pa¬ 
rent, and was recognized in turn. Then 
embracing the lifeless corpse, with la¬ 
mentable cries he besought his father's 
spirit to be reconciled to him, and not to 
abhor him as a parricide: he exclaimed 
that the crime was due to the people at 
large : and that a single soldier was but an 
insignificant element in a civil war. Then 
he raised the body, dug up the ground, and 
performed the last offices to his father. 
Those nearest noticed the circumstance, 
then a greater number, till the whole 
army was full of surprise, regret, and 
detestation of so inhuman a war. And 
yet tl ey went on spoiling their mur¬ 
dered relatives, connexions, and bro¬ 
thers. They owned that a crime had 
been committed, ami in the meantime 
committed it themselves. 
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These specimens, which in the 
original may be taken as fair sam¬ 
ples both of the beauties and of the 
dlf^icu 1 ties of Tacitus , and in which 
we have occasionally availed our¬ 
selves of the old translations by 
Greenwey and Savilc, will sutiice to 
shew that it is possible to transfer to 
our language the whole meaning, at 
least , of this terse and pregnant his¬ 
tory. In recommending the good 
work of making a new version of 
Tadtus to those who feel a vocation 
for such a task, we leel that we are 
expressing the wishes of many in 
this country. From some late pub¬ 
lications we are glad to observe that 
the business ol translation from the 
classical authors is getting into com¬ 
petent hands; and we think it ex¬ 
ceedingly desirable that, what ought 
to be tne exclusive privilege, as it is 
the most difficult task of the really 
accomplished scholar, should not be 
transferred, by a mistaken love for 
cheap goods, to those labourers who 
work by the piece, and who are na¬ 
turally more anxious to finish a job 
than to satisfy the rigorous exactions 
of a susceptible conscience. 

With regard to Tacitus in par¬ 
ticular, the success of the translator 
Las not until lately been secured 
beforehand by the labours of the 
commentator. And this brings us 
back to the subject with which we 
started—the last critical edition of 
the great Roman historian. The late 
Professor Orelli of Zurich, shortly 
before Lis death, completed an edition 
of Tacitus, the first volume of 


which appeared in 18 i6. hike most 
of the works of that veteran editor, 
this edition of 'Tacitus was rather a 
trade speculation than the result of 
a long devotion to the study of a 
particular author; and though the 
notes are characterized by his usual 
acuteness and good sense, it is easy 
to see that the interests o the pub¬ 
lishers, Messrs. < »relli, Fuesslin, and 
Co. demanded a rather hasty revi¬ 
sion of the press. At hast, there are 
some errors which indicate unusual 
negligence on the part of the cor¬ 
rector. For example, a brief re¬ 
mark on tlie construction of pectari 
usque aver ever atm Annul, i. c. 19, is 
placed in the middle of a note on 
sibi jam nascent at the end ofc, 21. 
No editor who had read his proofs 
with ordinary attention could have 
failed to see this. Dr. Ritter, on 
the other hand, has devoted a great 
deal of his time exclusively to Taci¬ 
tus. He published a smaller edition 
of this author in 1834-6 ; and in his 
present work we see the earnestness 
of a man who is engaged in an em¬ 
ployment of his own choice. We do 
not always agree with him in his 
criticisms and interpretations; and 
we fancy that younger students w ill 
occasionally wish that lie had in¬ 
dulged in a greater copiousness of 
explanatory annotations. But the 
book is decidedly the best and most 
original edition of Tacitus at preseut 
lielore the public, and we have no 
hesitation in recommending it to the 
favourable uotice of the friends of 
Latin literature. 


* ES WAR EIN KONIG IN THULE.* 
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THERE lived a king in a far countrie, 
J- A true man to the grave; 

Him, ere she died, his fair ladyc 
A golden goblet gave. 

He drained the dear cup, this lover, 
At every drinking bout; 

His aged eyes ran over, 

Whene’er he drank thereout. 

At the last he came to die, 

Counted his cities up; 

Left his heir all without a sigh, 

But not the golden cup. 


Round him his warriors all, 

At the kingly board sat he, 

Within his high ancestral hall, 

In the castle by the sea. 

Up stood the gay old soul. 

Drank deep of life’s last glow, 

Then flung away the sacred bowl 
Into the flood below. 

He watched it fall, the salt wave drink, 
And settle in the sea; 

And then the old man’s eyes did sink. 
Ne’er another drop drank he. 

C. F. 
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T HOSE who can think and feel, as 
well as read and criticise, will at¬ 
tach to the publication of this unpre¬ 
tending little volume of lectures, and 
the yet more modest, but very in¬ 
teresting, pamphlet which we have 
placed side by side with it, a degree 
of importance which no merely lite¬ 
rary claims could command. The 
Lectures , sixteen in number, arc of 
unequal merit; a few among them,— 
as emanating from minds which arc 
among the highest among us, in¬ 
fluencing in many ways the intel¬ 
lectual progress of the age, — invite 
our reverent attention ; but others, it 
must be confessed, are common-place 
and confused. Some take too low, 
others too high an estimate of the 
powers and acquirements of the 
minds they address; but considered 
altogether, merely as a series of essays, 
they arc most interesting. They 
embrace, in a small compass, a wide 
range of thought on a variety of 
subjects. They comprise general 
views of the elementary principles, 
the scope, the history, the utility and 
derivation of the various branches of 
knowledge proposed to be taught in 
the Harley Street College; and, 
whether wholly understood or not, 
they must have prepared the pupils 
to try to understand; to listen with 
interest and with reverence to the 
unfolding of that which, as a whole, 
they at first only dimly conceived as 
of something great and good, placed 
within their reach, not yet attained. 

English Composition; English Liter¬ 
ature. Rev. Charles Kingsley. 

The Origin of the Modern Languages , 
French , German, and Italian. M. Bras- 
seur, Dr. Bernays, Dr. Beolchi. 

The Derivation and l ’scs of the Latin 
Language and Grammar. Itev. S. Clark. 

History and Geography . Rev. C. G. 
Nieolay. 

English Grammar. Rev. A. B. Stret- 
tell. 

Natural Philosophy. Rev. M. O’Brien. 
Theology. Rev. F. D. Maurice. 

The Principles and Methods of Teach¬ 
ing. Rev, T. Jackson. 

I 'ocal Music. Mr. Hullah. 


Harmony. Mr. Stemdale Bennett. 

The Fine Arts. Mr. Henry Warren. 

Mathematics. Rev. f. G. Hall. 

Here is a range wide enough to 
dismay those who yet cling to the 
old prejudices concerning the limits 
within which a woman’s education, 
and knowledge should he confined. 
When we meet with these subjects 
thus collected in a small compass, we 
are struck by the harmonious relation 
in which they stand to each other as 
parts of a whole; but still more in¬ 
teresting is the harmony which ap¬ 
pears to have existed in the minds of 
all these various professors, who, with¬ 
out any previous mutual understand¬ 
ing, and treating of such a variety of 
matters, yet inspired by one aim, and 
that a noble and a generous aim, seem 
to have agreed spontaneously as to the 
aspect under which they ought to re¬ 
gard their respective pursuits, and 
are at unity in the sentiment whic h 
pervades the whole of these lectures, 
despite the difference in subject and 
style. Each separate branch of know¬ 
ledge is here viewed by the professor 
and placed before the student as con¬ 
ducive to one great end,— the im¬ 
provement and elevation of the cha¬ 
racter through the enlargement and 
cultivation of the faculties. 

But apart from all consideration 
of their intrinsic merit, without re¬ 
ference to their value as productions 
of mind addressed to mind, there is, 
we conceive, a deeper interest, nay, a 
solemn importance, attached to the 
publication o f this volume of Lectures, 
when we look upon it as a sigu— 
a very significant sign of the times 
in which we arc placed ; as ushering 
in one of the moral 1 sanitary reforms’ 
most needed; as announcing the 
means by which a sounder, and more 
efficient, and more complete education, 
is henceforth to be made accessible to 
young women of all classes. 

We were among those who, at the 
outset of the undertaking, were led 
into a mistake as to the intention of 
the founders of Queen’s College. 
We believed that it was destined to 


* Introductory Lectures delivered at Queen's 1 ollege, London, John W. 
Parker, West Strand. 1849. 

Queen’s College, London, for Female Education ; its Origin and Progress : in a 
Letter to the Editor of the English Journal of Education. Loudon, 1849. G. Bell, 
Fleet Street. 
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be a college for the education of fe¬ 
male teachers and governesses as a 
separate class and profession; and to 
such an institution, from wcll-con- 
siflered reasons, we were, on principle 
and in feeling, openly and decidedly 
opposed. 

True it is and undeniable, that 
better and cheaper means of education 
are required for this particular class of 
women than for others; most true, that 
we are inundated with ill*educated, 
under-bred, weak-minded, inefficient 
teachers, who take up the profession 
of instruction merely because they 
can turn to nothing else for a liveli¬ 
hood ; 4 Who have been brought up 
with the notion that the task of 
training an immortal spirit may be 
just as lawfully undertaken in an 
emergency as that of selling ribands, 1 
and prefer it as ‘ more genteel.’ 
Hapless creatures ! who merit com¬ 
passion rather than reproach; but who, 
as a class, had better be swept oft the 
face of the earth than multiplied by 
artificial means, and turned out of a 
manufactory like goods fabricated to 
a certain order and pattern. 

It appears from Mr. Maurice’s in¬ 
troductory lecture that such was in 
fact the object first contemplated in 
founding the Queen’s College, and 
hence it came to be originally placed 
in connexion with ' 4 he Governesses’ 
Benevolent Institution.’ Because 
training institutions for the mistresses 
of schools for the poor were found 
so necessary, and, where established, 
of such incalculable benefit, it was 
naturally supposed that similar means 
for training the teachers of the rich 
would be equally advantageous ; but 
we hold that tile cases are not 
parallel, inasmuch as the trained 
schoolmistress of the humbler classes 
receives ail education of the same kind 
as that given to her scholars, only 
fetter, with this addition to it, that 
the method of teaching is, perhaps, 
included, whereas the plan for go¬ 
vernesses contemplated an education 
different from that of ladies in 
general, therefore rendering them 
a class apart. We conceive that 
in the education of the woman, 
as in that of the man, no matter 
what the sphere of life or the 
future worldly prospects, the atm 
*> twofold aud the right is twofold. 
The common notion that the ul¬ 
terior purpose of the education of the 
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poor is 1 to fit them for that condition 
of life in which they are likely to be 
placed,’ we have formerly combated 
as equally cruel, false, and irreligious, 
and wc repeat the protest here in 
behalf of all women. In our Christ¬ 
ian community the object aimed at 
in all education is immeasurably 
higher, ft is the unfolding of that 
seed of immortality already sown 
within us; the culture and develop¬ 
ment to the fullest extent of all the 
faculties with which God has endowed 
us : first, for the honour of God and 
the love of all excellence which brings 
us nearer to Him; and only, secondly , 
with reference to the good of the 
community, and our social position 
in it. This is the twofold aim in the 
education of t he woman as in that of 
the man; and in like manner the 
right is twofold and equal in the two 
sexes, the right to the power and the 
right to the means. Wc are not 
speaking here of any equality in the 
primary faculties of the two sexes, 
nor determining whether such pri¬ 
mary faculties be capable of expansion 
in the same degree; this is another 
question altogether. We only assume 
that there exists on the part of the 
woman an equal claim with the 
men to have all the powers which 
God gave her religiously improved 
and elevated as far as instruction 
grafted on nature can do it. 

Now, to educate a separate class of 
women as teachers of other women 
is a mistake, and could not succeed; 
if it could, and if the purpose were at¬ 
tainable, it would still be a mistake, for 
it is unjust and cruel. Mr. Maurice 
points out the reasons which induced 
the founders of Queen’s College to 
depart from their original plan, and 
to take up the cause of female edu¬ 
cation in a far larger and more 
generous spirit:— 

We were asked how we dared to deny 
that every lady is and must be a teacher 
of some person or other,—of children, 
sisters, the poor. Again it was urged, 
that though the mere art of teaching is no 
doubt worthy of diligent study, and should 
form a part in all sound education, still 
the main qualification of a governess is 
not an acquaintance with this method or 
that, but a real grounded knowledge of 
that which is to be taught, and a sym¬ 
pathy with those who are to learn from 
her. Shall we not, it was said, be likely 
to make this knowledge less sound and 
real, this sympathy less living, if wc leave 

u 
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the impression upon our teacher’s min^ 
that we are chietly concerned to put her 
in possession of a craft which she is to 
cultivate as if she were the member of 
a cert in guild, and not as if she had 
interests in common with the rest of her 
sex ? To these arguments I confess that 
I cannot myself see any satisfactory an¬ 
swer.—I*. 5. 

Neither can we. They are not to 
be answered. Such reflections sug¬ 
gested the necessity of making the 
college one of genera) female educa¬ 
tion, and the necessity has since been 
admitted by all concerned in it. 

Before entering on some details 
respecting the working and progress 
of Queen’s College, and the occasion 
on which these lectures were delivered, 
we are inclined to look back for a mo¬ 
ment to the means which, up to this 
time, have met the demand for the 
better education of women of all 
classes. We no longer hear that 
demand responded to by vulgar sneers 
about 1 making pies and puddings,’ 
and wifely cares and nursery duties; 
as if there were not thousands and 
thousands of women in the world 
who, alas for them, have no pies 
and puddings to make or to eat, no 
husbands to obey or to love, no 
children to nurse! As if it had not 
become most necessary to educate 
a woman so that she may be strength¬ 
ened not only to exercise these bless¬ 
ed duties, but, what is far more 
difficult to the womanly nature, to 
exist without them! 

Deeply has this been felt by wo¬ 
men ; by those who cou Id, and not 
less by those who could not, com¬ 
prehend the nature and analyze the 
causes of their own sufferings: but it 
is only lately that men have begun 
to acknowledge the existence of an 
evil which they, most especially, are 
called upon to lighten, if they cannot 
remove; and for this reason we object 
to tlie continual iteration through¬ 
out these lectures and other works 
addressed to women, that the object 
of all instruction given to them is to 
make them ‘ worthy wives’ and "good 
mothers f the instructors of the other 
sex must take other and higher 
ground. 

Still there are objectors and ob¬ 
jections to the idea of female colleges; 
objections no longer, perhaps, taking 
the form of grave treatises or cruel 
sneers, but of elegant poetical satire 


and gay complimentary allusion to 
the number of distinguished, highly- 
endowed women, who now adorn 
society. ‘Educate the women !’ ex¬ 
claimed an accomplished and excellent 
man in our hearing, and, with marked 
surprise;—* Where is the necessity ? 
A college for ladies! nonsense! wo¬ 
men are admirably educated. I see 
none bu t well-educated women around 
me !’ in the tone of a man w ho, when 
told of those who hunger for bread, 
should reply, 4 Want bread! non¬ 
sense! 1 lunger! there is no such 
thing! I see a good dinner before 
me every day!’ 

The gentleman who thus spoke is 
one among the thinkers of the age,— 
one to whom many look with re¬ 
verence as an intellectual and spiritual 
guide. He has not, apparently, a 
large acquaintance with female so¬ 
ciety in the different grades of the 
community; the domestic circle in 
which he has passed a ife of elegant 
literary leisure consists, probably, of 
women eminent for intellectual and 
graceful cultivation. Wliat right has 
he to speak ? Happy man! repre¬ 
senting a large and influential class, 
whose notions so formed are in¬ 
telligible, and whose prejudices so 
accounted for are pardonable; wlio 
know not that, beyond the refined 
and cultivated circle with which they 
are conversant, are found, not only 
the women who toil in fields, and 
the women who labour at the wash- 
tub, and the women whose very ex¬ 
istence it is a part of the law of ele- 
gaut social life to ignore altogether; 
but also, through all the manifold 
intermediate grades and forms of so¬ 
ciety, thousands of thinking, feeling, 
responsible human beings, who, cast 
forth from the ark of domestic life, 
flutter hither and thither, lost amid 
the storm and conflict of the world, 
and find no resting-place:—creatures 
loftily endued, who crave light in 
their darkness and comfort in their 
misery,—who arc seeking in vain for 
the means of feeding the soul, hungry 
and thirsty after intellectual food, 
—whose worst want is not the want 
of bread, but o f a sphere of usefulness 
proportioned to their energy of spirit 
and their warm and ready sympa¬ 
thies,—asking where they may learn, 
not only the best means of teaching 
and controlling others, but the best 
means of informing and occupying, 
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controlling and managing, their own 
active minds and wandering affec¬ 
tions. The religious aid, if appealed 
to, will send them to human means; 
God helps those who help others and 
belp themselves. 

When men refer, some with pride 
and some wit h wonder, to the great 
number of women now distinguished 
for their attainments, they forget 
that such women either belong to 
the highest classes, or are the self- 
educated women of the classes im¬ 
mediately below them. In these days, 
when the principles of a sound physi¬ 
cal and mental education are begin¬ 
ning to be understood, though they 
are far from being generally diffused 
and acted on, the young women of our 
aristocracy reap many of the benefits 
of such letter knowledge, in no 
instance are the advantages of wealth 
and position so apparent, so enviable, 
as in these more enlightened ideas 
with regard to the best means and 
highest objects of instruction, com¬ 
bined with the power of carrying 
them out, and the command of the 
most efficient aids that money and 
influence can procure. 1f a girl of 
this class possess any particular ta¬ 
lent, it is sedulously cultivated,—not, 
as was once the case, merely as an 
accomplishment, or for purposes of 
display. A bsolute excellence in some 
departments of art and science we 
know to have been attained by young 
women of rank, and exercised, not 
from vanity, but as a source of 
genuine delight. Among the most 
accomplished artists we know, one is 
a duchess aud one a marchioness: a 
countess is a profound mathematician. 
Further, the laws of health and the 
proper development of the frame 
are far more attended to than here¬ 
tofore; and it is in these superior 
classes, ‘ far, far removed from want, 
from grief, from fear,’ where the most 
simple habits are combined with the 
most refined and luxurious appliances 
of life, that we find in the young 
girls the exquisite combination of 
delicate grace with active and healthy 
development of the bodily faculties. 
The religious feelings are anxiously 
cultivated ; the mind, where there is 
mind, is elevated by elegant pursuits, 
and the preeptions quickened by 
Msnre for observation and thought; 
while the circumstances of our social 
aad political state render the women 


habitually conversant with the large 
interests which occupy their relatives 
of the other sex, whether that in¬ 
terest he the interest of patriotism or 
prtizanship. All these things to¬ 
gether tend to give so high and so 
efficient a tone to the mind, that fa 
revolution were to happn I l>elieve 
the girls of our aristocratic classes 
would be found among the least 
helpless in common things,—the most 
in possession of ready and cultivated 
powers of all sorts,—the most capable 
of meeting and enduring adversity 
with dignity and courage. 

And yet, with all these advan¬ 
tages, there are certain grave disad¬ 
vantages to be taken into account. 
We should say, that in the young 
women of this class education is too 
exclusive, too anxiously overdone. 
Surrounded with all that can mi¬ 
nister to the culture of the intellect, 
the fancy, the feelings; the man¬ 
ner refined and softened, till all 
characteristic, genuine demonstration, 
is toned down almost to inanity; the 
tempr and sensibilities repressed 
without being controlled, we pamper 
such girls like hot-house flowers. 
We create an artificial atmosphere 
round them : they are treated as if 
the common knowledge and exp- 
rience of our humanity were too 
coarse for them, as if they were 1 too 
bright and good tor human nature's 
daily food. 1 A young girl of high 
rank is acquainted with but two 
orders o society,—her own, and the 
poorest, lowest of all, on whom she 
is taught to expend her charity and 
to employ her beneficence; for are 
not all well-bred young ladies kind 
and courteous to their inferiors, and 
benevolent to the poor? The mi¬ 
series with which these are brought 
in contact are such as they can re-' 
lieve, but have never felt, and are 
never likely to feel. The wants they 
can pity, rather than sympathize 
with, are the vulgar wants which 
vi) Igar gold can reach ; and tl le ob¬ 
vious inferiority is so great, the dif¬ 
ference so immeasurable, which se¬ 
parates these tender, refined, elegant 
beings from the dull, loutish, dirty, 
servile, hard-working, and hard- 
handed race they minister to, that if 
they acknowledge once a-week in 
church their equality with such in 
the sight of God, it is all that can be 
reasonably expected. Their religious 
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training has not filled up the gulf of 
social and conventional inequality; 
with the classes immediately below 
them in rank, and on a par with them 
in mental cultivation and refinement, 
they have only a restrained and occa¬ 
sional intercourse. Excluded from a 
wide circle of sympathies, truth on a 
large scale cannot easily reach them. 
And if the knowledge of some of the 
deeper realities of life come upon 
them, it is often in some most painful 
and unhealthy form, and they wake 
up as from a dream. We do not sec 
how these evils can be amended in 
this exclusive, soi^nre education of 
caste. Where there is a large family 
the evil may be lessened. Where 
there is an only daughter, or daugh¬ 
ters of unequal ages, where the edu¬ 
cation is solitary, or carried on in an 
almost constant tete-a-tete with a go¬ 
verness. we confess we sec much pos¬ 
sible and probable mischief. If we 
were a duchess—the reader must 
pardon the solecism —we should 
gladly seize the opportunity of send¬ 
ing a daughter for a few hours once 
or twice a-week to such an institution 
as Queen's College. But for certain 
prejudices, and uples, and fears,— 
the greatest ear being the fear oi 
ridicule, — we bei ieve many mothers 
of high rank would gladly do so, 
taking the inconvenances which might 
possibly follow not only as the lesser 
mischief, hut even as productive of 
positive good, in cases where sending 
a daughter from the parental roof 
to a school could not be thought of 
for a moment. 

These remarks apply also to the 
class in which great wealth, and the 
pretensions it briugs with it, produce 
the same evils in a greater, and often 
in a worse degree. The ate of some 
girls of high rank, educated with 
most anxious care and at a great ex¬ 
pense, yet shut up within a confined 
range of sympathies, and the victims 
often of conventional marriages, or ol’ 
a life of celibacy ending in deranged 
health, has struck us sometimes as 
peculiarly sad and pitiful, it is like 
that of the daughters of King Pan- 
darus, who after being nurtured by 
the goddesses, and fed on honey and 
incense by the Graces, are snatched 
away by the Ilarpies, 

And doomed, for all their loving eyes. 
To sene the i Nines, who hate constantly! 

Having seen what a careful and 


expensive education can do for wo¬ 
men, let us see the next best thing, — 
what they can do for themselves. 
The self-educated women,—those who 
by superiority of natural intellect 
and strenuous industry have pursued 
and acquired knowledge in despite ot 
difficulties and imperfect means, are 
few in number. In general, we have 
found such women remarkable lor 
character , in the French sense of the 
word, and for the agreeable and har¬ 
monious tone of the mind, tocause 
here the mind has assimilated to 
itself the knowledge most in accord¬ 
ance with its own nature, and the 
gracefulness of voluntary effort i> 
diffused over all. But there is this 
difference between the self-education 
of the man and the self-education of 
the woman,—that in the first instance 
the education is formed or assisted 
by external circumstances, and i> 
usually of a practical kind, whereas 
in the case of the woman such edu¬ 
cation is usually theoretical, poetical, 
artistic, formed from books and de¬ 
sultory reading,—very seldom accu* 
rate or available for the purposes of 
real life. We know instances ol 
self-educated women who are ad¬ 
mirable, charming; who are distin¬ 
guished for the extent of their read¬ 
ing and their acquirements of all 
kinds, but who cannot apply their 
powers and accomplishments to any 
specific objects in actual life : for in¬ 
stance, they make very inefficient 
teachers, whether as mothers or 
governesses. For such women the 
attendance on the classes at Queen’s 
College,—taught by eminent men 
whose minds have gone through a 
course of training obliging them to 
reconsider and rearrange the know¬ 
ledge they have acquired in a desul¬ 
tory and disjointed manner,—is esuc - 
daily useful. 

From the women who by their 
position can command every means 
of improvement, and those who, 
through original power and resolut 
will, surmount the narrow limits ot 
circumstance, turn we to the daugh¬ 
ters of merchants, manufacturers, and 
professional men, those who form 
the upper and lower middle classes,— 
in this country how large and how 
important a part of our community t 
In these classes parents who can 
afford it have governesses, resident 
or daily teachers ; where the family 
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is large this is considered the cheap¬ 
est and best expedient. Where tue 
parents live in towns, or where from 
domestic circumstances a governess 
cannot be employed, the next expe¬ 
dient is a boarding school,— 4 a sc- 
nunary for young ladies.' We do 
not mean to deny that some o these 
establishments are admirably ma¬ 
naged, but we do say that in these 
private institutions, considering the 
class for which they are intended, 
the terms are exorbitant lor the ad¬ 
vantages offered,—seventy, eighty, a 
hundred, two hundred a-year for 
^ach pupil. How few gentlemen of 
the middle classes, whose daughters 
have every right to the education of 
gentlewomen, can afford the least of 
these sums for each of three or four 
daughters! We do not well under¬ 
stand how it is that in all the condi¬ 
tions of life the maintenance of a girl 
should be rated as cheaper than that 
of a boy, and the education of a girl 
prove so much more expensive; but 
so it is in any really good school. As 
to the inferior boarding-schools for 
girls both in the moral management 
and the quality of the instruction 
afforded, we can conceive nothing 
worse, or more vitally dangerous and 
corrupting. Yet to these a parent, 
anxious to give his child some kind 
of instruction, haa been driven 
through hard necessity, and lived to 
lament over that necessity with 
weeping and gnashing of teeth, with 
shame and despair. 

It was to meet the wants of this 
large class that t he plan of the college 
in Harley Street was altered and en¬ 
larged. We believe that the fi rst defi¬ 
nite plan for a female college was 
formed by the Honourable Miss Mur¬ 
ray, one of her Majesty’s maids of 
honour. Either because too exclusive 
in its objects, or too magnificent, or 
because ‘the time was not ripe,’ it 
failed. But Providence has so or¬ 
dered the course of human events, 
that no good or generous thought 
-ever springs in the human breast to 
die without fruit : Miss Murray’s 
plan failed, but the interest had been 
excited; the impulse had been given. 
When the college in Harley Street 
was first planned, the advantages 
were to be confined to gover¬ 
nesses. The idea of a more ex¬ 
pended scheme arose, as we have 
been informed, in the circle of a 


large and happy family, consisting 
chiefly of girls; and this was as it 
should be. Several professors of 
King’s College, at the head of whom 
were the Rev. Mr. Maurice and the 
Rev. Mr. Nicolay, lent their aid. 
If anything could render the * Queen’s 
College especially valuable as a pre¬ 
cedent, it would be the fact, that it 
has been founded by meo—distin- 
guished and generous men : this also 
is as it should be. The terms of 
admission were from the first as libe¬ 
ral as possible; and nothing could 
more strongly prove the reality and 
magnitude of the want, than the man¬ 
ner in which it has been met. The 
classes opened in May 1848—little 
more than a year ago—with a few 
pupils. They increased to 84 during 
the first term; the second term 
opened with 151 ; the third with 
236; and the number is now 252. 
The geueral constitution and scheme 
of instruction embraced by the classes 
is set forth by Mr. Maurice, in his 
opening lecture, ‘ On the objects to 
be kept iu view, and the methods to 
be pursued, in Queen’s College.’ It 
is sucli a masterly and clear exposition 
of a complex arrangement, so elo¬ 
quent in style, and so kindly in feel¬ 
ing, that we wish much that our 
limits would allow of our giving it 
entire: but this is impossible. Mr. 
Maurice, after touching ou the first 
intention of the founders of the In¬ 
stitution, and stating why it was 
abandoned lor a more general scheme, 
enters on an enumeration of the 
branches of study, and the aims and 
objects of the professors. Speaking of 
the necessity of leading the pupils to 
the ‘study of principles’ in every 
department, he observes :— 

By a little knowledge, Pope assuredly 
meant insincere knowledge, what 1 have 
called knowledge about things as distin¬ 
guished from knowledge of them. This 
he had a right to condemn ; it is most 
dangerous to have loose fragments of in¬ 
formation clinging to our memories and 
understandings, a set of phrases untrans¬ 
lated, a nomenclature without any real 
equivalents. This learning checks the free 
play of the spirit ; it imparts a sense of 
discontent, dreariness, self-conceit, un¬ 
reality, to all that we think or do. But 
the least bit of knowledge that is know¬ 
ledge, must be good ; and I cannot con¬ 
ceive that a young lady can feel her mind 
in a more dangerous state than it was, 
because she has gained one truer glimpse 
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into tlic conditions under which the 
world in which it has pleased God to 
place her actually exists. 

! le then passes in review those 
studies usually styied accomplish¬ 
ments, or considered as merely orna¬ 
mental ; and what he says of drawing 
and music appears to us particularly 
true and beautiful 

I cannot speak for my co ; leagues, hut 
I own for myself, that if we had been 
put to the hard necessity of rejecting all 
that is usually comprehended under the 
name of useful studies, and of teaching 
drawing and music efficiently , or of omit¬ 
ting these, and teaching the others ever 
so well, I should, not without hesitation 
and deliberation, but at last, I think, 
ten* decidedly, have voted for embracing 
the first alternative. 1 say this, because 
these studies seem to me so pre-emi¬ 
nently viseful; because I perceive a use 
in each of them, which 1 hardly think 
can be adequately supplied by the best 
culture of another kind. A habit of ob¬ 
servation ? a clear living apprehension of 
form ; a faculty of distinction; a real 
interest in nature and in the human 
countenance; a power of looking below 
the surface o? things for the meaning 
which they express—all these gifts, be¬ 
stowed by God, but latent and crushed 
in most, gifts which are intended for both 
sexes, but are oftener exhibited by wo¬ 
men than by men, may, I believe, be 
more successfully cultivated by the study 
of drawing, if it is honestly and faith¬ 
fully pursued, than by any book instruc¬ 
tion whatever. I am only repeating the 
language of the best and wisest teachers 
of mankind, when I speak of music as 
able to call forth even deeper perce] >tions 
t han these ; to be the instrument of more 
wonderful blessings. In how many has 
it awakened the sense of an order and 
harmony in the heart of things winch, 
outwardly, were most turbulent and con¬ 
fused ; of a spirit in themselves capable 
of communicating with other spirits; of 
a union intended for us upon some other 
ground than that mere formal and visible 
association, yet justifying, explaining, 
sustaining that! For these reasons, and 
others, which I am ill able to understand, 
but which I do not the less think to be 
solid, sages have spoken of music as the 
most important instrument in forming 
men, and in building up societies. 
Which purpose it surely cannot fulfil if 
it ceases to be the study and the delight 
ol women ; scarcely, . think, if they are 
taught to regard it chiefly as an accom¬ 
plishment ; if they connect it chiefly with 
the acquisition or exercise of mechanical 
dexterity ; if they are not led to view it 
more simply, and therefore more pro¬ 


foundly ; to care less for its displays and 
results, and therefore to have their hearts 
and understandings opened to the recep¬ 
tion of its power and its principles.— 
Introductory Lecture , p. 11. 

This passage is an illustration of 
what we meant when speaking of 
the high ground taken by the pro¬ 
fessors in considering each branch of 
study with reference to its ulterior 
aim, that of assisting the discipline of 
the mind and character. In the same 
spirit Mr. Hullah, in his admirable 
lecture on Vocal Music, introduces 
this observation:— 

I am inclined to think, that among 
studies, valuable for process rather than 
result, music has a right to a very high 
place. It is a language —a living lan¬ 
guage—& language which, written, is in¬ 
telligible to students of all nations, which, 
spoken, has a meaning for all mankind. 
It has its history ; it has its grammar ; 
it abounds in those delicate distinctions, 
it necessitates those reasoning processes, 
which characterize philology and mathe¬ 
matics.— P. 272. 

He adds, with reference to the 
course of teaching he intended to 
pursue : — 

Amused you wil ! not be ; for amuse¬ 
ment is not the business of an honest 
teacher—I might add, of an honest pu¬ 
pil—but there must needs be some grave 
deficiency in the method, or the manner, 
of one who does not make hi< lessons 
interesting. That they may be equally* 
profitable , depends as much ou liis pupils 
as on him.— P. 282. 

Mr. Hullah's lecture is, on the 
whole, one of the very best in the 
collection ; hut we must return to 
Mr. Maurice’s opening address. He 
speaks (p. 18) of the manner of stu¬ 
dying our native language, and the 
knowledge of words, not as mere 
sounds, but with reference to their 
derivation and original meaning. 
This part of the training of the fe¬ 
male mind has never yet been suffi¬ 
ciently attended to. While a chief 
grace in women has ever been the 
elegance and fluency of their lan¬ 
guage in writing and in speaking, 
a prevailing and most perilous fault 
has been the want of accuracy of 
language—an abuse worse than Mrs. 
Malaprop s of * the parts of speech ; 
as if words were not sacred things? 
as if the gift of intercourse by lan¬ 
guage were not among the most 
awful of our human endowments, to 
be used reverently and couscien- 
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tiously ! S f women could be led to 
the study of their own language with 
a view to the real significance of the 
words they speak, and if our daugh¬ 
ters were early trained to the accu¬ 
rate use of language, or rather to the 
use of accurate language, we believe 
that such verbal accuracy would act 
as an outward shield of the inward 
truth; they would neither uncon¬ 
sciously and volubly deceive with 
light, unconsidered speech, nor be 
deceived bv it. JNI r. Strettell, in his 

40 r 

lecture on the Knglish 1 language 
(also one of the best in the collec¬ 
tion), has some most sensible observ¬ 
ations on this point: — 

To thi ik over the real meaning of our 
words;, will encourage in us habits of 
sincerity and of watchfulness o ver the tone 
of our minds; it will help to deliver us 
from those hollow conventionalities of 
expression which we so often meet with 
in daily life, and which so often disguise 
what is false in reasoning, heartless in 
feeling, and loose in morality.—P. 177. 

This is well said; and we will 
venture to add, that it does not help 
the cause of truth to despise words— 
to talk of ‘ mere words' as if they 
were simply sounds, and as if we 
were absolved by any usages of so¬ 
ciety from the exact and conscien¬ 
tious application of them. Mere 
words should be true words. ! f we 
insisted on taking words in the sense 
they are by derivation and real sig¬ 
nificance intended to express, we 
should do something to save our¬ 
selves and others from the idle and 
vapid misuse of those articulate 
sounds which have been consecrated 
as the medium of divinest truths. 
We wish this were more considered by 
women. One step towards it is a 
reverent and patient study of their own 
language. Mr. Kingsley, whose lec¬ 
ture on English Composition is lull 
of beautiful thought—-deprecates the 
idea of teaching girls to write an 
artificial style. A style, imitated from 
the manner of this or that famous 
writer, is just one means, and a 
very common one, by which we cul¬ 
tivate and encourage that verbal 
falsehood, that disregard of words as 
the honest accurate expression of 
thought, which is the besetting sin of 
women. The natural style of a well- 
educated girl, who has been well 
grounded in the principles of our 
language, will always have the best 


of graces—it will be characteristic, 
and it will be clear. 

Mr. Kingsley, in his wise and elo¬ 
quent lecture on the choice of au¬ 
thors to be placed in the hands o: 
women—after speaking of the value 
of our classical English literature, 
poetical and historical, thus advo¬ 
cates the right of the pupils to an 
acquaintance with the modern lite¬ 
rature—the literature of the day:— 

After premising that the English clas¬ 
sics, so called, of the sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries, will, of course, form 
the bulk of the lectures, I must plead 
for some instruction in the works of re¬ 
cent and living authors, I cannot see 
why we are to teach the young about 
the past, and not about the present. 
After all, they have to live now, and at 
no other time; in this same nineteenth 
century lies their work: it may be un- 
'ortunate, but we cannot help it. I 
know no century which the world has 
yet seen, so well worth living in. Let 
us thank God that we are here now', and 
joyfully try to understand where we are, 
and what our work is here. As for all 
superstitions about ‘ the good old times/ 
and fancies that they belonged to God, 
while this age belongs only to man, blind 
chance, and the evil one, let us cast them 
from us as the suggestions of an evil, 
lying spirit, as the natural parents of 
laziness, pedantry, popery, and unbe¬ 
lief. And, therefore, let us not fear to 
tell our children the meaning of this pre¬ 
sent day, and of all its different voices. 
Let us not be content to say to them, 
as we have been doing,—* We will sec 
you well instructed in the past, but you 
must make out the present for yourselves/ 
V* ay, if the past is worth explaining, 
far more is the present—the pressing, 
noisy, complex present, where our work- 
field lies, the most intricate of all states 
of society, and of all schools of literature 
yet known, and therefore the very one 
requiring most explanation. 

llow r rich in strange and touching ut¬ 
terances have been the last fifty years of 
English literature. Do you think t hat God 
has been teaching us nothing in them ? 
Will He not make our children listen to 
that teaching, whether w*e like or not ? 
And suppose our most modern writers 
had added nothing to the stock of na¬ 
tional knowledge, which I most fervently 
deny, yet are they not actually influencing 
the minds of the young ? and can we 
prevent their doing so, either directly or 
indirectly ? If we do not find them 
right teaching about their .own day, will 
they not be sure to find self-chosen 
teachers about it themselves, who will be 
almost certainly the first who may come 
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to hand, and therefore as likely as not to 
be bad teachers ? And do we not see 
every day that it is just the most tender, 
the most enthusiastic, the most precious 
spirits, who are most likely to be misled, 
because their honest disgust at the follies 
of the day has most utterly outgrown 
their critical training ? And that lazy, 
wholesale disapprobation of living writers, 
SO common and so convenient, what does 
it do but injure all reverence for parents 
and teachers when the young tind out 
that the poet, who, as they were told, 
was a bungler aud a charlatan, somehow 
continues to touch the purest and noblest 
nerves of their souls ; and that the author 
who was said to be dangerous and un¬ 
ci tristian somehow makes them more 
dutiful, more earnest, more industrious, 
more loving to the poor ? 1 speak of 

actual cases. Would to God they were 
not daily ones !—P. 53. 

We wish it were possible to notice 
here at large some of the other 
lectures—for instance, those on the 
method of Teaching, on Latin, on 
Theology, and on History and Geo¬ 
graphy,—but this article has already 
exceeded its intended limits, and we 
have a lew words to add on a subject 
more momentous than the consider¬ 
ation of any separate branch of 
teaching, we mean the extension of 
the principles successfully carried out 
in Queen's College to other insti¬ 
tutions of the same nature having 
the same object. 

When we look hack (says Mr. Nico- 
lay i on the events of the past year, we 
cannot but be struck with their magnitude 
and importance to the world at large, no 
less than the female sex in particular; 
and we should sin against our light anil 
knowledge, no less than our faith, it we 
admitted the smallest doubt or fear lest, 
as the great objects of this and similar 
institutions become gradually known to 
the people of England, they should not 
meet with that full, ready, and sufficient 
support which they challenge and de¬ 
serve.— Letter } p. 1G. 

The wise, generous, and courage¬ 
ous men who planned and founded 
this parent college, Mr. Maurice, 
Mr. Nicolay, Mr. Kingsley, and 
their compeers, have reason to feel 
this confidence, and will find their 
best reward in the impulse given 
to other minds, in the use made of 
their experience and the encourage¬ 
ment given by their success. We 
are able to announce that another 
Ladies' College will he opened in 
October next in Bedford Square. 


[July, 

This infant institution, which has 
been long projected, has had to 
struggle against some of those mis¬ 
taken and narrowminded objections 
which embarrassed the first founders 
of Queen’s College. W hen to afh rat 
that it was to he on similar principles 
could no longer be a reproach, then 
it was industriously circulated that 
the second Ladies* College was to be 
established in opposition to the first. 
Nothing could have been further 
from the minds of the projectors. 

‘ it cannot,* says Mr. Nicolay, * be 
too clearly understood, or too widely 
made known, that the idea of oppo¬ 
sition has never entered their heads/ 
This is so far from being the case, 
that a great number of those most 
zealous about the new Ladies’ College 
have long been, and are still, con¬ 
nected with the college in llarley 
Street; the most influential proles¬ 
sors have lent their sympathy, and 
in some instances their powerful co¬ 
operation, in carrying out the plan ; 
and many of the Lady-visitors have 
helped and sympathized. The terms 
of admission will Ik? the same as at 
Queen’s College; it will be ope:i 
to all ladies, whatever their condition 
in life: and as persons of every shade 
of opinion attend the classes in Har¬ 
ley Street, without doing violence to 
their feelings or modes of faith, and as 
all religious antagonism is there espe¬ 
cially deprecated, as at once unchrist¬ 
ian aud unwomanly, so it will be in the 
sister col lege. There are some slight 
differences, which many will consider 
improvements, in the constitution and 
government of the new college. 4 The 
female element,' to borrow a French 
expression, will have rather more 
power, though not the only or the 
highest power. More efficient fe¬ 
male superintendence has been found 
advisable, where the comfort, and 
management, and respectable accom¬ 
modation of a large number of girls 
are concerned. There is an executive 
council for all financial arrangements, 
composed of three gentlemen and 
three ladies; an active permanent 
sub-committee of ladies, with a pro¬ 
fessor as chairman ; and a general 
committee, composed of ladies and 
professors, for the general manage¬ 
ment. The funds are provided; the 
lady-visitors have offered their ser¬ 
vices; several professors, including 
many names distinguished at King's 
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College and University College, are 
already appointed; the general 
scheme of instruction being the same 
as at Queen’s College. AVe observe, 
however, with approbation and with 
pleasure, that the lectures will in¬ 
clude physiology and a general view 
of the natural laws and conditions of 
health; subjects most especially need¬ 
ful to that sex who have to watch 
over infancy, to minister to the sick 
and the poor, and who ought to know 
for the sake of others as well as 
themselves by wbat tenure life and 
health are held from God. 

AVe shall not here dw-ell upon the 
difficulties which have been men¬ 
tioned to us, or refer to the attacks 
which have been made very prema¬ 
turely by a portion of the public 
press upon the Institution. The 
first wll, in time, be overcome; 
the latter will be best met and 
answered by acts and facts, by 
pointing to what has been done, and 
shewing what can be done. But 
there are one or two objections we 
-hall notice here, because emanating 
from a quarter deservedly respected 
and influential. It has been said in 
the first place, that these female col¬ 
leges on a large scale are likely to 
prove injurious to the interests of 
those who have embarked their little 
property in schools. AA'e think this 
is a futile objection. Good boarding- 
schools are rendered necessary to so 
many, and by such a variety of cir¬ 
cumstances, that they must continue 
to exist. That the number ol inferior 
schools, and the quantity of superficial 
teaching, should be diminished, is 
what no one, we suppose, will see 
reason to regret. 

Again, it has been objected, with a 
greater show of reason, that by ap¬ 
pointing only gentlemen professors 
to teach the classes, a wrong is done 
to the capable and deserving of that 
sex 1 who are to be the b&neficiaires 
of the whole scheme.’ l To be true 
to the original scheme,’ adds the 
same writer, *no male professor 
ought to be appointed where a lady 
can be found capable of filling the 
office,’ assuming as a principle that in 
■ colleges for ladies’ the instruction, as 
well as the management, should be 
in the bands of women only. This 
] -ition, however plausible it may 
sound, we conceive to be a grave 


mistake, and we must answer it 
gravely. 

No one, we believe, can impute to 
the writer of this article any indif¬ 
ference to the cause of women, or 
any cowardice in asserting their 
claims, their privileges, their capabi¬ 
lities of a! i kinds. As we conceive it to 
be of the greatest importance that in 
the organisation of these female col¬ 
leges the first principle to he assumed 
and acted upon is, ‘that to provide 
the best possible means of instruction 
for women, at the least possible ex¬ 
pense, is equally the business and the 
interest of men and women’—so, for 
most cogent reasons, we are con¬ 
vinced that the instruction conveyed 
by lectures should be in the hands 
of gentlcmen-professors whose names 
are known in the world, who have 
attained a high position, and a high 
character. Setting aside the admit¬ 
ted fact that men are the best teachers 
because they are better taught, and 
admitting that women having the 
same advantages would be capable 
of teaching any given subject as 
well or better, we should still say 
that the giving over the educa¬ 
tion of women entirely into the 
hands of women is a mistake, and 
that it was not so intended by 
Providence, who in this, as in all 
things else, made the two sexes de¬ 
pendent on each other. It will be 
said, that in a superior female edu¬ 
cation masters are usually employed. 
But it is not a poor music-master or 
language - master attending for an 
hour to teach notes or verbs, then 
making his humble bow and exit,— 
this is not what we mean, nor what 
is required. As that man would be 
ill-trained indeed, physically and 
morally, who had been denied in 
his earliest years the unspeakable 
benefit of female care anti influence, 
so is it of the highest importance to 
the healthful and happy intercourse 
of the two sexes, that the strong, 
masculine element should be brought 
to bear on the feminine understand¬ 
ing just at the period of itsdevelope- 
ment. The voice of a man, speaking 
with authority of things which ap¬ 
peal to the intellect, wdiich interest 
the higher faculties; occupying all 
the best powers of attention ; in¬ 
spiring respect, almost awe, by the 
superiority of his attainments;—and 
this where numbers are assembled; 
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thus guarding against the mischief 
which might possibly occur where 
the man’s mind is directed to the 
individual, and that individual con¬ 
scious of being the sole object of at¬ 
tention ;—we cannot but think, that 
without regard to the amount of in¬ 
formation conveyed, this sort of in- 
tercourse would be advantageous to 
both teachers and pupils; and that 
habitual protection, instruction, and 
authority, on one side, habitual re¬ 
spect, submission, and intel lectual 
emulation, on the other, would lay 
the foundation for much happiness 
in after-life, and would be found in 
accordance with one of the deepest 
laws of our nature as human beings, 
and with the relative gifts and rela¬ 


tive social position of the two 
sexes. 

And with this earnest expression 
of our thoughts and convictions on a 
momentous point we close these 
observations, and leave the Queen’s 
College and its sister institutions to 
be judged ol by the public, and tried 
by the tests of time and experience. 
We have no doubt of the result. 
On every undertaking commenced 
with a pure and unselfish view to 
the good of others, rests the blessing 
of God. No such undertaking can 
wholly fail or die, because it is from 
the first informed by that vitality 
derived from the Spirit from on 
high—the spirit of peace and good¬ 
will, the spirit of truth, beneficence, 
and righteousness. 


RAILWAYS. 
No. IT. 


HE next phase in the history of 
railways was the sudden and com¬ 
plete revulsion in their tavour,—a 
revulsion in the pubi c mind which 
might easily have been foreseen by 
any one who would look with care at 
the facts of the case, and endeavour 
to ascertain their effect on the popu¬ 
lar opinion. 

Any man, or body of men, may 
be bullied or ill-treated into public 
favour. The greatest criminal, if 
kept in misery before the world, be¬ 
comes at last an object of compassion; 
our sympathy is prone to attach itself 
to the pain actually before us, and 
present to our thoughts and eyes, 
while the evil that is past or distant 
dies out o: our reco! lection. Thus it 
was with the railway projectors: 
everybody set upon, abused, and 
plundered them, r or some time this 
was not only permitted, but ap¬ 
plauded. The railway projectors 
did not fail to complain; and at 
length, when experiment had justified 
their new mode of conveyance, they 
triumphantly appealed to the result, 
and boldly asked if it was just or 
wise thus to ill-treat men for doing 
good to their country and the world r 
The comfort, the rapidity, and the 
cheapness of the travelling, began to 
be appreciated. At the end of every 


journey the travellers turned to each 
other in wonder and admiration, 
asking , 4 Can this be the end?—a hun¬ 
dred miles in a few hours — a day’s 
work done in comparatively a few 
minutes ! ’ The same impression was 
made oil all alike, and railway tra¬ 
velling became suddenly a necessity 
of the times. 

Philosophers now began to reason 
upon the moral, and social, and po¬ 
litical effects of this great discovery; 
politicians also dwelt upon them, and 
the speculating world turned atten¬ 
tion to the subject in order to make 
it a means of gambling and the at¬ 
tainment of sudden wealth. fhe reac¬ 
tion became every day stronger. The 
success of the Condon and Birming¬ 
ham Railway stimulated exertion. 
The journey to Birmingham could be 
made in five hours. Why not ex¬ 
tend the railway to Liverpool? to 
Edinburgh ? A\ hy should there not 
be lines to all the great towns? 
Such were the questions. T ic pro¬ 
per answer was not given; or if 
given, was not listened to. There is 
no reason why there should not be a 
railroad to every town and hamlet iu 
the kingdom, but the economical one. 
The undertaking will not pay ■ and 
even if it would pay, we have not the 
means at once to make all these great 
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and expcDsive roads. Economically, 
there was and is no objection to great 
trunk-lines throughout the empire; 
and had our enterprise been confined 
to the gradual execution o! well- 
devised p lans of roads to the north, 
west, and east, and even south of 
Loudon, the capital oi the country 
would have proved amply sufficient; 
no unnecessary pressure would have 
fallen upon the community, from a 
sudden application of all the avail¬ 
able wealth of the country to one 
species of project; the terrible com- 

E tition that we have seen would not 
jve taken place, and the debasing 
and disastrous scenes that we all 
have witnessed would not have been 
enacted. Parliament and the minis¬ 
try took no proper and energetic 
steps to check the evil; the stone 
rolled down the hill, and at every 
bound acquired fresh force and a 
more terrible velocity, Now, indeed, 
it lies buried in the plain, after 
having dashed down the declivity 
with a terrible swiftness, carrying 
ruin, and confusion, and desolation 
with it to the end. We now w r onder 
at the folly which allowed the sad 
catastrophe. Yet were a new mode 
of adventure to be propounded to¬ 
morrow, we should witness the same 
madness in the people, the same want 
of providence in the Government, 
and the same disaster to both. 

The interests that were soon at 
work were wonderfully complex; 
and, in order to be understood, they 
will need many modes of illustration. 
Let us attempt to give some idea of 
the system. 

One band of projectors proposed 
a plan for a road, say to Liverpool, 
through Birmingham. The first 
great object was to obtain and retain 
the monopoly of the traffic. The 
legislature were, therefore, in the 
first place to be persuaded to confer 
the power of* making such a line 
upon the projectors in question, and 
to deny to all others any powers 
which should compete with them. 
Thus not only were great rival lines 
to be opposed, but a Iso all pro jects of 
lines within the field of their opera¬ 
tions. That other schemes of great 
lines also going northwards should 
be proposed did not surprise any 
one; and we might have supposed 
that all opposition on the part of 
rivals to such schemes would, from 


the first, have seemed hopeless; and 
we might also be led to fancy that 
the Government could not have been 
better employed than in considering 
what lines were really best suited to 
the country's wants, and in deciding 
peremptorily upon the schemes that 
should be adopted. Yet was the 
Government, however willing, wholly 
unable even to assume these most 
fitting and worthy functions. To 
perform them when assumed, they 
soon saw was impossible. The gigan¬ 
tic power and overbearing wiLl of 
Napoleon might have curbed the 
influences then at work; nothing 
short of his mighty intellect was ap¬ 
parently capable of coping with it. 

Let us turn back for a moment. 
Let us take that band of projectors 
of whom w r e were speaking, and, in 
order to save time and circumlocu¬ 
tion, let us call them for our purpose 
the North-Western Company. Sup¬ 
posing this company to see clearly its 
interest and the probable consequence 
of a costly opposition to some other 
projectors, who should propound 
some plan by which a railway was to 
go from London to York, running 
along the east of the island, they 
w r ould at once have said, 4 Let us 
compromise with these rivals. Let 
us draw a line northward, dividing 
the whole island into two parts; we 
will take the west of that line, they 
the east. They may make what 
roads they please on that side, and 
w T e will do the same on this/ Such 
a scheme looks plausible. The only 
mischief is, that it was and is im¬ 
possible. 

First, a great interest had suddenly 
sprung up, in the shape of projectors, 
civil engineers, attorneys, and, alas! 
that we should have so to class them 
—counsel. All these men are shrewd, 
talking, noisy. They are skilful in 
appeals to public prejudices, they 
w r ell know how to mislead the pub¬ 
lic, and on this occasion their in¬ 
terests strongly moved them to op¬ 
pose all compromise of the sort. To 
admit this species of arrangement 
would have been to them nearly as 
mischievous as permitting the Go¬ 
vernment to assume and perform its 
proper funct ions in the matter. J ust 
then, as they fiercely set upon the 
* lOvernment, they would have as¬ 
sailed with their whole armoury of 
abuse the rival projectors who thus 
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sought to put an end to opposition, 
and the costly litigation to which that 
opposition gave rise. There was at 
this time absolutely an army of per¬ 
sons who lived by these schemes, and 
grew rich at the expense of the 
public ; we say at the expense of the 
public, because by it in the end the 
expense was borne. Every pound 
unnecessarily expended was so much 
added to the cost of the construction, 
and came to lie afterwards paid for 
by the passengers and the goods 
carried on the line, and those schemes 
nhat proved abortive fell directly, in 
the way of loss, on the shareholders, 
who, in this case, must be viewed as 
a part of the public. Now a rival 
line was, to those employed in the 
scheme and in furtherance of the 
scheme, like a law-suit to an attorney. 
It was, indeed, a large law-suit. 
The interest in the first instance was 
to go forward, the client was no one 
person. The money which sustained 
the contest came from many, in the 
shape of small sums ; with the share¬ 
holders, the persons employed ap¬ 
peared to have a common interest, and 
no one at the moment could assume 
the right of a single client, and put 
an end to the suit, or even complain 
of the expense. Any one who, at 
this time of excitement, dared to speak 
words of warning, was hooted into 
silence. The bands of projectors 
pointed at him; the army of em¬ 
ployes were ready to tear him to 
pieces. The shareholders might, 
many o them, seek only a lair in¬ 
vestment for their money; but there 
was another set of persons who bore 
that name who now came upon the 
stage, who had none of the interests 
of real shareholders seeking invest¬ 
ment, but who were playing a vast 
rind desperate game, in which they 
found themselves identified in interest 
with that army of employes o! whom 
we are here speaking. 

Let no one suppose that we mean 
to speak in terms of disparagement 
of all these classes. Many most wor¬ 
thy and respectable men are to be 
found in their ranks, — men of great 
ability and scientific acquirements, and 
who have rendered important services 
to mankind by their discoveries and 
their skill. Still, when we come to 
look at their interests as a class, and 
when we see to what those interests 
have led, we must not be induced 


to hold our peace because some of 
the persons belonging to the classes 
arc deserving of approbation. 

Eighty days have been known to 
have been spent in a committee of 
the House of Commons. These 
eighty days were not required by the 
public interest, but we can see whose 
interests were greatly advanced by 
this most useless waste of public 
money. The attorney’s bill for these 
eighty days must be a most instruc¬ 
tive document. Let us allow, that 
the result was wholly uncertain, that 
the decision of the committee was as 
clearly a matter of chance as the toss 
of a halfpenny, did the public interest 
require that the risk should be run? 
i he persons employed on behalf of 
the com panies and various individuals 
concerned, gained, no matter what 
was the result. They were like the 
bank at a gaming-table; no matter who 
loses or wins, the bank has to be paid. 
The array of counsel on both, or 
rather on all, sides had to be paid. 
The attorneys and agents, the wit¬ 
nesses, all received their remunera¬ 
tion, The direct public expeuse in 
the House of Commons was no small 
item, and yet if these rival parties 
had met, and said to each other, 

* Let us toss up, and allow the toss 
to decide/ we know what an outcry 
would have been raised by those very 
people, because of the unseemly, and 
perhaps they would have said im¬ 
moral, proceeding. The public, 
nevertheless, would in every way 
have proved the gainer. The un¬ 
fortunate shareholders, whose plan 
was defeated on that occasion, would 
have saved the enormous sum ex¬ 
pended. The successful parties 
would have been richer by all that 
they had thrown away; but they 
who counselled and carried on the 
contest would not have received, in 
the various modes in which they did 
receive it, the almost fabulous surn 
that was on that occasion transferred 
to their pockets. The interest of 
these men did not require that the 
scheme should be really a valuable 
and feasible project — neither did 
their interest require that the best 
♦roject should be adopted at the 
least possible expense. But what 
their peculiar interest did demand 
was a contest — any scheme, good or 
bad, which produced what laid for 
them golden eggs; and, above all. 
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l>een going on; and the schemes by 
which this has been effected rival 
the most wily stratagems of the 
most skilful and artful generals the 
world ever saw. The length o 'the 
interval spent in this proceeding 
depends upon the sum of money 
obtained, and upon the nature of the 
original scheme. (* *•' one thing we 
may be assured, while any money 
exists operations respecting the scheme 
will, if possible, be continued ; and if 
the scheme were really in its com¬ 
mencement promising, at that period 
subscribers would be forthcoming. 
But to understand the various classes 
of operations, and the interests at 
work, we must pass in array the 
various parties connected with a 
railroad. 

First come the projectors and the 
employes , next the shareholders, 
then the gamblers in shares* — 
persons who st\ le themselves dealers 
in shares,—and the public. 

On the other side there are classes 
who in some measure may be con¬ 
sidered hostile or opponents. Of 
these, the first that we need consider 
are the proprietors of the land 
through which the railway passes. 
These arc not always hostile; but 
they are, nevertheless, always to be 
considered as persons demanding 
compensation for loss. In this cha¬ 
racter they have, as a class, been the 
immediate cause of almost incalcula¬ 
ble mischief to the public, as under 
the guise of protecting their interests 
the opposition, whether wise or mis¬ 
chievous, has been carried on. Next 
in the list of hostile parties are rival 
projectors, and the holders of shares 
in rival lines — then old interests, 
such as carriers, coach and post- 
horse proprietors, proprietors of inns 
on the old lines of road—then inn¬ 
keepers — and, lastly, trustees of 
turnpike - roads, and canal - pro¬ 
prietors. 

The play of these various interests 
forms a most intricate, perplexing, 
though, when the clue is obtained, an 
instructive drama. 

We may imagine the following 
dialogue, which will illustrate some 
of t) lese various interests. 


In the little town of Blank live two 
sharp, intriguing attorneys. Blank- 
town lies some twenty miles i’rom 
one of the main trunks of railway to 
the east, and some few miles from 
another trunk - line on the west. 
There is a town situate on these 
trunk-lines, not far from the nearest 
point ol each line to the town of 
Blank. The two attorneys of Blank- 
town are rivals—A. devises a scheme 
to connect Blanktown with the 
Western trunk line; B., soon after, 
forms another scheme to connect the 
town with the Eastern trunk-line. 
We will give A. precedence, and dive 
into his secret thoughts, and relate 
his proceedings. lie meets his friend, 
Mr. Civil Engineer, and cautiously 
unfolds bis plan; and the dialogue 
thus proceeds:— 

A. Now, shall we make overtures 
to the Western Company, and pro¬ 
pose to l>e a branch line? We may 
thus gain a body of powerful friends, 
and ward off a no less powerful op¬ 
position. 

C. E. That is quite true; but the 
Western Company has its own soli¬ 
citors and engineers. We individu¬ 
ally shall derive but small benefit 
from such alliance. Let us get our- 
bill, and then make terms with them. 
But our course will really depend 
upon the success of our share-list. 
We must, in the first instance, risk 
our own labour, and a few hundred 
pounds, to setup the scheme. When 
we have proceeded so far, our next 
steps will have to be considered. 

A. You are right. Let us then 
set up our scheme. We must call a 
public meeting, arrange our speakers 
and resolutions. The mayor must 
be asked to take the chair and the 
lead on the occasion, as well as to 
lend us the town-hall for the meet¬ 
ing. He loves to hear his own voice; 
and if we address his vanity m the 
right way, lie will be of great use at 
this stage of our proceedings. 

The two projectors w T ait upon his 
worship, describe in glowing terms 
the great benefit be will confer upon 
the town by patronizing their scheme; 
and ask him to take the chair at a pub¬ 
lic meeting, at which the scheme will 


* This class cannot be described except by themselves. We have now lying 
before us a question and answer, which by its pregnant brevity saves us trouble, 

* CAairman. ‘ In what business are you engaged ?*—* I am a speculator in shares.* 
‘ Have you no other business ?*—* / aw a medical man as well* * * 


* * 
* * 
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be proposed and explained. The mayor 
consents; an advertisement is issued 
with his name attached; and in va¬ 
rious ways the potentates of the town 
and neighbourhood are severally ad¬ 
dressed, and many are won over. 
1 he meeting is held; the local ora¬ 
tors are induced to give the town 
and the public the benefit of their 
eloquence; and under the influence 
of their glowing descriptions, and 
vague hopes of benefit to accrue in 
sundry forms, a provisional commit¬ 
tee is formed, with power to add to 
their numbers. The mayor is ap¬ 
pointed chairman ; some of the richer 
towus-people directors; our friend 
A. and his partner are chosen the 
solicitors of the company; some near 
and shrewd friend of A. is made the 
secretary ; and Mr. Civil Engineer 
is seJeeted as the engineer of the 
company. The leading bankers of 
the town are requested to act as 
bankers, and receive deposits or 
shares in the new company. A flam¬ 
ing description of the meeting appears 
in the next number of the JBlanktown 
Independent. The various speeches 
are given at great length; and an 
editorial of laboured argument and 
eloquence, describes the many extra¬ 
ordinary advantages which by the 
plan will be obtained by the town 
and neighbourhood. At last a re¬ 
gular prospectus is issued under the 
sanction of the provisional committee. 
In this the amount of the capital re¬ 
quired is declared, and the number of 
shares. The names of the committee 
and officers are stated. The advan¬ 
tages of the undertaking are set forth; 
they say that not only will a great 
public benefit be obtained, but an 
ample dividend will be returned u:>on 
the capital to be expended. Under 
the influence of these ex ] nictations, a 
certain number of bond fide share¬ 
holders appear. The really wise and 
wary of those who intend merely to 
seek a safe and paying investment, 
take just so many shares as they can 
easily pay for in full. They act upon 
the supposition, that the whole de¬ 
clared value of the shares will have 
to be paid up in a short time, They 
ask themselves what money they can 
; and they proceed upon the 
that the whole capital stated 
will be needed; and that, therefore, 
calls for the whole amount will 
soon be made. Others, however, 


though really and bond fide seeking 
investment, are tempted by motives 
of vanity and hope to take more 
shares than they can easily pay or. 
They act upon the delusive sug¬ 
gestion that the full amount of the 
shares will not be needed perhaps at 
all—certainly not tor a long period 
—and in an evil hour for themselves 
and their farpilies they subscribe 
largely to this promising undertak¬ 
ing. Another, and a very different 
class of shareholders, quickly make 
their appearance : these are the job¬ 
bers in shares—men who buy to sell 
—who from the first simply consider 
whether the shares will rise in the 
market; and they are guided solely 
by their expectations on that head. 
At the time of which w*e are speak¬ 
ing shares came out in most cases at 
a premium; and they who were con¬ 
tent with small gains seldom lost by 
their first transactions. But shares 
were by these jobbers forced up in 
many nefarious modes: eager and 
sanguine speculators bought long 
after the shares had reached a point 
from which everybody who thought 
upon the subject knew they must 
recede; and they purchased at this 
extravagant price simply because 
they hoped that speculation would 
force them some few steps higher, 
when they might sell with a profit. 
In some cases the actual return to 
the paid-up capital was great, and 
the dividend was honestly a high 
one. Money in the funds pays little 
more than three per cent. When 
parents, wdth very scant means, saw 
capital invested in apparently safe 
and large concerns, paying seven and 
eight per cent, they were tempted 
to invest their small capital, so as to 
increase, perhaps to double, their in¬ 
come. This conduct was often judi¬ 
cious, and may in the end be found 
to be safe. That is, some o f the great 
lines did and will pay a large divi¬ 
dend on their paid-up capital, taking 
their shares at par; and, as far as 
the company is concerned, the shares 
can be looked at in no other posi¬ 
tion. The premium given for them 
in the market materially affects the 
actual income of the shareholder; 
and if he paid a high premium, he 
must blame himself for the loss, and 
not the company, or railway projects 
in the mass. If those projects pay a 
fair dividend upon the money ex- 
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pended in their construction, the 
country lias not lost by the project, 
whatever may be the ruin and loss 
of the actual shareholders. The 
shareholders may have paid an un¬ 
due price to those from whom they 
obtained them; what they have lost, 
some others have gained—the coun¬ 
try has not been a loser because they 
have formed delusive hopes. 

Our friends, Mr. A. the solicitor, 
Mr. Scribe, the secretary, and Mr. 
Civil Engineer, have now the ball at 
their feet, and must decide in which 
way to kick it. 

4 Shall we now make application 
to the Western Company?* again asks 
Mr. A., until a smile. 

Mr. Civil Engineer smiles in re¬ 
turn; and looking knowingly at Mr. 

A. , says in a tone of mock despond¬ 
ency,— 

4 A contest will be a terrible thing. 
The cost will be enormous ; but 4 it 

is an ill wind that blows no one 

_ # 

good.’ The costs, in great measure, 
wall come into our pockets ; and if 
complaint is made, we will set up a 
cry about counsels' fees and the di¬ 
latory forms of parliament.' 

A general happy laugh succeeds ; 
and they all prepare for a contest— 
and a contest there is to be. 

All this time our old friend Mr. 

B. , the rival legal luminary of Blank- 
town, has not been a careless spec¬ 
tator. lie is quite alive to the phi- 
losoph \j of the proceeding ; and, being 
quite as sharp as his opponent, he is 
not slow to devise a rival scheme. 
A. had looked west—it therefore be¬ 


hoves B. to look east; and, so look¬ 
ing, he sees another trunk line, and 
a town conveniently placed thereon, 
as a point of junction. The argu¬ 
ments in favour of this line to Lon¬ 


don, in opposition to A.'s line, quickly 
suggest themselves, and are immedi¬ 
ately jotted down, embellished, and 
set forth in that remarkable style 
known to the learned under the de¬ 
signation of brief eloquence ; and 
very strange eloquence it is, being 
iu one particular fortunately distin¬ 
guished from all others—it is always 
highly paid for. Having got lus 
ideas into order, B. proceeds to active 
operations. The municipal elections 
have occurred since the last meeting, 
and a new mayor adorns the judg¬ 
ment-seat of lUanktown. To him 
Mr. IX. addresses himself; and much 


in the way his rival had pre¬ 
viously followed; he wins over the 
new mayor to the Eastern scheme. 
Westerns and Easterns now divide 
the town. The Blanktown Journal 
flames out in favour of the Eastern 
plan. The Blanktown Independent 
as a s ashing article in support of 
the old Westerns. he town is now 
in a delightful state of excitement— 
everything smacks of railway. The 
children have for toys little immov- 
able locomotives; the ladies knit 
railway caps, and talk of railway 
baskets and railway blankets; and 
we have it reported, that there were 
patterns for gowns, and waistcoats, 
and even trousers, in some way 
named after some railway attribute ; 
and the chief wit of Blanktown ob¬ 
tained evanescent renown for a joke 
at the railway speed at which the 
dresses and the money went. The 
men talked of scrip, and shares, and 
premium, and discount. In fact, for 
the time the town was mad. Every¬ 
body expected to grow suddenly 
rich. Many an unfortunate haber¬ 
dasher heard from his spouse in those 
days allusions to the grand doings of 
King Hudson, and was tormented 
by insulting questions of,— 1 Wh^r 
may not other folk do the same r 
The peace of families was for the 
moment destroyed—honest, sol>er la¬ 
bour, seemed suddenly paralyzed; 
and the small, slow gains of honour¬ 
able toil, were despised and thrown 
aside. In the meantime the preli¬ 
minary proceedings went on with 
great activity. One half the neigh¬ 
bourhood supported one plan; the 
other half tile other plan: and the 
country was ransacked for clever 
witnesses ; and the landowners of the 
vicinity were kept in a state of con¬ 
stant anxiety by rumours of the 
course each railway was to pursue. 
Young gentlemen, with theodolets 
and chains, marched about the fields; 
long white sticks, with bits of paper 
attached, were carried ruthlessly 
through fields, and gardens, and 
sometimes through houses. The up¬ 
roar was immense. The railroad people 
talked in most magnificent phrase— 
* We shall do this; we won’t do that.* 
Had they been masters of the whole 
fee-simple of the land, they could 
not have lectured more loudly, or 
more thoroughly browbeaten and 
frightened the inhabitants. 
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At this point of the proceedings, a 
quiet, very rational, and very simple 
dweller in that land—a man loved 
by all who knew him for the kind¬ 
ness oi his disposition, the clearness 
of his intellect, and the perfect sim¬ 
plicity of his nature, was so pained 
by this strange and sudden disrup¬ 
tion of all friendly ties in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, that he quitted his books 
and his quiet home, in the hope of 
being aide to arrange matters, as he 
had often done, between the contend¬ 
ing parties. 1 le trotted over the town, 
from one end to the other, with un¬ 
ceasing perseverance for many days, 
working earnestly, and with a most 
perfect disinterestedness, at his good 
work of peace-making; and all that 

he earned was mockery and insult. 

* 

]!e applied first to the ex-mayor, 
then to the mayor in being, and 
found them both in such a state of 
excitement from the compound in¬ 
fluence of rivalry and cupidity, that 

they seemed to need rather a strait 

* 

waistcoat than advice. Our benevo¬ 
lent peace-maker was glad to escape 
with a whole skin from the presence 
of these furious municipal dignita¬ 
ries. Two rival bulls were the lively 
and agreeable image of comparison 
tvhich suggested itself to the alarmed 
imagination of our friend. The two 
rival lawyers he found in a very dif¬ 
ferent mood. They laughed, chatted, 
good-humouredly offered him shares 
in the rival lines at par, and told 
him he might make a hundred 
pounds in a few minutes. As to 
listening to his advice of a compro¬ 
mise, that was impossible; and he 
Soon found that he was utterly igno¬ 
rant upon the matter of the new 
mysteries of this wonderful disco¬ 
very. lie found all alike excited— 
a 1 sanguine of great success ; he 
heard of nothing hut gains by rail¬ 
way jobbing; and he returned home, 
jaded, disheartened, grieved, and 
forced, as he said, to leave the re¬ 
medy for all this sad mania to that 

tr 

great physician Experience, which 
he feared would work his cure by 
vonie sharp course of adversity. He 
took to his books, and sealed up his 
ears against all the temptations of 
the syrens, who sung sweet strains 
on railway jobbing. 

How’ could any other result be 
expected? A large sum of money 
was, under the influence of a rash 
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expectation of extraordinary gain, 
suddenly heaped together, and con¬ 
fided to a band of persons who were 
in fact irresponsible, and impelled 
by every motive of interest to con¬ 
tinue the strife and contest, which 
was the source of unexampled wealth 
to themselves and their friends. He 
might as well have preached to hun¬ 
gry tigers. They, with their bleed¬ 
ing victim lying under their paws, 
would have been just as likely to 
listen to his benevolent discourse as 
were the hungry and excited tribe 
to whom he addressed himself. The 
laugh, for the time, was against the 
benevolent and simple-minded, sim¬ 
ple-hearted, neighbour; and many 
were the quips and jibes to which, for 
some months, lie had after this un- 
lucky attempt to submit. 

Chance also rendered these two 
rival schemes peculiarly important. 
The Eastern great trunk played a 
deep game. They sought to pass 
A.s line — the Western line from 
Blanktown ; and persuade the Wes¬ 
tern Company to buy it: and then 
they desired to throw out Bfs line— 
that is, the Eastern line from Blank- 
town. Thus they would fasten an 
expense on their great rival; run 
them by the new line into a cut de 
sac , and not permit them to tap (as 
it was termed in railway phrase) 
the Eastern Company. The conse¬ 
quence may easily be foreseen. A. 
went to Parliament, and without 
much trouble obtained his line : lie 
then made advances to the Western 
Company, pointing out the advan¬ 
tages which they would derive by 
tapping the great northern traffic, 
supposing Bfs line to be granted, 
which at that time seemed a matter 
certain, and without any difficulty. 
The purchase of this line is then 
made by the Great Company; our 
friends, the projectors, have their 
bills paid in full, and retire from the 
concern enriched for life. The other 
employes are transferred to the Great 
Company; and in time, as pressure 
comes, are reduced in number and 
emolument. All this time a constant 
play of share-jobbing is going on. 
These were the palmy days of 
4 Jcamcs, 1 and such as he; and that 
well-meant and well-executed satire, 
we fear, rather excited cupidity than 
alarm. The foolish and sanguine 
(and they form a vast majority of 
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mankind) looked at the success of 
Jeannes, and fancied they could hare 
avoided his failure; and the failure, 
though far below his expectations, 
was a condition much above his ori¬ 
ginal position, so that the end was 
really a gain, though not so large a 
gain as once seemed possible. There 
is in real life one striking example 
before us of this result. The tower¬ 
ing hopes of a few years past have 
fallen to the ground, but still, 
though shattered in fortune, stricken 
in lame, a wounded and a broken 
man; still, when his present and 
his original positions are compared, 
to the worldly-minded, they who 
seek gain and believe that happiness 
is to be found in money alone—he, 
this fallen potentate, is still an object 
of envy; and the broken remnants 
of his fortune and his honour would 
be preferred to the honest, and hum¬ 
ble life and situation, from which— 
unhappily for himself and others— 
he was enabled to rise. 

i he fortunes ol B. and his East¬ 
erns is more striking and exciting, 
than of the rival party of A. So 
soon as the purchase of A. had been 
effected, the eyes of the whole rail¬ 
way world were turned upon the great 
contest between the Eastern and the 
Western potentates. If we look at 
this proceeding with a reference only 
to the traffic, the contest was clearly 
unwise, unjustifiable. The chance 
of mischief to the Easterns from tup - 
ping was not worth considering, 
and Parliament ought not to have 
permitted the contest to be continued. 
But, unfortunately, the machinery of 
Parliament was not equal to the la¬ 
bour it had to perform. 

Committees to try the merits of 
railway schemes underwent various 
modifications, hut were never able 
to cope with the powerful litigants 
who came before them. The mem¬ 
bers of the committee were generally 
what legal men call laymen—they 
were not lawyers, generally they 
were plain country gentlemen,— 
whol y unskilled in the business of 
adjudication, and unfit to deal with 
the bold, skilful, and by no means 
'.scrupulous persons, with whom they 
had to deal. Suddenly we have seen 
start up before the astonished and 
bewildered committee, hal f-a-dozen 
leading counsel appearing for half- 
a-dozen opposing parties. One claims 


a right to he heard; immediately 
some half-dozen declare that he has 
no claim whatever to su£h a privi¬ 
lege* I te then desires to be heard 
upon the fact of his claim to be 
heard. The opposing parties desired 
to be heard in opposition. By this 
time the committee are utterly un¬ 
able to .ascertain the matter in dis¬ 
pute; and in complete helplessness 
they give themselves up in despair, 
hoping that at some time or another 
the counsel will be tired and the 
committee will be called upon to de¬ 
cide. The consequence is, that every 
body is heard about every thing. 
The committee-room is more like a, 
bear-garden than a court of justice, 
and every person in that miserable 
room is injured in mind and body. 
The pestilent moral atmosphere 
taints, not seldom ruins, always in 
some degree affects the character, of 
those who arc present; while the 
physical mephitic gases wear down 
and destroy their bodily strength. 
And such, we assume, was the case 
in our ideal history—our illustrating 
example. The contest was before a 
well-intentioned but weak com¬ 
mittee, and while it was going on 
the stratagems and iniquitous schemes 
concocted and pursued by the job¬ 
bers in the market, left uo moment 
of the many thousands passed in 
that inquiry unmarked by disho¬ 
nesty ; oftentimes guilt, flagrant and 
astounding, w as the miserable conse¬ 
quence— guilt which the law is 
indeed unable to reach, and which 
unhappily public opinion cannot 
always discover, and will not always 
punish. So many have shared in 
the sin, that the genera! sympathy 
is but too often bestowed on the 
sinner. 

The shareholders in the proposed 
line of railway from Blanktown to 
the town situate on the great 
Eastern trunk found -themselves 
suddenly confronted by the powerful 
opposition of this mighty railway 
power. Against such odds the con¬ 
test appeared hopeless, and sug¬ 
gestions were made to the directors 
not to enter into so dangerons and 
costly a strife. There was still, 
however, a large sum of money 
unexpended, and the promoters were 
loath to allow T it to go back in 
driblets to the pockets of the share¬ 
holders from whence it had origi- 
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nallv flowed- Mr. B. and his friends 

m 

now cast about for means to prevent 
this sad result. They quickly dis¬ 
covered that the Westerns had an 
interest in the formation of their 
line, they therefore looked to the 
Westerns for support, and began to 
play the game which is now cele¬ 
brated of amalgamation. Shares of 
this line are transferred to share¬ 
holders of the Western Company, 
and the interests of the two become 
identical. A host of counsel, agents, 
and witnesses, now appear on behalf 
of B. s Eastern line, they who had 
started as rivals thus becoming on a 
sudden sworn friends, and all the 
fury which had lor months kept 
unfortunate IJlanktown in most un¬ 
comfortable hot water, is discovered 
on the instant to be so much indig¬ 
nation uselessly expended, and the 
combatants have nothing for it now 
but to shake hands ami begin a new 
quarrel with some one else. The 
amalgamation forces up the shares 
of the proposed line, and the old 
game of playing for the rise goes on. 
Among those who play, many arc 
ignorant and unwary; the skilful 
jobber, who makes this gambling a 
trade, strains every nerve to get out 
of the affair in time. His efforts 
become most strenuous towards the 
end of the game, just before the 
tom takes place; and if at this 
critical moment some new incident 
can be created by which to catch the 
unwary, and induce them to pur¬ 
chase shares bearing a high premium, 
his great object is attained. He 
hands over his shares, slips out of 
the concern, and stands by an un- 
concerned spectator of the sudden 
and disastrous fall which he felt was 
near, and which he now secs occur¬ 
ring, to the ruin of those who had 
listened to his cajolery and bought 
his fictitious property. An incident 
of this sort occurred in the history 
of the Eastern Counties Railway—- 


w 

or rather a continued series of inci¬ 
dents occurred — all leading to one 
end. and producing just the effect wc 
are here describing. 

At a particular period in our rail¬ 
way history, the fortunes and success 
of Mr. Hudson attracted very great 
attention, and the world not in¬ 
volved in railway transactions were 
startled by the announcement, that a 
testimonial was about to be pre¬ 


sented to Air. Hudson bv the great 
body of railway proprietors. Men 
laughed and said, 1 Well, this is cer¬ 
tainly curious; for what, after this, 
will not men receive, and men give, 
testimonials ? Here is a testimonial 
given to Mr. Hudson because Mr. 
Hudson has made a large fortune, it 
is said, by railway speculations!' 
To the uninitiated this proceeding 
seemed merely one of those curious 
whims and lollies which at times 
seize upon whole classes, and run 
away with their senses and their 
money together. But they who 
looked narrowly fancied something 
more was intended than was at first, 
seen; and so the event shewed. !’t 
suited the interest of all the parties 
playing the game we have described 
to make a desperate effort to raise or 
keep up the price of shares in rail¬ 
ways generally; and one means of 
effecting this object with the gullible 
public was openly to connect the 
name and apparent interests of a rich 
and successful man with some of the 
undertakings. Mr. Hudson became 
on a sudden the great Railway King ; 
to his sole care and guidance many 
lines were now wholly confided; and 
liis first step, when thus invested 
with extraordinary power, was to 
raise the dividend from four to nine 
shillings. ‘ How long, sir, have you 
been a shareholder of the Eastern 
Counties Railway ?’ was a question 
lately put to an intelligent gentle¬ 
man upon a grave occasion. His 
answer was significant, — ‘ Ever since 
Mr. Hudson paid a ten-shilling divi¬ 
dend.' Jobbers wisely sold out 
when, by cooking the dividends , they 
had raised the shares. The public, 
still eager for a paying investment, 
were duped by this strange proceed¬ 
ing. They did not hesitate, and 
inquire how Mr, Hudson was abltv 
without any means but his will, to* 
raise a dividend thus suddenly.. 
They looked solely to the fact, and 
seemed never to doubt of his power 
to continue the same payment. The* 
bubble burst at length, anti then 
they who had purchased on the 
faith of a ten -shilling dividend found 
that hereafter, and for many years, 
they must he content to receive noue 
if they desired to save the company 
from ruin. 

In the supposed case of amalgama¬ 
tion we have above described, there 
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was no interest on the part of the 
promoters to lose the bill in question; 
but had another set ot events oc¬ 
curred, a different result would have 
been brought about by our triend 
Mr. B, and his coadjutors. If, in¬ 
stead of the supposed amalgamation 
with our ideal Western Company, 
the Eastern potentates had made 
friends with Air. B., and given hint 
substantial reasons for failing in his 
attempt, he would have skilfully 
managed to fail before the committee. 
The game of application would have 
gone on: the money subscribed for 
the purpose of obtaining the bill not 
being yet expended no satisfactory 
reason could be given to the share¬ 
holders for not proceeding. Coun¬ 
sel, and agents, and witnesses, would 
all, therefore, regularly attend and 
receive their fees and allowances, 
ilut by some means a strange lassi¬ 
tude would creep over the concern. 
Witnesses when needed would be 
out of the wa v, counsel at the critical 
time would be busily engaged else¬ 
where, some capital fault would be 
suddenly discovered, and, after a 
sham fight and proper delay, the 
committee would decide against the 
proposed bill. The jobbers would 
in such a case be the first to get 
scent of what was going to happen, 
and would thereupon immediately 
play their gambling game for a fall 
in these Eastern shares. Being on a 
given day at a premium, the jobber 
undertakes to furnish on a certain 
day to come a number of shares, say 
at a small fall from the quotation of 
the day on which the bargain was 
made. 1 Tic day agreed upon arrives — 
by this time the scheme has been 
blown up, and the unfortunate dupe 
has to pay the difference between 
the market price and that which lie 
bad agreed to give. The promoters, 
Air. B. and his friends, however, 
leave the affair well-satisfied with 
the result. Alen of the character we 
are supposing would not be scru¬ 
pulous as to jobbing on their own 
account, and well knowing the fate 
which awaited their own measure, 
they would speculate for the fall, 
and derive a large profit in this way, 
also, from the predetermined failure 
of the plan they had themselves con¬ 
cocted. 

Let us now turn to another class 
of persons connected with railways, 


and let us endeavour to learn some 
of the more recondite modes in 
which a great company is made a 
species of milch cow for many con¬ 
nected with it. Builders and con¬ 
tractors are constantly found strangely 
connected with the governing bodies 
of railway companies. They do not 
become themselves directors of the 
company for whom they work, as that 
is forbidden by Act of Parliament, 
but they sometimes contrive to make 
their friends directors, and thus pro¬ 
fitable contracts are sometimes con¬ 
ferred as a grateful return for such 
obligations. Lines are often adopted 
in these circumstances, not because 
they are really needed, or arc likely 
to be profitable, but simply because 
the making of them is beneficial to 
the contractor by whom they are 
constructed. Hie methods by which 
this result has been brought about 
bafHe any direct attempt at dis¬ 
covery, though the fact is well 
known to thousands who stand by, 
unconcerned spectators of the dis¬ 
honest game that is being played. 
Sup pose the directors of a particular 
line to contemplate a branch line, 
the idea is then started of making 
it as a branch line, and directly at 
the expense of the company; some 
one more shrewd than his fellows 
suggests a different mode of proceed¬ 
ing. k Let us/ he says, ‘ make it an 
independent line; we can easily 
among ourselves form a direction. 
A. shall he the chairman, B. the 
secretary, and So-and-so the directors. 
We will issue a prospectus, get a bill, 
and then give the contracts for the 
construction to our friends So-and-so. 
When this is ail done, we will sell 
the whole concern to ourselves as 
directors of the main line/ That is, 
being in reality proprietors of the 
branch line, which they have con¬ 
structed as an independent line, they 
sell it to themselves acting as direc¬ 
tors for the main line. The bargain, 
with such interests moving, we may 
be sure will not be unprofitable to 
the sellers on this occasion. The 
poor shareholders of the main line 
are sacrificed, first to the contractors, 
next to the proprietors of the small 
line. The whole has been kept 
what is called a snug thing. When 
the purchase is made, reasons in 
favour of it arc purposely suggested 
by the directors; their double capa- 
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city is not publicly known, and 
cannot easily be proved, and the 
extent of the sinister interests can 
under no circumstances be accurately 
ascertained. The accounts are all 
carefully, and most accurately, kept, 
and no error can be detected in the 
figures; but the shareholders who 
ultimately pay have been fleeced in 
many ways. The land through 
which the branch railway runs is 
very probably the property of >er- 
sons directly promoting the project. 
They come for compensation, and as 
they compensate themselves, no one 
can be charged with illiberality in 
tbe price agreed upon. The con¬ 
tractors who construct the works are 
largely considered, and as they who 
construct the line never intend to be 
the ultimate proprietors, the most 
extravagant and beautiful works are 
suggested and sanctioned. Stations 
that vie with palaces exhibit the 
taste of the architect, and display in 
their solid magnificence the skill of 
the builder. The carriages are models 
of elegance, and arc extolled for 
their comfort as well as taste. If 
the line happen to lead to, and 
end at, some ol the gay environs of 
London, and if the great and the 
powerful may be expected to 
travel by it, the magnificence and 
expense seem boundless. No com¬ 
plaint is heard, because they by 
whom all is ordered, sanctioned, and 
apparently paid for, are one and the 
same parties. They well know the 
end they have in view, and not until 
the proposal to sell the line becomes 
known has any one the slightest in¬ 
terest to criticise or complain of 
the expense. Over the direction of 
the ; nain line there arc persons, 
well intentioned, hut what is called 
in slang language soft . They 

are kept on the direction, pre¬ 
cisely because they are distinguished 
by this happy peculiarity. 'hey 

arc very respectable, also, and arc 
know n to he honourable men. Such 
n en are just the stuff out of which 


a tool is made. Ostensibly these men 
govern the company — they fancy 
themselves that they are the real 
managers ol the company’s concerns; 
but they are no more the real ma¬ 
nagers than (’obbett’s shoy-hoy was 
a real man. On grand field-days 
they are put forward; they appear 
before the public as suggesting and 
sanctioning all that is done. They 
make the formal and set speeches, 
and seem to act according to the 
suggestions of their own judgment, 
and to be guided by their own honour¬ 
able and just intentions; yet are they 
completely in the hands of artful, 
and often unscrupulous advisers— 
men who by habits of business, 
energy, and activity, save them from 
any real trouble and labour, and 
thus become absolutely necessary to 
them in the discharge of the duty 
they have undertaken to fulfil. These 
hidden advisers are the actual go¬ 
vernors of the company; they have 
interests almost invariably at vari¬ 
ance with those of the company, and 
they are able, by the influence which 
they thus covertly exercise over the 
direction, to forward their own inter¬ 
ests at the expense of those of the 
company; and in the instance here 
given of a job, enormous in its di¬ 
mensions, anything but praisewor¬ 
thy in its nature, such men would 
be able entirely to shield their con¬ 
duct from public animadversion, and 
really to render any discovery ut¬ 
terly impossible/' 

The manner in which the con¬ 
cerns and interests of the share¬ 
holders in these great undertakings 
are taken wholly out of their con¬ 
trol, and their money made subser¬ 
vient to purposes wholly unknown 
to the railway proprietors, as well as 
the public, has lately been curiously 
illustrated. A drama, surpassing in 
its intrigues anything yet supplied 
by the fertile brain of Scribe, has 
been enacted for the edification of 
the world, and the amusement of 
those laughing idlers who amuse 


* Charges of extravagance and corruption are, we are compelled to acknowledge, 
too often made on very insufficient evidence. But no one who travels by railway 
can escape being startled, on various occasions, by the extraordinary magnificence dis¬ 
played in stations, and the buildings connected with them. Many a station could be 
pointed out, the cost of which has been so great, that the mere interest of the money 
thus expended is not paid by the sums received at them for traffic and passengers. 
Under these circumstances, the shareholders have small chance of a dividend. The 
only gainers by such outlay are the architect and builder. 
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themselves with the folios of man¬ 
kind in all their numerous manifest¬ 
ations. We will give a short history 
of this curious incident, having been 
accidentally, by the aid of l J arl la¬ 
ment, admitted behind the scenes. 

The Eastern Counties Hailway 
Company desired (we stop not to de¬ 
scribe the reasons why they desired ) 
to force the London and York into 
an arrangement with themselves. 
The arrangement was, in fact, an 
amalgamation. The directors of the 
.Loudon and York appeared to lie 
opposed to this ; and, thereupon, par¬ 
ties being shareholders of the East¬ 
ern Counties Company determined 
to bring about the desired result, in 
spite of all opposition. 

The mode of operation was as 
follows: — Certain Eastern Counties 
shareholders, in the first instance, 
assumed the character of share) lolders 
in the London and York; and in 
that character wrote letters in the 
papers advising the London and 
York shareholders to join the Eastern 
Counties. This operation commenced 
by a letter signed, 4 One of Your¬ 
selves,’ and addressed to the London 
and York proprietors. This letter 
was written by Mr. John Duncan, 
the solicitor to the Eastern Counties 
Kail way. These letters, purporting 
to be written in the interest of the 
London and York Company, were 
printed and paid for by their op¬ 
posing company (the great body of 
the shareholders of this latter body 
being also wholly ignorant of the 
transaction) ; the sum paid for these 
letters signed 4 < >ne of Yourselves * 
being about 340/. * This was in¬ 

curred in advertisements as regarded 
those particular letters, the business 
being done through Air. Barker’ 
(page 5 of the evidence given before 
the select committee oi the House 
of Commons). 

It wa 9 now determined to proceed 
a step further. Shares of the Lon¬ 
don and York were purchased no¬ 
minally by certain shareholders of 
.the Eastern Counties, but really with 
the money of the company itself; 
and a committee was formed of these 
so-called shareholders of the London 
and York, which committee sat in 
Sise Lane, in order to obtain a sufii- 
cient number of consents of persons 
holding London and York shares to 
outv ote their own directors, ilu the 


language of one of the witnesses, 

1 the committee bad only one object 
in view, to obtain an amalgamation 
of the two companies, and endeavour, 
if possible, to prevent the London 
and York making a line from Peter¬ 
borough to London.’ In the pursuit 
of this object a sum of above 7000L 
was expended, — partly in buying 
shares of the London and York line 
and selling them at a loss, and partly 
in advertising letters and other pub¬ 
lications in favour of the proposed 
scheme, i 'his sum was so expended 
solely by tlie command and sanction 
of the deputy-chair mao. The com¬ 
pany, the directors, knew nothing of 
the transaction, although the unfor¬ 
tunate shareholders paid the money. 

1 'he whole of this strange a fair 
would have remained a secret, but 
for an accident. The affairs ot the 
Eastern Counties Railway were not 
prosperous,—a large dividend had, 
indeed, been paid by Mr. Hudson, 
suddenly, and by way of experiment. 
The experiment failed, and when no 
further dividend was forthcoming, an 
investigation was demanded by the 
angry and disappointed shareholders. 
A committee was appointed, and a 
certain Mr. Cash was appointed 
chairman thereof. Now it so hap¬ 
pened that Mr. Cash had been a most 
active member of the Sise Lane Com¬ 
mittee, But when, in the investi¬ 
gation of the affairs of the company, 
the committee fell upon this item of 
seven thousand and odd pounds un¬ 
der the head of parliamentary ex¬ 
penses, and grew very indignant be¬ 
cause no sufficient explanation was 
given of the manner in which this 
money had been spent. Air. Cash, 
Air. \Yaddington, and Ah*. Duncan 
gave such explanations and usee such 
words as induced the members of the 
Investigation Committee to believe 
that the money had been employed 
to bribe members of parliament. This 
committee of the company published 
a Report, in which certain broad in¬ 
sinuations appeared, to the effect that 
the money had been so employed. 
I ’his excited the attention of the 
House of Commons, and a committee 
of that House was appointed to ascer¬ 
tain the cause of these insinuations, 
and to report to the 1 louse the 
result. In the evidence given to 
tiais committee the whole affair is 
brought to light. But the state of 
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mind of the company’s committee 
vrho published the Report, and the 
mode in which that state of mind was 
produced, is thus explained by one 
of the witnesses before the committee 
of the House of Commons, which 
witness had been a member o the 
company's committee. The witnes* 
to whom we refer is Mr. Samuel 
Ellis:— 

W ill you turn to the 25th page ; at 
the close of Mr. Waddington’s evidence, 
the word;* 4 in another place/ occur. 
Do you know whether Mr. Waddington 
used these words or not ?—Certainly he 
did. 

Did he use them in your presence ?— 
He did. 

Did he at any time object to the in¬ 
sertion of those words in the Report ?— 
After it had been distributed; but never, 

to mv recollection, before. Mr. Wad- 
• * 

dington, in his evidence, made use of 
some words which were taken out at his 
request. 

He did not object to those words 4 in 
another place V — After the Report had 
been published he did, not previously. 

When did Mr. Waddington sec you 
last, and when was it he objected to these 
words ?— 1 saw Mr. Waddington last, 
yesterday morning, at the station. 

Did he then tell you he did not make 
use of those words ?—I think he did not; 
he said he had never made use of the 
name of a member of parliament, and he 
asked me if he had ; I said, he had not, 
hut by inuendo or by implication : the 
impression upon the mind of every gen¬ 
tleman of the committee I believe to have 
been, that this money had been so ap¬ 
plied, or a portion of it. 

From what did that impression arise ? 
Was it from Mr, Waddington’s evidence, 
and his having used the words * in an¬ 
other place?’—From his determined man¬ 
ner of refusing to give any explanation 
with respect to this sum of money which 
is here charged to have been expended. 

Mr. Cash, I believe, was chairman of 
the Committee of Investigation ? — He 
was. 

Were vou aware that Mr. Cash had been 
a member of what was called the Sise 
Lane Committee ? —Not till lie said s<». 

He stated so, did he ?—11 e stated so 
after it had transpired, that this money 
had been expended by the Sise Lane 
Committee. 

You were not aware that he was a mem¬ 
ber of the Sise Lane Committee pre¬ 
viously?—I did not know' anything of 
>uch a committee till it transpired in our 

room. 

Did he give any explanation as to the 
expenditure of that money by the Sise 


Lane Committee ?—1 recollect his using 
the observation, 4 I did not know that 
any money was expended ; all I know is 9 
I had none of it/ 

Did Mr. Cash say that it was reported 
that 4 those things were done in the Lords 
and Commons / by 4 those things/ t 
mean money being given to the members 
of both Houses to facilitate the passage 
of Railway-bills through parliament ?— 
I think he did sav so. 

Before the committee?—ilefore the 
committee. It was a matter of conver¬ 
sation. I think Mr. Waddington was 
present. - * * 

Did Mr. Waddington object to his 
stating that ?—No, it was simply a matter 
which passed off with a laugh. 

Do you believe that Mr. Cash, having 
stated that, led the committee to insert 
those words 4 in another place ? * — I do 
not think the observation of Mr. Cash led 
to their insertion. I think it was Mr. 
Waddington’s expression. 

Was there any discussion in the coni - 
mittec as to whether those words should 
be inserted or not ?—Yes. 

On vvhat occasion ?—The very first 
occasion before it was published. 

On the Saturday or the Monday ?— 
I am not clear as to that. 

Who objected to those words being 
inserted ? — l think there were several 
objections: my strong impression is, 
that that was so ; and in the rough copy 
which I have at home iny pencil is drawn 
through those words. 

Was there a division on those words? 
—1 do not think there was. That was 
in the rough copy from the printer’s; 
each member h id a copy. 

In the rough copy from the printer 
those words were inserted, and after dis¬ 
cussion it was agreed by the committee 
that they should be expunged ?—Yes. 

How do you account, after the com¬ 
mittee had agreed to expunge them, for 
their appea ring in the Report which has 
been printed and generally circulated ?— 
Mr. Meek and Mr. East were appointed 
to see it through the press; they then 
said, both of them, that the words were 
not in the copy which they gave to the 
printer; that the erasure had not taken 
place there ; that it was a mistake. 

Mr. Meek stated that those words had 
not been erased ?—Not from the copy 
whicli lie handed to the printer; each of 
the committee had a copy. 

I'here was a copy, I suppose, sub¬ 
mitted to the committee, and signed by 
them, was there not ?—'there was. 

Did those words occur, or not, in that 
copy ?—Certainly they did. 

I understand you to say that they ap¬ 
peared in the rough copy, but were, after 
discussion, erased, and that they did not 
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appear in the copy which was signed by 
the committee, as the authentic copy 
which was to be printed ?—'I hey were 
inserted in the copy that was signed by 
the committee; ami if they were not 
struck out of that copy, they ought to 
have been. 

I’he intention was to strike them out ? 
—Yes, 

Was that because they were not ut¬ 
tered ?—No. 

What was the cause ?— It was thought 
that it would, perhaps, be unpalatable. 

To whom ?—I cannot say at this mo¬ 
ment that there was any personal allusion. 

As to any class of persons ?—Nor class 
of persons ; there could be no object in 
it. 

W hat do you mean by saying that it 
would have been unpalatable ? I’o whom 
would it have been unpalatable:—The 
impression conveyed by the language 
used in our room by Mr. Waddington 
was, that it referred to gentlemen of the 
House of Commons ; that was my im¬ 
pression. 

That the money had been expended as 
secret-service money, in order to facili¬ 
tate certain objects of the Eastern Coun¬ 
ties Railway in parliament, by giving the 
money to members of parliament ? — 
Yes, a portion of it. 

Was that the impression made upon 
your mind by what passed before Air. 
W addington ? — * 'ertainly, as also by 
what passed in the presence oi Air. Dun¬ 
can. 

And likewise in the presence of Mr. 
Cash?—I think Mr. Cash was present. 

All those three gentlemen were present, 
when that impression was made upon 
your mind ?—No doubt of it. Mr. Dun - 
can was seldom in the room when Air. 
Waddington was there; nor was Air. 
W addington there when Air. 1 bmcan was 
present. 

Have you any reason to shew that 
other members of your committee en¬ 
tertain the some idea ?—To the best of 
my belief, that was the impression upon 
the minds of all. 

And that idea resulted from the manner 
and the words of Air. Waddington ?— 
Certainly that was the first impression 
upon my mind, in consequence of Air. 
Waddington refusing to give any account 
oi it, and saying, 4 1 might be questioned 
about it elsewhere, or in another place.’ 

I suppose the mere non-explanation of 
how money is spent does not of itse'; 
induce you to believe that it must have 
been spent on members of parliament ? 
—No, certainly not,; but his using those 


words created the impression that it did 
refer to parliament. 

Such was this extraordinary pro¬ 
ceeding. in order to bring about a 
particular purpose of their own, cer¬ 
tain shareholders of one company 
take upon themselves the character 
of another. This is done entirely at 
the expense o the first company, and 
not of the individuals themselves,— 
the company in no way sanctioning 
the proceeding, though called upon 
to pay for it when it failed, and it cost 
above 7000/. 'hen the deputy - 
chairman, solicitor, and others, in¬ 
duce a body of shareholders, ap¬ 
pointed to inquire into the affairs oi 
the company, to believe that the 
money had been spent in bribing mem¬ 
bers of parliament. These persons 
being able to give a true account of 
how it was really spent, preferred to- 
insinuatc this charge against members 
of parliament generally, and only 
disclosed the real story when the 
House of Commons set to work to 
learn tlie truth of the insinuation ! 
ft is clear this matter will not rest 
here. We speak of it, however, 
without reference to Parliament. 
Parliament is quite able to take care 
of itself, and is, doubtless, willing to 
do so. Our object is to lay bare the 
mode in which the interests of rail¬ 
way proprietors may be dealt with, 
and to explain some of the plans by 
which money may be and is made at 
their expense. In this instance, the 
mode in which money might hr.\ e 
been made is obvious. If any per¬ 
son wished to speculate in the shares 
of either company, and saw that the 
probability of a fall was great, lie 
desiring to make them rise, thi* 
scheme of purchasing by means of 
the Eastern Company the shares of 
the London and York, and the oj»c- 
rations of the Sise Lane Committee, 
were sure for a time to send up these 
shares. Such was the effect, and wc 
can casi'v conceive that the one ope¬ 
ration could be made subservient t< 
the other. 

Our paper, however, has run be¬ 
yond its proper limits; nm; we mu?-fc 
stop at present, intending to make 
our concluding remarks in a future 
paper. 
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HOME AFFAIRS. 


ENGLAND : THE BUDGET — PARLIA¬ 
MENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 

A T length, within a month, or little 
more, of the close of the session, 
Sir Charles Wood has produced his 
financial statement for the year. 
Spoken in a tone of sufficient sell- 
commendation, it appears to have 
been well eceived by Mr. M l Gregor 
and the leading economists within 
doors, while a portion of the London 
daily press has given to it the stamp 
oi tiieir approval. We have no ob¬ 
jection to this. Economy has been 
advocated in the pages of this Maga¬ 
zine, only so far as it shall not inter¬ 
fere with the efficiency of the public 
service; and if Mr. M‘Grcgor and 
his friends really believe that the 
Whigs have carried the principle far 
enough they are welcome to their 
opinion. But the debate of the 
2d of July will probably shew that 
all parties in the Mouse are not of* 
their way of thinking, and that re¬ 
ductions have taken place in almost 
every instance exactly where to re¬ 
duce was to act unwisely. 

Meanwhile, to our view of such 
matters, the financial figures, even as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer sets 
them down, afford no proof of na¬ 
tional prosperity. In every item 
which deserves to be .accepted as a 
test of the people's wealth there is a 
falling off. The customs are less 
iroductive than they were in 1847 
y more than 200,000/. A like 
•ficiency is presented in the Excise, 
amps, the Post-office, and general 
jes have fallen off; above all, the 
uome-tax tends decidedly down- 
pals. Meanwhile, the poor-rates 
jii* increased about 17 per cent; 
llothe gaols never w*ere so full in 
deeiemory of man. We regret to 
or aikewise, that the condition of 
Fanrricoltural districts is deplor- 
towm 


able. Farmers arc relinquishing 
their ands, many of them with a 
view to emigrate; while such as hold 
on have paid, at the Lady-day audit, 
in many cases less than one-fourth 
of the half-year’s rents that n ? erc 
due. Neither can we discover that 
in London, or anywhere else, trade 
flourishes. It is pretty certain that 
Germany, when she can find time to 
attend to such matters, will not 
relnx her restrictive system of com¬ 
merce. The United States, under 
President Taylor, are about to in¬ 
crease their protection to native 
industry; and !'ranee is just as far 
from opening her ports duty free to 
our manufactures as ever. What 
the gentlemen of Manchester and 
the League are likely to say to all 
this we cannot guess; but this 
much is certain, that nothing, except 
the promise of a most abundant 
harvest, with which as yet we arc 
favoured, could encourage us to look 
forward to what a year may bring 
forth without dismay. Sir Charles 
Wood congratulates the country on 
the fact, that the excess of expend¬ 
iture over revenue in last year does 
not reach half-a-million. lie anti¬ 
cipates that in April, there will 

be a balance on the other side of 
98,000/. We cherish no such hope, 
nor, wc suspect, is the right honour¬ 
able gentleman himself very sanguine 
as to the fulfilment of liis own pro¬ 
phecy. 

Meanwhile the strife of parties 
abates nothing of its bitterness in 
consequence of the ministerial ma¬ 
jority on the subject of the Naviga¬ 
tion-laws. Out of doors we have 
a great Protection meeting at Drury 
Lane Theatre. In parliament the 
ministers are still in such a position of 
weakness, that they can hardly be said 
to exercise any real influence over 
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the course of legislation. It would 
be hard to say what gives them their 
small majorities in the Lords. A 
considerable section of that august 
assembly is said to vote in opposition 
to its own sentiments,—acknowledged 
out of doors; • and ministers are 
thereby tiding ungracefully over 
many difficulties. But it is ridicu¬ 
lous to expect that this state of 
things can last. Be the results of 
the great experiment of Free-trade 
what they may, the noble and right 
reverend lords, who are by some 
occult influence induced to sanction 
it, will not persist in maintaining 
those permanently in office to whom 
they owe their present ill-concealed 
sense of degradation. The Whigs 
have completed what Sir Robert 
Red began; and will shortly be set 
aside as he was—whether their fa¬ 
bric bold itself erect, or crumble 
into a ruin just as they invite the 
whole world to admire the beauty of 
its proportions. 

The most important oi the debates 
of which it is necessary to take 
notice, were those upon the Sale of 
Encumbered Estates Bill for Ireland, 
the Canadian question, and that 
which arose out of the introduction 
by Mr. Stuart Wort ley of a bill for 
legalizing the marriage of a man 
with the sister of his deceased wife. 
Others, iudeed, occurred, such as that 
on the Parliamentary Oaths Bill, 
Mr. Cobdena motion for settling 
international disputes by arbitration, 
and ilr. Hume's proposal to enlarge 
the ranchLse and introduce the bal¬ 
lot. But the first of these questions 
has been so often discussed that 
nothing new can !>e said about it; 
and the two last fell, in a great de¬ 
gree, still-born to the ground. The 
Parliamentary Oaths Bill passed the 
Commons as before; and as before 
in the Lords it was again rejected, 
the majority against the measure 
being 2*5, without calliug proxies. 
Had these been brought into opera¬ 
tion, the ministerial defeat would 
have been still more signal. Thus 
there is an end, at least for the pre¬ 
sent, to : “aroa Rothschild’s schemes 
of political advancement; for Lord 
John will scarcely run the risk 
of a third defeat, even to secure the 
monopoly of his own seat as mem¬ 
ber for the City. Mr. Cobdens idea 
made no progress. However praise¬ 


worthy in the abstract, the scheme 
w*as felt to be impracticable without 
such a change in human nature as it 
wore vain to anticipate; while Air. 
Ilume was taught, that it is one 
thing to co-operate with Whigs in 
opposition, and quite another to lay 
their own plans before them when 
they happen to he in power. A 
different fate attended the debate 
on the Canada <Question; for both 
Ministers, who supported the policy 
of Lord Elgin, and the Opposition, 
who attacked it, had much to say for 
themselves. In the Commons, Mr. 
Gladstone led the way; but proposed 
a resolution so entirely w ithout point, 
that Mr. 1 lerries took the case out oi 
I is hands, and moved that the con¬ 
sent of the Crown to uV cree 
the Colonial Legislature Ix^eiused 
till certain provisos, which he * uu * 
merated, were introduced into 
Compensation Act. Against ti? 
proposition Mr. Labouchere argued^ 
on the ground that there was no case 
for any such interference ; and that 
were the Crown to refuse its sanction 
to a measure deliberately passed in 
the parliament of United Canada, 
and approved by the Governor- 
general, the whole theory of re¬ 
sponsible government would be over¬ 
thrown. Mr. Disraeli, on the other 
hand, contended that the question at 
issue was au imperial, not a colonial 
one; and that the Crown could 
never be called upon to exercise its 
undoubted privilege of veto if it 
failed to do so now. In the Up]*r 
1 louse Lord Stanley adopted a line 
of argument similar to that pursued 
by Mr. Disraeli in the Lower; and 
was opposed by Earl Grey pretty 
much as Mr. Labouchere and Lord 
John Russell op posed Air. Herriea 
In both houses Ministers obtained s 
majority. But the most striking 
feature in this transaction was e** 
hibited nine days subsequently w 
these grand debates. On the 
ultimo, Lord Brougham rcopfl^t 
the question; and, to the surpdse 
and admiration of a full house, 
was followed and supported ^ a 
masterly speech by Lord LyndnurR- 
The appearance of that veteran p°h* 
tician, after such a lengthened se¬ 
cession from his place, and the very 
terms of the address, in which be 
took captive the imaginations of his 
auditors, forcibly carried back the 
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thoughts of all to an earlier, and, 
let us hope, a more perilous time, 
when the g reat Lord C1 mtham warned 
the fathers of the present peers of 
the evils which they were about to 
inflict upon the empire, through their 
treatment o: the then American 
colonies. Not even the eloquence of 
Lord Lyndhurst, however, aided as 
it was by the bad taste of the noble 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan¬ 
caster. availed to alter the decision of 
the House. The ministerial ma¬ 
jority fell, indeed, to tliree; but by 
three voices a negative was put upon 
a resolution, the defeat of which, we 
are much afraid, may lead to conse- 
quences greatly to be deplored. 

Sir William Molesworth moved, 
on Tuesday the 2<ith, for a committee 
to inquire into the general manage¬ 
ment of the colonies. Mr. Hume 
wp his seconder, and Mr. Gladstone, 
with Mr. Bankes, and a considerable 
section of the Protectionist party, 
supported him. He was resisted by 
Mr. Hawes and tbe whole weight of 
the Government, which managed to 
reject his proposition by a majority 
of 162 to 81. So be it. The state 
of the colonies is such that we can¬ 
not much longer expect to keep 
them without some radical change in 
their administration; and this refusal 
on the part of the Whigs to inquire 
will but precipitate matters. In 
fact the Whigs are altogether so in¬ 
volved in difficulties and inconsist¬ 
encies of their own creation, that 
neither the colonial nor any other 
interest throughout the empire re¬ 
tains the slightest confidence in them. 
Early next session we anticipate 
that the face of affairs will be 
changed, but it will be because the 
empire will then have a different set 
of men to manage it. Whether 
they will be able to carry on the 
machine is quite a different question. 


IRELAND. 

The state of Ireland is most de¬ 
plorable. There is no more political 
agitation there; for the attempt of 
Mr. O'Brien and his fellow-prisoners 
to get out of their scrape by a quibble 
passes entirely unheeded. It is only 
in London, and there only in the 
Houses of Parliament, that any body 
deems it worth while to waste a woril 
or a thought on these misguided men. 
Famine is again devastating the 
to mis and villages of the sister 


country, and cholera adds its horrors 
to the diseases that come of the 
absence of sufficient food. Mean¬ 
while, the New Poor I^aw, assisted 
by the Hate-in-Aid Act, is dragging 
to the ground all who still retained 
sooie power of standitig erect. What 
is to be done nobody appears to 
know. But that much suffering 
must yet be endured all seem to be 
of opinion ; nor does any one doubt 
that at least three-fourths of the 
landed property in Ireland must 
change 1 lands. We are happy to 
say, that though here and there 
cases of cholera have been reported, 
both in London and elsewhere, in no 
part of the united kingdom, except 
unhappy Ire and, can it be said to 
have as yet established itself. And 
the zeal which is exhibited by the 
civic authorities to enforce cleanli¬ 
ness and get rid of nuisances, justi¬ 
fies tis in expressing a firm hope that 
England may yet escape so terrible a 
visitation. 


INDIA AND THE CAPE. 

From India and the Cape, all the 
accounts received are satisfactory. 
In the former country peace seems 
to be thoroughly restored, and trade 
is in consequence reviving. The 
question of railroad communication 
has also been again brought forward, 
and fond hopes are entertained that 
the scheme will shortly be matured. 
At the Tape, the establishment of a 
native police on the frontier promises 
to be attended by the best results. 


CANADA AND THU V EST INDIES. 

There is a lull in Canada at ibis 
momeut, pending the decisions of 
the Home Government, to which 
we shall be glad to find a month 
hence, that no serious outburst 
has succeeded. The West Indies, 
also, are quiet. Feeling them¬ 
selves ruined, beyond the chance of 
redemption, they probably think, 
that it may be as well to wait in 
silence r he course of events, as to 
continue complaints to which no 
heed is paid. The legislatures, how¬ 
ever, persist in cutting down the 
salaries of all public officers ; and we 
think that they are right. The mo¬ 
ther-country, which has broken faith 
with them, has no right to expect 
that they will fulfil engagements en¬ 
tered into under a very dliferent 
aspect of things. 
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FRANCE. 

During tbe past month scenes 
have been enacted in France which 
cannot fail to leave a lasting impres¬ 
sion, not upon her alone, but on all 
the rest of Europe. 

Immediately on the meeting of the 
new Assembly, the 1’resident found 
it necessary to modify his cabinet. 
The hero of Algiers, whom he much 
desired to sec in office, bent to the 
storm ; and a coalition administration 
was Ibrmed, in which M. Dufaure and 
De Tocquevii le received the portfolios 
of the Interior and Foreign Affairs. 
It was fiercely assailed by the So¬ 
cialists, who did not hesitate, in the 
Chamber itself, to threaten an ap¬ 
peal to arms. Nor were these vain 
words. It has since come to light, 
that for weeks previously to the 
crisis the faction had been preparing 
on a grand scale lor a last trial of 
strength ; and that they received 
both countenance and money from 
abroad. Still there was manifest re¬ 
luctance to strike. The chiefs knew, 
though they had concealed it from 
their followers, that the army was 
not seriously corrupted, and that 
even among the National Guard dis¬ 
affection was not general. From the 
provinces, however, deputations ar¬ 
rived, who described the temper of 
their constituents to be such that 
they could no longer be restrained. 
Accordingly the fatal resolve was 
taken. The impeachment oi the 
President was demanded in the Cham¬ 
ber ; and when a large majority 
rejected the proposal, Ledru Itolliu 
and his clique rose, and quitted their 
places, with the undisguised purpose 
of appealing from the Assembly to 
the people. Processions were extem¬ 
porized in a moment. About ‘25,000 
men, headed by battalions and com¬ 
panies of the National Guard, formed 
in the streets, and began to move 
towards the House—without arms, 
to be sure, but still in such an atti¬ 
tude as left the executive no room 
to hesitate respecting the steps to be 
taken. General Changarnier puthim- 
sel f at the head of 80,000 troops, 
which he drew up at the heads of the 
different great thoroughfares of Paris; 
and sent at the same time some regi¬ 
ments o cavalry and riflemen to dis¬ 
perse the procession. The petitioners 
broke, according to a preconcerted 


plan, and returned towards the Place 
Bastille, and the passages of the Bou¬ 
levard, where thev were inunedi- 
ately joined by multitudes of blouses, 
and barricades were commenced. 
There was no wavering on this occa¬ 
sion. The troops attacked each bar¬ 
ricade before it could be well traced 
out. They drove the insurgents be¬ 
fore them ; and in a lew hours, with 
a trifling loss of life, the insurrection 
was put down. 

The immediate result of this abor¬ 
tive attempt has been, a vote of the 
Assembly p acing Paris in a state of 
siege; the confirmation, of General 
Changarnier in the command of the 
first military division, and of the Na¬ 
tional 'Guard; the flight of Ledru 
Poll in and his associates, on whose 
heads prices have been set; and the 
absolute establishment of order in 
all the arrondissemcnts. In the pro¬ 
vinces, likewise, the cause of settled 
government has triumphed. After 
a fierce battle, the anarchists have 
been put down at Lyons, and the au¬ 
thority of the President seems to be 
more than ever confirmee! through¬ 
out France. Ct is impossible to over¬ 
estimate the importance of these 
transactions, as regards the whole ot 
Europe. Without doubt the disaf¬ 
fected in Germany, Italy, and else¬ 
where, waited only for the triumph 
of the Socialists in France to try a 
like game at home; and the entire 
overthrow of the faction to which they 
looked has already operated upon 
them to an extent which promises, 
we would fain hope, permanent rest 
to the Continent. 

Meanwhile cholera has made fear¬ 
ful havoc in the French capital, 
numbering among its victims Mar¬ 
shal Bugcaud and Madame Catalani. 
As many as six and seven hundred 
deaths have taken place in a day; and 
even now, though they speak of a di¬ 
minution of the calamity, three and 
four hundred are reported as oc¬ 
curring. Louis Napoleon has gained 
golden opinions, as wel l by his con¬ 
duct during the revolt, as by the 
fearless manner in which he visits 
the cholera patients anil ministers to 
their wants. 


GERMANY. 

The ascendancy of order in the 
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kingdom of Prussia seems, at least 
for the present, to be established. 
Dosseldorf, Cologne, and the other 
disaffected towns on the I thine, have 
\ ielded to the vigorous measures of 
the Government; and in Berlin Red 
Republicanism is at a discount. The 
king may thank his noble troops tor 
this which, had he not restrained 
them in the hour of the first tri¬ 
umph, would have nipped sedition in 
the bud. The consequence is, that 
the Prince of Prussia, whom we 
dickered from the fury of a Berlin 
mob not many months ago, is again 
in his proper place, marching at 
the head of an army to put down 
anarchy in the Ilheinflatz. Mean¬ 
while the farce of the Frankfort 
National Assembly, with its Imperial 
Regent and other mummeries, has 
come to an end. Prussia, Hanover, 
and Wurteniburg, offer to the rest of 
Germany a constitution more intelli¬ 
gible than any which these times of 
madness have as yet produced: and 
Liavaria being driven to ask support 
from her powerful neighbour, there 
is good reason to hope that Ger¬ 
many in general will accede to the 
proposal. From Austria alone, in¬ 
deed. any steady opposition is to be 
feared; and Austria is now so com¬ 
mitted to the policy of the Czar, 
that it is hard to say what she may 
not he induced to sanction. 

There has been sharp fighting 
about Weinheim, where the insur¬ 
gents appear to have brought a strong 
force of artillery into the field, and 
to have offered a stout resistance. 
Manheim, occupied by Mieroslawski 
and his bands, has been invested by 
a Prussian corps; and has suffered, 
as well as the villages and towns in 
the vicinity, from conflagrations. 
B it the progress of law is onwards ; 
and will, we trust, issue, by and bye, 
not only in the restoration of public 
order, but in the establishment all 
over the German States of strong, 
and at the same time, of liberal con¬ 
stitutional governments. 


AUSTRIA AND HUNG ART. 

The news from Hungary has been 
at once confused and contradictory 
for some time past. There can be 
no longer any doubt of the Russian 
invasion. Two hundred and twenty 
thousand men have passed, or are 
crossing the border; and the bitter¬ 


ness of the quarrel seems to be deep¬ 
ened in consequence. We have 
elsewhere given such a detailed ac¬ 
count of the quarrel, that our readers 
can scarcely be at a loss to deter¬ 
mine on which side, as between the 
Austrian government and the Mag¬ 
yar insurgents, the plea of justifica¬ 
tion lies. But if anything had been 
needed to render the breach irre¬ 
parable, this calling in of a Russian 
army to assist in the extinction of 
the national liberties would have 
made it so. The Magyars were in 
arms six months ago, to vindicate 
their ancient Constitution from 
wrong. They are now inflamed to 
madness by this open confession of 
the emperor that lie is determined 
to put it down, even though forced 
to cal: in the assistance of a race 
peculiarly obnoxious to the nation. 
The priests preach a crusade in all 
their churches; and the very women 
are said to go about with muskets on 
their shoulders. Moreover, the Mag¬ 
yars are admirably commanded. The 
force of numbers may prevail in the 
open field. But Hungary is pecu¬ 
liarly fitted for the maintenance of a 
war of skirmishes; and to such a 
war the wrecks of their army, if 
broken, will betake themselves. In 
spite of all her faults and short¬ 
comings, wc entertain respect lor 
the Austrian empire. It used to 
be the very impersonation of so¬ 
lidity; and there was at the same 
time an elastic spirit about its several 
parts, which invariably brought them 
together again after every disaster. 
But the ill-judged strife with Hun¬ 
gary threatens to prove fatal. For 
victory and defeat seem to ensure 
consequences almost alike disastrous; 
the former, by laying the nominal 
conqueror at the feet of a power 
which has never yet been known to 
exercise moderation in success; the 
latter, by severing from the domi¬ 
nions of the House of Ilabsburg its 
richest and most warlike kingdom. 


DENMARK AND THE DUCHIES. 

The war in the North of Ger¬ 
many languishes. Both parties seem 
to be heartily sick of it; indeed there 
are rumours afloat, that Prussia, 
emancipated from the incubacy of 
the Frankfort government, is about 
to withdraw her troops, and leave 
the Danes and the Schleswigcrs to 
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settle their differences as they best 
can. It seems tolerably certain, how¬ 
ever, that Russia does not look on 
with indifference at the present posi¬ 
tion of affairs, 1 ler fleet is moving, 
and has probably arrived by this 
time at the scene of action ; and if 
troops be landed from the shipping, 
very serious consequences will ensue. 
Prussia, though willing to be just, 
now that she is :’rec to follow her 
own desires, will not submit to be 
bearded by her northern neigh! tour. 
And should shots be exchanged be¬ 
tween her soldiers and those of the 
Czar, on the shores of the Baltic, 
there is no knowing whither the 
flames of discord may extend. 


SICII.Y. 

Society appears to be settling down 
into a state of sulky submission to 
the Neapolitan yoke. If the king be 
wise he will seize the favourable mo¬ 
ment, and resuscitate of his own ac¬ 
cord the Sicilian Constitution o: 
1812. It is a good sign, both of him 
and of his ministry, that we hear of 
no abuse by his officers of the autho¬ 
rity which they have re-established. 


ROME. 

In the contest between the sword 
and diplomacy, which General Ou- 
dinot and M. Lcsseps were carrying 
on when we last wrote, the sword, 
as is usual in such cases, prevailed. 
IVf. Lcsseps, if not mad in reality, 
was declared to be so; and General 
Oudinot, entirely disregarding the 
convention which had been entered 
into with the Decemvirs, continued 
his operations against Rome, ile 
acted, however, with praiseworthy 
foj bcarance, by carrying on his ap¬ 
proaches on that side of the city 
where the monuments of ancient ait 
were least likely to be injured; and 
though more men have fallen than 
would have been the case had lie 
attacked in other quarters, iic lias 
won a good name, without seriously 
diminishing his chance of ultimate 
success. W hile we write he is probably 
master of the city. But what then ? 
Was ever position so false as that in 
which he, and the Government 
under which he acts, are thrown bv 

_ w 

the victory ? \\ hat is he to do next ? 


Will the Republic of France restore 
in Rome the despotic power of the 
i ’ope ? Or arc we to witness a jug¬ 
gle, such as must stir the animosity 
of all the rest of Europe, when they 
find that a Roman Republic is es¬ 
tablished under the protection of 
France? and that to accomplish this 
was all that was intended by the ex¬ 
pedition ? Or, final liy, is it to fie made 
known to the world, that the De¬ 
cemvirs became objects of hostility 
to the French President, because they 
were in close correspondence with 
M. Lcdru Roll in ; and supplied funds 
wherewith to get up the late emevtoi 
in ! ’aris and Lyons ? \Vc wait for 
a reply. And yet we can scarcely 
flatter ourselves that in any case it 
will be such as shall satisfy Austria, 
or ought to satisfy England, how¬ 
ever anxious England may be to 
stand clear of Continental disputes. 

Meanwhile Ancona continues to 
hold out, though closely pressed by 
the Austrians. In Venice, too, the 
spirit of resistance appears to be a> 
stout as ever; and the fair city is 
suffering all the horrors of a bom¬ 
bardment. But the most remarkable 
incident in this narrative of troubles 
is, perhaps, the appearance of a 
Spanish army at Gaeta. So many 
years have elapsed since Spain pre¬ 
tended to take a prominent part in 
the general affairs of Europe, that 
people naturally ask for some reason 
why she should have thus suddenly 
passed beyond the line of her se¬ 
cluded policy. And not being able 
sufficiently to account for the fact, 
by referring it either to supe rstition 
or vanity, they regard it as proot 
that she is dissatisfied with the ex¬ 
isting state of things in France, and 
desirous of shewing that she would 
not be averse to take part in a coali¬ 
tion against her neighbour, should 
such be got up. On the other hand, 
the commercial policy of Spain shews 
a leaning towards Liberalism, mar- 
vellous for her. No sooner is she 
freed from the pressure of an English 
embassy at Madrid, than her Cham¬ 
bers pass acts every way favourable 
to a freer importation of En glish 
goods into Cadiz and Corunna. Wbat 
will Lord Palmerston and Sir Henry 
Bulwer say to this ? 
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J )EADEii, art thou aweary of 
t London, as the dusty streets, 
full of panting pedestrians, and suf¬ 
focating summer air, remind thee 
that the 4 season' is at an end, and 
thy thoughts run roaming among 
fields, and flowers, and country 
things in general ? Does the bright 
sunbeam, as it shines so unbecom¬ 
ingly upon stucco and tiles, utter 
forth in thine ears its glorious voice, 
bidding thee conic where thou slialt 
see it darting down the hill-side, 
shooting into the valley, and leaping 
among the stones o' the brook? 
Thou wilt find, then, a journey to 
Kew at once pleasant and profitable. 
As to conveyance, there is the rail¬ 
road for such as have little time, the 
omuil us lor those that have more, 
and the iron steamer for those who 
have most. Or for those who have a 
stout heart and a strong chest, there 
is the wherry sufficiently light and 
4 trim-built’ to carry a pair of friends 
thither from Battersea Bridge in an 
hour—the tide permitting. Go how 
we will, the way is a desirable one, 
the end easy of attainment, and the 
object worthy the undertaking, for 
there sits, 

Enthroned in vegetable pride. 
Imperial Kew, by Thames’s glittering 
side. 

Maybe thou canst not go: duties 
hold thee back, forbidding even a 
half-day’s rest from toil. Maybe 
thou mayest not go: sickness chains 
thee to toe bedroom, where all thy 
country reinembranees are fresh stir- 
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red by the balmy perfume of a 
tender friend’s present of flowers. 
Maybe thou wilt not go: thou 
carest for none of these things. 
Plants, flowers, grassy slopes, fan¬ 
tastic vegetation, have no beauty in 
thine eyes. Nay, then, if thou nei¬ 
ther canst, nor mayest, nor wilt go, 
listen to us as we recount our wan¬ 
derings there; and, whether to gra¬ 
tify, or soothe, or seduce thee, bring 
to thine acquaintance some of the 
fair and flower-crowned inhabitants 
of these splendid stoves. 

Through the kindness of Sir W. 
J. I looker, whose prevailing inter¬ 
cession has obtained this favour, the 
gates of the Botanic Gardens are 
thrown open to the public every 
day at one o'clock, the 1 >ay of Rest 
alone excepted. Entering in, and 
purchasing from the keeper of the 
gate the excellent guide-book of the 
distinguished director, we may take 
our pleasure unquestioned, anu wan¬ 
der whither we will in these beauti¬ 
ful grounds. Nay, it is not forbidden 
even to tread the smooth elastic turf 
which overspreads like a green car¬ 
pet a large part of the grounds, and 
testifies by its close-shaven appear¬ 
ance to the careful tendance it re¬ 
ceives from those whose office it is to 
preserve order and beauty in this 
seat and court of Queen Flora. 
Here we may rest and dream under 
the overspreading foliage of a tree 
whose branches once w’aved on Chi¬ 
lian hills, or on the mountains of 
Japan. Here we may sit under the 
shadow of the cedar of Lebanon, and 
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travel in spirit to that ancient time 
when the First Temple was yet to be 
builded, when they of Tyre brought 
much cedar-wood from Lebanon to 
David for that 1 fouse which was to 
be ‘exceeding magnificat, of fame 
and of glory throughout all countries. 1 
There we may stand by a drooping 
willow*tree, whose history carries us 
back to Napoleon in his island pri¬ 
son, tor this is a scion of the tree 
which long bent its branches over 
the secluded tomb at St. Helena. 
Every tree has its tale; and a sum¬ 
mer's afternoon might be spent in 
listening to these alone. But we may 
not linger. Let us pass by the first 
and the second houses and make for 
the Royal Palm-house, the paradise 
of plants of wanner homes and fas¬ 
cinations than ours, and the glory of 
the botanic gardens of Kew. 

Proceeding up the charmingly ar¬ 
ranged Grand Promenade, on each 
side of which lies a profusion of in¬ 
cense-breathing flowers, decked in 
raiment fairer than the attire of 
princes, we come into view of this 
noble stove. Truly it is a magnifi¬ 
cent work, worthy of our time and 
country, and of the delightful study 
in furtiterance of the objects it has 
been erected. It is a meet temple and 
abode for the royal tribe of Palms. 
Its proportions are just, and the ge¬ 
neral impression it leaves upon the 
mind is such as does credit to the 
skill of its architect. Its form is cur¬ 
vilinear, the least amount of light 
being by that means lost by reflex¬ 
ion ; and it consists of a central por¬ 
tion considerably elevated, and of • 
two wings of lower dimensions. The 
position has been well chosen: in 
front, its graceful lines are reflected 
by the glassy surface of an orna¬ 
mental piece of water; and behind 
is an open area bounded by iines of 
high trees. It is constructed wholly 
of iron, which gives to it a degree of 
lightness and elegance unattainable 
in any other mode of construction : 
yet, when closely examined, the ribs 
which support its transparent sides 
are of great strength and thickness, 
and contain a large mass of metal. 

4 Why have they used that ugly 
green glass for it V exclaims the non- 
scicntific visitor, who would rather 
have beheld its sides covered from 
the influence of the skies by some 
clearer and colourless medium. Few 


imagine that any other motive 
directed the choice of this mate¬ 
rial than a view to economy ; still 
fewer that the true motive is a purely 
scientific one, and that the selec¬ 
tion of this ‘ugly green’ was the 
result of a number of long -con¬ 
tinued and delicate experiments by 
Air. II. Hunt. Singular to relate, glass 
oft his tint does away with the necessity 
for shades, and by refusing passage to 
many of the rays of heat from the 
sun effectually prevents the scorehh g* 
of the plants, so often the bane of the 
conservatory. Practical gardeners 
have long known the value of such 
glass, but the true cause of its utility 
was reserved for detection by a train 
of experiments originated purely on 
theoretical grounds. If plants had 
sensation, what skai! we say their 
feelings must be, whose fair faces 
had ever looked smilingly up into a 
heaven of blue y at being now placed 
under a glassy sky of green f Let 
us enter and make our own inquiries. 

A glazed door, and a passage a 
yard or two in length, conduct ns 
from the temperate to the torrid 
zone, from Europe to Brazil. With¬ 
out was a genial English summer 
day, within was the damp and over¬ 
powering heat of Ilindostan. Into 
what noble society are we now intro¬ 
duced ! What regal forms are these 
which stand bathing their green 
crowns in such an atmosphere of 
moisture, heat, and light ? What 
trees are these whose polished shafts 
shoot high into this fragrant air, 
and carry on their summits such 
magnificent head-dresses of greenery ? 

'hese are the vegetable princes— 
the kingly family of Palms. Let 
us pay our addresses to them in turn. 
i bis, which stands some 30 or 40 
feet high, is the chief beauty of the 
flower-court. See the symmetry of 
its faultless form, and" mark "the 
waving coronet of plumes which is 
tossed so lightly into the ambient 
air. This, which overshadows a 
wide area, is a beauty of another 
order; its wide-diverging leaves sur¬ 
round it with an impenetrable de¬ 
fence against intruders. This, again, 
is one whose broad and beautiful 
robe o leaves invites the weary to 
shelter and repose beneath its sha¬ 
dow. Arranged around, the peers 
and officera of state, stand grisly old 
trees, whose looks are so fierce, and 
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I whose arms so horrent with spines, 
[ that they may well represent the 
warriors and mighty ones of renown 
| in the vegetable army. Here is my 
I Lord Duke Euphorbia, a fierce vege- 
[ table he, whose sap runs poison to all 
i creation, and whose rough form is 
* armed at all points with dangerous 
weapons. Here again is Major- 
general Cycas, a short personage, 
very stout, excessively rough out¬ 
side, and carrying loftily a military 
plume ; but he is a good creature at 
heart, lor he yields excellent sago! 

I And here is poor Ensign Sugarcane , 
a very tall gentleman, whose high 
a-pirations have led him to the top 
I of the stove, where he dangles rather 
n gracefully downward some slender, 
feathery leaves—the paleness of his 
geueral aspect give him a weakly 
I appearance. 

| There are, however, many inha- 
I bitants of this vegetable palace whose 
acquaintance we ought to make in a 
I more particular manner. One would 
I little suppose that this earthen 
vessel set on a side-shelf, partly filled 
with water, in which floats a com- 
mou-looking plant, deserved a place 
among the rarities of this house. 
Yet the humble plant therein con¬ 
tained has a history which all the 
vegetable creation besides cannot 
match for poetry and interest Many 
a time does the careless traveller 
along the roads oi sunny Italy pass 
it by as a thing of nought,—can 
anything worth notice grow in a 
i wayside ditch ? Those who with our- 

! selves have wandered amid the follies 
and flowers of Darwin's Lares of the 
Plants, will well remember his ac- 

I count oil the VaUisntria, and its 
history has been the poet’s theme 
abroad as well as at home. Decan- 
dolle quotes some pretty lines from 
a French poet, which tell accu¬ 
rately enough its strange and sim¬ 
ple tale. 

The ‘ chaste Vallisner’ produces 
two kinds of flowers; the one con- 
I taining the germ of the future seed, 
the other the yellow dust or pollen 
I necessary to its perfection. The first 
kind of flowers are seated on the end 
of a long, slender, spiral stalk, which 
enables them to float above the sur¬ 
face of the water, and to accommodate 
themselves to the varying height of 
the rivers in which they are found. 
The others, however, have very short 


stalks, and are, therefore, kept close 
prisoners under water by a delicate 
vegetable chain. In vain do the 
first - named flowers unfold their 
beauties on the surface of the shining 
river ; the germ will never be quick¬ 
ened unless the poor flower-captives 
below can break their chain, expand, 
and so cause the pollen to fall upon 
their companion flowers. Who shall 
do this for our poor plant? Who 
shall break the chain and let the 
prisoner go free ? He who would 
manifest His creative skill to our 
wondering eyes, even in this insig¬ 
nificant plant, lie unlooses the chain; 
for it lias been ordained by Him that 
the expansion of the flower on the 
surface shall coincide with the time 
when that beneath the waves is al¬ 
most complete ; and when the right 
time arrives the little flower below, 
in some singular manner, is let loose, 
leaves the main stem and rises upward 
like an air-bubble to the top, where 
it expands amid a crowd of the other 
flowers, and its pollen is wafted by 
the air to them : this done, it withers, 
dies, and is soon borne away by the 
impetuous waters to be no more seen. 
But this is not all. The heedful 
parent plant below, as if sensible now 
that there was no further need lor 
its flowers to stray so far from home, 
gradually draws them under the 
water to itself by the contraction of 
the spiral stem ; until at length the 
flower which once basked in sunshine 
and air on the surface, now lies a not 
unwilling prisoner on tlve bed of the 
river, where its seed strikes root, and 
a new plant is formed. 

Let the reader now be introduced 
to a rarity of habits less romantic, 
but in itself not less interesting, than 
the sentimental Vallisneria. This 
plant, which, although of small 
stature as 3 ’et, is a veritable palm in 
its figure, is the Vegetable Ivory 
Palm. The toy-makers’ shops have 
of late been filled with the curious 
product of this tree — vegetable ivory , 
cut, carved, and variously wrought 
into different articles. Our fair rea¬ 
ders must also have noticed that it 
has taken the p ace of ivory for the 
ornaments of their parasols. Would 
it be believed that this hard and 
stony substance, the fruit of the palm 
before us, appears at first in the form 
of a clear, limpid, tasteless fluid, 
which the traveller gladly drain j off 
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in the proves of I’eru, or by the 
banks of the Magdalena ? After a 
time, the liquid becomes converted 
into this dense and solid substance. 
It is a poor substitute ’or ivory, after 
all; for it soon becomes dirty and 
discoloured, nor can pieces of a large 
size be obtained of it. 

Another tree belonging to this 
splendid family — the offspring, to 
quote the greatest palm-botanist that 
has ever lived, Von Martius,* 4 of 
Phoebus and Terra*—is the singular 
Wax-palm of Humboldt. How 
strange a feature this tree forms in a 
tropical landscape may be imagined 
when it is stated that it is somewhat 
of a skittle shape, largest in the 
middle ; and may be realized by re¬ 
ferring to several plates given by 
Von Martius, which exhibit it in the 
most picturesque positions. Not to 
wander, however, out ol the artificial 
tropic we are now in, it is interesting 
to notice on the stem and leaves of the 
young Wax-palms a whitish exuda¬ 
tion, which, in the older trees, becomes 
a real waxy excretion, and is largely 
employed for economical purposes. 
The commanding and stately elegance 
of the Wine-palm invites our atten¬ 
tion to itself, and must not, on any 
account, be passed by without a word 
of recognition. How vividly docs 
the sight of this fair tree, about which 
travellers tell us that in the hot 
season it will yield a hundred pints 
of toddy or palm-wine in the twenty- 
four hours, recall to memory AYal- 
lers lines in The Battle of the Bummer 
Islands :— 

The sweet palmettoes a new liacchus 
yield, 

With leaves as ample as the broadest 
shield ; 

Under the shadow of whose friendly 
boughs 

They sit, carousing where their liquor 
grows; 

and in friendly proximity stands the 
valuable Sago-palm, lifting its orna¬ 
mental head to the joy of light. The 
native plunges his knife into the back 
of this palm, and, with a rude wooden 
tube, conducts from the gaping 
wound into a huge calabash or earthen 
vessel the sweet and luscious liquid 
which wells thereout; and from this, 


by a little management, he obtains 
from one to two hundred weight of 
excellent sugar. And when all the 
life-sap is drained away, he plies the 
axe, lays the dying trunk low, and 
from its interior obtaius, perhaps, 
two hundred weight of excellent and 
nutritious sago. Here, too, is the 
stately Cocoa-nnt palm , whose shapely 
trunk, crowned with comely foliage, 
plunges high into the air, and over¬ 
tops many a neighbouring tree. How 
pleasant to lie, as 1 arwin (not Eras¬ 
mus) has it,—to lie under such a tree 
in the heat of a tropical day, and 
drink the cool and wholesome liquid 
of the nut fresh plucked! How 
fair those coral-circled islands, upon 
whose glistening white shores a grove 
of such palms casts its grateful 
shadows! 

This tall and somewhat graceful 
tree before which we now stand is 
the far-famed Pcpaw-tree of South 
America. Reader, if thou k no west 
what it is to eat lor dinner animal 
food that the morning’s sun saw 
running about in the shape of pigs or 
poultry, what a price wouldst thou 
set on the pa paw-tree! It has the 
odd but important property of ren¬ 
dering the very toughest animal sub¬ 
stances lender , by acting in some 
peculiar manner upon the muscular 
fibre. Great tales arc told of its 
powers, which, were they not sup¬ 
ported by unquestionable evidence, 
and that of men of science, one could 
scarcely credit. If the cook would 
have his fresh-killed mutton tender 
by dinner-time, he takes it and sus- 
nds it on the branches of this won- 
erful tree. The same simple ex¬ 
pedient suffices to convert, so far a- 
edibility or masticability is concerned, 
an old fowl into a young capon. 
No matter how tough and stringy 
the creature may be, whether by 
nature or by age, the vapour of the 
papaw softens its obdurate £ bre, aru 
renders it acceptable to the tenderest 
teeth. Is there attached to the brute 
retinue of the house an old hog, whose 
ragged coat and hard-set frame tes¬ 
tily to muscles of iron beneath the 
tough rinci ?—the papaw-tree is the 
remedy. Supposing the presence of 
famine comes to be felt, and ne- 


s: 


* We are grieved to have seen it recently announced that Von Martius has rained 
himself by the publication of his magnificent work on the Palms, and now offers some 
copies of it at a greatly reduced price. 
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cessitates his death, after a few 
hours’ dieting upon its leaves and 
fruit the old hog becomes as amen¬ 
able to knife and fork as a young 
sucking-pig 1 

What is this ? A tortoise of wood 
putting out a young stem, and adorned 
with luxuriant green leaves ? It is 
even so: this is the Te.stud in aria. 
It is a relative of the distinguished 
family of Yams. The part out of 
which springs the delicate stem, so 
graceful in appearance, might well be 
mistaken for a clumsy attempt on 
the part of a carpenter to form a 
tortoise out of a block of wood. 
Although above ground, it is pre¬ 
cisely analogous to the potato, being 
a tuber: it is, in fact, a great wooden 
yam, and sometimes goes by the 
name of 4 the elephant's foot/ ft is 
as slow in its habits as the creature 
after which it is named, increasing 
by very small degrees from year to 
year,—at least, perceptibly. 

Uprearing its leaiy banners on the 
top of a naked stem is a tree on 
which the eye oi f lumboldt would 
rest with more than ordinary plea¬ 
sure. This is a young specimen of 
the celebrated dragon-tree tribe o: 
Teneriffe. Itself as yet is of no great 
size; but Humboldt, in the following 
Nmtences, describes a tree of the same 
family, famed as the dragon-tree of 
Orotava, which has for countless cen¬ 
turies flourished, and been the glory 
of Teneriffe:— 

This gigantic tree is now in the garden 
of a M. Franchi, in the little town ot‘ 
Orotava, one of the most delicious spots 
in the civilized world. In June 1799, 
when we Jisceuded the f’eak of Teneriffe, 
we found this enormous tree then pos- 
a circumference of 45 feet a 
little above the root. Tradition relates 
that this dragon-tree was worshipped by 
the Guanches, the original inhabitants of 
the island; and that in 1402 it was as 
hrge and as hollow as when we saw it. 
V* hen we call to mind that the dragon- 
tree is of a very slow growth, we may 
readily conceive that this Orotava giant 
is extremely old. 

One who visited it more recently, 
In 1837, states that it is still living, 
growing in a neglected cabbage-gar¬ 
den ! Surely such a vegetable monu¬ 
ment deserves better treatment, when 
we remember that it is, probably, 
one of the most ancient living in¬ 
habitants of our earth! 

Ab, well may a shudder go through 


the frame as we hear the name of the 
next,—the Tanghin ., or Poison-tree 
of Madagascar! ‘ t 'an such a fair 

young tree, 1 we are tempted to ex¬ 
claim, 1 be charged with the horrible 
murders related of that poison?* 
Surely no tale of dcatli is told by 
these green leaves and not unat¬ 
tractive aspect! Go to the benighted 
islander, and, pointing to its glossy 
foliage, listen to the recital ol the 
accursed use to which this tree is 
turned which he will tremblingly 
pour into the ear. I n the ordeal by 
the tanghin a great assembly is sum¬ 
moned to witness the trial of an un¬ 
fortunate wretch, accused, justly or 
unjustly, of crime. The accusation 
heard, the mock trial concluded, the 
proof of innocence or guilt is to make 
the accused swallow a nut of the 
tanghin tree, which is managed by 
the direction and under the superin¬ 
tendence ol the priests. I his sto¬ 
mach is in a condition to reject this 
fright ful poison he is pronounced 
innocent, and is instantly released 
to receive the congratulations of his 
friends on his fortunate escape. But 
if he be a umn of stronger digestion, 
his stomach retaining the deadly 
substance, the demonstration of his 
guilt is complete, and the convulsive 
death-struggles of the miserable man 
conclude the evidence, to the satis¬ 
faction of the assembled multitude. 
It is a mournful truth, that the issue 
of the tanghin ordeal is rather an 
indication of the feeling of the priests 
towards the accused titan of his in¬ 
nocence or guilt. t is easy to con¬ 
jecture how this is managed. 

Well known to the wandering In¬ 
dian is the shrub, whose light green 
bark and delicate foliage make it 
conspicuous in attractiveness even 
here,—the Mandioc-plant. The spe¬ 
cimen is from four to live feet high, 
the natural stature being eight feet; 
and little could the ignorant spectator 
imagine, from the innocence and 
luxuriance of its aspect, that in its 
vessels ran a deadly poison, and in its 
cells lay locked at the same time the 
wholesome and excellent food we call 
cassava! Let us quote Schleidens 
animated notice of this interesting 
plant:— 

In a dense forest of Guiana, the Indian 
chief has stretched his sloping mat be¬ 
tween two high stems of the magnolia; 
he rests indolently smoking beneath the 
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shade of the broad-leaved banana, gaz¬ 
ing at the doings of his family around. 
His wife pounds the gathered mandioc- 
roots with a wooden club, in the hol¬ 
lowed trunk of a tree, and wraps the 
thick pulp in a compact net, * made 
from the tough leaves of the great lilv- 
plants. The long bundle is hung upon 
a stick, which rests on two forks, and a 
heavy stone is fastened to the bottom, 
the weight of which causes the juice to 
be pressed out. This runs into a shell 
of a calabash gourd placed beneath. 
Close by squats a little boy, and dips Ms 
father's arrows in the deadly milk, while 
the wife lights a fire to dry the pressed 
roots, and by heat to drive off more com¬ 
pletely the volatile poisonous matter. 
Next it is powdered between two stones, 
and the cassava meal is ready. Mean¬ 
while, the boy has completed his evil 
task; the sap, alter standing some con¬ 
siderable time, has deposited a delicate 
white starch, from which the poisonous 
fluid is poured off. The meal is then 
well washed with water, and is the fine 
white tapioca, resembling in every re¬ 
spect arrowroot! 

Would that there were a good 
book written on flower-worship, it 
might be called an Essay on Anthol- 
atry. It would be more interesting 
than any other study of the systems 
of idolatry. 4 Idols of wood and 
stone, the work of men's hands,’ are, 
alas! too common upon our fallen 
earth to attract much notice now. 
The worship of flowers and trees is 
far less frequently met with ; but of 
its existence as a system of supersti¬ 
tion we have many evidences. A 
famous object of such reverence is 
the great Hand-flower tree, or Hand - 
plant of Mexico, whose light, tall, 
and elegant form, is conspicuous 
among the green beauties which sur¬ 
round it.* in a solitary 7 spot on a 
Mexican plain stands the parent 
plant, a tree of considerable size. 
The superstitious Mexicans declare 
it to ie the only tree of its kind in 
the world, but it has been abun¬ 
dantly discovered in other regions. 
It stands itself there at once the 
temple and the object of religious 
worship, and hanging from its houghs 
may be seen votive offerings of vari¬ 
ous kinds. The traveller might no¬ 
tice little worthy of attention in its 
appearance when he passes it in win¬ 
ter ; but in summer, when clothed 


with leaves, and above all, when 
adorned with flowers, its aspect is 
very interesting, for from every 
branch appears a large and strangeSy- 
formed flower, out of the centre of 
which a hand projects its crooked 
fingers, armed with claws! Travellers 
tell us it is difficult to secure a flower 
of it, so eagerly are they sought after 
by the natives. 

In a retired position we shall find 
a good specimen of the Humble, and 
also of the Sensitive plant; the leaves 
of those plants, even when un¬ 
touched, trembled and waved at the 
gentlest commotions in the air, while 
those of their less sensitive compa¬ 
nions were perfectly still and mo¬ 
tionless. But why content ourselves 
with prose?— 

Weak with nice sense the chaste mimosa 
stands, 

From each rude touch withdraws her 
timid hands; 

Oft as light clouds o’erpass the summer 
glade, 

Alarmed, she trembles at the moving 
shade, 

And feels alive through all her tender 
form 

The whispered murmurs of the gathering 
storm ; 

Shuts her sweet eyelids to approaching 
night, 

And hails with freshened charms the 
rising light. 

Strange that these bundles of ve¬ 
getable tissue which compose the 
leaves and branches of the plant 
should be endowed with powers so 
near akin to those of muscle and 
nerve! 

But of the vegetable marvels of 
tlfls palm-stove there is no end. 

‘ Another and another still suc¬ 
ceeds,’ each having claims on our 
interest not less weighty than their 
predecessors. It is enough. Let 
us mount the elegant spiral stair¬ 
case, and take a last look at the 
fair dwellers in this glorious abode 
before quitting it for houses of a 
humbler order. Here, soft and invi¬ 
sible, rise the perfumed vapours ofthe 
motley vegetable crowd below, and 
floating upwards leave by the open 
lights to diffuse their exotic odours 
in the air around. Here wav wc 
catch such a sight of the plant- 
princes and nobles as may transport 


f’or a good portrait of this tree, vide Mr. Bateman's splendid work on the 
Orchids of Mexico and Guatemala. 
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ns in spirit to the teeming woods, 
where under the quickening beams 
of a vertical sun the earth brings 
forth with a primeval fertility such 
lair creations as are unknown under 
a colder sky. We want but the 
chatter of the monkey, the scream of 
green, blue, and red parrots, the cry 
of the oriole, the glittering forms o 
the humming-birds, the hum of in¬ 
sects, and the sombre shadows of a 
tropical forest, to complete the real¬ 
ization. Since these we may not 
have, let us leave this Kesperidean 
garden under glass, and wander else¬ 
where. Reader, wilt thou accompany 
us while we pay our homage to the 
fantastic Orchids ? 

On our way to their warm abode, 
let vis mention a few statistical par¬ 
ticulars about the noble stove we 
have quitted. Its entire cost has 
been* .... but this sum, large as it 
is, surely is well devoted to an end 
90 noble, and a science so important, 
as that of botany ? Its extreme length 
from end to end is 362 feet; the cen¬ 
tral portion is 100 feet wide, and 66 
in height. Each of the wings is 50 feet 
wide and 30 feet high. Its tempe¬ 
rature is maintained by an extensive 
hot-water apparatus, ingeniously dis¬ 
posed beneath the level o the door 
and side-shelves. It is estimated to 
contain nearly 50,000 square feet of 
glass. The furnaces are all out of sight, 
and the smoke from them is con¬ 
veyed by a tunnel underground to 
an ornamental tower answering the 
purpose of a chimney-shaft. In this 
tunnel is also a railroad, along 
which coals are carried to the fur¬ 
naces and the ashes removed,—thus 
everything that would give a ‘fac¬ 
tory" character to this immense 
structure is carefully concealed. 

But we are at the orchid dwelling. 

It were well if on entering one 
could be provided with some iiighter 
garments than those which become 
our climate. If the palm-house was 
hot, this literally steams; and the 
moist-vapours, laden with the most 
fragrant perfumes, penetrate the 
clothes and surround us, ike the 
fabled divinities of old, with a cloud 
of warm incense. Such are the 
tender habits of these flower-favour¬ 
ites, that they require a very ele¬ 
vated temperature for their successful 


management. Who shall adequately 
describe these strange and out¬ 
landish plants ? Here a e some 
scrambling upon old logs of wood, 
some uprising out of cocoa - nut 
shells, soiue out of oyster shells; 
some rest on a lump of peat, some 
upon a bundle of fagots ; some peep 
through a wire cage, and not a few 
look as if they were fixed in nothing 
at all, but hung suspended in the air, 
tossing out their fairy-like flowers 
like a cloud of birds. Wonderful 
plants are the orchids ! Here is one 
which flowers at the root instead of 
by the usual stem ; here is one whose 
only food is water aud air, flowering 
as it is tied up by a piece of wire to 
the roof, and exhaling scented breath¬ 
ings all around; here is another 
whose painted flowers resemble in¬ 
sects on the wing; and here are 
a score more which resemble no 
earthly things whatever, nor any 
unearthly tilings that pen has de¬ 
scribed or pencil drawn. One is so 
extraordinary in appearance, that 
when first seen abroad in a botauic 
garden by the natives they declared 
it to be an artificial flower, and 
would not believe in its being a 
natural production, even though 
exhibited to them growing upon the 
living plant! Here are fair and 
healthy representatives of those aris¬ 
tocratic plants which alone are per¬ 
mitted to deck the brow of noble 
Indian maidens; here arc others 
whose relatives breathe pure odours 
on the shrines of saints in Mexican 
Roman Catholic chapels; and here, 
too, is the magnificent King-plant of 
the Cingalese, whose deep green 
leafy robes of state are decked with a 
gorgeous network of gold. Scram¬ 
bling up awkwardly at the end is 
the Pitcher-plant , an ungainly-look¬ 
ing vegetable, at the end of whose 
leaves is the pitcher with its curious 
lid, part filled with the crystal drops 
distilled by the plant itself, and part 
with the drowned bodies of over- 
eager insects which have crowded 
thither for a sip of these dangerous 
waters. Interesting, however, though 
this spot is, it is far too hot for a 
lengthy sojourn. Yet even a hasty 
glance may help us in some degree 
to a conception of the flora) grandeur 
and splendour of the woods where 


* Here there is a hiatus in the M S. 
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these beautiful plants grow wild, 
hanging their lustrous flowers on 
every tree, and filling the air with 
ravishing fragrance. Half the en¬ 
chanting beauties of a tropical wood 
are due to the j profusion of orchids 
which it displays; there they hang 
in festoons from tree to tree, or 
climb the scaly trunks, or sit in 
vegetable majesty upon a throne of 
boughs, displaying such glories of 
mode ling and colour as are alone to 
be found in the works of the great 
Creator. Let us leave their delight¬ 
ful society, lest we catch the prevail¬ 
ing orchido - mania, and direct our 
steps elsewhere. 

Turning into this less pretending 
structure, we shall find the atmo¬ 
sphere a little less glowing than the 
last, but still hot and oppressive to 
die feelings of some. Why have we 
come into a building so insignificant 
to be baked, and made languid and 
faint? To behold a scion of that 
world-renowned plant — the deadly 
Upas-tree* Fable has added little to 
the accounts of the true poisonous 
virulence of the l*ohon Upas. Woe 
to him that, meeting with this tall 
and handsome plant in its native 
abode, should be induced to wound 
its sappy bark and touch the milky 
juice which flows out from the gas 
—blisters and ulcers speedily appear, 
the puuishment of his audacity. 
Woe to t ne mightiest monarch o 
the forest into whose sides the arrow 
dipped in the juice is cast. And, 
alas fo him who unwarily pene¬ 
trates the palaces of death, the Upas 
valleys in which this plant luxu¬ 
riantly lives amid a scene of deso¬ 
lation which has scarcely yet been 
overdrawn by the horror-stricken 
travellers who have peeped into 
these fearful spots, where lie the 
bodies ol birds and insects, and the 
whitening bones of animals and men. 
The Upas-tree, however, is innocent 
ot this work of destruction, which is 
exclusively due to the heavy carbonic 
aci! gas t iling the lower strata of 
the atmosphere in the ‘Valleys of 
Death!’ J f, reader* thou canst say,— 

At noon (the lady’s matin hour) 

I sip the tea's delicious flower, 

the aspect ol a few humble shrubs of 
tli< various kinds of tea-plants will 
not be unpleasing to thine eye, and 
they are to be found luxuriant here. 
Again have we a Humboldtian re¬ 


miniscence in the shape of a young 
plant of the Cow-tree . Listen to the 
words of this traveller once more :— 

On the barren flanks of a rock grows a 
tree with dry and Leathery leaves; its large 
woody roots can scarcely penetrate into 
lie stony soil. For several months in 
the year not a single shower moistens its 
foliage. Its branches appear dead and 
dried ; yet as soon as its trunk is pierced, 
there flows from it a sweet and nourishing 
milk. It is at sunrise that this vegetable 
fountain is most abundant. The natives 
are then seen hastening from all quarters, 
furnished with large bowls, to receive 
the milk, which grows yellow and thickens 
at the surface. Some drain their bowls, 
while others carry home the juice to their 
children ; and you might fancy you saw 
the family of a cowherd gathering around 
him, and receiving from him the produce 
of his kine. 

The odorous nutmeg and clove, 
the aromatic cardamoms, and others 
of like sweet habits, 

Cast round a ! ragrant mist of spicy fumes, 

an<! tempt us to rest awhile in their 
perfumed presence; but we must 
away, and, passing even the beautiful 
sacred Indian bean, let us turn our 
steps to the residence of the eccentric 
family of Cactuses. 

Perhaps there are no stoves in al 
these Royal Gardens which appeal 
more to one's feelings of curiosity 
and amazement than those which 
contain the cactus family. Surely 
these are the very caricatures of the 
vegetable world. On what principle 
of beauty were formed their astonish¬ 
ingly queer shapes ? 1 lore stands 

the patriarch of the family, the seri¬ 
ous and mournful-looking Old Man 
cactus; a tall, green, bristly pillar, 
covered with carbuncles, and orna¬ 
mented at the top with flowing hair, 
white as the driven snow, Here is 
one, a vegetable serj lent, all but the 
mout l and tail, i lere is another 
which represents a candelabrum. 
May one believe it to have been 
used to that end at the festivals of 
the flowers ? Here is one like a 
cat-o 1 -nine-tails, and another like a 
hedge-hog. Here, too, is the cochi¬ 
neal cactus, all bestrewn with cochi¬ 
neal insects. But what we might 
not inappropriately call the 4 fat-boy 9 
ol the collection, is the huge, corpu¬ 
lent Visnaga cactus of Mexico. This 
monstrous plant is short, but exces¬ 
sively stout, is of a lively green 
colour, and is crowned with a brown- 
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ish cap of hairs at the top. Its weight, 
we are informed, is 713 lbs. It was 
drawn with vast labour and care 
from San Luis Potosi to the coast by 
oxen, it was thence cautiously ship- 
i-.-i and despatched for England; 
it reached Kew without injury, and 
is now, we are happy to say, in the 
most robust health. Ixmg may it 
continue so. A melancholy anecdote 
is told of a still larger one which, 
three years ago, was to be seen in 
apparent health in this collection. 
It appeared well settled in its new 
abode, when, alas! it was discovered 
that its tender sides had received 
some sort ol fatal punch; ami this, 
with the constitutional disturbance 
caused by its long and perilous ad¬ 
ventures by sea and land, induced a 
rapid decay, and its enormous corpse 
poisoned the air around in its putre¬ 
faction and dissolution. Altogether, 
the cactuses are a tribe of monstro¬ 
sities, adorned, strange to say, with 
exquisite and gorgeous flowers of the 
most perfect form and beauty. Yet 
the places of their artificial abode, — 

Where shapelessness on shapelessness 

is piled, 

and where 


Irregularity holds systematic rule, 

have a strange attractiveness arising 
out of this very circumstance. When 
the eye is weary with the more comely 
forms of other vegetable tribes, it 
finds new interest in the eccentricities 
ol these plants. Is it not Pope that 
writes,— 

Thus some objects please our eyes, 
Which out of Nature’s common order 
rise ? 

We may, on this principle, account 
for the rage which our German 
neighbours have for cactuses, and for 
their recent attempt to infect us with 
the same passion in the Lilliputian 
members of this family, which arc 
now to be seen flourishing in little 
vermilion pots on every drawing¬ 
room table. 

Whither shall we now wander, for 
the lengthening shadows and de¬ 
clining sun remind us that our after¬ 
noon is well-nigh spent ? In a low 
stove, which is as hot or hotter than 
the orchid-house, we shall And 
under a bell-glass a plant worth 
gtaying awhile to look upon,—the 
Venus’ Fly* trap. The specimen is 
small, but its peculiar irritability is 
well developed. The bell-glass, how¬ 


ever, protects it from experiment, 
and preserves the lives of the insects, 
which might otherwise fall victims 
to its extraordinary prehensile powers. 
Sir W. J. Hooker tells us in the 
guide-book he has published, that 
there exists no reason to believe that 
the death of the insects anight by 
this plant is the source of any nutri¬ 
ment to this vegetable fly-catcher; 
but careful experiments have been 
undertaken b y feeding the plants, so 
to speak, with pieces of raw flesh, and 
comparing them with others not thus 
nourished, when it was found that 
the former thrived much more luxu¬ 
riantly than the latter. CL course 
we may not decide which opinion is 
correct; yet we may ask if the fly¬ 
traps of the Fionara museipula are not 
connected with the nourishing of the 
plant, to what end was it thus en¬ 
dowed ? Another wonderful plant, 
perhaps the most wonderful plant in 
the whole vegetable kingdom, exists 
in these stoves, — the Desmodium 
gyrans: it has no English name. 
This plant we were not so fortunate 
as to recognize; but its peculiarities 
are so striking, that it deserves to be 
looked out for. It is a plant afflicted 
with the St. Vitus's dance . Every 
leaflet quivers and shakes periodi¬ 
cal ly; and sometimes the whole plant 
is agitated, while the surrounding air 
is perfectly still. The strange, fan¬ 
tastic, Stag'8-horn fern, invites our 
longer stay by its remarkable ap¬ 
pearance. Growing as it does simply 
upon a piece of flat wood, we can 
conceive how funny the aspect it 
presents in its native woods, where 
one might suppose some wandering 
hart,— 

With his homes high, 

The greatest that were ever seen with eye, 

had left them sticking to the trunk 
of a tree! 

What shall we say more? The 
peal of the six o’clock bell tells that 
our time is gone, and our wanderings 
must come to an end. 

Koyal Kew, farewell,— 

Ye glades exotic, 

and all ye 

Fruits and foliage of discordant skies ; 

ye herbs, and flow ers, and trees, whose 
glorious hues set forth His glory and 
shew forth His praise that made ye. 
Header, what sayest thou now ? wilt 
thou let another week pass and leave 
Kew unvisited ? 
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OUR NEW CURATE. 


CUAP. I. 


B EFORE introducing you, reader, 
to the remarkable personage who 
gave occasion to the present story, I 
must try to make you familiar with 
the scene of his labours and exploits. 
This is Noseleigh, in Devonshire, a 
* wealthy and increasingmanufactur- 
ing town, the centre of a rich and 
populous agricultural district,' as the 
promoters of the Great North Devon¬ 
shire Railway described it in their 
prospectus, but in the view of its 
inhabitants, or such of them as have 
ever been ten miles out of its neigh¬ 
bourhood, a singularly dull, common¬ 
place, second-rate country town, ma¬ 
nufacturing nothing but straw-plait 
and scandal. It is, however, a place 
with some pretensions to prettincss ; 
indeed, until the North Devonshire 
built their staring red station at the 
foot of the chalky hill which com- 
mands it, there were few pleasanter 
views in the county than that which 
met the eye of the coach-traveller on 
emerging from the deep old coach- 
road which cuts through the hill-top, 
and enabled him to take in at a glance 
the valley, the town, the stream, and 
the dense beech-woods of Lord Nose- 
leigh’s park in the distance. Many and 
various as have been the states of mind 
in which I have returned home—from 
school or from college—in disgrace, 
in love, or in debt—that view has 
never varied in its soothing effect; 
and in ten minutes more I have en¬ 
countered ‘the governor’ in a more 
hopeful spirit, and with a calmer 
temper. 

The coach-road winds down the 
hill — we will take the coach-road, as 
the railway is not yet finished—and 
enters the town by a bridge over the 
Nose, a narrow, insignificant stream, 
but good for trout a mile above, 
'['lie white house with the large gar¬ 
den on the hither side of the bridge 
is Major (1 rafter’s. The major is 
fond ol children and growing wall- 
fruit, the last predilection not incon¬ 
siderably aiding the first, as I myself 
could testify fifteen yearsago,—other¬ 
wise he is gouty, and swears a good 
deal. The ivy-covered cottage op¬ 
posite belongs to Mrs. Welter, the 
widow of our last rector : she knows 


everybody, and is disposed to be cen¬ 
sorious. The other cottage rather 
behind it, with trees and a lawn 
sloping down to the water, is occu¬ 
pied by Mrs. Howard, a rather pretty 
lady with two children. Unlike her 
neighbour, she knows nobody and is 
known by everybody, for her hus¬ 
band only comes to visit her once 
every two months, the charitable 
view of the case being that he is a 
fellow of Magdalen, Oxford, who 
has married, hut docs not wish to 
forfeit his fellowship. Now let us 
cross the bridge. The large red 
house at the corner is our great inn, 
the Noseleigh Arms, kept by Mr. 
Tom Saunter, a sporting character, 
and one of the Devonshire eleven. 
A little further you have the rec¬ 
tory, a nice old rambling house; and 
opposite to it the church, much dese¬ 
crated by modern lath, plaster, and 
whitewash. There is a subscription 
on foot for restoring the edifice, but 
young Noseleigh, Lord Noseleigh’;? 
son, has rather dammed up the cur¬ 
rent of liberality by publishing a 
pamphlet in its favour so audaciously 
Puseyistical, that Mrs. Welter’s hair 
has, as she dec!arcs, stood on end 
ever since she read it, and she has 
talked of' nothing else for a month 
past. Indeed, the worthy lady has 
no particular reason for liking this 
production, as the principal object of 
its horror and abuse is that generous 
action of her deceased husband in 
presenting his own garden-table as 
an altar, and railing it with the very 
same materials of which his new lawn 
fence was formed. immediately 
abutting on the churchyard, with 
one window commanding the church 
and vestry-doors, is the tail, upright 
abode of Mr. i lenjamin Collins. 
Mr. C. is a Radical, and the plague 
of the rector, the churchwardens, and 
all their subs. lie opposes every 
rate, and periodically libels the curates 

in the Western Herald. ‘Why he is 

* 

not a ! dssenter everybody wonders. 
It is true that he ostentatiously pa¬ 
tronizes the short, stout minister of 
the Baptist persuasion, who presides 
at Little Bethel ; yet he still comes 
regularly to morning and afternoon 
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service. The most probable con¬ 
jecture is, that were he debarred from 
the exercise of checking the lessons 
in the fly-leaf of his Prayer-book, 
and taking long notes of the sermon 
with the heretical sentiments con¬ 
spicuously underlined, he would die 
outright for want of excitement. He 
has — this his worst enemies cannot 
deny — one very pretty daughter. 
There she is—Julia Collins, with the 
green parasol, coining out of the 
draper's shop! Her cantankerous 
old father dotes on her, and she, as 
will presently be shewn, is romantic 
in her ideas and aristocratic in her 
tastes. You see she shakes hands 
with a weather-beaten gentleman in 
blue: that is Admiral Fyler, her 
father’s great opponent, and the High- 
Church, High- Tory leader of Nose- 
leigh. They walk past, and we bow 
from the coach, which stops anon at 
the Red Lion to change horses. The 
passengers, hound like myself or 
Tsoscleigh, dismount; and so, dear 
reader, as John, the family footman, 
is waiting for my carpet bag, I cannot 
be your cicerone to that even row of 
brick houses above, where live the 
attorney and the two surgeons, nor 
to the pleasant region of villas be¬ 
yond the town, with some of whose 
inhabitants this story has yet to deal. 

The dreaded interview with ‘the 
governor’ is now over, and we are 
quiet again. I must, therefore, try to 
make you better acquainted with the 
rest of our neighbours and their con¬ 
cerns,—at least, so far as we have to 
do with them at present. We will 
Trjegin with the Church, of course. 
In English country places—indeed, 
in great English cities, too—the staple 
subject of conversation with the con¬ 
gregation is the clergyman, his man¬ 
ner, his sermons, those disgracefully 
expensive bonnets his wife wears, and 
how in the name of wonder he can 
contrive to keep a horse on that 
income ! Unhappily for the Nose- 
leigh congregation, their clergyman 
is an unusually unfertile topic. In 
the first place, the Rev. John Smith 
is very well off, the living being 
worth considerably more than a thou¬ 
sand a-year. In the second place, 
he has absolutely no character at all 
—nothing salient about him : all of 
him is as round, smooth, and pluffy 
as a bladder. In early life he worked 
hard at Cambridge, and is said to 


have made himself a very decently- 
educated mathematician. He was 
immediately elected fellow of his col¬ 
lege, and there he waited doggedly 
on, eating and drinking his fill at the 
hall table, until a good college living 
should fall to his share,—which event 
happened after he had vegetated 
twenty years in the celibatarian dig¬ 
nities of his fellowship. Meanwhile 
lie had fairly run to seed—the slang 
expression being literally true in his 
case—and was not greatly reinvigor¬ 
ated by grafting on himself a waning 
maiden, whom he picked up at a 
watering-place,—the first lady, it is 
said, whom lie met after obtaining 
iiis benefice.—a woman with even 
fewer peculiarities than himself,—too 
solemn to be quite silly, too trifling 
to be quite a Gorgon. The couple 
never afforded food for gossip: he 
has been said to cat rather too 
much, and a few nmiseries of hers 
are occasionally reported, absurd 
enough to amuse even the society of 
Noseleigh. This is, however, about 
all that is positive in the rectory: 
negatively, both the rector and his 
wife are unendurable. She would 
spoil the best dinner if one sat by 

her side ; and as for him-at this 

moment I remember the protracted 
torture of listening to his sermons in 
the holidays. I remember them all, 
in their periodical recurrence every 
two years; the one against the 
Roman Catholics, the one about our 
4 1 Assenting brethren,’ the Sacrament 
Sermon, the scries on the Command¬ 
ments,—their very phrases are ste¬ 
reotyped on my memory. To the 
Noseleighana they came as much a 
matter of course as roast beef on 
Sundays, or the Litany. Nobody 
would have dreamed of making a 
remark on them, or considering them 
the proper subject for one. At the 
morning service, as little attention 
was paid to the sermon as the stout¬ 
est Anglican could desire. Rut the 
state of things in the afternoon was 
very different. Then the curate 
preached. The young ladies looked 
out the text carefully in their Bibles ; 
the old ones wrinkled their ore- 
heads, and prepared to listen and 
criticise; Mr. Collins took out his 
pencil and paper; and the admiral, 
to vex him, looked as laboriously 
edified as possible. 

1 remember the reigns of two 
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curates at Noseleigh preceding that 
of my hero. The first I recol lect 
was Mr. Sloman, the meekest, mild¬ 
est, most cadaverous, and most un¬ 
earthly of men. He was Evangelical, 
and said to be a choice proteg6 of 
j\lr. Wilberforce. As he walked, 
with white tie and stooping shoul¬ 
ders, along the High Street, you 
would have compared him to a sickly 
rabbit. It has since struck me that 
his case would be the best application 
of Tennyson’s lines,— 

His face is very mild jand meek, 

And if you smite him on the cheek 
And on the mouth, he will not speak. 

He was a bold fellow, though, on 
occasion, and nearly got knocked 
down by the choleric old admiral, in 
spite of that gentleman's respect for 
his cloth, for protesting against the 
introduction of cards and punch after 
a private meeting of some charitable 
society at the Fylers’. 1 >ut with cer¬ 
tain middle-aged gentlewomen he was 
an idol. For be it known, that from 
the visit of a Miss Elizabeth Travers 
to her aunt's at Clapham, where she 
was introduced to Mr. Wilberforce, 
there sprang ten thousand woes to 
Noseleigh. This lady, on her return, 
was found to have given u p all t bought 
of matrimony, after which she had 
previously been a tolerably energetic 
aspirant, and to have taken to herself 
instead a desire for proselytism which 
seemed perfectly maniacal. In her 
parlour there immediately formed 
itself the nucleus of what is called 
the ‘serious’ party at Noseleigh. 
In less than six months after this 
original sitting, the 4 serious 1 and 
‘ worldly * sections of the town and 
district stood apart, 1 like rocks that 
have been rent asunder.’ Strifes and 
divisions were as rife as scandal bad 
been before. Miss Travers and the 
set who held the Wednesday prayer- 
meetings at her house publicly de¬ 
clared that, in their view, the whist- 
club, which had Thursday seances at 
Mrs. Welter’s, was composed of little 
better than castaways. Poor Mrs. 
Welter and her friends—chiefly mar¬ 
ried ladies, who liked to talk of their 
miseries over their cards—retorted 
with sneers, sarcasms, and inuendoes 
respecting Miss Travers’ former 
tastes and pursuits. But they were 
being fairly and rapidly beaten. The 
young ladies turned against their 
mothers in a body, and when Miss 


Travers persuaded old Smith to en¬ 
gage Mr. Sloman on a direct recom¬ 
mendation from 1 ’lapham, there 
seemed no limits to the success which 
was to attend her proselytising. Mrs. 
Welter was in a fair way to retire to 
Bath, leaving the field shut against 
all dissipation, but that of a yearly 
trip to attend the May meetings at 
Exeter Hall. 

The tide ebbed, however, when 
Mr, Sloman rather unexpectedly 
married the heiress of the rich retired 
glover, and went off to lead a fashion¬ 
able congregation at Brighton. Smith 
was beating about for a curate, and 
with not much prospect of success, 
when there came to him a letter 
from Lord Noseleigh, then resident 
in Paris, begging him to excuse his 
(Lord NTs) suggesting a person to 
supply the vacant post, but that he 
had been persuaded by his son, a 
young man at Oxford, to use his in¬ 
fluence in favour of a Mr. Lash wood. 
The gentleman in question, Lord 
Noseleigh added, was a great friend 
of his son's, and was said by him to 
have a decided ecclesiastical vocation. 
Though his lordship had never been 
seen in Noseleigh within the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant, there was no 
man in the place who w as not ready 
to bring him ‘earth and water,'—on 
his knees, if need w r ere. So the rec¬ 
tor accepted Mr. Dash wood at once, 
who arrived in less than a fortnight. 
On the very first Sunday he struck 
his flock dumb with amazement, 
i laving only heard the word ‘ Tract- 
arianism * in dim and distant mur¬ 
murs, the effect, when it burst on 
them in the concrete with bowings, 
Gregorian tone, and surplice, was 
electrical. People had hardly re¬ 
covered breath enough to talk about 
it in the w'eek, before another blow, 
worse than the last, took it quite 
away on the ensuing Sunday. I 
believe Miss Travers was firmly 
persuaded that the Prince of Dark¬ 
ness had come among us in the guise 
of a good-looking gentleman, with a 
long, straight* cut, black coat, no shirt- 
collar, and a shaven crown. For 
myself ! was chiefly amused to see 
the odd alteration which Oxford in¬ 
fluences had effected in that kind of 
character which usually goes to a 
‘good sort of fellow.’ Mr. Dash- 
wood's face and some of his expres¬ 
sions testified that bis amusements 
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had at one period of his life been 
more unecclesiastical than at present; 
indeed, though there could not be a 
doubt of bis sincerity, one sometimes 
believed, perforce, that a few of his 
actions sprang from an unconscious, 
but unextinguished spirit of 4 larking.’ 

The more the ‘serious’ people de¬ 
claimed against him, the more out¬ 
rageous he became. Still you must 
not suppose that he had no parti¬ 
sans. The admiral, though not a 
little puzzled at first by the coolness 
with which the new comer treated 
true-blue Protestantism, was still 
disposed to be well affected towards 
any one who called himself a High- 
Churclman. He had hated Mr, 
Sloman far too cordially not to like 
the profession of principles which 
that gentleman and his disciples 
would have voted Anathema Ma- 
ranatha. Mrs. Welter, too—this 
was before 'ora Noseleigh’s great 
offence—saw at once the advantage 
given her by the new light. She 
had been defeated purely for want 
of some principle to defend, and 
now here was Mr. Dashwood openly 
declaring that the prejudice against 
cards and dancing was an ungracious 
remnant of Puritanism! Indeed, Mr. 
Dashwood was ready to open the 
door to more amusement than even 
this good lady could sanction, for, 
although he was awfully ascetic on 
Fridays, he deliberately proposed to 
her one day that the whist-club 
should meet on the evening of the 
weekly feast-day, viz. Sunday. But 
the fear of Miss Travers was before 
the eyes of Mrs. Welter, aided per¬ 
haps by some recollection of Mr. 
Welter’s sermons: so this she de¬ 
clined : hut, nevertheless, a fast alli¬ 
ance rapidly formed between the 
iate rector's widow and Mr. Dash¬ 
wood, to the great profit of the for¬ 
mer. The basis of agreement was 
chiefly a change of names. The 
whist-club, the chess-club, &c. took 
the appellations of sundry Anglo- 
Saxon Saints. The old 1 Ladies' 
Lying-in and Baby-Linen Charity,’ 
which was nearly extinct, owing to 
the more widely extended popularity 
of Miss Travers’ rival ‘Society for 
the Conversion of the Negroes of the 
Cold Coast/ was now baptized the 
‘Guild of our Blessed Lady,’ its 
#rmbo1, B. V. M., in white-headed 
pins on a white-satin pincushion, 


being ostentatiously exposed on the 
drawing-room tables of the mem¬ 
bers. All these were strokes of real 
genius. The young ladies came ra¬ 
pidly round again to Mrs. Welter’s 
side; and, in spite of a rumour in¬ 
dustriously disseminated by Miss 
Travers, that the curate at an 
archery meeting once engaged a lady 
for the next waltz but one, departed 
to church, despatched the daily ser¬ 
vice, and then returned to fulfil his 
engagement — in spite of all this, 
things went so swimmingly with Mr* 
Dashwood, that altar-cloths were 
fast supplanting Berlin-wool-work 
throughout Noseleigh, and the coun¬ 
try round about. Indeed, but for 
an unlucky accident, we might in 
time have come to nunneries and 
sisterhoods of charity, or even so 
roused public opinion and Tom Nose¬ 
leigh’s feelings, that Lord Noseleigh, 
in a fit of penitence for his ances¬ 
tors’ sacrilegious misdeeds, might pos¬ 
sibly have been induced to restore 
Noseleigh Abbey to its ancient and 
sacred uses. But, alas ‘or the freaks 
which Destiny plays with lofty aims 1 
one day M w Dashwood thought 
proper to celebrate the festival o 
St. Slawkenbergius, the patron saint 
of Noseleigh, at a holy well two 
miles out of the town. The children 
of the charity-schooi went in pro¬ 
cession to the place, where a repast 
o cates and ale was prepared for 
them. The surgeon’s apprentice, 
who acted as acolyte, is supposed to 
have doctored the beer—at any rate, 
the youthful assembly was brought 
back to Noseleigh in three carts and 
a direful state of intoxication; and 
so strongly was the public feeling 
aroused by these circumstances, or 
at least the feeling of that vulgar 
public to which the parents of the 
school children belonged, that Mr. 
Dashwood, after being four times 
pelted down the High Street, and 
once ducked in the Nose, w'as obliged 
to quit Noseleigh for ever—in the 
very moment of victory. 

fhe variations of opinion respect¬ 
ing the curate’s proceedings failed to 
make the smallest impression on the 
sleepy nature of our rector, till his 
morale was touched through his 
physique. In other words, he got 
pelted himself one* evening, and 
thereupon grew very anxious for 
Mr. Dash wood’s departure. When 
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that gentleman did actually resign, 
he immediately determined that the 
next person to whom he delegated 
the pastoral office should neither be 
one who would get into scrapes, like 
Mr. ]> ash wood, nor one who would 
rebuke his good dinners by iuuendoes 
conveyed through a self-denying 
grace, like Mr. 8Inman. For some 
time he did the whole duty of his 
parish without assistance, thereby 
turning into actual agony the hope 
deferred with which each of the two 
parties in Noseleigh looked forward 
to the coming of the next curate, 
each expecting a partisan to side 
with or an enemy to combat. The 
utter absence of anything prononcti 
in Mr. Smith, drove us to seek ex¬ 
citement in criticism of his curates, 
and now there was no food to satisfy 
our cravings. Smith was a stone, 
when we were asking for bread, and 
would have put up with a serpent. 
Happily for us his personal reign ter¬ 
minated in a month, for his unusual 
exertions brought on a severe attack 
of gout. Never having suffered five 
minutes 1 pain in his life, he was 
almost out of his wits. Without 
losing a day, be posted to London 
and saw Chambers and Brodie. One 
or other of them hinted that Wies¬ 
baden might suit him ; and accord¬ 
ingly Smith settled to start for Wies¬ 
baden in a fortnight, — the only 
obstacle in the way of his going at 


once being the want of a curate. As 
the readiest method of supplying 
himself, he advertised in a Church 
newspaper for a clergyman of mo¬ 
derate views, to take charge of a 
large country parish for three months 
—terms fifty pounds, and the use of 
a comfortable parsonage-house. 

The next day but one came the 
following answer:— - : 

The Honourable and Reverend Fred¬ 
erick Cavendish has perceived the Rev. 
M. A/s advertisement in the - Ga¬ 
zette. Though Mr. Cavendish has never 
been in the active exercise of his profes¬ 
sion, on which he is not dependent, he 
would not object to take the charge of 
the cure in question for a limited period. 
Terms are not material in Mr. Caven¬ 
dish's case, 

Grafton Hotel , London. 

Though the rector, mindful of 
former curates escapades, had deter¬ 
mined to make careful inquiry re¬ 
specting the applicants in answer to 
his advertisement, yet this note 
looked so well, and he himself was 
so anxious to be off, that he closed 
with Mr. Cavendish at once. 

On the morning of the third day 
after the acceptance had been sent, 
Mr. Smith and lady departed for 
Wiesbaden; and in the evening of 
the same day Mr, Cavendish reached 
the Noseleigh Anns in a post-chaise 
and pair. 


( /HAP. II. 


Our new curate arrived on a }Ion- 
day— nearly a whole week before 
his powers and peculiarities could be 
tested in the pulpit. This was vex¬ 
atious; but he would, of course, call 
on Ins principal parishioners, and 
great was the speculation as to the 
household which would he first hon¬ 
oured with a visit. The 4 Honour¬ 
able' prefixed to his name had done 
its work, aud more than one family 
bore deadly malice to its neighbours, 
because their position in society en¬ 
titled them potentially to an earlier 
call. Luckily, very luckily, as the 
event proved, for Mr. Cavendish, he 
selected the Collinses as the first re¬ 
cipients of his attentions. It is, we 
must confess, not improbable that 
the form of Julia Collins may have 
caught his eye, as she stood in the 
huge bay-window of her father's 
house overlooking the churchyard. 


However, it was certainly fortunate 
he paid his first visit there. That 
old Radical, Co]!ins pere, already ex¬ 
asperated by the departure of his 
periodical victim in the Western He - 
raid, Mr. Dashwood, had been growl¬ 
ing maledictions ever since he heard 
that his successor was an Honour¬ 
able, and of 4 moderate views.’ Fail¬ 
ing the ordinary objects of his attack, 
he would probably have been driven 
to seek other and new ones, and 
might accordingly have considerably 
spoiled, as my story will shew, the 
career of Our New Curate in Nose* 
eigh. But this preference in visit¬ 
ing conciliated him altogether, he 
being no less sensitive to Mr. Caven¬ 
dish’s rank than is usual with gen- 
tiemen of his politics. He received 
Mr. Cavendish even civilly, did not 
sneer at the Church, and took great 
pains to enlighten his visitor as to 
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the state of the battle then being 
fought between the North Devon¬ 
shire Company and the London 
aud Ilfracombe Direct Atmospheric. 
Since this great contest just then 
agi rated deeply the public mind of 
Noseleigh, I may *as well take the 
opportunity of mentioning, that the 
partialities of our town were alto¬ 
gether enlisted on the side of the 
Direct Atmospheric, which bad pro¬ 
mised us a station in the middle of 
the market-place, and carriage of our 
produce to London at next to nothing. 
Mr. Collins, partly because be was a 
:nan of business, and partly because 
he liked to fly in the face of his 
neighbours, warmly supported the 
pretensions of the North Devonshire, 
not countenancing it the less because 
it promised to spoil by its station 
that view of Noseleigh of which we 
Nose-leighons were so proud. It was 
somethi ig to have the ear of a per¬ 
son likely to be as influential as the 
Hon. 31 r. Cavendish; and accord¬ 
ingly old Collins discoursed away on 
traffic, carriage, and so forth, for the 
best part of half-an-hour, to the con¬ 
siderable discontent of his daughter, 
who wished to draw out the hand¬ 
some gentleman beside her on more 
familiar topics. Mr. Cavendish list¬ 
ened attentively, occasionally making 
remarks on the rival railways which 
old C. thought surprisingly perti¬ 
nent for a clergyman, and then, 
turning to «3ulia, made some observ¬ 
ation on the scenery of Noseleigh. 
Tbi s was the commencement of a con¬ 
versation respecting scenery in gene¬ 
ral, and Devonshire scenery in parti¬ 
cular, which was becoming rather 
dangerous in reference to the curate's 

G' 

popularity with the lady’s father 
(for old Collins, though he let his 
daughter utter as much rapturous 
nonsense as she pleased, had yet been 
of late beyond measure irritated by 
the scenery argument against the 
North Devonshire station), when 
Jdr. Cavendish, with consummate 
skill, effected a diversion apropos of 
the word 1 >evonshire. 

4 You know,* said he, ‘ we Caven¬ 
dishes are naturally biassed in favour 
of everything connected with De- 
Tons hire.' 

This masterly allusion to the aris¬ 
tocratic head of his bouse, fairly 
overcame both father and daughter, 
and Mr. Cavendish rose to depart 


with the very visible tokens of 
an unconditional surrender before 
him. 

I need not detail the particulars 
of the round of visits which the new 
curate paid in the course of the 
week. Suffice it to say, that in 
every house he displayed the greatest 
strategetical skill, adapting himself 
to the partialities and slipping past 
the prejudices of the inmates in a 
way that was quite wonderful. In 
case of difficulty, the association of 
Devonshire with its duke became the 
ready subject of an allusion, and proved 
uniformly irresistible with bis hearers. 
But it was manifest that he was dis¬ 
inclined to commit himself to any 
opinion on the religious controversies 
which distracted the place. This was 
unsatisfactory to us in the warmth 
of our partisanship, but, of course, 
Sunday must decide the points in 
doubt. Well, Sunday came, and Mr. 
Cavendish—a tall, good-looking gen¬ 
tleman, with black whiskers, almost 
unclericaily bushy, and a keen ex¬ 
pression of face—mounted the read¬ 
ing-desk, and read the prayers un¬ 
commonly well on the whole, though 
a little natural nervousness caused 
him to make a few mistakes. Then 
came the sermon. The young ladies 
looked out the text with most un¬ 
sparing vigour; and the controver¬ 
sialists set themselves to decide whe¬ 
ther they were to have a friend or 
an enemy. But the sermon at once 
disappointed, pleased, and edified us 
all. It contained no word on Tract- 
arianism, Protestantism, or any other 
4 word of fear.’ It was a learned, 
elaborate, and most vituperative at¬ 
tack on the Unitarians . Here and 
there it contained an expression, 
which a critic would have perhaps 
objected to as hardly drawn from the 
well of English undefiled, and in its 
general complexion it was rather too 
rhetorical. But it was decidedly 
striking; and most of us left the 
tfhurch very nearly convinced that 
the Unitarian controversy was the 
great question of the day, and that 
the polemics of Noseleigh had up to 
the present moment been exerted 
against shadows. There was not a 
Unitarian in the place, so we were 
for once unanimous; and Mr. Col¬ 
lins, whose friend the stout Baptist 
minister had been aggravated by the 
Unitarians in some matter connected 
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with Lady Hew ley’s Charity, was 
disposed to he gratified. 

But there was one thing in Mr. 
Cavendish’s performance which not 
a little surprised and startled myself 
and a few more of the congregation. 
Every now and then—three times, I 
should say, in the course of his ser¬ 
mon—he stopped short at the end of 
an argumentative passage, and, after 
a little hesitation, gave utterance to 
uncouth sounds for the space of half 
a minute—sounds which might be 
taken from the High Dutch or Che¬ 
rokee Indian tongues, but which 
certainly belonged to no language 
with which ordinary people are ac¬ 
quainted. It was, of course, impos¬ 
sible that an incident so extraordi¬ 
nary should not be remarked upon. 
Some ascribed it to an affection of 
the throat: others (few in number— 
but was not Miss Travers among 
them ?) spoke uneasily among them¬ 
selves about ‘Irving’ and ‘ unknown 
tongues’—and, indeed, had not the 
rapid growth of Mr. Cavendish’s po¬ 
pularity drowned all cavils, and 
every denial of his perfection, this 
last insinuation might have come to 
something. 

It ended, however, in nothing but a 
little transient surprise. For myself , 
I suspended my judgment, for the 
exercise of which I had no very 
early opportunity, since, although 
the same peculiarity was observable 
in all Mr. Cavendish’s sermons on 
Uni ta nanism (and he preached a 
series), I left Noseleigh the day after 
his first exhibition for three weeks. 

I found on my return that there 
had occurred in Noseleigh events 
which baffled all comprehension; 
the whole lace of society was 
changed. Paris before and after the 
great 24th of February was a joke to 
it. And our new curate was the ma¬ 
gician who had effected it all. The 
first thing I heard was, that the 
‘ Society lor the Conversion of the 
Negroes of the Gold Coast’ and the 
4 Guild of our Blessed Lady’ had dis¬ 
appeared — they were united—amal¬ 
gamated ; their junction was to be for¬ 
mally announced and ratified at a 
meeting in the rectory drawing-room 
that very evening. By what mira¬ 
cles of persuasion Mr. Cavendish had 
brought about this astonishing result 
I cannot say. I ordy heard the 
fact nakedly announced. ‘Can it 


be,’ thought I, 1 that the societies are 
to unite on the basis of assisting the 
negresses at their accouchcmeuts ?' 

But, no! the new association had 
nothing that looked like obstetrical 
in its appellation. Pincushions and 
B. V. M. had vanished for ever. We 
were henceforth, we of Noseleigh, to 
be the parents of the * Church of 
England Philanthropic Association,’ 
a society which in its ultimate deve- 
lopement might be expected to em¬ 
brace the world. Neither the negroes 
nor the 4 ladies who loved their 
lords’ of Noseleigh were to be for¬ 
gotten, A separate branch was to 
exercise its functions in each of these 
departments. But not these only, 
hut every one throughout the whole 
extent of the universe who laboured 
under any bodily or mental ill was 
to be the subject of the society’s 
solicitude. Universal philanthropy, , 

conducted on the principles of the I 

Church of England, was to be its 
characteristic object—this had for a 
week past been matter of general 
agreement, the details being reserved 
for future settlement. I 

I went to the meeting at the 
rectory, and heard Mr. Cavendish 
deliver an eloquent and touching j 

address. In his peroration he was 
magnificent. ‘ To adopt,’ said he, 

‘the language usually employed in 
the description of highly useful but 
more secular undertakings, our so¬ 
ciety will have its terminus in Nose¬ 
leigh, its trunk line will pass at once 
through Africa and Australia, its 
branch lines will permeate the world. I 
It will throw open to the philan¬ 
thropic public the dense vegetation 
of Australian error, the ’ yet un¬ 
worked mines of immorality in Tim- 
buctoo. Civilization will be con¬ 
veyed from Noseleigh to regions 
which have only to know it to appre¬ 
ciate it, and the return carriages will | 
bring back to us the gratitude of 
converted millions. The demand 
will create a yet undreamed of sup¬ 
ply, the supply will ever call forth 
new demands. And to the enlight¬ 
ened originators of this great and 
spirited undertaking, it may confi¬ 
dently be expected to produce a 
profit beyond the anticipations of the 
most sanguine speculation in the ad¬ 
miration and imitation of our country 
and the universal world.’ 

The rapture of his auditors was 
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unbounded—nay, was hardly checked 
when the collection of subscriptions 
began. Mr. Collins actually headed 
the list with a donation of 20/., which 
he ostentatiously threw down on the 
table; the admiral followed with the 
same sum ; others with proportionate 
amounts,—even Mrs. Welter, with 
what she called her mite. The sub¬ 
scriptions amounted to 60 or 70/. 

4 Who shall be treasurer?’ said 
3Ir. Cavendish. 

4 Better pay it into Glyn and Co.,’ 
answered the cautious Mr. Collins. 

‘ Ait!' said Mr. Cavendish, with a 
smile, ‘myhankers! Suppose 1 draw 
a cheque on them, and they will 
credit us to the amount.’ 
i And the curate took from a desk 
one of Glyn’s cheque-books, and 
II drew the cheque accordingly. But 
hardly one of us, as we stood over 
i him, could help seeing that it was for 
200/. Had Mr. Cavendish wanted 
auvthing to add to his popularity, 
tiie combined delicacy and generosity 
I of this proceeding would have com- 
I pletely done his work. 

I There was, however, yet another 
I way for Mr, Cavendish’s reputation 
to extend itself. I found that he 
had not been long in Nose lei gh 
| before he proved himself as con¬ 
summate and far-seeing a man of 
business as he was an accomplished 
l and liberal gentleman. A very few 
days after his arrival he announced 
himself a thorough-going supporter 
of Mr. Collins’s views ou railway 
matters: he repudiated the Direct 
Atmospheric altogether. Such a 
I course was directly at variance with 
the strongest prepossessions of the 

I Noseleighan public, and the curate’s 
fame was apparently in the greatest 
danger. But see the result. In less 
than a week there arrived authentic 
intelligence that the Direct London 
and Ilfracombe had proved a bubble, 

I and burst irreparably. The chair¬ 
man had fled to Boulogne, the 
secretary and deposits were not 
'forthcoming, and the provisional 
committeemen were shewn to have 
been men of straw. Noseleigh was 
mad with rage at the way in which 
it had bceu treated; the railway 
witnesses, who had volunteered to 
I come up and prove the traffic-tables, 
found themselves mulcted of their 
I promised expenses and deprived of 
their antici (Kited trip; the station in 
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the market-place was lost for ever; 
and, above all, the whole of the in¬ 
habitants felt they had been made 
fools of. However, abuse of the 
Direct Atmospheric soon lost itself 
in admiration of the curate’s pre¬ 
science. 1‘eople seemed not to 
know how to ascribe too many fa¬ 
culties and powers to this Admirable 
Crichton—this compound of wisdom 
and goodness. As to the gentleman 
himself, he disclaimed all merit in 
the matter. ‘It w-as Mr. Collins’s 
good sense, Mr. Collins’s clear expla¬ 
nations of the state of the case, which 
had led him to express so publicly 
and positively his distrust of the 
London and Ilfracombe.’ Slowly, 
but surely, Mr. Collins began to 
share the curate’s popularity. The 
Noseleigh vestry had already found 
that this plague of their meetings 
and scrutinizer of their misdeeds bad 
been completely disarmed. Mr. C. 
was now r as gentle with them as a 
lamb, and the relief was inexpressible. 
The speakers were not now called to 
order every five minutes, the annual 
rate was passed without opposition, 
and the churchwardens escaped being 
libelled in the Western Herald . I 
think I may say that so altered w r as 
the general opinion of Mr. Collins, 
that people were even becoming re¬ 
conciled to a fact which was daily 
getting more evident—the increasing 
admiration for Julia Collins on the 
part of the aristocratic curate. Peo¬ 
ple did whisper, 1 What will his 
family say ?’ but they did not write 
anonymous information to the Duke 
of Devonshire, as w’ould without 
doubt have been the case under like 
circumstances a month before. And 
in a lew days more a piece of news 
almost raised Mr. Collins to the level 
of Mr. Caveudish. The North 
Devonshire, to whom the held was 
now quite open, announced that they 
would grant some concessions as to 
the course of their line which had 
been demanded by the inhabitants 
of Noseleigh, but which the Company 
had refused to make, irritated, with¬ 
out doubt, by the support accorded 
to their rivals of the London and 
Ilfracombe. The Noseleighans, who 
had no right or reason to expect 
anything of the kind, were over¬ 
joyed ; and it was simultaneously 
reported that the Company had 
yielded exclusively at the instance of 
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Mr. Collins. The curate took ad¬ 
vantage of the excitement to propose 
that a subscription should be opened 
for the purchase of a piece of plate 
to be presented to the old gentleman, 
and so opportunely was the proposal 
made, that it was received with ac¬ 
clamation. Fifty pounds were sub¬ 
scribed at once, although not a soul 
could have supposed that the purses 
of Noselcigh could or would have 
disgorged such a sum, after seventy 
pounds had been collected only a 
week before. But so it was, and the 
plate was ordered by Mr. Cavendish 
of a London silversmith whom he 
patronised. I saw it when it arrived 
—a broad salver, ornamented with 
elaborately worked arabesques. A 
few only of the privi leged were per¬ 
mitted to inspect it while it lay at 
the rectory awaiting the inscription. 
But these few told all their friends 
in confidence that the salver, to judge 
from its size and splendour, must 
have cost nearer a hundred and fifty 
than fifty pounds. 

Thus did our new curate heal the 
bitterest of the distractions which 
had rent society in Xoseleigh—that 
caused by the universal antagonism 
of Mr. Collins. ! should exhaust 
the patience of my readers if I de¬ 
tailed to them all the various other 
strifes, heats, and divisions, to which 
his soothing influence was applied. 
Singled dexterity, good temper, and 
liberality, performed the feat. As 
an instance of the delicate manner in 
which he employed this last agency, 
I will just allude to his conduct in 
reference to one of what may be 
called the smaller cross-divisions of 
the place, and I mention it parti¬ 
cularly on account of an interesting 
circumstance which accompanied it. 
There were, and all in the town, two 
rival drapers' shops, al most the only 
case with us of opposition trading. 
The rarity of such rival ry made us 
all partizans of one or the other 
interest— customers, and staunch 
ones, of either 'odfish or Macsilkie. 
It is hardly credible, but so was the 
fact, that not a few of his flock were 
anxious for the generous and influ¬ 
ential curate to pronounce in favour 
of one shop or the other. Before 
Mr, Cavendish had been long in 
Xoseleigh, he was inveigled on fri¬ 
volous pretences into the two esta¬ 
blishments successively. He bought 


gloves in one and a pocket-handker¬ 
chief in the other, and examined a 
number of other articles in both. It 
so happened that he expressed grea t 
admiration of some handsome damasks 
which each shop was making its 
show article. He really could not 
decide between them: both were 
perfect of their kind; Macsilkies 
were extremely chaste, Codfish’s the 
richest he had seen. He really 
wished his mother could see them; 
perhaps one might do for the cur¬ 
tains of the library, and the other 
for those of the third drawing-room 
at Masborough Castle. 11 was curious 
that his mother was furnishing those 
rooms, and had been particularly 
disappointed in the damask sub¬ 
mitted to her. These remarks were 
devoured by the shopmen and the 
ladies who had persuaded him to 
enter the shops. For they at onrc 
and surely settled the question, 
which had been earnestly agitated in 
Noseleigh, respecting the individual 
family of Cavendishes to which Mr* 
Cavendish belonged. It was now 
beyond doubt that he was the son of 
Lord Kingsland, of Masbarcrttgh 
(’astle, in Y orkshire. The Town 
Library had a Burke's Peerage , 
which shewed at once that Frederick 
D’Arcy Cavendish was the second 
son of that nobleman, in holy orders; 
and that the eldest son, by a former 
marriage, was forty-three years old, 
married and childless. This exciting 
news spread in all di sections, nor did 
it tail to reach Messrs. Macsilkie and 
Codfish, since that very evening two 
large parcels arrived almost simulta¬ 
neously at the rectory, each directed 
to the Right Honourable Lord 
Viscount Kingsland, Masborough 
Castle, Vorks, 4 care of the 1 Ion. and 
Rev. Frederick Cavendish. On 
approval.* 

Meanwhile, it was perfectly maiu- 
fest to all who concerned themselves 
in the matter — which category in¬ 
cluded pretty nearly everybody in 
the place—that things were coming 
to a crisis between the curate and 
Julia Collins. Every evening he 
might be seen crossing the road, 
ostensibly to the church and church - 
ard, but the visit always ended in 
is being invited through the bay- 
window by old Collins to come in 
and drink tea. Xor did he ever 
leave the house of his entertainer be- 
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fore ten o'clock, sometimes not before 
midnight. 

As you lingered under the window, 
you could hear Julia’s voice raised 
in singing her favourite songs, and 
then the curate's deep bass modu¬ 
lated to soft accord, as he expressed 
his enthusiastic approval. One per¬ 
son, moreover, reported that he had 
been sitting one beautiful summer 
evening — of course through the 
merest accident — on a grave-stone 
below the Collins’ window, and 
that it had been quite impossible for 
him to avoid overhearing a speech 
of Mr. Cavendish’s, addressed to 
some lady by his side, in the course 
of which blue sky, night, and twi¬ 
light, were compared to blue eyes, 
black eyes, and grey eyes, and the 
preference was pointedly given to 
the last, Asi Julia’s eyes were most 
undoubtedly grey, it was impossible 
to escape the application. To say 
the truth, I have since learned, and 
may with confidence inform the 
reader, that the curate's homage had 
completely turned the poor girl’s 
head. What with his appearance, 
his sermons, his popularity, and his 
prospective coronet, he seemed to 
her more worthy of heaven than 
earth. Still, openly as his admira¬ 
tion was expressed, it was long before 
he made anything like a positive 
declaration. Over and over again 
she recalled to mind his language — 
his passionate language. Could there 
be any doubt of his attachment? 
No, it was impossible. Why then 
delay the full expression of his feel¬ 
ings? She had it. It must be so. 
His family were doubtless opposing 
the natch. A thousand visions of 
haughty aristocratic fathers, meekly 
angelic, persecuted young ladies, 
spirited, devoted, disinherited sons; 
ideas which two years of strenuous 
novel-reading had engendered and 
nourished, crowded into her mind at 
once. She felt herself a heroine—she 
tot equal to any amount of persecu - 
tioa — she would bear anything for 
hi* sake; and, just as she had thus 
concluded, he stood before her. He 
had stepped through the window 
from the churchyard, and was looking 
it her with an expression of face 
compounded to her eye of mingled 
tenderness and sorrow. He threw 
himself into a chair, and remained 
for a few moments gazing .at the 


delicate hand which was careless! v 
placed on an arm of the sofa. Then, 
raising his eyes to her face, he said, 
with some agitation,— 

‘ Julia —may I—if I dared- 

and t ien he stopped. 11 was too 
much for her. She burst into tears. 
Mr. Cavendish’s agitation increased, 
and he attempted — rather clumsily, 
it must be confessed—to console her. 
But Julia’s resolution was taken, 
and, after a few deep-drawn so!»s, she 
commenced with tolerable firmness,— 

* Mr. Cavendish — Frederick — I 
know all. Your father—your noble 
father—has forbidden your presence 
here. Go—leave me for ever—I am 
not worthy of the sacrifice you would 
make for me.* 

This generous devotedness ap¬ 
parently overpowered the curate. 
For a short time he made no reply, 
but in the end she felt his arm steal 
round her waist. 

4 Julia,* said he, ‘ adorable Julia, 
hear me. All is not yet lost—I may 
yet persuade-* 

But Mr. Collins's step was heard 
outside the door. Mr. Cavendish 
drew a ring from her finger, replaced 
it by the glittering diamond he him¬ 
self wore, imprinted a kiss on her 
unresisting lips, and vanished through 
the window by which he had entered. 

It did not at ail surprise Julia 
Collins when she heard next day 
that he had announced his intention 
of leaving Noseleigh for London, and 
remaining there hi Saturday. The 
pretext for his departure was as fol¬ 
lows. Some most daring robberies 
had lately been effected in the neigh¬ 
bourhood and outskirts of Noseleigh. 
Major Grafters* house had been 
broken into, and the plate carried 
off; nay, even Mrs. Welter’s cottage 
had been stripped of the silver tea- 
service which the inhabitants of 
Noseleigh presented to her husband, 
the late rector, on the thirtieth 
annivei sary of his incumbency. This 
last robbery was attended by cir¬ 
cumstances of peculiar atrocity, the 
robbers having severely beaten and 
stunned Mr. Cavendish’s own groom, 
who had been kindly sent by him to 
sleep in the house as a protection. 
Everybody was frightened, and Mr. 
Collins took upon himself to secure 
the presence of a famous I >ndon 
police-officer. Mr. Cavendish thought 
even stronger measures necessary, 
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and publicly stated that the great 
object of his visit to London was the 
communication of these atrocities to 
the Secretary of State, with whom 
he was acquainted. But .Julia knew 
better what was the real cause of his 
absence. He was gone to plead with 
Lord Kin island, and she t rembled as 
she thought of the violent scene at 
that moment transacted between them; 
of the proud, obdurate father, the 11i m, 
but respectful son; of the prayers, 
the threats of disinherison, the ma¬ 
ledictions lavished on her head. 

But she exerted herself to seem 
indifferent; and it was with a me¬ 
lancholy interest that she went in 
the evening to a large tea-party at 
Miss Travers’ house, partly convened 
for the purpose of exhibiting a con¬ 
verted -Jew (the early first-fruits of 
the Church of England Philanthropic 
Association), but mainly in order to 
devise some little mark of attention 
to be shewn, or some little memento 
to be presented, to the all-popular 
curate on his return. When the 
guests met, a thousand proposals 
were made and rejected. Several 
looked well, but were viewed askance 
as being too expensive. Indeed the 
master-mind and persuasive powers 
of Mr. Cavendish were wanting, the 
fountain of liberality appeared dried 
up, aud the ancient thrift of the 
Noseleigbans pressed down the elas- 

CHAr 

So it was albata ; and very shortly 
the Hon. and Rev. Frederick Caven¬ 
dish himself turned out to be base 
metal. 

In the afternoon of the day after 
the revelation related above, the ex¬ 
pected official from Bow Street ar¬ 
rived, charged not only with the 
mission of investigating the robberies 
which had taken place, but also with 
that of apprehending the secretary of 
the defunct London and Ilfracombe 
] direct Atmospheric Railway, who 
was reported at head-quarters to be 
masquerading as a clergyman at 
Noseleigh. 

Yes, it was so. Our new curate 
was nothing more than a swindler. 
After the evaporation of the Condon 
and I! fracombe, he had sought about 
where to bestow himself and the 
deposits until the next Americau 
steamer should sail. Invited pro¬ 
bably by the greenness of the Nose- 


[August, 

ticity of their generous inclinations. 
Miss Travers seemed to feel this, 
and rightly judging that a man's 
absence is sometimes best supplied 
by material objects savouring of his 
presence, she determined to produce, 
for the inspection of the company, 
in spite of the positive prohibition of 
the curate, the salver destined to be 
presented to Mr. Collins, with a 
private view of which she had been 
indulged. It had been sent to her 
bouse from the rectory at her earnest 
and persevering solicitation, though 
with an express pledge that it should 
be shewn to no one. Nevertheless, 
she yielded to the temptation; and 
so sooner had she gently hinted that 
it was in her possession, than the 
chorus of requests to see it was so 
loud and so universal, that she was 
at once compelled to have it brought 
into the room. It came in its oaken 
case, and there was a burst of ad¬ 
miration as they gazed on its broad 
and resplendent surface. Those who 
had been standing at the sides of the 
room crowded round the table; and 
among them the converted Israelite, 
whose eyes sparkled with eagerness 
almost un-Christian at the sight of 
silver plate. He bent over it, and 
pored into it; then starting back, in 
a tone o unmitigated disgust and 
astonishment he exclaimed, 

‘s'help me, it’s uaujata !’ 

in. 

leigbans in patronizing so enthusi¬ 
astically his railway scheme, he had 
determined to quarter himself on 
them or a few weeks. Mr. Smith's 
advertisement, which happened to 
catch his eye, decided the character 
in which he was to figure. II is 
preparation for the ministry consisted 
solely in walking into Messrs, Wiley 
and Putnam's shop in Waterloo 
Place and purchasing a volume of 
American sermons, the authorship 
of which he shrewdly supposed was 
not likely to be detected at Noseleigh. 
It happened that he pitched upon 
the publication of a Boston divine, 
written with all the energy of local 
polemics against the Socinian sect, 
which, as our readers are, perhaps, 
aware, is gradually numbering among 
its adherents all the descendants of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. ’here was 
but one piece of ill-luck in the se¬ 
lection. The orthodox author bad 
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weighted the most convincing of his 
argumentative paragraphs with quo¬ 
tations from the Greek, by way of 
making them fly steadily, and driving 
them more closely home. Mr. Ca¬ 
vendish's early education not having 
qualified him for the interpretation 
of the learned languages, and it being 
besides matter of great doubt with 
him whether the Greek was not the 
essential part of what he was reading, 
he supplied the place 01 the quota¬ 
tions with sundry inarticulate mut- 
terings, which he trusted the con¬ 
gregation would either not hear or 
would take for Greek as much as 
any thing else. This was the solution 
of the Cherokee mystery. 

The gains, then, in Noseleigh of 
the Hon. and Rev. Frederick Ca¬ 
vendish, alias Charles Stafford, Esq. 
(Hon. Sec.), alias Mr. AVilliam Bun¬ 
ker, alias i )owny Bill, may be sum¬ 
med up as follows 

First of all, bed and board for 
four w eeks gratis, the bills being, of 
course, unpaid. 

Secondly, seventy pounds, sub¬ 
scribed for the foundation of the 
Church of England Philanthropic 
Association. 

Thirdly, fitly pounds subscribed 
for Mr. Collins's piece of plate. 

Fourthly, two large packages of 
valuable damask. 

Fifthly and lastly—to the discredit 
of human nature — Julia Collins's 
diamond ring . 

Moreover, Mr. Cavendish was sup¬ 
posed by the police-officer to know 
more of the robberies committed in 
despite of his soi-disant groom (the 
missing actuary of the London and 
Ilfracombe), than was quite accor¬ 
dant with the clerical character. 


In exchange for the money and 
valuables carried off, the Nose.eighans 
had in hand, 1st, a cheque for 200/. 
on Glyn, Hallifax, and Co., taken 
from a genuine cheque-book, but 
returned with 4 no effects’ marked 
on it, aT the funds of the London 
and Ilfracombe having been drawm 
out by the chairman and secretary 
some weeks ago; 2d, a salver of 
patent registered albata plate, value 
two pounds, ten shillings; 3d, a 
ring of mosaic gold, with a paste 
diamond, value three shillings and 
sixpence, in the possession of Miss 
Collins. 

It is needless to say that Lord 
Ivingsland indignantly repudiated, for 
himself and his son, Frederick Ca¬ 
vendish, all connexion with (>ur 
New Curate. 

That ingenious gentleman escaped 
across the Atlantic in safety. The 
expected arrival of the policeman 
frightened him away a day before 
his time; but, luckily for him, the 
incredulity of the people of Noseleigh 
was so great as to stagger for awhile 
liis pursuers. They remained on the 
spot so long, that the steamer had 
sailed before their return to London 
on his track. 

i ?e went, but he left us sadder and 
w ? iser men. We were ashamed to 
return at once to our old bickerings, 
Mr. Collins was ashamed to vituper¬ 
ate, Miss Travers had not the face 
to anathematize, and, though the 
Church of England Philanthropic 
was allowed to pass silently into 
oblivion, the Guild of Our Lady and 
the Gold Coast Society had no heart 
to resume their antagonism. Wc 
have been more knowing and less 
uncharitable ever since. 


ARISTOPHANES* 


YTR. IIOLDEN is a Cambridge 
III scholar, who a few r years ago 
obtained the highest classical honours 
of his university. He undertook the 
task which we now propose to criticize 
at the instance of the present Bishop of 
Manchester, whose pupil he appears 


to have been at Birmingham, and 
whose instructions he repays in the 
dedication and preface with w r hat, 
even in the conventional dress of 
modern Latinity, must seem to the 
calm judgment of a looker-on rather 
extravagant praise. The object pro- 


* Amtoph&nis Comoedia* Untlecim : textum ad fidem optimorum librorum emen- 
datum notulisque subinde criticis exornatura usibus scholarum accommodabat, 
indicem nominum adjunxit Hubertus A. Holden, A.M. Coll. SS. Trin. ap. Cant. 
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posed to him was the furnishing of 
an edition of Aristophanes, which 
should be suited by its character and 
. compass for t he use of schools ; and 
this he has endeavoured to attain by 
the publication of a text carefully 
corrected, and at i he same time cleared 
from all objectionable passages, fol¬ 
lowed by short critical notes in Latin, 
and an index of the various historical 
personages mentioned by his author. 
The result of his labours is com¬ 
prised in a handsome octavo, taste¬ 
fully printed, and altogether well 
adapted to gratify those who are 
more or less disposed (as who is not P) 
to judge by externals. But it is not 
on externals alone that the value of 
the book depends. INI r. ! [olden will, 
we trust, understand us when we 
say that we have not thought it 
necessary to institute a thorough cri- 
tical examination of all his remarks 
on the text, much less to draw out a 
detailed estimate of the particular 
relation in which he stands to pre¬ 
vious commentators. Still we have 
seen enough to assure ourselves that 
the notes are such as will sustain his 
reputation in that peculiar walk of 
philology which he has chosen,—not, 
perhaps, that which is most to our 
own mind, yet one which is unde¬ 
niably of great subsidiary importance, 
and which it is the especial boast of 
Cambridge to have pursued with 
success. Whether they can be said 
to fit his work for schools we must 
take leave to doubt. To us they 
appear better calculated to inte¬ 
rest the professed scholar,-—short 
remarks, the product of a tolerably 
extensive study of the language, such 
as one student would take pleasure 
in communicating to another, and 
in hearing his opinion of them. I evv 
boys, we suspect, even at our first 
schools, will make much of notes 
which presuppose so much know¬ 
ledge of the author, and such un¬ 
tiring enthusiasm in critical studies. 
A good school lecture would, we 
should have thought, take very dif¬ 
ferent ground. Aristophanes may 
be optimus Gracitatti magister; but 
his educational uses are much wider, 
inasmuch as he furnishes one ot the 
very best links by which a tutor may 
connect philology with history. Mr. 
Holden’s praiseworthy care in indicat¬ 
ing the passages where tragic authors 
are parodied might have suggested to 


him the propriety of drawing atten¬ 
tion to the position which his author 
occupied with reference to the lite¬ 
rature of his age. Taking it, how¬ 
ever, as an edition for scholars, and 
making allowance for some marks of 
a spirit oi university cliquism, which 
shews itself, e, g. in the somewhat 
disproportionate references made to 
JVIr. Shillcto and Mr. Paley, we may 
safely commend the book to our 
classical readers, as containing much 
that is curious and profitable. 

But our main concern with Aristo¬ 
phanes is, after all, as a writer, not for 
scholars, hut for mankind. Whatever 
may be the value of his works to stu¬ 
dents as an example ot Attic Greek or 
Attic manners, their real interest is 
clearly something quite beyond the 
sphere of mere scholarship. It is at 
studies alike for the critic of comic art 
and for the observer of life in its widest 
aspect, social, moral, and political, as 
reflected in history, that they have 
won so prominent a place in the 
literature of the w orld. Even those 
who use them as an instrument of 
school and college education are be¬ 
ginning to speak of them to their 
pupils as having more than an anti¬ 
quarian significance. Mitchell, many 
years ago, proclaimed his belief in 
the high moral teaching of the 
Aristophanic drama, and both his 
translation and his subsequent edi¬ 
tions of the several { lays were de¬ 
voted to enforcing that convict ton 
upon the world with a zeal which 
philology could not have called 
forth. ^ 1 r. Sewei 1, in his hook on the 
Dialogues of Plato , speaks of 4 the 
noble tone of morals, the elevated 
taste, the sound political wisdom, the 
boldness and acuteness of the satire, 
of which the grand object — seen 
throughout—is the correcting the 
follies of the day, and improving the 
condition of his country;' all of them 
features in one who 4 was no farce- 
writer, but a deep philosophical poli¬ 
tician, aiding to carry on the re¬ 
formation of an atrocious democracy.* 
Cambridge scholars will, doubtless, 
disown Mr. Mitchell for his bad 
G reek, and insinuate that Mr. Sewell 
finds this modern treatment of clas¬ 
sical antiquity convenient partly to 
cover a similar deficiency in exact 
criticism, partly as a w eapon of party 
w T arlare, and thus a Hermann and 
Mtiller controversy may be got up 
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in our own country on a small scale. 
For ourselves, in spite oi't heir philo¬ 
logical delinquencies, which are not 
easily to be palliated or explained 
away, we hold with the two modern 
partizan writers (for such they may 
fairly be called) as to the necessity of 
flfeidyingancient Greece in the light of 
nineteenth-century England. Arnold, 
differing as he did toto coelo from 
Clifford in political opinion, saw that 
to have infused life into Athenian 
history, albeit through the medium 
of party bitterness, was in itself a 
high praise. Our differences with 
Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Sewell are, as 
we shall have occasion to shew, 
equally wide; but we feel that they 
have brought the question to its true 
issue, and thank them for having 
shewn that the interest of those times 
is one which has not yet grown old. 
Both of them write a clever, livel} r , 
occasionally an eloquent style, the 
natural result of the same warmth of 
temperament which generates this 
enthusiasm upon contemporary ques¬ 
tions, and thus, as in the case of 
Southey, neutralizes, to a great de¬ 
gree, the cramping, formalizing effect, 
ordinarily to be expected from a life 
of literary seclusion or scholastic 
routine. 

It would seem, indeed, that there 
is something in the circumstances of 
the pre>ent day which renders an 
English scholar peculiarly capable of 
appreciating Aristophanes and his 
times. Jlichelet’s national jealousy 
of a commercial people may qualify 
him to throw a vivid and almost 
romantic interest over the dark 
picture of Carthaginian dominion. 
Strauss may have caught the linea¬ 
ments of Julian the Apostate by an 
intuitive perception, only possible to 
one who has Frederick William of 
Prussia before him. But it is the 
London man of letters or the Oxford 
professor who will be most likely to 
understand the questions, moral and 
political, agitated in Athens two 
thousand years ago. Several attempts 
have been made in Germany of late 
years to explain the admitted diffi¬ 
culty of Aristophanes’ position, par¬ 
ticularly with reference to Socrates; 
hut the marked disproportion be¬ 
tween the labour bestowed and the 
success which has attended it shews 
that the Germans have no living model 
omong them from which to judge. 


Some make him a Neo-Hegelian, an 
ultra-Liberal; others a clever rou&, 
without party or patriotism. Wie- 
land regarded the Clouds as a mere 
piece of comic exuberance, thrown off 
simply for fun’s sake; a more recent 
critic would have us believe that we 
owe the malicious caricature of the 
philosopher to the author’s exaspera¬ 
tion at the failure of the first edition 
of the p ay, which probably attacked 
only the Sophists, along with a few 
of the more outre members of the 
Socratic c ass. Even those who, like 
Ilegel, have seen that the real con¬ 
test was between the spirit of the 
old and the spirit of the new, exhibit 
occasionally an indistinctness of ap¬ 
prehension which shews them to have 
drawn their conclusions from their 
own thoughts or from books, not 
from anything in the shape of prac¬ 
tical life, daily working without 
them. English writers may not have 
thought on the mysteries of being 
and non-being, or of the necessity 
which, in the process of the revela¬ 
tion of the idea, generated first the 
Sophists and then Socrates; but they 
can see in the theological and politi¬ 
cal aspect of the last fifteen years 
enougfi to make them enter at once, 
with little difficulty and with few 
chances of being practically led astray, 
into the spirit of a period whicli, 
without fear of contradiction, we will 
call the most interesting crisis in 
the history of the most interesting 
people of profane antiquity. \Y hat- 
ever errors they may fall into will be 
the result, for the most part, not of 
the principle, but of its application. 
If they happen to ignore any 4 act or 
misrepresent any character, it must 
be set down as a distortion of view 
which vitiates their judgment on 
things modern, no less than on things 
ancient, it is by no means the result 
of any persuasion entertained by 
them that their own epoch is the 
medium through which the great 
Attic struggle, as it has been termed, 
between morality and religion, may 
be most clearly seen. 

We have thought it right to say 
thus much expressive of a general 
agreement with those who have 
sought to identity A istophanes with 
the English party, because, in pur¬ 
suing our own view of the subject, 
we shall have occasion to speak of 
them far more frequently in the Ian- 
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guage of difference than of assent. It 
is, indeed, amusing to see how perti¬ 
naciously our Oxford friends extol 
the moral purpose of a man who, 
were he to revive in these times, 
would be sure to give them abun¬ 
dant trouble and abundant reason 
to b ush for him as a coadjutor, 
however flattered they might feel by 
the support of so transcendent a 
genius, and however glad to have 
their dirty work so effectually done. 
Could they see him as he really was, 
they would at least feel some scruple 
in ratifying the unholy alliance ; but 
now, as he looms through the mist 
of ages, they allow themselves to lose 
sight in the distance of his less pleasing 
characteristics, or look upon them 
as inseparable from the circumstances 
by which he is surrounded, with a 
tolerance rare in itself and rigorously 
denied to other phenomena of the 
same period. Still we do wonder 
how in any case, and under any au¬ 
spices, a man can read through the 
eleven plays of Aristophanes and 
believe him, when all is done, to 
be a writer who had any sincere 
hatred of vice, any real zeal for 
religion and goodness. It will 
hardly be pretended that he ex¬ 
hibits impurity only for the sake of 
holding it up to scorn. Those who 
advance this plea must surely forget 
the end of the Achamians and the 
Wasp Si to mention nothing else, 
where he is not satirizing the manners 
of existing Athens, but picturing the 
mode of life to be led by an Athenian 
gentleman in the regenerate state of 
things. Possibly this may he pal¬ 
liated as a playful piece of license, 
containing, after all, a good moral; 
hut the vindication is hardly one 
which we should expect to hear 
from severe judges, whose very prin¬ 
ciple is not indulgence, but strict¬ 
ness. No one w ill doubt that A ; is- 
tophanes did believe Athens to be 
degenerating, and that for many of 
the vices which were then fashionable 
he had no taste, and, consequently 
(for it is impossible to be neutral, 
especially in the case of one who is 
himself not immaculate), a strong 
feeling of abhorrence; but it was 
only as an Englishman, full of insular 
prejudices, might delude himself into 
the be lief that he was a man of virtue 
because he kept to the pleasures that 
his fathers enjoyed, and did not run 


after French dissipation. Doubtless 
too, though fond of an irreverent 
joke himself on occasion, he believed 
(if belief is the word) that scep¬ 
ticism and atheism w f ere very bad 
things; but so did Roger Wildrake 
and Lord Thurlow, and so do many 
persons of their religious stamp now¬ 
adays, partly because, however low 
their practice may be, they wish to 
have good principles as something to 
fall back upon in their better mo¬ 
ments, partly because their tempta¬ 
tions do not lie in the direction of 
bold speculation, and so there is 
nothing to interfere with their con¬ 
scientious horror of the crime. The 
goodly towers of the Aeschylean wis¬ 
dom, xtiWiTveyes <r9$la, were to him 
what our glorious constitution n 
Church and State, the palladium of 
our social and domestic purity, and a 
multitude of other fine phrases, are 
to his English counterparts, words 
which they feel to be realities, so far 
as to he extremely angry when they 
are attacked by others, yet not far 
enough to make any serious exertion 
at affording themselves a practical 
example of their truth. 

But the thing most like Aristo¬ 
phanes that has occurred within our 
remembrance is the John Bull news¬ 
paper of fifteen or twenty years back. 
There is not, o course, the same vein 
of high ideal comedy; but there is all 
the habitual contempt with which 
the practical man, the man who sees 
good society, regards dreamers ami 
experimentalists on the one side, 
and the swinish multitude on the 
other; there is the wild strength of 
animal spirits fancying itself omni¬ 
potent, recklessly endeavouring to 
laugh dow f n public opinion and re¬ 
press unwelcome movements by 
epigrams and parodies; above all. 
there is the unscrupulous riot of as¬ 
sault on the character of indi viduals, 
private as well as public, within, 
and the Bible and Crown without. 
Theodore Hook had many good 
points, over and above his extraordi¬ 
nary power of humour, and we feel 
that Aristophanes must have had 
many too; hut no one would think 
of extolling the journalist for his 
keen moral perception, scrupulous 
candour, or zealous regard for re¬ 
ligion ; and that judgment must be 
far more penetrating, that charity 
far more simple-hearted and com- 
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prehensive than our?, that can dis¬ 
cover any traces of virtues so exalted 
in the author of the Clouds. 

AVe are not among those who 
wonder how it was that Aristo¬ 
phanes came to attack Socrates; 
our surprise is rather excited by 
the fact that there should now 
have been a question raised about 
it. The difficulty appears to have 
arisen in men’s minds partly from 
a kind of d priori belief in the 
unsullied excellence of the poet, as 
though it were necessary to save his 
credit at all hazards, partly from an 
undue estimate o . the extent to which 
he stood on a common ground with 
the object of his satire as the enemy 
of the Sophists. Those who believe 
that Socrates was only borrowed for 
dramatic purposes, as it were, on the 
express understanding that nothing 
more should be made of him by au¬ 
thor or spectator (a class to which 
Mr. SeweU appears to belong, so far 
as we can understand him, though 
he has considerably mystified us by 
contending that I Mato likewise means 
his picture for a caricature, represent¬ 
ing not so much the man himself as 
4 a more serious personification ot 
the Greek comedy*), may safely be 
allowed to rest in their persuasion, 
till they happen to be wanted in 
evidence at any future time by some 
writer who desires to prove that 
Aristophanes had no real dislike to 
Cleon, though he occasionally availed 
him-elf of his name. Nor need we 
allude at greater length to the bolder 
attempt of Mitchell, who, seeing the 
attack to have been a real one, and 
not a mere farcical fight, in which 
one man nominally receives the blows 
while another really feels them, sup¬ 
poses that it was justly directed 
against the Socrates o ! the time, and, 
like other righteous acts, eventually 
vindicated itself by effecting the re¬ 
formation of the offender and turn¬ 
ing him into the more respectable 
character which he now appears to 
us. Hegel, as we intimated above, 
has drawn out in his History of Phi - 
hsophy the real community of thought 
which, in spite of discrepancies 
equally real, bou nd together Socrates 
and the Sophists, and made them 
both naturally obnoxious for the 
same reason to a man like Aristo¬ 
phanes. * They were alike opposed' 
(to use the language of the Bishop 


of St. Davids, explaining HegeTai 
view in an appendix to vol. iv. of the 
new edition of his History of Ureece ) 

* to the ancient principle of simple 
faith, of instinctive, unreflecting, un¬ 
reasoning obedience and conformity 
to law, custom, and tradition, which 
had always been regarded as the only 
lirm basis of social order in every 
Greek state.* Our English party 
nomenclature will state the fact much 
more simply — they were both Li¬ 
berals. We do not profess to sym¬ 
pathize with the sublime judicial 
severity with which llcgel gives Ms 
verdict, recognizing both the Con¬ 
servative and Liberal tendencies of 
Athens as being of equal worth as 
principles, and regarding the death 
of Socrates as a necessary sacrifice to 
the tragic destiny which presided 
over the collision; still less are we 
of I > r. Torch hammer's opinion, 
quoted in the same appendix, that 
Socrates was justly put to death for 
his disbelief in the gods of the state. 
This, however, is merely a difference 
o party feeling between us and 
them, and docs not affect our per¬ 
suasion that they have .appreciated 
the real bearings of the crisis, whether 
it be tbeir philosophical or their po¬ 
litical sense that has guided them 
right. Dr. Thirl waifs objections to 
their position strike us as mere 
special pleading, the result of a habit 
of mind which is more that of au 
historical dialectician than that of a 
philosopher. Surely his old im¬ 
pressions o; the difference between 
Conservatism and Liberalism, of 
which he was conscious when he was 
known as the tutor at Trinity, might 
have been expected to carry him 
through the labyrinth safely. All 
that is said to prove the respect ol 
Socrates for hereditary faith might 
just as well be urged in the case of 
Arnold. No one doubts Arnold to 
have been a Liberal; yet the tenor 
of his course was distinctly his own, 
not blending, though generally coin¬ 
ciding, with that pursued by the 
main stream of the Liberal party. 
His anti-Jacobin defence of fagging 
in schools, his love o old church 
observances, ceremonies, and the like, 
his Church-and-State theory, leading 
him to maintain that the State is 
cognizant of religious truth, and all 
the consequences flowing from such a 
doctrine, might equally be quoted by 
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an advocate to shew that his standing- 
point bad l)een hitherto mistaken. 
But the practical judgment of his 
contemporaries has settled the matter; 
and so we conceive that even a slight 
acquaintance with Socrates’ philoso¬ 
phy ought to be enough to convince 
any one that it tended to set men 
thinking, to question and examine 
whether the received account ot* 
things was true; and this would na¬ 
turally provoke the hostility of a 
thoroughly worldly mind, acquiescing 
in existing institutions both as part 
of the social framework which se¬ 
cured to the fortunate eupatrid 
prestige and position, and also as 
facts which it never felt intellectually 
tempted to disturb, so long as they 
imposed no weight on its own de- 
velopemcnt. Such a mind would, 
as it were by instinct, direct the 
whole artillery of its wit against a 
poor crotchety teacher who did not 
know what life was, but went about 
putting notions into people’s beads 
always useless and sometimes mis¬ 
chievous. 

But, it may be said, if Socrates had 
so much in common with the Sophists, 
was there not every excuse for Aris¬ 
tophanes, who took merely a popular 
view of the scene before him, w hen he 
confounded the one with the other ? 
Be it so. Those who would justif y 
Theodore I look's attacks on Arnold, 
may avail themselves of the same plea 
to shelter their Athenian favourite. 

I u both cases, we verily believe, the 
calumniators wrote at least as much 
in ignorance as in wilful malice. 
But there are circumstances in which 
ignorance itself' amounts to a serious 
crime. - here is no call for an 
author of popular talents to emerge 
from his showy superficiality and 
inform himself upon grave and deep 
questions, but if he feel itn lied to 
take a part, to adjudicate on a con¬ 
troversy or denounce a heretic, he 
immediately places himself under a 
most weighty responsibility. He 
cannot then plead the privilege of a 
light - horseman of literature, as he 

has voluntarily undertaken a heavier 

* _ * 

charge. L rom a sense of duty, he 
will of course prepare himself for the 
occasion; if from mere levity and 
arrogance, be must bear the reproach 
of deliberate slander. What were 
Aristophanes’ qualifications for judg¬ 
ing of Socrates ? i le had a power 


of imaginative humour, such as has 
hardly ever fallen to any one’s lot 
before or since; but the possession of 
this weapon does not imply the 
moral judgment that is to wield it, 
though it binds its owner to provide 
himself with such assistance if he 
would be thought a conscientious 
man. lie was what would be gene¬ 
rally called accomplished — possessed 
a practical savoir vivre, which enabled 
hi ::i to skim over the surface of life 
gracefully, without resting too long 
on any uncertain spot; but of specu¬ 
lative cultivation, as distinguished 
from intuitive cleverness, we iiaveno 
evidence that he could boast many 
traces. Tt was easy to make jokes on 
the reign of Vortex haring super¬ 
seded the reign of Zeus; but on the 
problem how to reconcile the opera¬ 
tions of the Deity with those of 
nature, given up in despair by So¬ 
crates, and solved by no one but 
Hippocrates, he does not seem to 
have bestowed a thought. What 
should he know of the theism or 
atheism of this new school ? Their 
tendencies were not anthropomor¬ 
phic certainly ; and not to believe in 
the popular notions of the gods, 
was of course the same thing as 
not to believe in any gods at all. 
If lie had given up the \ popular 
creed, lie would have been left with¬ 
out any on which to fall back, and 
doubtless that was enough for him. 
Socrates has been fortunate enough 
to have justice done him after his 
death : no one now insinuates that 
he was an atheist. * Ithers, however, 
even of that period, still bear the 
stigma which ignorance and bigotry 
affixed to them. I Hagoras the Me- 
lian passes for an unbeliever; yet 
recent inquiries have shewn that the 
character of his writings was on the 
contrary markedly religious. To us; 
independently of such positive testi¬ 
mony, it would have been a strong 
presumption in his favour that he is 
classed along with Socrates in a play 
like the Clouds. 

Possibly, too, even the ease of the 
Sophists may admit of a more fa- 
vourab e statement than that which 
is commonly accepted. They doubt¬ 
less stood far below Socrates, both in 
correctness of view r and in rectitude 
oi; purpose, but it is not so clear that 
Aristophanes had any right to look 
down upon them. They were only 
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more logical than he chose to be. 
He t treated the world as it it were a 
mere egg-shell, at the same time that 
he proclaimed it to be divine; they 
exposed the cheat, and laughed at 
those who expected to find anything 
but hollowness in it. What right 
had he to assume the reality of truth 
and justice while he practically de¬ 
nied it ? to speak of life as a serious 
thing, while his actions went to shew 
that he believed it to be a joke ? In 
rationalizing away all faith, and 
honour, and honesty, they were hut 
doing explicitly what had long been 
done implicitly by those around 
them. Sceptics they probably were; 
but a thorough scepticism was the 
first step towards getting rid of the 
unreality which took possession of 
the Athenian mind, in proportion 
as the primitive l>elief in the old 
gods died out. The various defi¬ 
nite maxims in which they clothed 
their sentiments appear to have 
had truth in them as far as they 
went. ‘Alan is the measure of ail 
things,' as a matter of fact, must 
have appealed to the consciousness 
of many in those times: as an ex¬ 
pression of what ought to be, it will 
be acknowledged to have its value 
by all who make phenomena the 
modifications of the individual mind, 
and bring moral truth to the touch¬ 
stone of the individual conscience. 

‘ Justice is the interest of the stronger 
party' was at all events a plain 
avowal of the practice of the Greek 
states; but do we not sanction it in 
theory , when we talk of a revolution 
being justified by its success, or say 
that the greater the importance of 
any class in the State the more de¬ 
cided must be its weight in the Legis¬ 
lature P We are speaking now of 
the Sophists as they have been 
handed down to tis, but we must not 
forget that we know them mainly 
from the representations of their 
opponents, and that a very different 
picture might have been given had 
the lions been the painters. What 
should we think of Malthus and 
Jeremy Bentham were our inform¬ 
ation about them confined to the 
writings of hostile critics P Gorgias 
is known to have declared the dia¬ 
logue that bears his name to he a 
mere caricature, while he admitted 
that the young man shewed a great 
talent for satire; and even a modern 
reader may see that the Platonic 


scorn with which Socrates is made to 
speak o 4 the material progress of 

A 1 liens- VU*C6lK0Vi .... xai T 6 iKVT*f 

$ktmtfm —was not the habit of mind 
best calculated to appreciate what¬ 
ever good there might be in those 
who lent themselves, not to counter¬ 
act, but to encourage the natural 
tendencies of their generation. Yet 
it is from Aristophanes and i !ato 
that almost all our positive know¬ 
ledge of these men is to be gained. 
The Lives of the Sophists, by 1 'hi- 
lostratus, written in the t ime of the 
Gordians, appear not to have been 
derived f rom any more independent 
sources; and certainly the acuteness 
or comprehensiveness of the author’s 
mind is not such as to make amends 
for any deficiency in the materials 
before him. All that seems to have 
distinguished the Sophists from other 
states, in his view, is their profession 
of wisdom—not a modest declaration 
of devotion to the cause of know¬ 
ledge, such as was made by Socrates, 
but a confident announcement that 
they had made up their minds on 
every subject, and were prepared to 
make other people as wise as them¬ 
selves. We leave it to Mr. Sewell 
to draw a parallel between their 
pretensions and those of the London 
University or the Useful Knowledge 
Society, only remarking that the 
argument suggested by such an illus¬ 
tration will cut one way, at least, as 
much as another, aud may induce 
those who sec nothing very dreadful 
in the known to look with equal 
favour on the unknown. Meantime 
it is observable that one of the most 
offensive features by which the 
Sophists appear to have been dis¬ 
tinguished, their success in turning 
knowledge into money, and maintain¬ 
ing themselves as prosperous gentle¬ 
men on the wages of philosophy, 
happens to be one on which Aristo¬ 
phanes does not dwell. In the 
Thesmophoriazusee , indeed, he sati¬ 
rizes Agathon as a petit maitre ; but 
in the Clouds it is not the full-blown 
pretender thriving in worldly splen¬ 
dour on the cra’t of word-catching 
who is held up to ridicule, hut the 
xecK6%a>if&ovtg, the *x£*wvTtf, the poor 
pale student, with his unworldly od¬ 
dities, living from hand to mouth, 
and in case of success with a farmers 
son rewarded by a payment on the 
truck system — a character which 
there could be no glory in holding 
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up to ridicule, no honest satisfaction 
in depriving of its influence, however 
acquired. 

Nor can we allow more credit to 
Aristophanes when he comes to speak 
out definitely on things political. 
Patriotic he may have been, in that 
wide sense which excludes from the 
class of patriots no one who is zealous 
for his own creed, and believes that 
the world will never go right till it 
thinks with him. He was not 
avowedly a bad citizen, inasmuch as 
he did not wish to ruin Athens and 
set up hacedtemon. But unless 
party spirit be political virtue, and a 
passion for legislating for things as 
they are not statesmanlike wisdom, 
it would be difficult to call him a 
good one. He assumed the position 
of a Doctrinaire without having any¬ 
thing practical to teach. Athens, 
according to him, was a prey to 
charlatans and empirics; but when 
he prescribes himself, he is equally 
open to the charge of quackery. 
What is the regenerate Demos of the 
Knights but a culpable attempt to 
discredit political opponents, and de¬ 
lude the people by the vision of a 
policy at least as unsubstantial as 
any of the dreams of universal domi¬ 
nion with which Alcibiades may 
have pointed bis harangues? He 
pictured to himself Athens taking a 
long rest after the Persian invasion, 
sunning herseli in the light of her 
past glories, and admiring her wreath 
of native violets — a spectacle hung 
in the air for men to wonder at. 
The State w as to turn round on its 
own axis, quietly, easily, with no 
noise, or show f of superfluous motion, 
but just enough of active life to keep 
it in the fair condition in which its 
victories had placed it. 1 fe took no 
account of the innate power of 
growth, the necessity which made 
Athens put forth her arms on every 
side, in obedience to the same law of 
her being that had led her on thus 
far, and without which she could 
never have repelled foreign usurp¬ 
ation. He was bound to shew how 
she could have avoided a collision 
with Lacedaemon and remained 
Athens still. He w*as bound to shew 
that the diffusion of a political spirit 
throughout the community, and the 
facility with which, in a nation so 
precocious in its intellectual deve- 
loperneut, the youngest citizens 
earned tlic alphabet of public busi¬ 


ness and made themselves heard in 
the assembly, were anyttiing more 
than the natural consequence of his 
country’s previous history—issues 
not to be checked or Unvaried, but 
guided, and, if need Avere, modified. 
Instead of this he would simply put 
down the demagogues, and turn all 
beardless orators out of the agora to 
amuse themselves with field-sports. 
It is the panem et circenses policy— 
feed them and divert them, but don't 
let them think or act—the policy of 
Home under the emperors, anti of 
Austria under its late, and doubt¬ 
less under its present, dynasty, 
derhaps, too, the reader may recol¬ 
lect Young England, and the golden 
age of old English games; and, 
indeed, there is much in the closing 
scene of the Knights to remind one 
of the visions Avhich were so rile 
three or four years ago, though it 
Avould be unjust to our own country¬ 
men to confound the amiable enthu¬ 
siasm with which they sought, not 
only to relieve, but to give pleasure 
to their poorer brethren, with tlie 
jealousy which gives man the mate¬ 
rials for enjoying himself as an 
animal, in the hope that he may 
thus be prevented from asserting his 
right as a man. Mr. Grote affirms, 
and avc thank him for it, that the 
political activity of the mass of 
Athenians, at the date we are speak¬ 
ing of, could not be called excessive 
or unhealthy. Doubtless, at some 
stage or other, disease crept in; and 
then would have been the time for a 
statesman, in the belief that no evil 
in politics as little as in morals can 
really be inevitable, to raise his 
voice, and prove that the principles 
on Avhich the nation had hitherto 
acted, and under Avhich it had at¬ 
tained greatness, required no such 
result, but rather repelled it as 
foreign to their nature. If distempers 
are to be cured in the public as in 
the natural body, it must be by a 
recurrence to the facts of the case, 
the antecedents under Avhich health 
has been shewn to be possible. But 
Aristophanes had no claims to regu¬ 
lar statesmanship; he belonged to 
that party w'hich, if it had not 
hitherto been an impediment rather 
than an assistance to the national de- 
velopemcnt, was at any rate begin¬ 
ning to be gradually shaken off as a 
thing of the past; and though it w as 
a period when a wise and able man, 
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even without stepping beyond the 
province of literature, might have 
rendered incalculable service to his 
country, by softening party prejudices 
and awaking a spirit of trust and 
confidence among all good men, he 
chose merely to stand by his order. 
Nicias, redeemed as his character is 
by his known personal goodness and 
the purely tragic destiny of his fate, 
has yet the discredit of having ruined, 
by his incapability, one of the most 
splendid prospects of conquest which 
a nation ever had. Is it too much to 
sav that Aristophanes, with much 
less to command our respect, morally 
stands equally guilty in his own sphere 
as acitizen inadequate to the duties laid 
upon him , and for any influence which 
he may have had on the political for¬ 
tunes of Athens must be ranked, pro¬ 
bably, below that very Cleon who 
was the object of his bitterest satire ? 

We hasten to speak of his literary 
character, prefacing our remarks with 
a few words about his merits as a 
critic. All that is to be said on this 
head must turn on his comparative 
estimate of the two rival schools of 
dramatic poetry, the old and the 
new\ In the general result his taste 
was doubtless correct. The colossal 
grandeur of .Escliylus is more than 
enough to compensate or the rude¬ 
ness of his execution and the slen¬ 
derness of. his artistic resources. But 
it is impossible not to see that 
Aristophanes, in giving his judgment 
against Euripides, was determined by 
the most violent prejudices. He 
hated him as the man of the people, 
the son of a herb-seller, and the poet, 
not of kings and heroes as such, but 
of men as partakers of all the wants 
of common, and even vulgar, huma¬ 
nity ; and he hated him as the man 
of his age, the poet of intellectual 
progress, the raiser of strange ques¬ 
tions, the introducer of subtlety and 
sophistry into poetry. 11 is language 
about the immorality of the stories 
represented by Euripides is the same 
that is so often heard nowadays 
about George Sand and the French 
novelists, unjust, because indiscrinii- 
natirig and excessive. Euripides' 
moral tone is not, perhaps, uniformly 
high, though Mr. Keble rather curi¬ 
ously praises him as an ascetic, while 
he condemns Sophocles for laxity; 
but it is the tone of a man who, in 
spite of considerable affectation and 
vanity, was really seeking lor some 


better basis for truth than the old 
theology could supply, and in the 
meantime chose to portray human 
passion and human action as he found 
them in the world. His strong ap¬ 
preciation of purity in man or 
woman, qualified as it may he by 
other characteristics no less dispens¬ 
able in his works, ought at least to 
have been acknowledged by a satirist 
who attacks him as the corrupter of 
the virtue no less than of the taste 
of his generation. His vehement 
and unseasonable outbreaks against 
the whole female sex are less to 
be wondered at it* we consider what 
was the .condition of women in 
Greece, and can hardly have se¬ 
parated him very widely in spirit 
from the writer of the Ecclesia - 
zuscs and Thesmophoriazusce . The 
air of work-day life which he throws 
around his most illustrious person¬ 
ages, though not altogether success¬ 
ful in its effect, is interesting as the 
nearest approach made on the Greek 
stage to that perception of the man¬ 
ners of different classes, that sympa¬ 
thy with all forms o society, which 
was apprehended by Socrates in 
theory, when he said that the true 
dramatic poet would excel equally in 
tragedy and comedy, and has been 
so fully justified by practice in mo¬ 
dern times: nor ought it to have 
been revolting to a man whose ta¬ 
lents were as essentially popular as 
his bias w'as aristocratic, and whose 
pow er is best seen in decomposing the 
golden halo with which mankind, 
half dishonestly, half in sincerity, 
love to surround their ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances and transactions. And 
it w r ould have been but justice in 
one w ho was as strongly impregnated 
as any man with the intellectual 
activity so rife in Athens, to have 
bestowed something better than un¬ 
mixed ridicule on the of Eu¬ 
ripides, which with all its unheroic 
and unpoetical littleness ol detail, 
was the necessary product ol a re¬ 
flective, seH-conscious age, and occa¬ 
sionally shew s itself in the creation 
of characters no less admirable as 
the results of advanced civilization, 
than those which a rougher and 
more vigorous training developed in 
the mind of iEschylus. 

We must distinguish between the 
comic power of Aristophanes and his 
comic art. The former was all his 
own : the latter belonged to the 
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riod at which he wrote. 1I is 
_ amas are not comedies, properly 
speaking, but farces: not exhibitions 
of the ridiculous asjiect of human 
life, as it may really be seen, but 
burlesques where all that is sought 
is to produce an absurd impression 
without the slightest regard to pro¬ 
bability. The way to render them 
into English would be by turning 
them, not into Elizabethan relays with 
familiar blank Terse, but into rhymed 
extravaganzas. His world is about 
as much like the real world as is the 
world of JEsop’s Fables. < >ne of the 
chief sources of the ludicrous with 
him is parody—sometimes of words 
and sentiments, sometimes of scenes 
and entire situations. Comedy in 
most cases exists as it were by fa¬ 
vour of tragedy, of which it is the 
shadow and counterpart. Attic tra¬ 
gedy never advanced much beyond 
a series of tableaux, connected by 
some centra! idea of which the whole 
is the evolution—a poem illustrated 
by a few scenes. Attic comedy in 
the time of Aristophanes could not 
well be more than a cancatu re of this, 
so far as its structure was concerned. 
The chorus, as often as it appears, 
is sure to recall the parallel and im¬ 
press the absurdity. Perhaps we get 
more of what is called real fife in the 
Ecdesmzma, than in anv other of 

J y 

the plays : there, however, the ancy 
of a female assembly is assumed, as 
the cardinal point on which the ac¬ 
tion turns. At any rate we feel 
that it cannot be merely the differ¬ 
ence between real life in Athens tour 
centuries before Christ, and real life 
in England eighteen and a half after, 
which makes our comedy so different 
from theirs. How the old Attic 
comedy was distinguished in essence 
from the satiric drama is a matter 
which does not seem clear. The fact 
that contemporary characters were 
introduced into the one, while the 
staff of the other was made up out 
of the personages commonly repre¬ 
sented in tragedy, with a chorus of 
satyrs, can hardly be enough to con¬ 
stitute a distinction. Pending the 
solution of this question, it may be 
observed that 1 [orace seems to have 
looked upon the transition of the 
old comedy into the middle and the 
new, not as a legitimate growth, but 
as a corruption, in point of art. He 
mourned over the extinction of the 
chorus as over a disgrace to the stage, 


as if it were the fault of the writers, 
who, being at Last prohibited from 
personal abuse, let tfieir art fall into 
lecay. Modern critics will udge 
differently, and remark that comedy 
appears to have lived longer among 
tfie Greeks than tragedy. We hear 
of no change in tragic art after the 
time of Euripides: when it reaj>- 
pears on the Roman stage it is the 
same as we left it, whether it be 
viewed in its dubious life from the 
critical standing-point of the Ars 
Poetica , or as galvanized after death 
in the museum of Seneca. Hut co¬ 
medy got through t'liat part of its 
development sooner : nor was it re¬ 
served for modern times to exclude 
the formally lyrical element. Rea¬ 
sons may be easily given why the 
comic artist should have been the 
first to perceive that his business was 
to dramatize the w T orld just as he 
saw it working before him. At any 
rate, we feel that it is a point gained, 
and see that Menander, as reflected in 
Terence, was owing to his circum¬ 
stances the better workman, however 
much we may miss in him the unique 
genius which was bestowed on Aris¬ 
tophanes. 

It is true that this deficiency of 
structure may affect our view of the 
real power of the poet. There is a 
sameness running through a large 
proportion even of the eleven sur¬ 
viving plays of Aristophanes, which 
may at first sight seem to arise from 
meagreness of invention. The peace¬ 
ful preparations which conclude the 
Acharninns are too much like those 
at the end of the Peace .* while these 
last, so far as they refer to a new 
state of things, touch nearly on the 
scenes describing the founding of the 
city in the Birds % needy adventurers 
in each case hastening to be in at 
the birth. The same incident (a 
parody of one of Euripides' situa¬ 
tions) of a man defending himself 
against his enemies by catching up a 
thing which is thought to lie an in¬ 
fant belonging to one of them, but 
eventually turns out to be something 
ludicrously different, a charcoal-bas¬ 
ket or a wine-skin, occurs botl i in the 
Acharninns and the Thesmophoria- 
zus(£. In more than half the plays the 
interest towards the conclusion turns 
on the effect produced on the ■est 
of mankind by the extraordinary 
changes which Lave been brought 
about in the earlier pan: and re- 
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presen tatives of the different classes 
of men are introduced successive! 


£ 


it were, to receive the shoe 
Thus, in the Achamiam we have 
Dicaeopolis and his doings, as the 
central point, and the Megarian, 
Boeotian, &c. as the persons brought 
into collision with it: in the Clouds , 
the climax of the new teaching issues 
first in the altered relations between 
Strepsiades and his debtors, after¬ 
wards in the change of his own posi¬ 
tion with respect to his son: in the 
Wasps we discover the complete 
transformation of the old dicast from 
the complaints of the several parties 
who suffer from him in his new 
phase; the Peace winds up with a 
large assemblage of persons, some of 
them ruined, others benefited, by the 
altered regime : in the Birds , the es¬ 
tablishment of the city in the air 
revolutionizes all ranks in both 
worlds, above and below; the pro¬ 
ceed ings of the women in the Eccle - 
siazusee throw the male part of 
Athens into a ferment, those of the 
heroines of the Lysistrata, Sparta 
also: while in the Plutus, which is 
said to be less abundant than the 
others in political and [>ersonal allu¬ 
sions,* the catastrophe is worked out 
no leas by the exhibition in detail of 
the consequences to all orders of so¬ 
ciety of a more discriminating distri¬ 
bution of the gifts of fortune. Still 
this monotony is not in the leading 
thought or fancy, but in the manner 
of draw ing it out. Each play is the 
embodiment of some new freak of 
invention—generally some gross ab¬ 
surdity, open to the comprehension 
of ever}' one, yet finished with the 
most exquisite and subtle strokes of 
humour. No stronger testimony can 
be given to the intellectual supre¬ 
macy of that nat ion, in depreciation 
of whom Aristophanes is so often 
quoted, than that which he himself 
furnishes most involuntarily in the 
genius of his own comedies, ad¬ 
dressed, as they undeniably were, to 
the popular taste. He was infinitely 
indebted to the age which he at¬ 
tacks ; and to adduce his wonderful 


power as a witness in its favour is only 
to make him repay the obligation. 

It is difficult to speak of his sur¬ 
passing excellence except in general¬ 
ities, and yet, after the censure we 
have passed on other parts ot his 
character, mere vagueness oi praise 
must appear unjust. H we were 
compelled to single out and go 
through any one of his dramas, as 
that in which his greatness is most 
displayed, we should choose i;he 
Birds, Politically we must call it, 
on the whole, a piece of ungenerous 
and uncandid satire: but regarded 
merely as a w f ork of intellect, with 
reference to the proportioning of tho 
means to the end desired, it stands 
pre-eminent. The notion of repre¬ 
senting the Athenians as birds, to 
one wishing to express that particu¬ 
lar view of the temperament of the 
people, must have been a most for¬ 
tunate thought. The salient points 
of an Athenian audience, as they 
would appear to an unsympathizing 
observer, could not have been more 
successfully hit oi than In the atti¬ 
tude which the chorus is made to 
assume towards Peisthetaerus. Such 
speeches as 

cot/, n kiooo; tvead a^/ov /uovns> 

cry 'ricrotfi u.ot tup&tp 

— * >* i • . « . 

XOttTitV CCP tj TOP *1 

(pt>.ot<riv oHpiXup i; (v. 402) 

must have drawn down thunders of 
applause, not only from the political 
friends o! the author, but from every 
person who could relish a joke, even 
though he and his party might be 
the subjects of it. The founding of 
a city in the air to starve out the 
gods, which to English spectators 
would look like our common phrase 
of castle-building carried out into 
action, was doubtless noticed by the 
Athenians, who had no such house¬ 
hold expression, as an original device 
for exhibiting the comic aspect in 
which the Sicilian expedition might 
have been regarded at any stage of 
its progress, and is regarded now' by 
those who look merely to its unfortu¬ 
nate result. And the Spartans them¬ 
selves, though not brought promi- 


♦ It is possible, however, that there are many allusions still latent in the play, 
and waiting to be developed. One instance long since occurred to us (w. 660 sqq. 
of Mr. Holden’s edition), where Neocleides has his eyes anointed with a composition 
made of Tenian garlic, and afterwards with Sphettian vinegar. The interpreters 
Merely remark, that Tenos was famous for its garlic, and Sphettns for its vinegar : 
but then, w hat connexion have these two articles of produce with Neocleides ? Some 
dealings of his w ith the two places would seem to be pointed at. 
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nently forward, find a suitable coun¬ 
terpart in the solemn incapability of 
the gods when pUccd in a state of 
blockade, even if we do not suppose 
any special satire to be intended in 
the scene of the tiiree ambassadors, 
where the tenacious dignity of the 
elder god, and the thick-witted im¬ 
petuosity of the younger, are so 
pointedly discriminated. Add to all 
this, the singular grace and facility of 
execution, tl e happy mixture of broad 
and refined humour, the charm 
of the versification, particularly as 
exemplified in the lyrical parts of 
the drama, which were always deli¬ 
cately, and sometimes even poetic¬ 
ally handled ; and some account will 
have been given of the distinctive 
excellences of a work which is pro¬ 
bably to be put at the head of all 
extravaganzas in verse, ancient or 
modern. 

We have heard it maintained, that 
the peculiar gifts of Aristophanes 
were in some way connected with 
his political principles — in other 
words, that the highest kind of 
comic raillery is more especially the 
province of the aristocratical party. 
So far as it goes this is true ; but it 
requires to be more broadly stated, 
the fact being rather that a comic 
writer will not generally be a man 
of very extreme opinions. These are 
the part of .an enthusiast; and a 
keen sense of the ridiculous, as it 
steadily fixes on enthusiasm in others, 
checks a person from going to any 
lengths himself. In itself, practical 
Liberalism is no way less akin to hu¬ 
mour than practical Conservatism, as 
the experience of our own times 
shews. Theodore Hook on the one 
side is at once met by Sydney Smith 
on the other; and 1 ’unch in his line 
is as good a type of the Attic comedy 
as Mr. I Israeli in his. Indeed the 
latter rather disqualifies himself for 
the office of a genuine banterer by 
the chivalresque posture he is con¬ 
tinually assuming, and his habit of 
fearless self-exposure. When he 
comes to talk of the great Asian 
mystery, and the virtue of the He¬ 
brew Caucasian race, he gives his 
opponents their revenge, and makes 
it possible for them to laugh at him 
-—a most fatal blow to his success, 
only to be counteracted by the sup¬ 
position that he is preserving his 
comic position there as elsewhere, by 
laughing at himself. 


[August, 

Here then are the strength and 
the weakness of comedy, as an en¬ 
gine for moving men’s minds. It is 
an admirable destructive, but it ne¬ 
cessarily abdicates all claim to con¬ 
structive power. [t can have no 
positive earnestness ; for it is b 7 
being earnest for some position that 
men lay themselves open to ridicule, 
going beyond the rules of taste and 
fitness in the excess of their zeal ; 
and comedy, that makes a joke of 
everything, must not be made a joke 
of by others, or it would resign its 
functions and cease to be the ulti¬ 
mate court of appeal among worldly 
men. Hence all its vehemence must 
be negative: if enthusiastic at all, it 
must be enthusiastic against enthu¬ 
siasm, persecuting as criminal any¬ 
thing singular or extreme, any per¬ 
son who has dared to outruu the 
rest, and is not ashamed on looking 
round to find himself alone. Or it 
may set itself against the spirit of 
the age, and call the public a beast; 
but it will al ways be sure of its au¬ 
dience, and be confident of the ap¬ 
plause of those who are the acknow¬ 
ledged masters of the saroir vicre y 
knowing that the public is really 
distrustful of itself, fond of fancying 
itself wiser than it is, and hence 
never unwilling to laugh at its own 
vulgarity. And yet it is not by ne¬ 
gation that the world is stirred : 
these otttr£ individuals, this vulgar 
plebeian sentiment, they are the real 
motive forces: but for them society 
would soon decay, kept stationary 
by etiquette, pulverized by constant 
self-analysis. Not until men shut 
their eyes to their fellows, and com¬ 
mune with their own hearts, do they 
learn what true strength is, and how 
important in comparison the wea¬ 
pons of ridicule, though there be 
few brighter or keener in the whole 
intellectual armoury. We are anx¬ 
ious, hasty and imperfect as this part 
of our notice has been, to do as much 
justice to Aristophanes* character¬ 
istic genius as his most devoted ad¬ 
mirers can demand: but any attempt 
to exalt him as a moral teacher, or 
a ruling spirit of his time, appears 
to us to argue equal inattention to 
the essential nature and scope of 
comic influence, and to the facts 
of the poet’s own disposition and 
temperament, strongly and visibly 
marked on almost eveiy page of his 
writings. 
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OP MUSI( : i'ALY, AND OTHER MATTERS 




BY MOBGAN HATTLEB. 




I 


\TOTWITHSTANDING our easy 
access to the Continent for the 
last quarter of a centurv, erroneous 
notions are still prevalent in this 
country respecting the state, past 
and present, of music in Italy. 
With the aid of a volume now 
before me* I propose to dissipate 
these, and to set up the truth in 
their stead. And this I am well 
satisfied I shall do if I can only get a 
patient hearing. Still the task is 
something an ungracious one, as I 
must necessarily tear up Borne old, 
and cherished, and deep-rooted pre- 
judices, and destroy some fair-ideals 
that in men’s fancies have been long 
held dear. Yet, as in this age of 
advanced civilization and science the 
erroneous and the false ought, for 
the common interest of intellectual 
society delighting in intellectual en¬ 
joyment, always to be exposed and 
denounced, this should be done, and 
I will do it. 

We have all been in the habit of 
hearing from our youth upward that 
Italy is the land of Music; Italy is 
the land of Song; Italy is the foun¬ 
tain of Melody. That the Italians 
are in one sense a nation — a nation 
ot musicians — and this without re¬ 
ference to class, caste, condition, or 
locality. That the Italian language 
is the language of Love, Music, and 
Melody ; or, as Byron hath it,— 

That soft bastard Latin 
Whid i melts like kisses from a female 
mouth, 

And sounds as if it should be writ on 
satin, 

^ ith syllables that breathe of the sweet 
South, 

Ami gentle liquids gliding all so pat in, 
That not a single accent seems uncouth. 

Now in this last batch of assertions 
there is pretty poetry, but neither in 
that nor in all the preceding asser¬ 
tions is there one word of truth. 
Italy, >o far from being the laud of 
Music, is the least musical land in 
Europe ; and has always had, up to 
the present moment, and, unless an 
entire revolution should take place 
in the character of the people, from 


the dilettanti downwards, ever will 
continue to have, the worst Italian 
opera in the world. Italy is not the 
land of Song, though it be a land 
fertile in exquisite voices and good 
singers, and redundant in skilful 
teachers; for there all intellectual 
exertion is pretty nearly restricted to 
the cultivation of the fine arts. But 
no country is less the land of Song 
than Italy; and in no country is 
1 >ere less genuine and general appre- 
ciati 'n oi it; and in no land in 
Europe are the native me'odies so 
few or so little worth. Again, the 
Italians are not a nation of musicians. 
Instrumental music never was un¬ 
derstood bv more than some two or 
three of their composers,—is never 
adequately rendered, or properly 
performed, at any of their churches 
or theatres, and never in the least 
t ■ prel »e ide* or relished by any of 
their audiences. Indeed, too, of 
those composers, the only individuals 
wdio have displayed deep musica 
science and a power of instrumenta¬ 
tion which lifts their two great 
works, namely, La Ventale and 
Guillaume Tell , to the level of the 
German school, are Spontini for¬ 
merly and more recently Rossini. 
The operas of Donizetti and Bellini, 
though a few of them are in a degree 
satisfactory, and on the whole pleas¬ 
ing, and in parts charming, are not 
to be compared to the humblest pro- 
(I urtions of Gluck, Mozart, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, or Beetho¬ 
ven. And as to the fashionable com¬ 
poser of the day, Signor Verdi, his 
operas generally are about the worst 
and the noisiest that ever yet vexed and 
split the ears of an audience, abused the 
functions ol an orchestra, lacerated 
the voices of the singers, or disg aced 
e stage of a lyric theatre. Then 
as to the great Italian singers,—the 
Pastas, Crisis, Persianis, Angris, Al- 
bonis, Rubinis, Salvis, Tamburinis, 
Ronconis, Marinis, and Lablaches,— 
the moment their voices are formed, 
and their dramatic education com- 

E leted, they betake themselves to 
ondon and Paris, where alone grand 
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operas are properly put upon the 
stage, where they have audiences 
that can appreciate their high powers, 
where they have artists to support 
them in their representations, and 
where they find bands and choruses 
with all accessories to the perform¬ 
ance of the lyric drama in perfection, 
and Italy hears them no more. In 
fact, the Italian stage is only a school 
for singers; and their principal vo¬ 
calists are at all times, with scarcely 
an exception, merely learners, native 
or foreign, who leave a most drearily 
unmusical country, with its incapable 
and ungrateful audiences, as soon as 
they consider themselves sufficiently 
taught to win gold and glory in those 
lands where alone good taste and 
liberality really do prevail. It may 
be remarked, too, that to the full as 
many of the scholars who graduate 
on the Italian stage and grow into 
celebrities, have come from foreign 
parts as from the Ausonian soil. 

Michael Kelly and Sinclair were, 
in their day, resplendent stars in the 
theatrical horizon of Italy. More 
recently 1 )uprez blazed like a meteor; 
and great the other day was the 
glory of Catherine Hayes and Simms 
Reeves before they felt themselves 
qualified to challenge the approbation 
of their own countrymen. 

But let us ask, Is this Italian edu¬ 
cation necessary to make a great 
lyric actor or actress ? Certainly 
not. Some of the greatest in our 
day were neither Italians, nor have 
they ever studied an hour in Italy. 
Take, for instance, Mulibran, Sontag, 
Jenny Lutzer, Jenny Lind, Jetty 
Treftz, Schroeder Devrient, Yiardot 
< iarcia amongst the ladies; and take 
Staudigl, Pischek, Masso , and Count 
Mario di Oandia amongst the men. 
Each of these, in his or her peculiar 
line, was or is o surpassing ex¬ 
cellence. No ! Students could be 
taught quite as well in England, 
France, or Germany', as in Italy. 
There is no lack of able masters, 
Italian as well as native. Here in 
London, for example, we have Costa, 
the renowned leader, the 4 matchless 
chief’ of the orchestra, who, besides 
being one of the most profound mu¬ 


sicians, is one of the very best teachers 
in Europe. No, the secret of the 
Italian education, and of its triumph¬ 
ant success, as in the case of Duprez, 
and of our countryman Reeves, who 
is now one of the first tenors on the 
stage, is, that the student submits in 
the foreign country to drudgery, and 
degradation, and privations, which a 
false shame would prevent him from 
enduring in his native land. 

It is the same as with an emigrant 
to the backwoods of America, or 
the sandy plains of Australia: he 
leaves his pride and dignity, his af¬ 
fectation and prejudices, at home be¬ 
hind him ; and he ‘stoops to con¬ 
quer he works with his own hands 
—he toils early and late; he aban¬ 
dons all the luxuries and superflui¬ 
ties of life ; he contents himself with 
coarse clothing, and coarse food, and 
the shelter of a log-hut; and he 
learns to despise hardships and fa¬ 
tigue, and to forego all factitious in¬ 
dulgences. Ultimately, after a long 
and manly struggle, he prospers ; 
but if he had made the same strenu¬ 
ous exertions and the same painful 
sacrifices at home — upon the soil of 
England—the result would have 
been equally propitious. Wc must 
consider, also, that it is only in Paris 
and London, and especially in the 
latter during the season, that all the 
great models as lyric artists are to be 
studied. At this moment there is 
not, saving only Staudigl and Pis- 
chek, a singer throughout Europe, 
of any pre-eminent merit, who is 
not engaged at one or other of the 
Italian Operas, Moreover, it is only 
in Paris or London that the master - 
ieces of the mighty musicians and 
ings of melody can be worthily 
performed — can be set forth with 
that completeness to the most mi¬ 
nute requirements, and on that scale 
of grandeur that would befit them. 
There never yet was such a perfect 
band as that now collected at Co¬ 
vent Garden, and which acknow¬ 
ledges the magic sway of Costa's 
baton.* In short, a capable and en¬ 
thusiastic admirer may hear more 
first-class music adequately rendered 
in London during one season—and 



* I look upon Costa’s leading with unmixed admiration, and I regard him as a 
man of first-rate genius and power. To lead as he does requires all the qualities and 
faculties, mental, moral, and physical, of a great military oommander in the field, with 
a superaddition of a peculiar delicacy of organization. 
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say the present season—than he 
could in all the rest of the world in 

half a century, or in Italy during an 
eternity. 

I now pass on to the Italian lan¬ 
guage, which has l>een as preposter¬ 
ously praised as the music. Cer¬ 
tainly to be heard to advantage the 
language should be heard only in 
recitative and aria, and with orches¬ 
tral accompaniments. As a spoken 
language, and as spoken by the na¬ 
tives in all districts, and of all classes 
ot society, it is peculiarly harsh and 
disagreeable—worse a great deal than 
the Russian, the generality of the 
words in which have been facetiously 
described a* consisting of two sneezes 
and a cough! So far, indeed, from 
Italian sounding as though it should 
be writ on satin, it is as rough and 
rugged as the style of those Decre¬ 
tals which Panurge declared to be 
« sen/reux that it destroyed the very 
paper on which they were indited 
for all convenient use. So far from 
its melting like kisses from a female 
nit)utli, and breathing of the sweet 
South, every Italian woman, from 
the peasant to 4 the high dam a,’ 
screams in conversation at the top 
of her loud voice, and talks as if she 
had a hoar-frost in her throat which 
breathes very much of the bleak 
N orth ; and instead of no single ac¬ 
cent seeming uncouth, every accent 
seems so, and every female voice is 
i rettly ^ the reverse of that which 
distinguished sweet Cordelia. 

Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low; an excellent thing in 
woman. 

And finally, as to the Italian lan¬ 
guage, it is neither so fine, so noble, 
nor <o sonorous a language as the 
Castilian ; nor does it come by many 
egrees so near the batin that was 
written by Caesar and Cicero, by 
Tacitus and Livy. Thus much for 
Morgan Rattler! But now I must 
pray in aid of the volume to which I 
have alluded, and explain, for the 
sake of giving it due authority, who 
is the writer. 

Some twenty years ago a young 
and obscure student of music took 
his place in the pit of the Salle 
Favart at Paris, and witnessed a per¬ 
formance of Shaks pea re’s Romeo and 
Juiiet by an English company. It 
was in the time of Charles X. and 
the gay, good-humoured, kind- 


hearted Duchess of Berri; and Eng¬ 
lish theatricals were greatly in vogue 
* ’ t he court and people of the 
French metropolis. Miss Smithson 
was the heroine of the drama, and 
seldom has a tragedian created a 
greater sensation than she did at that 
period. The student fell inconti¬ 
nently in love with our fair coun¬ 
trywoman and the soul-searching 
tragedy, and he vowed a vow that 
he would marry the one and write 
an opera on the subject of the other. 
In after years he was enabled in 
both instances to achieve his vow. 

I hat student is the writer of the 
volume, and his name is I lector 
Berlioz.^ Paganini pronounced him 
the legitimate successor of Beethoven. 
Mendelssohn, his early friend and 
con ;>anion at Rome, loved and ho- 
oured him ; and a tardy justice has 
been rendered to the originality and 
grandeur of his compositions by all 
the honest and capable critics of 
Europe. If we look at the long ist 
of his labours for nearly a quarter of 
a century, it will be perceived, from 
' > last, that the composer has 

‘greatly dared.’ For example, no 
loftier adventures were ever essayed 
than the attempts to transform into 
music t hose great psychological plays, 
Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet , and King 
Lear, And it is the opinion of the 
greatest masters of France and Ger¬ 
many that lie has succeeded in his 
bold essays, and this is valuable testi¬ 
mony for so far forth as they, being 
foreigners, can comprehend the truth 
and value of his interpretations. 
But I am mysel :*, moreover, strongly 
disposed to agree with them, not 
alone from the snatches of these 
works it lias been my fortune to 
hear, but from my knowledge of the 
fact that Berlioz has the singular 
ami cardinal advantage amongst all 
iasters who have dealt with 
Shakspearian themes, of a passionate 
love for, and belief in, the English 
poet, and (strange to say for a 
Frenchman !) of being deeply im¬ 
bued with his spirit. In No. 
CCXXVI. of this tagazine a suc¬ 
cinct, init very suggestive and genial 
account, was given of Berlioz s per¬ 
sonal and musical career, I lie 
reader of Fraser will not have 
forgotten it, so it needs not I should 
do more than thus slightly revert to 
' t in ; ie present form of 4 refresher * 
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to those who may like to contem¬ 
plate the resplendence of past 4 fees,* 
and enter anew upon a general sub¬ 
ject touching music, of which that 
made a part. It is set forth in that 
article how, during a term of many 
long years, Berlioz, relying upon his 
own energies and such resources as 
the appreciation of his genius might 
induce others to alford him, from the 
crowned amateur , like Nicholas o' 
Russia, who is always in point of 
liberality to science, literature, and 
art, in the front of all civilized 
Europe, down to the fellow who 
beat a big drum cordially and to the 
composer loyally, visited pretty 
nearly all the countries in Europe, 
and gave ‘Monster <Concerts f in 
most of the cities and great towns. 
He published some time since in 
Paris sketches of his musical expe¬ 
riences and adventures in Italy and 
Germany, and it is with the former 
of these I now propose to deal. The 
writer the gre&tfeuilletoniste, by the 
way, of musical criticism in the 
Journal des DSbats^ and always able 
to give others of his craft 1 as good 
as he gets') is as evidently a man of 
eccentric habits and modes of thought 
as he is a man of wit and humour — 
of considerable acquirements, and of 
original genius. With the former 
we have little to do : our business is 
with the volume. 'There is but a 
slight connexion between the several 
parts thereof, being as it is a col¬ 
lection of records of the authors im¬ 
pressions, experiences, and personal 
feelings and adventures, thrown forth 
each and all as it would appear 
under the influence of the moment's 
impulses. It will accordingly suffer 
no detriment in being treated ol and 
brought forward bv snatches (carp- 
tim) , and with very little reference 
to anything except these impressions 
and experiences. Berlioz auspicates 
his work with the following abrupt 
declaration:—‘ I will speak out. I 
was there , and such and suck things 
happened to me' I lc then proceeds to 
account for why he was there, which 
he thinks quite necessary :— 

For in fact (he says) what is there now- 
a-days that a musician could possibly go 
in quest of in Italy ? Is it to hear the 
masterpieces of the ancient school ? In 
no part of the country are they ever exe¬ 
cuted. < >r is it to hear those of the 
modern school ? They are constantly 


represented at Paris. Does the indivi¬ 
dual purpose to study the art of sing¬ 
ing ? No doubt l taly is the classic land 
of singers, but these have no sooner ac¬ 
quired the least markworthy degree of 
talent than we see them fly to Prance. 
Does a man intend to devote himscSi to 
the study of instrumental music ? It is 
the Rhine he must cross, and not the 
Alps, Indubitably all these are excellent 
reasons for not going to Italy), but my 
only answer must be, that if I went to 
Italy under the pretext of music it was 
by a decree of the Academy. 

Horace Vernet was the director of 
the palace of the French Academy 
(since a barrack for the turba Remi ), 
and his place was a sinecure except 
in the article of soiries, for it 
was not pretended either to teach 
or control any of the students; and 
in point oi fact little in anything, and 
nothing in music, was to be learned. 
Roaming licenses to the students 
within certain bounds were freely 
granted, and Berlioz as freely availed 
himself of them. Hence his intimate 
knowledge of Italy, local and musi¬ 
cal. He passed a great deal of time 
amongst the rude inhabitants of the 
Abruzzi mountains—shepherds,agri¬ 
culturists after their lash ion, and 
banditti, — and visited most of the 
cities and towns of Italy. 

At Genoa he was something 
shocked to find that the birth-place 
ot Paganini knew little, and eared 
less, about him ; and that in the city 
o palaces there was no monument to 
Columbus. Of all Italian cities his 
pleasantest memories hie back to 
Florence; but not for its music, 
i le was induced to visit the theatre 
by a conversation which took place 
one day at the table d'hote. He 
heard that a new opera of Bellini's 
(I Monieccki ed i Capuletti) was 
about to be represented:— 

Much praise was conferred upon the 
music, and much, moreover, upon the 
libretto. Now this surprised me infi¬ 
nitely when I remembered how little 
store is generally set by the Italians 
upon the words of an opera. ‘ Ha ! ha !' 
said I, ‘ here is an innovation ! At last, 
then, after so many wretched lyrical 
attempts on this exquisite tragedy, I am 
about to hear a real Romeo and Juliet 
worthy of the genius of Shakspeare. 
Heavens! what a subject! How every 
part of it seems designed for music! 
First the dazzling ball in the mansion of 
the Capulets, where, in the midst of a 
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bewildering swarm of beauties, young 
Montague sees for the first time sweet 
Juliet, whose fidelity is yet to cost her her 
1 i re. l*hen those furious combats in the 
streets of Verona, over which the raging 
Tybalt seems to preside like the incar¬ 
nate genius o: wrath and vengeance; 
then that ineffably beautiful night scene 
at Juliet’s balcony, where the two lovers 
murmur a concert of love, tender, soft, 
and pure, as the rays of that moon which 
watches them with a benignant smile ; 
the quaint, blithe sallies of the light¬ 
hearted, high - sou led Mercutio ; the 
downright gossiping of the old nursa; 
the grave character o the friar, vainly 
seeking to spread a degree of calm over 
those waves of love and hatred whose 
tumultuous shock resounds even in his 
humble cell; and then the dread cata¬ 
strophe, the delirium of happiness in 
mortal conflict with the delirium of 
despair — of voluptuous sighs changed 
into the death-rattle; and finally, the 
solemn oath of the two hostile families, 
sworn too late over the bodies of their 
unfortunate children, to extinguish that 
hatred which caused so much blood and 
so many tears to flow/ 

My own burst forth in thinking on it. 

I ran to the theatre La Pergola. The 
stage was filled with a number of chorus 
singers, who seemed to me to be tole¬ 
rably good; tl eir voices were sonorous 
and clearly resonant. There was espe¬ 
cially a dozen oi boys, of from fourteen 
to fifteen years of age, whose contralti 
produced an excellent effect. The per¬ 
sonages of the drama presented them¬ 
selves in succession, and well-nigh all 
sang out of tune, with the exception of 
two women, one o" whom, large and 
stout, impersonated Juliet, and the other, 
small and pock-marked, represented 
R/imeo. W bat! for the third or fourth 
time after the attempts of Zingarelli and 
Yaceaf to write the part of Romeo for a 
woman ! In the name of Heaven is it 
then decided that the lover of Juliet 
should appear destitute of every attribute 
of virility ! Is be a child — he, who in 
three passes pierced the heart of the 
furious Tybalt, the master of fence, and 
who at a later period, after having broken 
open the gates of the tomb which en¬ 
shrines his lady, stretches dead with a 
disdainful hand, on the steps of the 
monument, the County Paris, who had 
provoked him ? And then his despair at 
the moment of his banishment — the 
sombre and dread resignation with which 
he receives the tidings of Juliet’s death— 
his convulsive throes after having drunk 
the poison:— what ! is it a matter of 
course that all these volcanic passions 
should burst up in the breast of a eunuch ? 
Has it been discovered that the musical 


effect of two female voices is the best 
possible? If so, then of what use are 
tenors, basses, and baritones ? Let every 
part, then, be played by a soprano or 
contralto / But we must take things as 
we find them ! The composition of the 
work will compensate me. But what a 
disappointment! i n the libretto there is 
no ball at the Capulets, no Mercutio, no 
babbling nurse, no friar ca'ni and grave, 
no sublime monologue for Juliet when 
she receives the phial from the friar, no 
duet in the cell between the banished 
Romeo and the disconsolate friar, no 
Shakspearc — nothing ! nothing but a 
work spoiled, mutilated, disfigured, ar¬ 
ranged ! 

Determined on draining the cup to 
the last, ! went some days after to 
hear La Vest ale of Pacini. Now-, al¬ 
though what I already knew of it had 
abundantly satisfied me that it had no¬ 
thing in common with the sublime and 
heroic conception of Spontini but the 
name, I certainly did not anticipate any¬ 
thing like the reality! Here again 
Licinius was played by a woman ! After 
a few moments of painful attention, I 
felt myself forced to exclaim with Ham¬ 
let, ‘This is wormwood!' and finding 
before long that I could swallow no more 
of it, 1 left in the middle of the second 
act, giving my seat in the pit a hearty 
kick, by which i hurt my big toe so 
severely that 1 felt it for several days 
after. Poor I taly! But, at least, it 
may be said, ‘ Surely in the churches 
the musical pomp must be worthy of the 
ceremonies of which it forms part!' 
Very good ! by and bye we shall see 
what sort of music they give at Rome—in 
the capital of the Christian world. 
Meanwhile, observe what I heard with 
mine own ears during my stay at 
Florence. 

Poor Italy ! Such were the operas, 
and such the performance of them, 
Berlioz witnessed at Florence. But 
that which excited his deepest dis¬ 
gust, and to which he last alludes, 
was a funeral-service in honour of 
the young Napoleon Buonaparte, the 
son of Louis and Hortense, who had 
been recently s ain during the dis¬ 
til rhances at Bologna and Modena, 
The theme, as he well describes it, 
was one of most intense pathos; 
and he exclaims, * Oh, Beethoven! 
where was the great soul, the lofty 
and Homeric spirit, that conceived 
The Heroic Symphony , and The Fu¬ 
neral March on the Death of a Hero , 
and so many other miraculous poems 
in music, which weigh upon the 
heart and make tears gush forth ? 
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But what did lie find instead of one 
of the master’s monumental effusions? 
A few little lively airs , whistled out 
from the treble of an organ, and 
resembling the music 4 of a pair of 
wrens when, perched on a garden - 
wall, they make merry in the pale 
rays of a winter sun.’ Roused, how¬ 
ever, by the excitement that pre¬ 
vailed respecting the approaching 
Fete del Corpus Domini at Rome, he 
set off thither in company’ with a 
number of Florentines. All the way 
the conversation turned upon the 
marvels that awaited them at the 
Eternal City. Brilliant was the pic¬ 
ture they unfolded of tiaras, mitres, 
chasubles, dazzling crosses, vestments 
stiff with gold, clouds of incense, &c. 

‘ ’N1 a la musica ? ’ quoth our author. 

>h, signore, lei sentira un coro im- 
menso ! ’ 

And again they returned to the 
clouds of incense, the vestments, the 
crosses, the pealing of bells, and the 
roaring of cannon : — 

‘Come/ said I, 4 it is certain, at all 
events, that we shall have an immense 
choir 1 * And I forthwith set about think- 
ng of the musical pomp in tlie religious 
ceremonies of the Temple of Solomon ; 
and I went on even to anticipate some¬ 
thing like the gigantesque pomp of ancien t 
Egypt. Accursed faculty, which renders 
our whole life but one continual mirage ! 
But for this I might, perhaps, have been 
charmed with the shrill and discordant 
false treble of the caxtrati , who treated 
me to a stupid and insipid piece of coun¬ 
terpoint ; but for this I undoubtedly 
shoe Id not have been surprised at failing 
to find in the procession del Corpus Do¬ 
mini a swarm of young virgins in white 
robes, and with voices fresh and pure, 
and countenances beaming with religious 
fervour, breathing up to heaven pious 
canticles, the harmonious perfumes of 
those living roses ; but for this fatal im¬ 
agination those two groups of broken- 
winded clarionets, those bellowing trom¬ 
bones, those raging big drums, those 
mountebank trumpets, would not have so 
utterly disgusted me by their impious 
and brutal cacophany. Yet this is what 
they call at Rome military music ! No¬ 
thing, assuredly, could be more appro¬ 
priate thin such a concert to assist in the 
escort of old Silenus mounted on his 
ass, and followed by a troop of leering 
satyrs and impure Bacchantes !—but the 
Host, the Pope, and the images of the 
Virgin ! This, however, was only the 
prelude to the mystifications that awaited 
me, * ' \ 

After long wanderings in the 
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Abruzzi mountains, which he found a 
sovereign cure for the * spleen that 
always oppressed him at Rome, and 
after hearing, in the way of religious 
music, the overture to La Cenerentola 
vilely performed at a high mass in 
Subiacoon /aim Sunday, and sundry 
serenades of a most primitive and in¬ 
harmonious character to some fair, or 
rather brown rugazza, in which the in- 
st rumentsempi oyed were an enormous 
mandoline, bagpipes, and a little iron 
machine in the nature of a triangle, 
which the people of the district call 
stimbalo , he returned unwillingly to 
the capital. There every hour s ex¬ 
perience tended more and more to 
shew him that music alone of all the 
fine arts (it i may be allowed io class 
that which was and is properly a 
science amongst the fine arts) was in 
the most despised and degraded po¬ 
sition. Looking in deepest admiration 
at all the gorgeous marvels which 
adorn the interior of St. Peter’s, the 
gigantic architecture, the massive 
columns, the rich and exquisite de¬ 
corations, the paintings, the statues, 
his mind betook itself to inquiring 
al er the outward and visible signs 
of that music which, according to 
his notion, ought to breathe the soul 
of all, in accents o: prayer and praise, 
to the throne of the Eternal:— 

Where, then, is the organ ? The 
organ, a little bigger than that of the 
Opera at Paris, went upon castors. A 
pilaster had hidden it from my view. 
But no matter; this wretched instrument 
probably serves only to give the key to 
the singers; and as all instrumental 
effects are proscribed here, perhaps it 
may answer. What, however, is the 
number of vocalists ? Remembering the 
little saloon of the Conservatory (at 
Paris), which the Church of St. Peter's 
would lold at 'east fifty or sixty times 
over, I considered that if in the former 
ninety voices were employed daily, the 
choristers of St. Peter’s ought to be 
counted by thousands. Well, they amount 
on ordinary days to eighteen , and on 
solemn festivals to thirty-two. I even 
heard a Miserere at the Sistine Chape! 
sung by five voices. 

It has been much the fashion of 
travellers to speak of the singing in 
the Sistine Impel as something 
strikingly solemn and eminently re¬ 
ligious, and praise has been lavishly 
bestowed on the genius of Pales¬ 
trina. Berlioz sets both in their pro¬ 
per light. The harmony beam in 
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the Sistine Chapel, which has de¬ 
scended without the slightest altera¬ 
tion in style or form from long by¬ 
gone ages, is au object of the same 
interest to musicians that the frescoes 
at Pompeii are to painters; and so 
far from wishing for accompaniments 
such as you find in all the other 
Italian churches, except St. Peter’s, 
and in all the theatre's, one is de¬ 
lighted at being relieved from the 
horrid noise ol the drum and braying 
of trumpets under which the ear so 
suffers, and at which every proper 
feeling, both with regard to religious 
and secular music, is revolted. And 
undoubtedly, while in St. Peter’s the 
Pope’s thirty-two singers are in¬ 
capable of making themselves heard 
at all, much less of producing any 
effect, they are quite equal to the 
execution of the works of Palestrina 
in the chapel; and the simple, pure, 
and calm harmony to which they 
give utterance, is well calculated to 
encourage and bring on a gentle 
reverie, which is not without its 
charm. Hut that chari a is in the 
harmony itself, and certainly the 
pretended genius of the composer 
(if composer he can properly be 
called) has nothing to do with it. 
Berlioz observes,— 

In these pieces of psalmody, in four 
parts, wherein neither melody nor rhythm 
is employed, and where the harmony is 
restricted to perfect accords , with the 
insertion of some re#U f it may be freely 
allowed that some degree of taste and a 
certain quantity of science may have 
guided the musician who wrote them ; 
hut to speak of genius, it is simply ludi¬ 
crous. 

Besides, those who sincerely believe that 
Palestrina advisedly adopted this style of 
composition on sacred themes, and was 
actuated solely by the design to approach 
as nearly as possible to a pious ideality, 
are strangely mistaken. Doubtless they 
are unacquainted with his madrigals, in 
which he has associated words, frivolous 
or gallant, with precisely the same sort 
of music in which he has clothed the 
words of Sacred Writ. For example, he 
causes * On the banks of Tiber 1 saw a 
handsome Shepherd, whose amorous 
complaint/ &c. See. to be sung in a slow 
chorus, the general effect and harmonic 
Style of which, in no respect, differ from 
bis so-called religious compositions. The 
fact and truth is, he did not know how 
to write any other kind of music; and so far 
was he from following out a celestial ideal, 
that you find constantly in his writings 


a heap of those species of logogriphes 
which the counterpointists who preceded 
him had brought into fashion, and whereof 
he passes for having been the inspired 
antagonist. 

Berlioz laughs bitterly at the lofty 
commendations conferred upon Pa¬ 
lestrina for the difficulties he has 
overcome in dealing with counter¬ 
point, and especially in his Mass 
dedicated to Pope Marcello, contend¬ 
ing that the ingenuity displayed in 
managing two choruses in unvarying 
canon has nothing whatever to do 
with religious feeling or expression. 
In point of fact, the harmonic trick 
is only perceptible to the eye; for 
it is impossible for the ear to follow 
those canonic imitations of notes so 
long drawn out and destitute of all 
melodic design. He adds,— 

I f Palestrina, having lost the use of 
his fingers, had been compelled to try 
and write with his toes, and had succeeded 
in the effort, his works would not have 
acquired a higher value from the circum¬ 
stance, nor have been a bit the more or 
less religious. 

Taken at the best, the solemn, 
sweet, and soothing effect of the placid 
harmony heard in the Sistine Chapel 
is the result of dexterous mechanism 
and good taste, and not in the least 
of inspiration or geni us. The fantas¬ 
tic harmonies of an .Eolian harp are 
calculated to produce the same effect, 
and even in a higher degree, but no¬ 
body ever thought of placing the 
makers of JEolian harps in the cate¬ 
gory of great composers. 

But, as has been already observed, 
the Sistine Chapel at all events pre¬ 
serves propriety and dignity in the 
performance of divine service, and 
neither shares the degradation nor 
the demoralization of the other Ro¬ 
man churches. 

Berlioz gives an amusing account 
of the celebration of a mass at which 
he was present. It was on Louis 
Philippe’s birthday ; and the ambas¬ 
sador, M. St. Aulaire, had engaged 
the best artistes in Rome. The music 
was to be executed with choruses 
and orchestra on the grand scale :— 

I n front of the organ an amphitheatre 
of considerable size was erected, which 
was occupied by some sixty instrumental 
performers. They commenced tuning 
with a loud noise, as if they had been in 
the foyer of a theatre. The presence of 
the wind instruments, the diapason of the 
organ being much too low, rendered its 
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addition to the orchestra properly im¬ 
possible. I’here was only one thing to 
be done, and that was to dispense with 
the organ ; but the organist had no no¬ 
tion of this sort. He was determined to 
bear his part, let the ears of the by¬ 
standers be tortured never so cruelly. 
The fine fellow wanted to win his money ; 
and well did he win it, for I vow I never 
laughed so heartily in my life. Pol low¬ 
ing the laudable practice of Italian or¬ 
ganists, during the whole ceremony he 
employed only the treble pipes. The 
orchestra, more powerful than this har¬ 
mony of petty pipes, covered it well enough 
in the tutti ; but when the instrumental 
mass came to strike a chord sharp and de¬ 
cisive, and a silent pause followed, the 
organ, whose tones, as is well k nown, always 
lag a little and cannot so suddenly be cut 
short as those of other instruments, then 
remained disclosed and allowed us to 
hear an accord, lower by a quarter of a 
tone than that of the orchestra, thus 
giving plain utterance to a groaning the 
most atrociously comical that could pos¬ 
sibly be imagined. During the intervals 
which were filled up by the plain chant 
of the priests the instrumentalists pre¬ 
luded all together, out aloud, and with 
incredible sang froid. The flute dashed 
out runs in re, the horn sounded a fanfare 
in mi b ; the violins made agreeable 
cadences and charming grupetti ; the 
bassoon, b:g with importance, clattered 
his huge keys, and puffed out deep notes; 
whilst the twitterings of the organ com¬ 
pleted the harmonious embellishments of 
this inconceivable concert, worthy of Cal- 
lot- 

And all this took place in the presence 
of an assembly of civilized men,—the am¬ 
bassador of France, the director of the 
Academy, a numerous body of priests 
and cardinals, and before a reunion oi 
artists of all nations ! As for the music, 
it was worthy of the executants ! Ca¬ 
vatinas with crescendoes , cabalettas, lit¬ 
tle flourishes on the organ, and roulades ; 
a nameless work—a monster of the com¬ 
posite order, of which a phrase of Vaccaf 
formed the head, scraps of Pacini the 
limbs, and a ballet of * lallemberg the 
body and tail. And to crown the work, 
fancy the soli sung in a soprano voice by 
a great lubberly fellow, whose rubicund 
face was adorned with an enormous pair 
of black w'hiskers! 

1 What/ exclaimed I to my neighbour, 
who was nearly choked with laughter, 
‘ everything is miraculous in this thrice- 
favoured country 1 Did you ever before 
see a castrato w ith such a beard as that ?’ 

* Castrato ! ’ replied an 1 tali an lady, 
as she turned briskly round, indignant 
alike at our laughter and remarks; * dav* 
vero non e castrato / 


* Y ou can answer for that, madam ? f 

* Per Bacco / nomburlaie . Imparc te, 
pezzi d'assino, che guello virtuoso mam- 
viglioso e it marito mio / 

Frequently in other churches hav e 1 
heard the overtures to the Barber of 
Seville, the Cenerentola, and Otello, 
Such pieces seem to form the favourite 
repertory of the Italian organists. They 
certainly season the divine sendee very 
agreeably ! 

Berlioz says the music o: the 
theatres is just as dramatic as that 
of the churches is religious. There 
is the same degree of originality and 
invention, the same purity of form, 
the same charm o: style, the same 
depth of thought I Of the singers 
he heard during the season at Rome 
he observes,— 

With the exception of Mdme. Ungher, 
a German prima donna, whom we have 
often applauded at Paris, and Salvator, 
a better sort of baritone, they never 
stepped beyond mere mediocrity, though, 
generally speaking, they had good voices, 
and that facility of vocalization which 
especially characterizes the Italians. The 
choruses, in ensemble , precision, and 
energy, were a degree lower than those 
of the Opera Comique. The orchestra, 
being about as imposing and formidable 
as the army of the Prince of Monaco, 
possessed, without exception, all those 
qualities which are oidinarily called de¬ 
fects. In the Theatre Valle, the dimen¬ 
sions of which, like those of the Theatre 
of Apollo, are as large as those of the 
Grand Opera at Paris, the number of 
violoncellos amounted to— one / and the 
performer on that one carried on the 
business of a working jeweller,—happier 
in this, however, than one of his col¬ 
leagues, who was compelled to eke out 
the means of existence by mending old 
straw-bottomed chairs. At Rome the 
word symphony, like that of overture, is 
only used to designate a sort of noise 
that the orchestra of the theatre makes 
before the rising of the curtain, and to 
which nobody listens. There the names 
of Weber and Beethoven are all but un¬ 
known. A learned abbe of the Sistiue 
Chapel remarked one day to Mendelssohn, 

* that be had heard of a young man of 
great promise named Mozart .’ It is 
true that this worthy ecclesiastic has 
rarely any communication with men of 
the world, and has occupied himself all 
his life solely with the works ok Pales¬ 
trina. This, then, is a being whose per¬ 
sonal habits and opinions make him ex¬ 
ceptional. It is but fai -, then, to state, 
that there are a good many persons in 
Rome who have heard Mozart spoken 
of otherwise than as a young man of great 
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promise. The more erudite of the dilet¬ 
tanti are aware even tliat he is dead, and 
that, although in no sort approaching 
Donizetti, he has, nevertheless, written 
some remarkable partitions. I myself 
knew one of them, who had procured the 
2)on Juan, and after having studied it 
for a long time with the piano, he was 
candid enough to declare to me, in con¬ 
fidence, that this old music appeared to 
him to be superior to the Zadig and 
Astartea ofM. Vaccai, recently produced 
at the Theatre 01 Apollo, In short, the 
art of instrumentation is a dead letter to 
the Romans. They have not even the 
lightest notion of what we call a sym¬ 
phony. 

In Milan, on going to hear the 
EUsir d'Amore, he found the audience 
quite as uncivilized as a Roman one. 

i he audience (?) turned their backs 
upon the stage, and spoke at the top of 
their loud voices. The company in the 
boxes supped, and played, and conversed, 
with an utter disregard to the business of 
the scene. The actors gesticulated, and 
seemed to be straining their voices to the 
utmost; the orchestra, too, appeared to 
be busy in the discharge of their func¬ 
tions : but not a sound, vocal or instru¬ 
mental, was to be heard above the din, 
except occasionally that of the big drum. 

He states, however, that he has 
been assured by many that sometimes 
the I talians do listen. 

But (he adds i, under all circumstances, 
the music for the Milanese, as for the 
Neapolitans, the Romans, the Floren¬ 
tines, and the Genoese, is an air, a duet, 
a trio, such as they may happen to be, 

^ ell sung. For anything beyond that 
they entertain only aversion or indif¬ 
ference. 

His deliberate opinion is that the 
Italian people, high and low, are in¬ 
capable of appreciating anything in 
music beyond its material effects, 
and of distinguishing anything except 
its exterior lorms. He declares,— 

< )f all the nations of Europe I am 
strongly inclined to look upon the [talian 
as the most inaccessible to the poetical 
part of the art, as well as to every con¬ 
ception a little elevated above the com¬ 
mon. Music to the Italians is only a 
sensual pleasure, nothing more. They 
have scarcely more respect for this ex¬ 
quisite manifestation of thought than for 
the urt of cookery. They like partitions, 
which on the instant, without reflection, 
and even without attention, they can take 
to themselves, as they would a plate of 
macaroni. 


Add to this, they are so fanatically 
devoted to routine, that the slightest 
unforeseen innovation in the melodic 
style, the harmony, the rhythm, or 
the instrumentation, sets them in a 
rage ; and this to such a pitch, that 
on the appearance o Rossini's Bar - 
Here di Seviglia , all thoroughly Ita¬ 
lian as it is, the Roman dilettanti had 
a great mind to butcher the young 
maestro for having had the insolence 
to do otherwise than J’aesiello had 
done before him. 

But that which renders all hope of 
amelioration chimerical,—that which 
compe s one to regard the musical 
sentiment peculiar to the I talians as 
a necessary result of their organiza¬ 
tion (to follow the doctrines of Gall 
and Spurzheim), is their exclusive 
love for everything that is jumping, 
tittling, spar);ling, and gay ; in spite 
of the dramatic situation, in spite of 
the different passions which animate 
the characters, in spite of time and 
place,—in one word, in spite of com¬ 
mon sense. I 'heir music always 
laughs,* and w T hen by chance the 
composer, controlled by the drama, 
sui ters himsel I for one moment to 
cease to be jocose or sportive, quickly 
he hastens back to the prescribed 
style,—to roulades, grupetti, trills, 
which following directly after some 
accents of true expression, wear the 
guise of mockery, and give to the 
opera scria all the character and 
bearing of parody and exaggeration. 
Notable examples would not be 
wanting to me if I chose to cite 
them ; but, to reason simply in the 
abstract, is it not from Italy that 
all those conventional and invariable 
forms have come, which were sub¬ 
sequently adopted by some of the 
French composers, which of all their 
compatriots Cherubini and Spontini 
have alone repudiated, and from 
which the German school has ever 
remained pure and free ? How is it 
possible that beings, properly organ¬ 
ized and sensible of musical expression , 
can habituate themselves to see in 
the same concerted piece four cha¬ 
racters, animated by entirely opposite 
passions, sing all four successively 
the same melodic phrase , with differ¬ 
ent words, and employ the same tune 
to say, 1 Oh, thou, whom I adore I * 

'' at terror freezes me! ’ 4 My 


* Some parts of the compositions of Bellini and his imitators must be excepted* 
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heart beats with pleasure!’ 1 Uage 
transports me!’ To suppose that 
music is a language so vague that 
the inflections proper to rage are 
equally suitable to fear, joy, and love, 
proves only that the individual who 
so supposes is destitute of those sen¬ 
sations and feelings which render the 
different characters of expression in 
music perceptible to others, for whom 
the reality of such different phases of 
expression is as incontestable as the 
existence of the sun. In fine, after 
having studied the musical character 
of the I talian nation long, and with¬ 
out the least prejudice, 1’ regard the 
course pursued by their composers as 
a consequence of the natural disposi¬ 
tion of the public, — a disposition 
which existed at the time of Pergo- 
iesi, and which caused him in In¬ 
famous Stahat Mater to write a sort 
oi bravura air lor these verses,— 

Et m re rebat, 

Et tremebat, 

Qlium videbat, 

Nati poenas inclyti. 

Berlioz is firmly of opinion that in 
the I talians, as in the French, there 
is an innate passion for vaudeville \ 
and that so long as this shall con¬ 
tinue to exist, so long will it have a 
dominant effect upon all their music. 
He winds up the class of observations 
to which alone I proposed to refer 
by saying,— 

It is incontestable that fine voices are 
more common in Italy than anywhere 
else,—%*oices not alone sonorous and 
clearly resonant, but supple and agile, 
and which, consequently, by facilitating 
vocalization, are obviously capable, when 
aided by that love for tinsel which I have 
spoken of as natural to the public, of 
giving birth to that rage for fioriture 
which disfigures the most beautiful melo¬ 
dies, and those convenient formulae oi 
singing, which make all Italian phrases 
resemble each other; and those closing 
cadences which the singer can embroider 
at pleasure, hut which torture many peo¬ 
ple hy their insipid and obstinate uni¬ 
formity ; and that incessant tendency to 
the buffo style which forces itself into 
notice, even in the most pathetic scenes ; 
and, finally, all those abuses which have 
rendered melody, harmony, movements, 
rhythm, instrumentation, modulations, 
1 lie drama, the putting on the stage, the 
poetry, the poet, and the composer, the 
degraded slaves of the singers ! ’ 

Ay, indeed, and so say I, too, a 
mure observer, without cither the 


irritability or the wrongs of a com¬ 
poser,—so say I of those spoiled fa¬ 
vourites of the idle public, who sing, 
not from pure love of art, or with a 
conscientious regard for the master’s 
music, but only to be themselves ap¬ 
plauded, it matters not why nor by 
whom, and who iind that that result 
can be most easily and readily 
achieved by the use of common¬ 
place phrases overlaid with faded but 
familiar embroidery, such as alone 
doth surely dazzle and please the 
mere million, and who would regard 
an exclamation of 4 Bravo, maestro ! * 
in their presence as a sacrilege co n- 
mitted against their theatrical di¬ 
vinity ! This obtains with resjiect to 
the best of them, who really could 
sing the music. As to the inferior 
order, who can neither enunciate the 
language in which they profess to 
sing, nor execute a tithe of the music 
they presume to attempt, it is no 
wonder they should make a splash of 
roulades and jioritnres o conceal their 
own proper inefficiency in the mist. 

In confirmation generally of these 
statements and opinions of Berlioz I 
will cite the authority of one of the 
most celebrated, as he is one of the 
most learned and candid, of our native 
critics. 

Mr. G. Hogarth, in his Musical 

History, says:— 

4 The present Italian composers are 
mere imitators of Rossini, and are much 
more successful in copying his defects 
than his beauties. They are, like him, 
full of mannerism; with this difference, 
that his mannerism was his own, w hile 
theirs is his. They occasionally produce 
pretty melodies,—a faculty possessed to 
some extent by every Italian composer, 
however low his grade ; but in general 
their airs are strings of commonplace 
passages, borrowed chiefly from Rossini, 
and employed without regard to the sen¬ 
timent and expression required by the 
scene. Their concerted pieces are clumsy 
and inartificial ; and their loud and bois¬ 
terous accompaniments shew a total igno¬ 
rance oi orchestral composition. Phis 
general description applies to them all. 
Pacini, Mercadante, Bellini, and Doni¬ 
zetti, are all alike —fortem Cyan for - 
temque Cloanthum —and have not a sin¬ 
gle distinctive feature. 

The Italian vocal per formers retain 
their pre-eminence ; and there is now a 
constellation ot artists who have never, 
perhaps, been surpassed in genius and 
physical power. But the style even of 
these great vocalists is vitiated by the 
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music they are accustomed to sing. As 
they cannot delight and affect their 
hearers by singing airs destitute of beauty 
and expression, they resolve to astonish 
by displays of voice and execution; and 
they find this expedient succeed in gain¬ 
ing applause: for the vulgar, great as 
well as small, are fond of being aston¬ 
ished. Sound musical taste, however, 
is gaining ground everywhere but in 
Italy; and the composers and singers of 
that country, unless they follow the pro- 
gress of improvement, will in all proba¬ 
bility soon find no market for their 
talents beyond the Alps. 

In this last anticipation which, so 
far as the composers are concerned, 
ought to have been long since real¬ 
ized, our friend (who wrote in 1835) 
has been mistaken, for the operas of 
Verdi, which are infinitely worse 
than the worst of the productions of 
the composers above alluded to, are 
represented constantly at Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s Theatre, and to all appear¬ 
ance complacently endured by the 
fashionable audiences who frequent 
it. But however vitiated or palsied 
musical taste may be in those of 
lofty rank or haughty pretension, 
who attend the opera rather for the 
important business to be transacted, 
or the conventional gratification of 
self-presentation to be enjoyed, be¬ 
fore the curtain, than for the repre¬ 
sentations on the stage; however 
widely the erroneous notion of the 
supremacy of Italian music may pre¬ 
vail, a sound taste in music is growing 
up everywhere , and pre-eminently 
in England, and amongst all classes 
of the people. Already, in the hearts 
of multitudes in all ranks of society, 
that taste existed, as our native 
woodland ballads and our church 
and chamber music abundantly tes¬ 
tify. Taking the whole population, 
there is none in Europe by which 
music has ever been, except at rare 
intervals in our troublous history, 
more sedulously cultivated, better 
understood, or more thoroughly ap¬ 
preciated, than by our own. In cot¬ 
tage as in hall, from the earliest 
times, song has been cherished as the 

laborum 
Dolce Ieuimen. 


In our cathedrals we have been ac¬ 
customed of ancient date to hear 

the pealing organ 

I dow to the loud-voiced choir below, 

In service high and anthem clear. 

And the works of our old masters of 
the sixteenth century, Tallis, Bird, * 
and Gibbons, remain, as pure devo¬ 
tional effusions, in tweet ness and ma¬ 
jesty unsurpassed. The music in 
Macbeth is a noble monument to 
the abilities and genius of Matthew 
Lock. Mr. Hogarth well observes,— 

Lock's music has been performed at 
every representation of the play since the 
period of its composition to the present 
day ; it has resisted the influence of 
time and the changes of fashion, and 
continues to be heard with unabated 
pleasure,—a proof, notwithstanding the 
numerous apparent instances to the con¬ 
trary, that there are permanent beauties 
in music os well as in poetry and paint¬ 
ing ; and that musicians may hope to 
write for immortality, when once they 
seek the beauties of their art in the im¬ 
mutable laws of nature and reason — 
when once they give their attention to 
the symmetry, grace, and expression of 
th cjiyure itself, instead of the fashion of 
the attire. 

But Matthew Lock does not stand 
alone. Henry Purcell is the first of 
all English composers — great in the 
church, the chamber, and on the 
stage. 1 )ryden has written his epi¬ 
taph as only 4 glorious John ’ could 
write it. I t is indeed in the widow’s 
phrase, 1 ! an inscription that must 
4 perpetuate both the marble and his 
memory’ — at least the marble, as 
long as Westminster Abbey shall 
stand — and the memory, as long as 
the English language shall endure. 

Here lies 

Henry Purcell, Esq. 

Who left this life, 

And is gone to that blessed place 
Where only his own harmony can be 

exceeded. 

Purcell is the English Mozart, and 
only inferior to his great successor 
because he lived in a darker age, 
when the resources of the Art Mu¬ 
sical were not known, and when con¬ 
sequently he had not that insight 
into the powers of instrumentation 


* Bird was indubitably the author of the famous canon Non nobis Domine , which 
ban been falsely ascribed to Palestrina. 

f From the dedication of a posthumous publication of works by Purcell, ad¬ 
dressed by the widow to Dryden’s wife, the Lady Elizabeth Howard, who had been 
* pupil of Purcell’s, and who * erected the fair monument over him.’ 
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and those orchestral appliances and 
means which were at the illustrious 
German’s command. But in native 
;enius, in appropriate, sweet, and 
owing melody, and in vast and 
various power of expression, he is 
in nowise inferior. Mr. Hogarth, 
my much honoured friend, re¬ 
marks :— 


In the charming music of the Tem¬ 
pest, how exquisitely has he accom¬ 
plished the seemingly impossible task of 
realizing the description o' the enchanted 
isle, as being— 

full of noises, 

Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight 

and hurt not. 

The light and melodious ‘ Come unto 
these yellow sands,* and the solemn, un¬ 
earthly chorus, 1 Tull fathom five,’ seem 
to be the very * Sounds and sweet airs’ 
that the poet himself must have imagined 
as proceeding from Prospero’s aerial 
minstrels. Of a similar character is the 
music in King Arthur . The extreme 
delicacy of the air sung by the fairy 
Philadel, ‘ Hither this way,’ is finely 
contrasted with the roughness of the an¬ 
swer, 1 Let not a moon-born elf mislead 
you/ by the malignant spirit Grimbald. 
The duet in which the hero is tempted 
by two * daughters of an aged stream,’ 
and his power of resisting such accents, 
is felt to be one of the brightest triumphs 
of his virtue. The air, 1 Fairest isle all 
isles excelling,’ is a melody worthy of 
Mozart in his happiest moments. 


No composer ever yet set English 
words to music so faithfully aud so 
iorcibly as ’urcell. On this point 
Dr. Burney, in comparing him with 
the giant Handel, who as a musician 
was armed cap-a-pie , and familiar 
with the use of every weapon, says, 
—‘In the accent, passion, and ex¬ 
pression of English words, Purcell 
is sometimes to my feelings as supe¬ 
rior to Handel as an original poem 
to a translation.' 

But passing now from the more 
elaborate and ambitious compositions 
for church and theatre, and for those 
o the chamber when instrumental 
accompaniments were used, let me 
observe, that in our madrigals, 
catches, and glees, especially in our 
glees, we possess the richest stores of 
vocal harmony in the world. The 
glee is peculiarly English. There 
iuay be a few specimens of foreign 
imitation, but they are little cared 
or in their own countries, and no¬ 
where are they ot any worth. Here, 
on the contrary, we count our glees 


[August, 

of first-rate merit by hundreds, and 
regard them with heart-home ad¬ 
miration. 

Almost all our great composers 
have written glees; and many, of ex¬ 
cellent knowledge and original ge¬ 
nius, have won enduring fame by 
writing glees alone. A glee in its 
original sense was justly described 
by Doctor Burney as being * a song 
of three parts, or more parts, upon 
a gay or merry subject, in which all 
the voices begin and end together, 
singing the same words.' But the 
glee was found capable of expressing 
other moods of feeling besides mirth 
and gaiety, and so its sphere came to 
be extern led so far as to include t he 
expression of well-nigh every lead¬ 
ing sensation and passion of the brain 
and heart of man. We have now 
accordingly glees in every strain, 
from the sublime and pathetic to the 
social and jocose. And exquisite they 
are as pieces of vocal harmony, what¬ 
ever may be the character of tone 
they assume, and the class of feel¬ 
ings they evoke. 

I would next draw attention to 
the fact, that the institutions and 
associations, vocal, choral, and in¬ 
strumental, for the cultivation and 
promotion of music in London alone, 
outnumber those in any country on 
the Continent; and that of late years 
a good taste for voca; music Inis de¬ 
scended from the theatre, the public 
concert-room, and the drawing-room, 
to the ordinal y places of convivial 
resort throughout the metropolis. 
While in the country parts of Eng¬ 
land, not to speak of the grand re¬ 
curring festivals which take place in 
great towns, you may be satisfied 
that wherever you see the towers of 
a cathedral rear their heads, in that 
neighbourhood true and genuine 
music is loved, studied, and per¬ 
formed. In this, again, England is 
peculiar. But there is nothing new 
in this to boast. In one way or 
other, and according to the enlight¬ 
enment of the time, it is as old as 
the towers. It is, however, a grati¬ 
fication to know that in our own 
day a love of music has become dif¬ 
fused amongst a class of the popula¬ 
tion, to whom, as a soother and a 
civilizer, it cannot fail to prove pe¬ 
culiarly beneficial,—I mean the ma¬ 
nufacturing labourers of England. 
The agriculturist, however hard his 
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lot, however rude his fare, however 
coarse his employment, has yet freely 
the use of the air and his own limbs. 
The beauties oi external nature are 
ever present to his view ; the sounds 
and delicate scents thereof are always 
ministering, if it may be—and if not, 
still constantly recommending them¬ 
selves nimbly and sweetly to his 
gentler senses. He lives under the 
liberal eye of God. The manufac¬ 
turing labourer, on the contrary, 
draws his heavy breath in a noisome 
atmosphere, and under the depress¬ 
ing circumstances o' an ungenial, 
soul-crushing toil, most desolate in 
its uniformity; and he vegetates 
under the covetous eye of man; so 


that bis heart is very sad, and his 
life’s life is well aweary. To him 
hen comes with a particular unction 
the beneficence oJ sweet sounds, that 
transport him for the moment to a 
more lightsome and a happier sphere 
—that unlock the imprisoned breast, 
am! breatl e into it a holy perfume 
with a saving balm. 

Since nought so stockish, hard, and full 
of rage, 

But music for the time doth change his 
nature. 

So saith our own poet, and the 
especial poet of divine music through¬ 
out the world’s long story. And 
to this I humbly, but fervently, hope¬ 
fully, and trustfully subscribe. 

M. R. 


ON MR. MACAULAYS PRAISE OP SUPERFICIAL KNOWLEDGE * 


A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 

Drink deep, or taste not, the Pierian spring : 
For shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking largely sobers us again. 


T HIS often - quoted passage has 
commonly been employed in such 
a way as to imply that the quoter 
has an interest in the doctrine which 
it expresses, and can afford to despise 
l a little learning’ and ‘shallow 
draughts.’ We believe that Mr. 
Macaulay was the first person who 
had the spirit to refuse to join 
this general league of sel;-compla¬ 
cency, and to take the other side 
on general grounds. A little while 
ago, at a public meeting at Edin¬ 
burgh, he made a speech, in which 
he took for his thesis the absurdity of 
these fears of the danger of su perfi¬ 
cial learning. This thesis he illus¬ 
trated with his own peculiar bril¬ 
liancy and fertility. What, he 
asked, is the standard of shallow¬ 
ness? ts it anything fixed ? Is not 
the profoundness of one age the 
shallow ness of the next ? The same 
knowledge which made Ramahoun 
Roy profound among the Hindoos 
would have made him superficial 
among Edinburgh men. The board¬ 
ing-school girls of this day are 


profound geographers in comparison 
with Strabo. Gulliver, who was a 

iant in Lilliput, w T as a pigmy in 
Brobdignag. The profound astro¬ 
nomer of a few centuries back was 
an astrologer: the profound chemist, 
an alchemist. erschel and ■'ara- 
day enable us to smile at such 
profundity. 

When an orator has delighted his 
audience by a series oi lively sallies, 
which at the same time please their 
imagination and gratify their vanity, 
it is an ungracious task to set coldly 
to w'ork to point out the fallacy, of 
the arguments and the falseness of 
the illustrations. And we must 
suppose that this was the reason 
why the many eminent and able 
men who listened to Mr. Macaulay’s 
defence of ‘a little learning’ ac- 
uiesced, by their silence, in the 
octrines which he then put forward. 

1 >ut now that the occasion is long 
past, it may not be without its use 
that we should look calmly at his 
assertions, and try to see with some 
precision w r here tine fallacy is. For 



* The Danger of Superficial Knowledge ; an Introductory Lecture to the Course 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, delivered on the 1st and 2d of 
November, 1848. By J. D. Forbes, Esq. F.R.S. &c. London : John W. Parker, 

West Strand. 
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that there is a fallacy, even his own 
conclusions must make apparent to 
any sober thinker; and even the 
audience, who shouted their laugh¬ 
ing applause when the orator told 
them now far they were superior to 
the astrologists and alchemists of the 
middle ages, must have had some 
misgivings when He asserted that 
each of them, and even most of their 
daughters, were more pro bund geo¬ 
graphers than Strabo, and deeper 
astronomers than Kepler or Tycho 
Brahe. They can hardly have be¬ 
lieved that a man who, like Strabo, 
knew the whole history oi geogra¬ 
phical discovery up to his own time, 
and had present to his mind the 
aspect of almost every city and every 
shore, was a shallow geographer in 
comparison with one of us, merely 
because we can repeat the names of 
Otaheite and New Zealand, and re¬ 
cognize a map of Baffin's Bay when 
we see it ; or that, simply because we 
know how many satellites of Saturn 
have been discovered, and how many 
small planets there are between Mars 
and Jupiter, we are better astro¬ 
nomers than those men who, three 
centuries ago, settled the form of the 
planets’ orbits, and made out the 
irregularities of the moon’s motions. 
If we hold this, we must also assert 
ourselves to be more profound astro¬ 
nomers than Newton, because we are 
apprised of the discovery of Uranus 
and Neptune; and greater geogra¬ 
phers than Kennel and Malte-Brun, 
because we know where Boothia 
Felix and Mounts Erebus and Terror 
lie. 

But it is evident that all such 
assertions go upon the supposition, 
which is palpably absurd, that be¬ 
cause the whole body of knowledge 
existing at the present day is greater 
than it was at any previous time, 
therefore we who possess any portion 
of that knowledge must know more 
than any one who lived a few gene¬ 
rations ago. The absurdity of this 
fancy is surely palpable enough. 
Granted that the world knows much 
more now than it did in the time of 
Galileo, do we therefore necessarily 
know more than he did ? Granted 
that much that was new and difficult 
then is easy and familiar now, may 
there not still be many things which 
w r ere easy to him and which yet are 
difficult to us ? Surely it is a very 


baseless and self-complacent delusion 
to identify ourselves with our age, as 
if we must needs share in its attain¬ 
ments, know much because it knows 
much, be profound because it is pro¬ 
found. We might object to calling 
the knowledge of the present day 
1 more profound ’ than that of 
former times, merely because it 
is more advanced, more extended. 
We might say, that an astronomi¬ 
cal lecturer of the present day is ru>t 
necessarily more profound than Ga¬ 
lileo, Kepler, Tycho, merely because 
he is acquainted with discoveries 
made since their time. We might 
reasonably object to a scale of pro¬ 
fundity by which the world grows 
every year deeper and deeper in its 
knowledge. But grant such a scale. 

I vet it be that the world in the nine¬ 
teenth century is a very profound 
world. Let the ocean of its acquire¬ 
ments be deep as well as wide. Is 
there no such thing as a shallow 
draught from a deep vessel ? Is t 
not possible that the stream may be 
shallow though the source be deep ? 
May not a man have a superficial 
acquaintance with a profound sub¬ 
ject ? And is not this so with regard 
to ordinary readers ? Do (hey know 
astronomy or chemistry profoundly, 
merely because it is profoundly 
known in this their day ? Do they 
really know the sciences better than 
the astronomers and chemists of the 
sixteenth century ? t is easy to 
laugh at astrologers and alchemists, 
and to please and amuse oursel 
by thinking how far our views and 
our knowledge elevate us above their 
absurd projects and fables: but let 
us recollect that there has been a 
stage intermediate between them and 
us, and let us ask i; we are equal to 
the men of that intermediate stag ' 
We know that there are planets 
which Galileo or Copernicus did not 
dream of, but have we as exact a 
knowledge of the motions of Venus, 
aud Mars, and Jupiter, as they had ? 
Can we determine the places of these 
planets at any given time, as they 
could do?—as even I’tolemv and the 
Greek astronomers could do* It is 
easy to laugh at those who calculated 
nativities; hut have we any right to 
laugh at those who could calculate 
eclipses , which probably we could 
none of us do ? And so in other sub¬ 
jects. We know what Glaubers 
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suits are, better than Glauber him¬ 
self did:—at least, we can give them 
their systematic name: we can call 
them sulphate of soda; but do we know 
as well as he did what will be the 
| effects of mixture in the hot way 
, and in the cold way, upon oil of 
vitriol and soda; — how salts are 
; made, and changed, by heat, and 
; solution, and distillation ? We can 
name such things ; but do we know 
anything more than the name? We 
! can laugh at the alchemists, and 
! their dreams of finding silver and 
gold in lead and iron; but can we 
take a piece of ore, and ascertain 
what silver and what gold is in it, 
which men could do three centuries 
ago ? I f we do not know what the 
I men of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies did know — knowledge which 
was true, and which has only been 
transformed and translated into new 
language in modern times, not su- 

E erseded and rejected—what right 
ave we to plume ourselves upon a 
fancied superiority over them, merely 
because we have learnt to repeat 
some of the phrases in which know r - 
leilge more recently acquired has 
been expressed ? The great masters 
in our time may be superior to those 
who have preceded them in the ex¬ 
tent, and if you please, in the pro- 
fmdity of the knowledge which they 
possess ; but such men are never led 
hv their suj>eriority to think lightly 
oi the discoverers and men of science 
w ho have preceded them ; and if we, 
erely because we live among the 
great men of our age and country, 
and have the opportunity of hearing 
their voice and listening to the 
truths which they utter, are led to 
despise preceding philosophers for 
•eir inferiority, what does this 
prove, but that we are conceited 
through the smallness, not the large¬ 
ness of our knowledge ? What does 
it prove, except precisely what the 
poet says, that 

Shallow draughts intoxicate the brain ? 

And does not the very different 
temper of the most profound men of 
science in all times shew to us, that 

Drinking deeply sobers us again ? 

All this may be said, granting the 
tnuh of Mr. Macaulay’s illustration : 
—allowing that knowledge goes on 
constantly growing a larger and 
‘ a rger mass, a dee|«LT and deeper 


well,—allowing that the generations 
of men are of a constantly increasing 
stature, so that the intellectual giant 
of one age is the intellectual pigmy 
of the next; so that man, in this re¬ 
spect, is like Gulliver, a giant to the 
Lilliputians who preceded him, a 
pigmy to the Brobdignagians who 
follow him. But all this is really 
quite a delusive view, and the image 
altogether inappropriate. All this 
goes upon the supposition that know ¬ 
ledge is a sort of measurable mate¬ 
rial commodity, that goes on increas- 
ing by perpetual additions, like the 
wall which the bricklayer builds, or 
the hoard which the miser accumu¬ 
lates. 

The smallest attention to the his¬ 
tory of science shews us how base¬ 
less this representation is. Know¬ 
ledge does not commonly thus grow 
by repeated addition of parts to parts, 
but by perpetual transformations. 
V\ uen the house has been built by 
one man, it is pulled down, and a 
new one—it is to be hoped, a better— 
milt in its place by another man. 
We are not, therefore, to expect that 
the houses built in the nineteenth 
century shall be nineteen times, or 
any other number of times, as large 
as those built in the first century. 
When the hoard has been accumu¬ 
lated to a certain amount, it is put in 
some new shape,—employed in trade, 
it may be, and made to bring an 
increase, and thus the man becomes 
really rich; not by the addition of 
coin to coin without spending or 
changing, so as necessarily to give to 
each successive generation a larger 
and larger store. The notion that 
man’s intellectual stature goes on 
constantly increasing is not a whit 
more wise than the notion that his 
corporeal stature goes on dwindling 
from generation to generation. The 
notion that the men of our days are 
giants compared with men of former 
times is not more philosophical than 
the notion that there were giants in 
those days, compared with whom we 
are dwarfs. Che old proverbial ex¬ 
pression is Car truer, that we may 
see further than they did, because 
we stand on their shoulders, The 
truth is, that, compared with the 
men of other times, w'c are neither 
giants nor dwarfs. The relation be¬ 
tween the two generations is neither 
the one nor the other. In both ages, 
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men were men. In onr age we 
have, it may be, better food, both for 
the body and the mind; hut it would 
be very unwise to suppose that we 
are on that account better, or stronger, 
or fairer, than our great-grand¬ 
fathers. They had not turtle and 
Southdown mutton; but, perhaps, 
goat’s flesh and mead, or, it may be, 
acorns and water. But let us not 
thence conclude that, therefore, they 
were weak and we are strong; that 
if we could be brought into com¬ 
parison with them, their inferiority 
would forthwith appear. Nobody, 
we suppose, believes this. And just 
the same is the case with the results 
o our intellectual bod. We are 
nourished from our earliest years 
with the Copemican system of astro¬ 
nomy, the Newtonian doctrine of 
attraction, the chemistry which ex¬ 
presses the composition ol substances 
in their nomenclature; but are we 
really in any material respect supe¬ 
rior to those who formerly were 
taught other systems, which, though 
they did not explain all facts, ex¬ 
plained all that men then knew of 
fact, and very probably all that we, 
as individuals, know of fact; or who 
were taught systems which prevailed 
then because the ideas in which the 
newer systems are expressed were not 
then matured ? ( ranted that we have 
got the truth free from some of their 
errors, yet their views included much 
truth which is incorporated in our 
views ; and it is very possible that they 
saw their truth more clearly than we 
see ours. And that some of them 
did this is plain ; for they could use 
their truth to deduce and predict ot her 
truths, as eclipses, and separation of 
metals, which, as we have said, few 
of us could do. And if this be the 
case, was not their knowledge really 
more profound than ours ? and can 
we be said to know more than they 
die, merely because we can assent to 
propositions which have been esta¬ 
blished in more recent times ? 

Is it not, in truth, the fact, that in 
a great number of cases where we 
profess to know the scientific dis¬ 
coveries of modern times, we merely 
repeat the phrases in which these 
discoveries arc expressed, without 
fully understanding the meaning of 
the language which we use? And 
is it not also true, that we are very 
often prevented from fully under¬ 


standing the language of modern 
science because we are ignorant of 
the previous stages of science ? We 
do not really know' that which we 
despise our predecessors for not 
knowing: we do not know this well, 
—precisely because we do not know 
what our predecessors did know. We 
are perplexed by such terms as right 
ascension and oblique ascension, be¬ 
cause we do not know the manner in 
which former astronomers studied 
the circles of the celestial globe. We 
do not enter into the full import of 
Bacon’s or Newton’s great works, 
because we do not know the ideas 
which were in the minds of their 
contemporaries. We talk of the dis¬ 
covery of new metals, but we do not 
know what we mean by a metal , be¬ 
cause we have not traced the previous 
progress of such inquiries. Here 
there is certainly a difference between 
our predecessors and ourselves, but 
is it so entirely and manifestly to our 
advantage ? 

They knew what we do not. We 
know what they did not. i f we 
know well what we know, we have 
the advantage, because our know¬ 
ledge then includes theirs ; but if 
our knowledge do not include theirs, 
the possession ol it is no advantage 
to us, for the knowledge is hollow 
and verbal merely. It this be so, 
we, compared with them, are not 
like Gulliver among the Lilliputians. 
We are such as Gulliver would have 
l»een, if he had become a convert to 
the Laputan philosophers, and had 
returned to his home gravely assert¬ 
ing as a recent discovery that sun¬ 
beams could be extracted from cu¬ 
cumbers, and that a machine might 
be constructed which should reason. 

But, say9 Mr. Macaulay, if you 
object to shallow knowledge, tell me 
what is your standard of shallowness? 
Is it fixed or changeable ? Is not 
that shallow knowledge now, which 
would have been deep in the days of 
Erasmus ? — We have already said 
that we express the fact much more 
appropriately, by saying that the 
knowledge of modern times is more 
advanced , than by saying that it is 
4 more profound.’ But with regard 
to the standard of knowledge, and of 
its 4 profoundness,’ or whatever qua¬ 
lity that be, which makes it really 
valuable, do we ask what is the stan¬ 
dard of this value ? It is plain from 
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what has been just said, what the 
answer must be. Knowledge, to be 
valuable, must really be knowledge. 
The man must know, and not merely 
read books and talk of what they 
contain. He must have ideas which 
correspond to the words:—true ideas; 
ideas made true by a possession of 
facts am of history, so far as these 
elements are requisite for the purpose. 
His knowledge being thus true and 
real, he may know much or little; 
but, much or little, hi3 knowledge 
will be valuable. I le may know 
more or less than a given man of the 
last age, or the last age but one. 
But whether he know more or less, 
he will not despise the man of the 
former age; because he knows that 
he himself certainly knows much less 
than many men of the last age, in a 
far greater degree than they knew 
less than the most scientific men of 
our times. The standard of know¬ 
ledge is not fixed for the world; 
though even for the world the pro¬ 
gress of the standard is a perpetual 
transformation, which makes mea¬ 
surement of relative position far from 
easy; but with regard to individuals, 
the standard is fixed. The standard 
of the value, or, if you will, of the 
profoundness of knowledge, as dis¬ 
tinguished from shallowness, is, that 
it is really knowledge; distinct and 
clear thoughts, not merely remem¬ 
bered w T ords; knowledge connected 
with principles, not merely noted as 
facta. All that complies not with 
this condition is shallow, is worthless, 
is intoxicating, and, therefore, dan¬ 


gerous. All that is real knowledge 
is valuable, even if it be little; so far, 
the poet’s wmrds are too absolute, if 
rigorously taken: but the little of 
the first couplet is explained by the 
shallow of the second. But real 
knowledge, as it becomes more and 
more extensive, retaining its reality 
and its fulness of ideas, and the clear 
deduction of knowledge from know¬ 
ledge, becomes profound in a stronger 
sense; and although, as Mr. Macau¬ 
lay has very well said, it must always 
be little, compared with the whole 
extent of possible and conceivable 
knowledge, it need not at any stage 
be shallow 7 , since it may go to t lie 
full depth of the thoughts which it 
professes to combine and express. 

The remarks which we have made 
agree, for the most part, with some 
of those which Professor J. Forbes 
has urged upon his pupils, and since 
upon the public, in the little book to 
which we have referred at the be¬ 
ginning of this article. He has 
treated the subject in a more pro¬ 
found and methodical manner than 
we have done, as becomes a learned 
professor compared with monthly 
critics. And we are too magnanim¬ 
ous and too consistent to be discon- 
tentel, if any reader, convinced by 
our reasons, is still of opinion that a 
little of such reasoning is a dangerous 
thing, and should determine to draw 
from Professor iforbes’s page a deeper 
draught of antidote to the siren 
strains in which Mr. Macaulay sang 
his Encondum Morice . 


OUTLINES FROM CALDERON. 


COME years ago William Scblegel, 
O in his lectures on thedraina, directed 
attention to the writings ol Calderon 
in a manner that, for a time, excited 
strong interest on the subject. When 
the literary world was informed by a 
critic, whose eloquence and ingenuity 
bad established his reputation as a 
safe guide in matters of taste, cu¬ 
riosity was naturally excited to know 
something more of this neglected 
wonder than could be gathered from 
his eulogist’s rhetorical but vague ac¬ 
count. It might have been expected 
that a rich and unexplored region of 
literary treasure being thus intro- 
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duced to notice, a current of literary 
speculation w r ould at once have set 
that way. In Germany this was, to 
some extent, the case; other critics 
followed in t lie track of their Colum¬ 
bus ; and some attempts w r ere made 
to convert the original ores into 
merchandise, melting them down in 
the crucible of translation. In Eng¬ 
land no such effect followed. Critics 
seem to have felt shy of the subject; 
and the specimens w 7 e have had of 
the poet in English translation have, 
in consequence, been lew and frag¬ 
mentary. 

Mr. Lewes, to be sure, a sober and 
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acute examiner, has written a clever 
little work, to which those who take 
an interest in the question of the 
Spanish drama cannot do better than 
refer. Vet even in this the effect of 
that revulsion of feeling, which the 
author acknowledges to have been 
caused by ovcr-cxcited expectation, 
is observable; and the result is that 
Mr. Lewes is not in all respects just 
to the great Spanish dramatist. 
Hence, though his own views may be 
not far from correct, and though he 
writes with evident honesty of pur¬ 
pose, he has unconsciously given such 
a colouring to his work as must lead 
to an insufficient appreciation of the 
real merits of Calderon,—which it 
cannot but be eon tossed, by any one 
capable of enjoying all that is gor¬ 
geous and grand in imagination, in¬ 
genious in invention, and playful and 
delicate in fancy, are such as to cover 
a multitude of faults. Nor should 
we pass unmentioned the wit and 
humour which sparkle over the full, 
deep current of his poetry. Grant 
that, regarded in an ethical point of 
view, his works are the exponents of 
a false and vicious system; grant 
that, as the instruments of a religious 
purpose, they arc such as befit a canon 
of the holy office; grant that, con¬ 
sidered in their poetic devclopemcnt, 
they exhibit much false taste, ex¬ 
travagant hyperbole, and frigid con¬ 
ceits ; grant that, viewed dramatically, 
they often depict the passions in an 
exaggerated, cold, or ill - sustained 
manner, — that in bringing about 
effective situations there is not always 
a due dependence of effect upon 
cause, and that when a good 4 situa¬ 
tion' is obtained it is not always 
turned to full account,—still, with all 
these demerits, enough remains, in the 
striking excel iencies to which we have 
referred, to make the poet worthy of 
more attention than he has yet re¬ 
ceived in this country. We have no 
inclination to enter into controversy, 
but think we shall treat the poet in 
the fairest manner, and best do our 
part towards supplying what is a desi¬ 
deratum to the public—the means of 
forming their own judgment, by exa¬ 
mining a few of his plays in detail, 
giving an analysis of their plots, and 
transl ating some of their more remark- 
ablc passages. Mr. Lewes does this 
with four or five o the dramas, and 

it htul been done with cue or two be* 


fore; but these specimens of so pro¬ 
lific a writer hardly do him justice, 
especially aa whole classes of his 
works have not been thus examined 
at all. 

We begin with a drama of very 
singular plot and construction, Los 
Tres Mayores Prodigies. It is so: ne- 
tbing more than the 4 three gentle¬ 
men rolled into one;’ for, besides 
that it is made up of three distinct 
dramas, it las an induction, or lm t 
furnishing the bond by which the}’ 
are connected, and this has itself an 
induction, or dramatic prologue. The 
persons of the loa are Pales, Flora, 
and Night; Jason, Theseus, and 
I Iercules. The prologue is the open¬ 
ing scene between the three former, 
from which we gather that the drama 
was produced on an occasion of isome 
private festivity in the country. The 
directions for the representation 
might rather puzzle an English stage 
manager :— 4 There are to be three 
theatres , divided one from the other : 
the nymph Pales appears in that on 
the right ; the nymph Flora in that on 
the left; leaving that in the middle 
unoccupied' Ami afterwards, 4 Night 
enters, in the air, in the middle theatre' 

This, however, is in accordance w ith 
the Vitruvian model; and was the 
arrangement adopted by Palladio in 
his Olympic theatre at Vicenza, Some 
such plan was necessary, before the 
practice of scene-shifting was intro¬ 
duced, where changes of scene were 
to be distinctly marked. In the pre¬ 
sent case the three several fictions 
are presented on the different stages, 
which, however, are all united in 
the concluding scene. 

1 .lies and I lora, in melodious and 
fanciful addresses (much of the verse 
of the Spanish stage might be trans¬ 
ferred bodily to opera), reproach 
Night for not having prepared any 
amusement fitted to the circum¬ 
stances ; and the latter gently rebuts 
their impeachment by declaring that 
she has a ‘comedia 1 — a play, not a 
comedy in our sense of the word— 
all ready for representation. I t is 
not, she confesses, written by an au¬ 
thor o. repute, hut by one poor and 
humble; nor is she, she says, pre¬ 
pared to bring it out with such pomp as 
may compensate for its own deficien¬ 
cies; nevertheless, she entreats that 
they will suspend judgment until it 
be represented. Jason, Theseus, and 
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Hercules then come forward (in the 
middle theatre) to unfold the 4 argu¬ 
ment ; * and this part of the play 
forms the frame-work in which the 
three dramas are set. 

Hercules, inconsolable for the loss 
of Dejanira, who has been stolen 
from him by the centaur Nessus, 
raves about the necessity of suicide 
in a manner, it must be confessed, 
that removes our apprehensions of 
his having recourse to any such 
escape from misery. 11 is friends, 
ignorant of the cause of his sorrow, 
try to allay the fury of bis grief, and 
press him to explain whence it arises. 
He begins his narration by a vaunt of 
some of his past achievements, and 
here Calderon has opportunity to 
display his singular ability as a poetic 
painter. We quote a passage de¬ 
scriptive of the triumph of Hercules 
over the Nenuuan lion, which is quite 
sculptural in its simplicity, energy, 
and fulness of delineation. He speaks 
of himself as the lord of the mount¬ 
ains, and boasts of his power over 
rhe wild beasts, * Let the king,’ he 
•ays, * of them all proclaim it! 1 

Lft the grim Nemiean monarch, 

At whose roar the wilds of i’hlcegra 
Tremble to their bounds, declare it; 

Sin <3Bf when once he came towards me 
With his proudly bristling front, 

W rink bug up his brows, and lashing 
With his mane his lordly neck, 
Marshalling forth his curved talons 
From their sheaths, I seized him only 
With my bare hands by the jaws, 

In such wise that none could say 
Of his teeth and of my fingers 
Which of them might he the fingers, — 
Which of ; hem might be the teeth,— 

(So in like array they ranged, 

Whilst I gripped him with my hands— 
Whilst he held me with his fangs, 

And the twain their functions mingling, 
Fingers tore and fangs held firm); 

Till the embattled! strengths of bone 
From their sinewy hinges riven, 

I forced wide his crimson jaws, 

Until this part pressed his spine, 

That part touched his tawny breast. 

The hero manifests a natural re¬ 
pugnance to express the occasion of 
nis grief, and the difficulty he feels 
in approaching his subject must fur¬ 
nish the excuse for some verbosity. 
He may remind the English reader 
of the voluble sorrow of Capulct,— 

Death that hath ta’en her hence to make 

me wail, 

Ties up my tongue and will not let me 

' speakj * ' 


but it must be remembered that 
sorrow is more tvordy in the South, 
than with the self-centred, incom¬ 
municative people of the North. 

He harps long on the attractions 
of her whom he has lost:— 

!>ejanira! lovely nymph 
Of these glittering crystal torrents, 

Naiad of these wild ravines, 

Naptea of these verdant realms, 

Dryad of these woody mountains, 

To whom all the noblesse and 
H umbler populace of flowers, 

And the streams, their homage paid ; 
Honouring her ’neath various names,— 
As the Venus of their loves, 

As the Flora of their blossoms, 

As the Dian of their woods, 

And as oi their fruits the Ceres ! 

Dejanira ! whose bright eyes, 

Were it morn or were it even, 

At all hours, where they sparkled, 

Made an Orient of their own ! 

* * * * 

Dejanira ! my sweet bride, 

Unto whom my soul was given 
As unto my soul!—for she 
Was at once my bride and mistress,— 
Bride and mistress of my bed, 

Of mine arms, and of mine eyes ! 

Oh, what misery,—oh, what fury, 

Ere 1 speak it, tills my breast I 
And yet scarce can there be need 
That ! speak of what ye cannot 
But divine,—when thus I name her 
With vain tears of choking grief; 

For so wild a rage of sorrow 

Hath no part with treasured beauty,— 

Till the hour wherein 'tie lost. 

On his stating how Rhc hat been 
stolen from him, Theseus and Jason 
offer their services to assist in pursuit 
of the centaur. Theseus boasts of 
his horse; and Jason states that 
Argos has invented a sea-monster— 
an eagle, without feathers; a fish, 
without scales—by which he shall 
be enabled to follow him on the sea. 
Hercules accepts their offer, and it is 
settled that Theseus shall direct his 
search through Asia, that Jason shall 
pass in his 4 hypogritf of the waters ’ 
to Europe, and that Hercules himself 
shall remain in Africa. They are all 
to meet, at the expiration of a year, 
upon the spot where this agreement 
takes place. This arranged they 
leave the stage, and Night informs 
us that the appropriation of one of 
three portions of the world as the 
scene of the operations of each is fol¬ 
lowed by three marvellous occur¬ 
rences, in which they are severally 
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engaged, and that these form the 
subject of the play for the evening. 

An act, or Jornada , is devoted to 
each o: these prodzgios. The subject 
of the first is furnished by the < rolden 
Fleece, and comprises its dedication 
in the temple of Mars by Phryxus, 
and its removal by Jason, the two sepa¬ 
rate fictions being cleverly connected. 
The second day gives us aversion of the 
story of the Cretan labyrinth. The 
third is devoted to that of Hercules 
and the centaur. Before the con¬ 
clusion of this the heroes of the for¬ 
mer acts arrive, so as to connect and 
give some degree of unity to the 
general fiction. 

The first of the three prodigios is 
the most striking, from the singularly 
bold and vigorous conception of the 
leading character, Medea. To depict 
character was not an aim with the 
Spanish dramatists; story and pas¬ 
sion were the means by which they 
sought to interest; and even passion 
they did not attempt to treat philo¬ 
sophically, using it merely as a means 
to keep up the momentary excite¬ 
ment of * situation,’ and little solicit¬ 
ous as to sufficiency of motive, or as 
to the causal relation of its phases. 

(Character-painting is the great 
boast of the English drama; Sliak- 
speare has made it so: remove his 
works, and the character-painting of 
the English stage—at least in its 
higher departments, the tragic and 
poetical ranges, is not of much value. 
Much has been said about the de- 
velopemcnt and analysis of character, 
as properly a leading object with the 
dramatist. It is so, undoubtedly ,* 
and it has been a constant aim with 
the writers for the English, French, 
German, and Italian theatres. Judg¬ 
ing of other works, however, by the 
standard Shakspeare set before us, 
we must confess that the success has 
borne no sort of proportion to the 
amount of effort (we speak of the 
tragic and poetical departments of 
the art, for comic portraiture has 
been attempted with more fortunate 
result) ; and assuming from this that 
the preservation of individual cha¬ 
racter in connexion with the devc- 
lopement ol the passions in their 
highest elevation is an achievement 
of remarkable difficulty, we must not 
be surprised if in the Spanish drama, 
where, as we have said, no attempt to 
accomplish this was made, we do not 


recognise much of personal idiosyn- 
cracies in the machines which, under 
the names of Lelios, and Floroe, and 
Charms, Juans, Sylvias, and Celias, 
are the puppets of the plot and pas¬ 
sion. We shall rather be surprised 
at the occasional vigour with which 
a character is sketched. Characters 
occur here and there in the plays of 
Calderon which are nobly imagined, 
and which have a grandeur or pecu¬ 
liarity that stamps them in the me¬ 
mory of the reader. There is none 
of the minute pencilling and delicate 
shading which Shakspeare has taught 
us are ; ossible in verbal delineation, 
and which, but for his writings, 
would have formed no part of our 
ideal of dramatic portraiture. 

The Spanish dramatists knew no¬ 
thing of Shakspeare, and probably 
•were not very intimate with the G reek 
tragedians. The delineations of 
which we speak are bold outlines; 
and what arrests our attention is the 
largeness of conception and careless 
vigour of the drawing. They ad¬ 
dress themselves rather to the im¬ 
aginative, than to the reflective 
powers : the majority of Shakspeare’s 
characters press equal claims on 
both. 

Perhaps we arc not doing justice 
to Calderon in sleaking thus in a 
manner that may raise exjieetation 
too high. It is dangerous for a critic 
to deal in generalities. It leaves it 
to the reader to give his own lati¬ 
tude of interpretation, according to 
the interest he may take in the sub¬ 
ject, or to the expansive or contrac¬ 
tive nature of his imagination. If 
Schlegcl, warm with real enthusiasm, 
and led further by the enticements 
of rhetoric, exaggerated the poetical 
and moral excellencies of Calderon, 
the imagination of his readers may 
lead them into further exaggerations 
of all that he has vaguely intimated. 
We have been struck with the cha¬ 
racter of Medea, as presenting the 
sublime of pride and assumption; 
but we came upon it immediately 
after the perusal of the volume we 
have quoted at the commencement of 
this notice, which would not lead a 
reader, turning for the first time to 
the examination of the Spanish drama, 
to expect anything so much out of 
the stereotyped forms which furnish, 
certainly, the chief proportion of the 
1 live stock’ of these plays. We 
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shall trace through this Colchian 
story somewhat in detail, and dismiss 
the other two acts of the drama with 
a more brief notice. 

It opens with the dedication of the 
Golden Fleece, by Phryxus, in the 
temple of Mars. Music is heard 
within, and voices singing:— 

To great Mars’s lofty temple 
In the famous Colchian island, 

I, from far, a wandering pilgrim, 
Consecrate the Fleece of Gold. 

Medea, with three of her attendant 
ladies, comes upon the stage, and ex¬ 
presses her indignation that honours 
should be paid, in her own wild 
region, to any but herself. When 
Phryxus appears, she rebukes him 
haughtily; and her brother, Absyr- 
tus (in the play Absinto ), in turn 
rebukes her for pride and presump¬ 
tion in expecting that sacrifices should 
1 )C made to her, as to Mars and Apollo. 
Phryxus addresses her in blander 
tones, and urges the circumstances 
under which he had vowed to dedi¬ 
cate the fleece to Mars. He tells her 
how himself and liis sister Ilelle,— 

i Idle, in whose eyes divine, 
Beauty yet a nobler beauty 
From intelligence acquired,— 

were banished from the paternal 
roof by the arts of their step-mother; 
and wandering despairingly along 
the shore at the foot of the desert 
mountain to which they had been 
sent, were cheered by the apparition 
of their mother, who, descending in 
a cloud, left them the magic ram, on 
the back of which they were in¬ 
structed to intrust themselves to the 
sea:— 

To the gods wc raised our prayer, 

Who with pity heard our plaint, 

(Could they, being gods, have been 
Deaf to such appeal as ours ?), 

And a kindly answer giving 
To the so-long wearied echoes, 

To our pitiful beseeching, 

Lo a cloudlet, by sweet zephyr 
Borne along, and lightly pendent 
From a sun bow, from a glorious 
Sun bow, tine, and green, and purple, 
Sudden oj>cd its ruby folds, 

Out of which the throned Apollo 
Threw down light in golden showers, 
Flake by flake threw snow of roses ; 
Whilst therein, lo ! Nephele, 

Our sweet mother, from the dwelling 
Of the goddesses descended 
To afford us timely succour. 

The poet makes the brother and sis¬ 


ter trust themselves upon the golden 
ram to the sea, not, as in the old my¬ 
thological account, to the air; and in 
doing so, shews judgment; since not 
only does the prodigy thus somewhat 
reduce its demands upon the imagi¬ 
nation, but it is brought into fine 
keeping with the other part of the 
story, the arrival of Jason. Indeed, 
though used by Calderon as the 
* Asian Mystery ’ in his allotment of 
one act of his play to each part of the 
world (in departure, however, from 
the arrangement by which Theseus 
was, in the parlance of modern tra¬ 
vellers, to have ‘done’ that portion), 
it may be looked upon equally as 
the ocean mystery. We feel as wc 
read that there is ‘ a true salt clement 
about uswe smell the sea-breeze 
and hear the murmur of the waves, 
which are brought for the first time 
under the yoke of man. Phryxus 
having described the ram, proceeds:— 

I the first, on this strange steed, 

Took my place, to guide its course ; 
And with Helle on liis flank 
Trusted ocean’s salt expanse. 

Then believed the crystal waters, 
Seeing Helle’s matchless beauty, 

Borne on that unheard-of form, 

That the generous Jove had taken 
For sweet Helle’s sake the likeness 
■ a ram, as once they tell us 
’Neath a bull’s he won Europa. 

1 Idle being drowned, Phryxus had 
promised to dedicate the golden fleece 
in the temple of Mars, should he 
himself reach the shore in safety. 
This recital does not satisfy Medea, 
though it gains the favour of her 
father the king. None, she says, 
could have aided him in his perils 
better than herself. She is cautioned 
by her female attendants not to offend 
Mars; for that so doing she will 
offend likewise two other great 
powers, Venus and hove. She an¬ 
swers,— 

Not great Mars, with all his power,— 
Mars who takes this golden booty,— 

Nor with all her beauty, Venus— 

No, nor Love, with all his skill,— 

Can o’erthrow at any hour, 

Should there grow up strife between us, 
Let them labour as they will,— 

My great craft, and power, and beauty. 

W hilst they are conversing, a loud 
clatter of arms is heard within the 
temple, and Absyrtus rushes forth 
to give the following account of what 
has taken place;— 
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Unexampled is the marvel 
That liatii only now been seen, 

To behold the awful mien 
' >f the mighty god of strife. 

Scarce my restless guest had come, 
When, behold, with dreadful gloom 
All the fane at once grew r rife, 

And a tremor shook the ground, 

Whilst a loud, confused rattle, 

As of arms, was heard around. 

’T was the salvo that burst forth 
From the shuddering breast of earth, 

To the lordly god of battle. 

And amid that fearful sound, 

From the dark and curdled shade, 

In a mist of sanguine dun, 

Mars upreared his stature proud, 

As from out a gloomy cloud 
Suddenly bursts forth the sun. 

Then unto the pilgrim bold 
Thus his speech sonorous rolled:— 

4 I with joy accept thy gift, 

And with so much care will hold, 

That none ever more shall lift 
Ifrom my shrine the fleece of gold.' 
Thereupon his sovereign hand 
Seized the fleece so fair and full, 

And upon an oak-tree flung 
There to be for ever hung. 

Who till then an oak had scanned 
Foliaged thus with golden wool ? 

As its watch and its defence, 

Lest that any mortal dare 
Seek to bear t. ie treasure thence, 

He bath placed a serpeut there, 

And two brazen bulls immense ; 

And their maws with flames arc lined, 
And their looks are dread and dark. 
T/n’se w ith bellowing loud the wind, 

And that) round the tree entwined, 
Wraps it thus with scaly bark. 

There, too, a wild man is placed, 

Clad with thongs of ivy green, 

That in wandering through the waste, 
Huge and fierce, his hideous mien, 

5 rike with dread wherever seen ; 

In such wise that all may know 
That whoever dares to go 

In pursuit of that rich treasure, 

Finds in each a fearful foe, 

And with all his strength must measure* 

The great care thus taken by Mara 
to guard his prize, affords fresh sub¬ 
ject for boast to Medea, who attri- 
1 1 if to the fear ol her power. 
The rest of the party that had entered 
the temple now return upon the 
stage, chanting the same words as in 
the first scene; when suddenly the 
attention of all is turned to the sea 
by the sound of a horn from thence, 
and they observe a huge object upon 
it which they are at a loss to inter¬ 
pret. The poetry here, as occurs 
generally in some part of each act 
of a Spanish play, assumes a more 


artificial character, both in its form 
and spirit. It is written in octave 
stanzas; and it is evident that the 
poet intended to give dignity to this 
part of bis subject, in which the great 
cean mystery’ to which we have 
alluded is solved—the subjugation of 
the sea. Phryxus declares the strange 
object to be a mountain, and gives 
excellent reasons for his faith. As- 
tnca proves that it cannot be a 
mountain, and believes it to be a 
cloud. Absyrtus overthrows the 
nimbian theory, and doubts not that 
it is a large bird; Sirena combats 
this notion, and is of opinion that it 
is a fish. Medea dec hires that they 
have all guessed well, but that it is 
neituer fish, bird, cloud, nor moun¬ 
tain. We are reminded of the nur¬ 
sery rhyme:— 

And all the day they hunted, 

And nothing could they find, 

But a ship a-sailing,— 

A-sailing with the wind. 

' )nc said it was a ship, 

The other said nay ; 

Tiie third he said it was a house 
With the chimney blown away. 

Presently the course ol* the mys¬ 
terious monster is stayed, and it 
‘vomits a squadron of armed men 
upon the earth.’ It is supposed to 
be sent by Mars to avenge him of 
the insults of Medea, and the princess 
and her train prepare for battle* 
Jason, however, approaches, and in 
speech of much gallantry assures 
Medea of her error, and explains the 
mystery of the floating monster. Me 
declares that lie has come in pursuit 
of a traitor who has stolen a highly- 
valued treasure from his dearest 
friend; and this, and the soft words 
of the Argonaut, work upon the 
fierce nature of Medea, so that she 
condescends in return, in a very lofty 
strain of self-exaltation, to give some 
account of herself, and to explain the 
accidental presence of so many per¬ 
sons in what is usually the scene ol 
her solitary studies:— 

This wild mountain, to whose shores 
Thou hast o'er the ocean wandered* 

Is a goodly realm of Asia, 

Stretching far, within the shadow 
* >f the huge Caucasian peaks, 

Colchis, it is called: Actes, 

In whose so august and noble 
Presence thou even now art standing, 

Over it bears kingly sway. 

Not so much august bv reason 
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Of tills undisputed power, 

As in being my sire : for therein 
Isa more imperial glory,— 

Is the warrant of more greatness,— 
Than in grasping all the empires 
Of the sun ; since whatsoever 
In huge span 11 ia sun embraces, 

Or the frosty moon gleams over, 

To my power obedience owns. 

For my name is-when thou hear’st it, 

Thou wilt judge if all unfounded 
He this boast; mid yet to speak it, 
Perhaps, is scarce the part of wisdom ; 
Since swift fame, all tongues and feathers, 
Fond alone of me to prattle, 

Must have borne it to thine ear;— 

I am of the world that terror, 

Of the wood’s wild race that dread, 

Of mankind that fear and marvel, 

That strange mystery at whose name 
Even the beauteous gods of heaven 
Blench upon their crystal thrones;— 

Ay, the wise and learned Medea, 

I*o whose magic studies all 
1 he bright flowrets of the meadow, 

And the throbbing stars on high, 

Are the characters and signs. 

From astrology I turn 
To those deeper magiart arts 
Whence the air itself becomes 
As a ruled book, wherein 
Mysteries occult are made 
Strangely manifest to me. 

Necromantic powers I draw 
From the corpses hidden deep 
In earth's centre, when my voice 
Summons skeletons to rise. 

Pyromancy, which in fire 
Executes itd magic functions, 

W rites in sparks its mystic cyphers 
On the scrolled smoke for me. 

At my charmed conjurations 
All the infernal kingdom trembles, 

And its melancholy spirits, 

And its dark and stagnant shadows, 

And its yawning dungeon cells, 
Conquered by the opposeless force 
Of enchantment, to my fjuestions 
Yield equivocal response. 

To these studies whole devoted, 

Lost in these mysterious watchings, 

This rude mountain forms my kingdom, 
This wild wood my palace-roof. 

Here 1 hold unshaken empire, 

Hide here my majestic presence, 

And rude rocks an*! tortuous cedars 
Are the vassals of my realm. 

The king embraces Jason, and 
Phryxus offers friendship. Aetes 
invites both to his court; but Medea 
opposes this, and insists that they 
shall be her guests. Her father is 
pleased at the change from her usual 
stem and uncompanionable habits; 
but Medea is already in love with 
Jason. Jason and Phryxus are 


no less taken with her exceeding 
beauty. 

Phryxus, In my life 1 ne’er beheld 
Rarer beauty. 

Jason . Without beauty, 

Magic were of small import. 

Beauty is the best of magic. 

After this scene follow some comic 
ones, in which Sabanion, a sea-sick 
servant of Jason, is brought on 
shore and left there by the Argo¬ 
nauts. He falls in with the ivjr-clad 
savage, who removes from him all 
appetite ’or an attempt to obtain 
possession of the fleece of gold by a 
description of the serpent, and the 
bulls; and be is not much pleased to 
bear from Astrsea that be is on the 
island of Medea, the great enchantress. 

There is then a scene between 
Medea and her attendant, in which 
the former confesses, that since the 
youthful stranger has landed on their 
shores her pride has given way; 
and she describes, in a series o! ‘ con¬ 
ceits/ her newly-arisen passion. As* 
tnca wishes to know which oh the 
strangers it is that has bo won upon 
her; and she answers—the one to 
whom she shall shew the most fa¬ 
vour in the approaching interview. 
Jason now enters from one side with 
his men; and Phryxus and the la¬ 
dies from the other. The following 
scene takes place:— 

Phryxus. Lady, word hath just been 
brought me- 

Jason . Lady, one just now that taught 
me- 

Phryxus, That you bid me to your 
presence 

In the midst of this green pleasanee. 

Jason, That you have voucltsafcd to 
call me 

Where such magic may enthral me, 

That in looking on you solely, 

All my sense be locked up wholly. 

Phryxus. So then, to your will eiu 
tli railed, 

Here the two whom you have called. 

Jason. And not either chosen. 

Medea» I 

Called you to this green retreat, 

Where sweet spring is ever sweet, 

For that having made my boast 
I would be your island host, 

Now I would my care apply, 

To promote some festive scene ; 

And in this cool nook of green, 

Grass below, and boughs above, 

Make an Academe of Love 
With my ladies ; for ’tis fit 
Something should be given to wit, 
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And that valour should not bear 
A monopoly of care. 

Phryxus. Though i ill can take my 
turn 

In such exercise as this, 

I may listen—perhaps may learn— 

And I should be grieved to miss 
Making one—though but in show, 

Not effectively—in so 
Goodly company. 

Medead All sit. 

[They all sit except Medea , who re- 
mains standing in the middle. 
I begin this strife of wit 
With a question. 

Phryxus. Who may know 

How to answer ? 

Jason . Who may be 

So far skilful in the lore 
Which is only known to thee ? 

Medea. Phryxus. 

Phryxus. You begin but ill, 
i f it be your queenly will 
I your problem must explore. 

Medea. Take this scarf. 

[ Gives a scarf. 

Phryxus . The heavenly bow, 

Which in hues outdoes sweet May, 

And the sun must feel dismay, 

When the sun bow and the sun 
Find themselves by this outdone, 

Rose for rose, and ray for ray. 

Astreea. Doubtless Phryxus, then, 
thou wast 

Whom she favoured. [Apart. 

Jason. Heavens !—Ah me, 

Ere thou lovest, canst thou be 
Jealous ? • [Apart. 

Medea. Jason. 

Jason. I am lost. [Apart. 

Medea. Pray you give this scarf to me. 
Jason * Though the ecliptic be so fair, 
Country of the sun, who there 
Hath both range and boundary mete, 
Yet, thus rendered at your feet, 

[Gires the scarf. 
This poor scarf excels it far, 

Light for light, and star for star. 

Medea. Now that thus on Phryxus I 
Have a scarf bestowed, and so 
Taken Jason's,—let me know 
Had it been my will hereby 
That a care should be expressed 
Deeply guarded in my breast, 

Whether of the twain would be 
The one favoured most by me ? 

Phryxus. an there be a doubt that 1 
Am the favoured most in this ? 

Jason. Doubt enough, and reason 
why,— 

J alone can boast such bliss. 

Astrma. It must surely be believed, 

! Ie that hath a gift received 
Is most favoured. 

Sirena. You mistake. 

He, whose gift she deigns to take. 

Sabanion. If I may declare my mind, 
All the tribe of womankind 


In my native town that live, 

Steal from those they don’t approve, 

To bestow on those they love; 

And 1 M rather take than give. 

Phryxus. This most sovereign girdle, 
which 

Kindly fortune makes my prize, 

Now within my bosom lies, 

By her sweet hand first made rich: 

There it ever shall remain. 

That I’m favoured, then, is plain. 

Jason . Yes j but small avail that -race 
On which so much stress you place; 
Wholly lost in that which most 
Gives we cause for joy and boast; 

Since by dear award of fate, 

That poor scarf, the which so late 
My unworthy hand hath pressed, 

In her bosom finds sweet rest. 

Phi-yxus. Giving is a royal act; 

'Tis a meaner part to take. 

Whence the inference which I make,— 
Founding argument on fact,— 

Is, that her Great Beauty, who 
Gives to me, and takes from you, 

Means to honour me the most, 

By an act of higher boast; 

Thinking one of less degree 
fignified enough towards thee. 

Jason. If’t be a meaner act to take, 
And a more royal to bestow, 

Herein l have the bliss to know 
That she hath done more for ray sake 
Than yours; for unto you she yites. 
Whilst to me the greater honour lives 
In this—that / am made the donor; 

And well this argument hath base, 

That he is favoured most whose place 
Is made the place of highest honour. 

Phryxus. t'rom superiors to receive, 

I s an act to which can cleave 
No disgrace ; and I infer 
That, as faithful slave to her, 

With the badge of service she 
Thus invests me. 

Jason . This must be 

Of much greater stead to me. 

Por if she invests you now 
As her servant, you must bow 
To my luckier fate ; because 
If this livery which you take 
From Medea, serves to make 
You Medea’s, by like laws 
Mine must make Medea mine. 

Phryxus. ’hat can never be. 

Jason. And why ? 

Phryxus. Ilecause I should ne’er con¬ 
sent 

To another to resign 

Lordship over that which I 

Lay my claim to. [ They rise . 

Jason . In like wise 

Many, truly, have withheld 
Their consent, yet been compelled 
•po submission, in the event, 

*po what they could not prevent. 
Phryxus. Should such case with me 
arise, 
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/ the fitting means should know 
To prevent it. 

Jason. Do not so 

Fondly. sir, your prowess flatter. 

Had / interest in the matter ? 

Medea. \\ hy is thus defiance poured 
Forth between you ? Is it fit 
That a duel of the wit 
Should be settled by the sword ? 

Phry.Tus. Would to Heaven that it 
might be! 

Jason. So much the better, then, for 
me. 

Phryxns.. That I doubt. 

Jason. And that I know. 

Medea. Willyou offend my presence so ? 
Thus a wordy war to hold, 

Is not solving what I ask, 

Nor is quite so brave a task 
As to win the fleece of gold. 

Jason. Let, then, such a contest cease ; 
And that you may see that ! 

Better than with keen reply 
Hoi debate with lance and sword; 

And, as words do not afford 
Means to win the Golden Fleece, 

I will, without more delay, 

Unto Mars's grove repair, 

Tear it from its oak away, 

Though his hand hath placed it there ; 
And you soon, O lady sweet, 

Shall behold it at your feet: 

For though this be not the deed 
That was to my sword decreed, 

My undaunted heart shall both 
Lead me to fulfil mine oath, 

And to make your smile my meed. 

Nor should Hercules be loath 
That first in this succeed. 

Phryxns. Though withheld by strict¬ 
est laws 

From this enterprise, because 
I, by ray own proper act, 

Gave the ileece to Mars, and ne'er 
Would, what I had given, retract; 

Ttet to t his, at least, I dare 
Pledge mine honour:—If you bear 
That gold prize from Mars’s tree, 

I will win it hack from thee.* 

[He goes out. 
Medea. What I said was not intended 
To provoke you to this danger. 

Mine were merely casual words. 

Jason. Casual words from ladies' lips, 
Are ';he most precise commands. 
Sabanion, since, as you tell me, 

Y ou have traced the path that leadeth 
To the temple, guide me thither : 

You alone shall with me go. 

Sal/anion. Nay, I have now forgotten 
it quite. 

Medea. But bethink you, Jason. 
Jason. I 

Can of nought bethink me. 


Medea. Think 

What thou darest, 

Jason. That importeth 

Little. 

Medea. Much ! 

Jason. The more mine honour. 

Medea. I Jut consider, Jason- 

Jason . What 

Is there to consider ? 

Medea. That w hich 

With thy life thou rislcest. 

Jason. Else than 

My poor life what risk « ? 

Medea. Mine! 

Jason* W ith these words you but com¬ 
pel me 

More to merit such reward. 

[He goes out . 

We have given the foregoing 
scene at length, not so much as illus¬ 
trative of our remarks on the gene¬ 
ral character of this drama, as on 
account o: its ingenuity, and the 
grace and ease with which the dia¬ 
logue is conducted. It is true that 
Medea appears here in a different 
phase from that of the proud sor¬ 
ceress ; but ‘ love works wonders,’ 
and she preserves a queenly dignity 
throughout. There is a tenderness 
and delicacy in the concluding pas¬ 
sages, not deformed, as is too often 
the case in Calderon, by the intro¬ 
duction o untimely conceits. 

Medea, on the departure of Jason, 
breaks out in lamentation, but re¬ 
solves to aid him against the mon¬ 
sters by the exercise of her magic 
powers; and we sec that the poet 
has not lost sight of the character in 
which she is first presented. The 
scene changes to the neighbourhood 
of the temple. There Jason and 
his servant meet with the savage 
warden; and Sabanion, excusing 
himself from attending his master to 
the conflict, on the ground that he is 
too big to drive cattle, and has not 
brought a goad, Jason leaves them; 
and in the conversation of Sabanion 
and the savage we have an account 
of his success against the monsters, 
who arc, in fact, subdued by the 
arts of Medea, so that he wins his 
laurels cheaply. When Sabanion 
hears the tremendous hissing of the 
dragon, he observes,— 


If my master were a play, 

He'd be done for quite, already. 


* These last two speeches, we observe, are not rhymed/but in assonants, in the 
original. We did not notice this till we bad translated the first. 
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On seeing the monsters defeated 
the savage rushes out *to proclaim 
with loud cries the treason of Medea.' 

Presently the hero appears with 
ti e head of the serpent and with the 
fleece of gold. Medea comes in im¬ 
mediately, and craves protection of 
the ‘ valorous and unconquered Ja¬ 
son * against her father and brother, 
who, informed by the savage of what 
has occurred, are violently exaspe¬ 
rated against lier. Jason promises 
protection, and proposes that she 
shall fly with him in his * swift edi¬ 
fice’ of the waters. The king and 
Absyrtus, witl i 1 *hry xus, enter ; Ab- 
syrtus cries,— ‘Kill them;’ and 
Phryxus,— ‘ Fol low them.’ Medea, 
however, shews her capability of 
taking her own part, in so confusing 
her pursuers by enchantments, that 
they begin to fight amongst them¬ 
selves, whilst she and Jason betake 
themselves to the sea. The enchant¬ 
ment is then removed, and Phryxus, 
perceiving how himself and his com¬ 
panions have been blinded, concludes 
the drama with these words :— 

Here we seek to slay each other, 

Whilst unconquered Jason bears 

i ence the beautiful Medea, 

And has won the Fleece of Gold. 

This drama, considered independ¬ 
ently of the other parts of the play, 
is certainly a work complete in itself, 
finely imagined, and admirably con¬ 
ducted. Notwithstanding its narrow 
limits the plot is by no means deficient 
in variety of material ; and we can¬ 
not but be struck by the Greek sim¬ 
plicity with which it is evolved. The 
fiction is one that removes us far 
enough certainly from the prose of 
real life; and the tone of the poetry, 
that indeed of the Spanish stage 
generally, is admirably suited, with 
its lyric movements and varied 
structure, for a subject of the kind. 
The Spanish drama belongs alto¬ 
gether to a higher poetical sphere 
than that of other nations; its lan¬ 
guage and sentiments, as well as its 
structural forms, are more removed 
from those o ordinary life. £t re¬ 
sembles the operatic drama of Italy ; 
but has been fortunate in possessing 
poets of a higher order than Metas- 
tasio and Zeno. This story of Medea 
might be set to music, with merely a 
little compression ; and in the hands 
of an imaginative cojoposcr would 
be suggestive of some fine and ori- 


uinal effects — as in that portion, 
for instance, which wc have noticed 
as written in verses of arte mayor, 
where attention is attracted by a 
distant horn upon the sea, in the 
vision of Mars in the temple, and in 
the conquest of the monsters. 

When we say that the Spanish 
drama belongs to a higher poetical 
sphere than that of other nations, we 
do noton that account imply that it 
possesses a higher poetical value. 
We mean merely that it helong> 
more exclusively to the regions of 
imagination and fancy. And in re¬ 
ference to characterisation this ought 
always to be borne in mind. To 
produce an harmonious totality, the 
Spanish drama does not require t hat 
niceness of limning in the persona 
w hich we look for on those stages 
whose elements are gathered more 
within the range of our daily sym¬ 
pathies. We do not say that it does 
not admit of this, or would not be 
vastly improve*; by such addition. 
Shakspcare has shewn us how the 
realms of the ideal and the real may 
be made to mingle in a manner to 
produce so complete a harmony that 
each shall be interpenetrated with all 
the characteristics of the other; and 
had Calderon possessed an equal 
power over the real, his plays would 
have been Tempests and Midsummer 
Night's Dreams . But if the cha¬ 
racterisation be removed from those 
wonderful Shakspearean creations, 
the residuum of poetry would still 
he sufficient to form of itself, like in¬ 
jected blood-vessels when the fleshy 
pulp is removed from about them, a 
complete and beautiful work; which 
would not be equally the case with 
many even of Shakspcare s best plays, 
—of such as are set in a lower poetic 
key. It is on this ground, then, we 
offer some apology for Calderon and 
the Spanish dramatists. If they are 
deficient in character, tlic deficiency 
is not so important as it would be on 
the English or French stages. 

In the drama we have now been, 
considering wc have, perhaps, rather 
a favourable example of Calderon’s 
ability in characterisation. Medea 
lias an individuality, but it is not 
made out by delicate touches and 
shades; there arc such, hut they be¬ 
long rather to the sex and the pas¬ 
sion portrayed than to the indivi¬ 
dual. i’crimps between Fhryxus 
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and J*T 5 on as many points of diffcr- 
ence might be pointed out as Gifford 
has sometimes discovered between 
two characters, alike in the main, 
and acting under somewhat similar 
circumstances, in the plays of Mas¬ 
singer. Not following that critic, 
however, in his admiration of Mas¬ 
singer's art as a delineator of cha¬ 
rnel er, we shall not stop to point out 
distinctions which may be traced, if 
at all, in the sketch we have given ; 
and which, if they have not struck 
the re;ider, are not likely to be the 
results of any extraordinary skill. 

We have carried our notice of the 
first prodfgio to so great length, that 
we must deal very briefly with the 
remaining portions of the play. The 
second jornado , giving us the stories 
of the liberation of Ariadne and 
Phsedra from the sea-monster, and 
the imprisonment of Theseus in the 
Cretan labyrinth, with his escape 
from thence, shews the same inde¬ 
pendent spirit in handling mytho¬ 
logical materials, the same ingenuity, 
the same fancy, as the preceding act; 
but it possesses nothing which will 
leave so lasting an impression on the 
memory as the character of Medea. 
It is a labyrinth of poetical fancies 
and concetti; Ariadne, indeed, en¬ 
gages our interest, and there is con¬ 
siderable pathos in some scenes in 
which her love and sorrow arc por¬ 
trayed. We are not satisfied at the 
conclusion with the hero’s excuses 
for carrying off the other sister, and 
wonder at his taste in preferring the 
selfish Phaedra to the more generous 
Ariadne. 

The scene opens near the sea¬ 
shore in the island of Crete, and we 
hear the shrieks of Ariadne and 
Phredra, who are flying from the 
sea-monster. They appear upon the 
stage, and are followed by Theseus 
(accompanied by Pantuflo, his ser¬ 
vant, the graposo of the piece); the 
hero, having slum the monster, begs 
them to cease their alarm. He gives 
an account, in answer to an inquiry 
of Ariadne, of the circumstances that 
have brought him there; and in re¬ 
turn learns from Phaedra that he is 
in the island of Crete, of which 
Minos is the king, and that the 
ladies are living there in a sort of 
pleasurable imprisonment, — their 
range bounded, but themselves 
treated with every kindness. The 


explanation is interrupted by voices 
of persons approaching. The two 
sisters it appears have broken hounds, 
and they are afraid of being found 
there conversing with a stranger; 
therefore, thanking him for the 
service he has rendered, they leave 
the stage, requesting him not to 
follow, since his life will be forfeit if 
he enter the palace gates. He re¬ 
mains in ignorance as to who they 
are. Lidoro, the captain of the 
guard, and one Of his officers, enter 
in pursuit of two fugitives, a part ot 
the yearly tribute sent from Athens, 
to be devoured by the Minotaur; and 
unable to learn the direction oi their 
flight, determine to supply their 
place by the capture of the two 
strangers. This they treacherously 
effect whilst engaged with them ap¬ 
parently in friendly conversation. 

In a scene which follows, in verses 
of arte mayor, the king appears at 
the head of his soldiers, as returning 
victorious Tom a campaign. He is 
in conference with Daedalus, who has 
come forth to meet him. 1 he fresh¬ 
ness of poetical description, the 
warmth and gladness of this scene, 
remind us of the arrival of Duncan 
in front of Macbeth’s castle. In both 
we have the summer air, the odours 
of flowers, the palace washed with 
sunlight, the flitting ot the joyous 
birds : delicate datteries, assurances, 
and gratuiation. Minos is anxious 
to exhibit to his beloved daughters 
the trophies he has gathered in the 
war : they enter, and warmly wel¬ 
come home their father. Lidoro, as 
captain of the guard,comes to offer his 
devotion to his sovereign; informs 
him that the Athenian tribute has 
been duly paid, and that owing to 
his care none of the captives have 
escaped, notwithstanding their fre¬ 
quent attempts to do so. 15)’ his 
order they are marched across the 
stage, that his majesty may see 
them—Theseus and 1 Vuttuflo among 
the number, 4 Go, captives,’ says 
Lidoro;— 

Go, captives, in accord, 

And bend the knee before our sovereign 
lord, 

And his bright daughters, our most fair 
senhoras, 

1 i out to have seen a sun with two 
auroras. 

Theseus, with a lordly sense of 
peculiar misery exclaims;— 
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Is there, that breathes the air, 

One whose ill-fortune may with mine 
compare ? 

Anti Pantuflo, with a jersonal sense 
of corporal sufferance in the beetle, 
replies:— 

Nay, sir, our fortunes are, 

In my poor judgment, much upon a par. 

The ladies and the two captives 
recognise each other; but Ariadne is 
withheld by Phsetl ra, who dreads the 
anger of her father, from responding 
to the appeal of Theseus, ana plead¬ 
ing on their behalf. When the pri¬ 
soners are led from the stage, she 
seeks a private conference with Da> 
dalus, and engages his services to 
assist in the liberation of her beue- 
iactor. Accordingly Drcdalus visits 
the prison, and furnishes the hero 
with a clue by which to retrace his 
way from the labyrinth; and with a 
poisonous powder and a dagger, with 
the former oi which he may render 
insensible, and with the latter slay, 
the terrible Minotaur. The scenes 
in the prison and the labyrinth are 
rendered amusing by the fears and 
humours of Pantuflo; but this part 
of the drama is not very skilfully 
contrived. It would not have re¬ 
quired Calderon’s great constructive 
powers to have avoided its obvious 
faults; but the poet too often re¬ 
poses an indolent trust in the uncri¬ 
tical d isposition of his audiences. 

In the concluding scene, we find 
Ariadne in a secluded spot, to which 
she has retired to avoii i the compa¬ 
nionship of her sister, lamenting the 
danger to w r hich Theseus is exposed, 
and her attendant, Flora, endeavour¬ 
ing to cheer her:— 

Flora . Say if I, by any art, 

Can divert your sorrow ? 

Ariadne. No. 

Flora. Shall I sing to you ? 

Ariadne. Ay, so 

That your song be sad. My heart 
1 n nought else can find resource; 

But sweet music's magic force, 

Which with gladness warms the glad, 
With soft sadness soothes the sad. 

According Flora sings, and sings 
her to sleep. On awakening she 
finds herself in the power of Lidoro, 
who having possessed himself of the 
horse of Theseus, had determined on 
seizing Ariadne (w r e are made ac¬ 
quainted with his unrequited :ove for 
her in an earlier part of the play), 


and flying with her from the king¬ 
dom. lie is advancing towards the 
palace for that pm jiose, with a body 
of soldiers devoted to his service, 
when he unexpectedly discovers her 
sleeping. He dismisses, therefore, 
his attendants, whose assistance is no 
longer necessary 7 ; and having awa¬ 
kened her, is preparing to cany her 
away, when she snatches his sword 
from its sheath, and prays Fortune to 
assist her defence. At this moment 
Theseus and Pantuflo, escaping from 
pursuers, rush in; and the former, 
with his dagger, slays Lidoro, whom 
he finds thus disarmed. Phaedra, 
attracted by the cries of Ariadne, ap- 

E ears, and is horror-struck at seeing 
er sister conversing with a man in 
the garden, and another man lying 
dead upon the ground. The sisters, 
after an explanation from Theseus of 
his escape from the labyrinth, and from 
those by whom he was afterwards 
pursued, counsel him to fly imme¬ 
diately ; and he is about to do so, 
when Flora brings intelligence that 
Daedalus, having been taken, has con¬ 
fessed that one of the king’s daugh¬ 
ters had furnished Theseus with 
means of escape; and that the king 
is highly incensed, and threatens 
severe punishment. Theseus upon 
this proposes to remain and brave 
his anger, and offers his steed to the 
ladies for them to effect their escape; 
but as they object that they should 
not be able to manage the horse, it 
remains for him to fly with one. lie 
takes Phaedra by the hand; but 
Ariadne pleads that to her he owes 
his life. Phaedra tells him to save 
the one he loves; and Ariadne the 
one that loves him. After some 
vacillation between love and grati¬ 
tude, the former wins the day, and 
Theseus and Phjcdra escape together, 
leaving the unfortunate Ariadne to 
wish them all evil; and then to 
recall her words, and wish them all 
happiness; and finally to denounce 
vengeance against them. Her speech, 
which concludes the act, has much 
beauty,—running as it does through 
parallel scales of good and evil 
wishes; and, despite its artificial 
character, is not wanting in pat 1 os. 
Ariadne has passion and character* 
and presents us with very gentle 
phases of love and jealousy. She 
forms a striking contrast to the 
Medea of the preceding drama . 
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We have gone so much beyond 
the limits we intended, that we shall 
puss over the first half 01 the third 
act; merely stating that Hercules, 
at the expiration of a year from the 
time at which the play opened, finds 
the centaur Nessus in that part of 
Africa from which he had set out, 
and transfixes him with an arrow, as 
he is passing a river with Dejanira 
in his arms. The wounded monster 
reaches the shore, and gives his blood¬ 
stained vest to Dejanira, describing 
to her the charm it possesses. She 
soon has occasion to try its efficacy. 
Hercules is himself convinced that 
her purity is unstained, but he dis¬ 
cards her from the fear that the 
world will uot entertain the same 
faith. She reasons with him well, but 
in vain; and she finds means to cause 
him to put on the magic garment 
which is to restore to her his affec¬ 
tions. This occurs when he is about, 
under the sanction of Floro, prince 
of Lybia, to sacrifice in the temple of 
Jupiter, in celebration of the de¬ 
struction of the centaur. As the 
ceremony is preparing, and whilst 
music is sounding, the heroes Jason 
and Theseus, true to their engage¬ 
ment, arrive; the former accom- 

f anied by Medea, and bringing with 
ini Phryxus and Absyitus, who, 


having pursued him, have become 
his prisoners; the latter attended by 
Phaedra and the unfortunate Ariadne. 
Ariadne had instigated her father to 
pursue the fugitives w hose escape we 
witnessed in the preceding act; but 
Theseus triumphed, and bore away 
as trophies the king’s sword and his 
daughter. Whilst gratulations are 
being exchanged, Hercules, wiio has 
been endeavouring to suppress the 
sense of torture that is increasing 
upon him from the venomous gar¬ 
ment, can conceal his agony no 
longer; and after a description of 
suffering as frightful as that of the 
king in the Medea of Euripides, he 
desires all to fly from him lest they 
be infected too, and wildly rushes 
out. He is followed by Deanira, 
who, witnessing the unfortunate 
etfeet which her charm has produced 
upon the object ot her affections, re¬ 
solves, heroically, to perish with him. 
All are struck with horror and grief; 
and whilst Absyrtus observes that 
thus end the deeds of Hercules, 
Medea, skilful to dispel magic as to 
produce it, comes forward as epilogue, 
and dissipates the poetic charm, by 
declaring that thus concludes the 
‘comedy’ of the Three Greatest 
Marvels of Africa, Europe, and Asia. 


STANZAS. 


I. 

A ND did I rashly undertake to write 

With thee for subject ? Ah, ’tw r ere vain to try 
To draw thy picture, or reflect the light 
That softly glances in that full blue eye! 

Content I laugh, when’t is no use to sigh, 

Content to gaze upon that vision fair, 

And gazing, feel my sorrows gently die, 

Whilst thou with floating ease and graceful air 
Seem’st with thy sunny ace to make a mock at Care! 

II. 

IIow do thy pleasant looks, and merry voice, 

And graceful dignity, and coyness meet, 

Take all the heart, and bid the sad rejoice, 

The old grow young, the bitter turn to sweet, 

And bend the cold and selfish at thy feet 1 
Then let me call thee ‘ friend,* and thus I’ll try 
With pleasant thoughts the weary hours to cheat: 

But if I lose rayscl i* in thy deep eye, 

Farewell, my good resolves! .... for, haply, I may sigh! 
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SKETCHES IN BLUE WATER. 

THE FUNERAL AT SEA I A SKETCH FROM MEMORY, 


O F all the sights calculated to stir 
up solemn emotion which I have 
yet Been —and in the last ten years 
1 have seen not a few sublime ones, 
moral or physical— i scarcely hesi¬ 
tate to say that the most remarkable 
is a funeral at sea. Now and then 
one lights upon such an announce' 
ment in the newspaper obituaries,— 

* On such a date, So-and-So, at sea; 1 
and it breaks the routine. There is 
something thrilling about it; one 
does not nerd to ask where he was 
buried. At intervals, too, you realise 
the thing more forcibly amongst the 
mural tablets of a family, in a green 
cemetery, interspersed with flowers 
and ivy, where death seems to have 
hit a sharper stroke than usual, 
sweeping away one individual far 
out into the circle of the homeless 
waters; and the old idea of depend¬ 
ence on church rites and tokens is 
rudely broken in upon. The Resur¬ 
rection and Life appear visibly forth- 
shadowed in the ever-springing grass 
and herbs, where, upon an Easter 
morn, the paschal eggs, symbol of 
vital essence and regermination, are 
rolled upon the turf, dyed purple to 
mark the doctrine of Christianity. 
But there was a ground which could 
neither be consecrated nor adorned 
with prettiness; and there the wide, 
wide agony of bereavement has room 
to go forth, weltering and revelling 
amongst more unmanageable images, 
till the soul itself is almost over¬ 
whelmed, and rises again and again, 
dripping with the coldness of despair, 
in its attempt only to find the dead. 
!t calls forth, however, the energy 
of strong hearts, and forces the weak 
one to found its hope upon truths , in 
place of mere formulas. 

From various causes, indeed, deaths 
at sea requiring ocean sepulture, 
irrespective of common disaster, seem 
to have become in latter times more 
unfrequent. For my own part, I 
have only witnessed the incident on 
one occasion, not while still following 
the nautical vocation, but in the ca¬ 
pacity of a passenger. It was a ship 
of considerable size, deeply laden, 
with a crew of about thirty, and a 


few passengers. She was homeward 
bound, and on the verge of the tro¬ 
pical latitudes, passing once more into 
the longer twilights and brisker skies 
of the north-western Atlantic, whose 
mighty ridges, driven by a strong 
breeze from the east, were substi¬ 
tuted for the laz} 7 , sullen, blue un¬ 
dulations of the line, where the fuli- 
waisted middle of the globe appears 
to be distended into solemn repose 
under the full flood of vertical light, 
and you only cross it by convulsive 
gulps o! air, as in an exhausted re¬ 
ceiver. All on board were well and 
hearty; the breeze, as usual, gave 
new spirits to both passengers and 
crew. In the evening, our quarter¬ 
deck was a lively scene of walking, 
gossiping, looking out at the sea and 
up at the clouds, watching for a sail 
on the horizon, or noticing the birds 
and the flying-fish, whose habits were 
brought into play around the vessel. 
Leaving the good ship to do her bes t 
—and she did it with a flying fore¬ 
foot hissing above the white spray, 
every stitch of canvass drawing— 
each one addressed himself to making 
the most out of general circum¬ 
stances. The very essence of quiet 
comfort transpired in the sight of a 
couple of idle gentlemen smoking 
beside the lee-bulwarks, their heads 
together outside, talking about no¬ 
thing after dinner, while every now 
and then some huge wave from under 
the counter rose with its luminous 
bells and sparkles up beneath their 
very eyes. The ladies had their 
seats and their work below the 
roundhouse roof; the captain, the 
mate, and myself, leant on the 
green caj istan-cover, and 4 yarned ’ 
away at leisure, with scarce any in¬ 
terruption from the trim aloft; while 
far forward could be seeu the feet 
and trowsers of the men through 
the opening under the matted foot 
of the foresail, as it lifted gently 
up and down. They sat enjoying 
the mere privilege of dog-watch rest 
as much as any one; or a pair of 
older seamen paced the forecas¬ 
tle in converse, glancing over the 
side at intervals, with full satis- 
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faction as to what the old craft was 
making. 

The breeze, however, gradually 
freshened to a gale; her upper spars 
began to look more naked and white 
against the lowering foreground, into 
which the scud drove like an upper 
region of troubled ocean; till below 
also the canvass was gathered up 
along the spread of the yards; there 
was no shelter from the angry eye of 
the gale, drawing a-head, except 
her shortened topsails in the middle, 
strained and blown out with wind 
a id slanted to meet it. The moon¬ 
light at night was diffused all over 
the sky upon a complete veil of 
clouds, and soaked through it with 
that faint, cream-coloured, uncertain 
tone, which merely served to shew 
the form of the sea rising up into it 
in enormous ridges, and the motion 
of the ship rolling uneasily to wind¬ 
ward before she descended a dark 
hollow. She could no longer lie her 
course, and was at length cast round 
till the wind came on her quarter, 
when, with a reef shaken out and 
main-course again let down, she ca¬ 
reened to the opposite side and went 
plunging away to the westward. The 
gale still increased, and ! had, for 
some time before going below to 
dinner, watched the deep bend of the 
main-tack, with its two huge blocks 
slacked off, so as to rise high 
near the starboard ibre - shrouds, 
which was straining the canvass, 
struggling hard to be let go, and 
making the ship go more heavily 
through, while its groaning could 
he distinguished beneath the sound 
of the gale. As ! went down the 
companion I heard the mate’s voice 
Call out, * Clue up and furl the main¬ 
sail !' The man at the helm, I found 
afterwards, let her come up in the 
wind a little too much os the hands 
let go the tack and began to clue it 
up. There was a tremendous clap, 
the two large blocks came smash 
again and again upon the rigging, a 
white sea broke over the weather- 
bulwarks with a blow like that of a 
hundred fore •hammers, washed aft, 
and came weltering round the cuddy 
skylight, part of it actually leaping 
down the stair after me from step to 
step. The dishes in the cabin, though 
too well secured to slip, emptied a 
good deal of their contents into the 
passengers’ laps, ladies and gentle¬ 


men fell upon each other, and the 
captain swore at the helmsman, os 
the ship rolled easily away upon the 
next wave. A more serious accident, 
however, had occurred on deck ; one 
of the watch had been struck about 
the ear by the clue-blocks of the 
mainsail in their furious recoil, and 
he was carried below to his hammock 
dreadfully injured. There was a 
ship’s surgeon, who immediately at¬ 
tended to him; but he never spoke 
again, except to ask at first for water, 
and died next morning watch. The 
man was a middle-aged able seaman. 
I had spoken to him inyscl at the 
wheel only the last fine night, and 
found that he had been * round the 
world 1 no less than three times; once 
in the Warspite, the first line-of- 
battle ship that performed this feat. 

1 le had also been with Captain 
Beechey to the Pacific, and seen 
Pitcairn’s Island. 

The poor fellow was buried the 
afternoon following his death, as 
there is a general prejudice against 
keeping a dead body, i he weather 
was still wild and threatening, the 
ship drove heavily to leeward on the 
large leaden-coloured masses of water, 
with main-staysail, and close-reefed 
topsails, and spanker set. I noticed 
that the men did not talk of their 
late comrade, but seemed uneasy till 
the solemn load should be withdrawn; 
and although I believe none of them 
would have been afraid of the ele¬ 
ments face to face, yet in that mood 
every pitch o ; the vessel was pro¬ 
bably regarded by them as super- 
natu rally stiff and unbuoyant: the 
clouds gathering to westward late in 
the day, wore an aspect more omin¬ 
ous than clouds of themselves could 
put on. The body was brought up 
from the half - deck, rigidly sewed 
into the hammock which never more 
should swing below to the motion of 
the breeze ; a couple of large shot at 
the feet inside; it was laid on a 
wooden grating across the spars, which 
were fastened to the lee bulwarks oi 
the gangway. I observed that some 
more familiar messmate had attached 
to the canvass envc openient a front- 
label from the seaman’s hat, with the 
name of the * Warspite,’ in bright 
letters; and also a rudely-painted 
scrap of tarpaulin, bearing the name 
of the deceased—* Robert Wilkes, 
aged 47.’ It was a token of rough 
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care which, under the circumstances, 
appeared affecting. 

i’he passengers stood in a group 
beneath the quarter-deck, every one 
doing the best to attend in spite of 
the unfavourable weather; while the 
crew were gathered in a half-circle 
beyond the captain and officers to 
hear him read the service. The gale 
had somewhat lulled at the time, and 
it was clearer to the east; but to 
westward, in the obscure approach 
of sunset, a host of mighty clouds 
Avere rolled up from the dark-blue 
horizon till their rounded and many- 
figured summits, standing out in re¬ 
lief against an empty space of sky, 
were tinted with a lurid and brassy 
glow. The unbroken wave-tops on 
that side caught a gleam of light as 
they rose, that brought out in more 
vivid contrast the huge shadows of 
their liquid blackness on the other, 
wrinkled and freckled with foam, 
while the spray showered now and 
then into the hollows, and a grey 
gull or two, Avith expanded Avings, 
was seen dipping aslant in the at¬ 
mosphere beyond. The leaves of 
the prayer - book fluttered as the 
captain tried to keep his place, and 
all Avaited at intervals for a weather- 
roll 1 that Avould allow him to resume. 
At another time the mainyard Avould 
have been respectfully backed till the 
moment of burial, but this could not 
be conveniently done on the present 
occasion. The chief parts only of the 
service w'ere read; and, indeed, to omit 
these, in their solemn appropriate¬ 
ness, because of a mere gale of wind, 
would have been felt unworthy of 
brave seamen or good shipmates; 
nevertheless, all Averc glad Avhen the 
captain reached the close. At that 
minute the ship sank in a trough, 
tlie voice o' the blast seemed to be 
stilled on deck, though Avhistling 
loudly through the upper spars and 
rigging. A thrill of awful emotion 
passed into ones spirit, as avc heard 
distinctly the Avords, ‘ Forasmuch 
then as it hath pleased Almighty 
God of his great mercy to take unto 
himself the soul of our dear brother 
here departed, w*e therefore commit 

his body to the deep-* The ship 

rose high up on a vast Avave, the 
voice o: the captain blcAv aAvay to 
leeward, but he made a sign with 
his hand to the men : the end of the 
grating flew up, and shooting from 


her uplifted side, feet foremost, the 
bod} 1 ', wrapped within its hammock, 
plunged far doAvn into the long, 
yeasty sweep of the element below, 
i ’he pale Avatcrs closed bubbling over, 
and it seemed as if at that instant a 
mighty hand threAv upon it into the 
abyss, like the symbolic shower of 
earth, a green surge from the abun¬ 
dance of ocean, with a Aveltering 
plash far different from the rattle 
on a coffin lid; next moment it 
had swelled noiselessly up above our 
mainyard, and Avith heads uncovered 
did avc listen in the hollow r to that 
striking sentence,— ‘to be timed 
into corruption, looking for the re¬ 
surrection of the body (when the sea 
shall give up her dead) and the life 
of the world to come, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ The captain 
closed the book. ‘Keep her away, 
my lad!’ be shouted through his 
hand to the man at the Avheel. ‘ A 
bit of a pull on the weather maia- 
brace, men !' said he again ; and in a 
short time the Avind Avas found to 
have changed a point or two, so that 
one reel Was shaken out of the top¬ 
sails, and the ship, driven more 
swiftly, rose and fell less upon the 
seas, Avhose direction coincided more 
Avith hers. 

At night, in the first watch, I Avas 
on deck for more than an hour 
before going to bed; the moon Avas 
out again, and it Avas somewhat of a 
4 Avhite gale’ from the south-east; 
that is, one with a clear sky to Avind - 
Avard, often some of the most violent, 
and generally from a north-easterly 
quarter. A long, Ioav bank of cloud 
lay to the west, brightened by moon¬ 
light, but appearing to look solemnly 
over the heaving outline of waters 
l:.ke the heads of strange mourners, 
pale-faced, with dark-hooded gar¬ 
ments, leaning over a sepulchral 
boundary. The seamen now seemed 
to talk together of their lost mess¬ 
mate, or else to be disinclined for 
usual conversation. All ‘ poor Bob s’ 
good points now came out; he was the 
best hand at a * Turk s-head knot 1 in 
the ship, or a Aveather-earing, or a 
song of a Saturday night, they said. 

‘Bob was a prime seaman,’ ob¬ 
served one; * and what if he was a 
thought short i’ the temper when he 
took ar fit, he Avasn’t the shipmate to 
let one man drag and haul in the 
slack himself! ’ 
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* Av, ay, bo’,’ responded another, 

4 now Bob’si gone, why well miss his 
singin’ out at the taupsl halliards, 
anu his fingers at an earing !* 

4 No doubt thell be some to miss 
him ashore, too, mates,’ said a third. 

There was even speculatiou about 
his future prospects in another world, 
which most of the sailors seemed to 
think secured by his good qualities, 
while some thought it best to leave it 
.to the superior Powers. One curious- 
looking old fellow gave it as his opi¬ 
nion, corroborated by general nautical 
tradition, that the souls of seamen 
bur ied at sea continued to watch over 
their living comrades in the shape of 
stormy petrels, or Mother Carey’s 
chickens; and Bob’s lot, he stoutly 
upheld, would be the same as others. 

4 Well, mate,’ said the fine-look¬ 
ing, elderly sailor, in reply to this 
heathen notion, 4 to my thinking 
that’s all a yarn for the marines. 
Why, don't ye mind the song of 
Tom Bowling that Bob used to sing 
hisself of a Saturday night, with 
the grog-can in his fist?’ And it 
was at once striking and affecting to 
notice the tone of hall-restrained 
emotion with which the old sailor 
repeated the fine words of Dibdin,— 
What though his body’s under hatches, 
His soul has gone eloft ! 

Against this authoritative quota¬ 
tion there was no standing; all ap¬ 
peared satisfied, with the exception of 
the grim old propounder of a theory 
once a good deal prevalent amongst 
our tars of the past school; and as 
with one consent the whole subject 
was dropped. 

1 had a short talk afterwards with 
the sailor who had alluded to the 
song of Tom Bowling ; he was the 
chum of the dead man, and it was he 
who had affixed his name to the re¬ 
mains. He said that the poor fellow 
had always had a great dread of 
being buried at sea, having twice or 
thrice been nearly drowned during 
his many voyages. 

4 Many’s the hammock, sir/ said 
he, ' 1 Ve seen launched over the 
side,—but > think I never feelt so 
much at seeing a corp hove o’ board, 
out of its nat ral ailment like, as I 
did with regard to a young girl that 
we buried out o’ the homeward-bound 
India fleet once. ' 1’was nigh five- 
an’-twenty year gone, of a dead calm; 
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we were thirty and more large craft, 
under convoy of a frigate and line- 
o’-battle ship. The girl was with 
her father and a young gentleman 
as was to have married her, I reckon: 
but she looked so pale and delicate 
like, as shewed she never would get 
the better of the East 1 >idy sun. The 
calms lasted in the Horse Latitudes 
longer nor I remember to ha’ seen 
afore or since; there was a want o’ 
water aboard ’most every ship, and 
fever afloat. ’Twas terrible hot, too, 
and I dare say if we’d had hut a good 
breeze in time, ’twould ha 1 kept her 
up till we hove in sight of Old Eng¬ 
land, perhaps, at the least; and 
then they’d have carried her ashore. 
Hows’ever, one hot, stifling sort of 
an afternoon, she died ; and the next 
one all the ships’ boats was got out, 
with the union-jack hoisted astarn 
in the gig where she was, and half- 
mast high in the Indiaman’s rigging. 
We pulled out on the smooth blue 
water to a stretch clear of the ships, 
for five or six o’ them had got stuck 
together, starn and broadside, with 
but a hundred fadom or two betwixt 
the nearest; and the rest looked all 
round on the sea-line, heading to 
every point o’ the compass. The 
friends of the girl was at the gig, 
and a chaplain read the sarvicc; you 
could hear it, you >vould say, for a 
mile round every way. The sun 
was setting along the sulky blue 
water, all of long lazy lines, and the 
light came as red as blood behind 
the black hulls, and upon the yards, 
and through the sails a’most. In 
the midst of the sarvice we lowered 
the coffin slowly down; it had no¬ 
thing on it but some white ribands 
and a name tainted, but the wood 
was only stained oak-colour. We 
watched it go down, and down, till it 
looked green; then some white bells 
came up, the father gave a groan, 
but the young man stood up straight 
and grim, witn the sun falling on nis 
bare brow : the chaplain read on to 
the end, then the Indiaman fired 
three guns, and we out oars and 
pulled back. ’Tis like a seaman, sir, 
to go down in the deep till all hands 
be called aloft, but to my mind it 
don’t suit them as is reared ashore, 
more ’specially when they’re young 
and fair, an’ their friends would like 
to see the grass over their grave! * 
" V Y ; : ‘ - o 
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LOVE IN DEATH. 


[In the year 1821, a woman perished in a snow-storm while pataing oyer the Green 
Mountains in Vermont; she had an infant with her, who was found alive and 
well in the morning, carefully wrapt in the mother’s clothing.] 

On the death-darkened air, 

Through the wild storm, amid the drifting snows, 

A voice of murmured soothing blent with prayer, 

Solemn in trustful tenderness, arose. 

A mother s spirit in its parting clung 
Unto her child—a mother's soul was stirred 
Through all its depths—a mother’s fondness hung 
And trembled on each faint and faltering word 
Of blessing and farewell; and, as the bird 
Plucks the soft plumage from its downy breast 
To shield its younij, and cowers with quivering wing 
More closely o’er them, to her side she prest 
Her babe, and strove, with warmth and sheltering, 

To frame within her clasping arms a nest:— 

4 Sleep! oh, my baby, sleep ! the night draws on. 

Sleep once again on thy poor mother’s breast; 

Ere yet the morning dawns 1 shall be gone, 

And thou no more wilt know such place of rest. 

Colder and yet more cold, 

Dark with the storm the wild winds round us sweep, 

\et still above thy slumber, as of old, 

Thy mother watches. Sleep, thou dear one, sleep! 

Closer and closer si : 

Nestle unto me, darling, safe from harm. 

Cold, cold, is all without, and deathly chill, 

Only the heart—thy mother's heart—is warm. 


4 Yet, there it will be cold,— 

Yes, even there, my child! and, oh, how soon. 

The snow drifts thickly round us—fold by fold 
Around the sinking form, the weary feet 
That may no longer bear us o’er the wild. 

Silent and sw i ft, a wreathed winding-sheet 
Is closely drawn: but not for thee, my child! 

No, not for thee ! my parting soul hath striven 
With Him, the merciful—unto this hour, 

Unto its love, its anguish, hath been given 
A spirit of prevailing and of power;— 

And I have borne it from thee! To his breast 
Death folds me close as ji fold thee to mine. 

Cold kisses are upon my cheek—to rest, 

To sleep they w oo me, soft and deep as thine. 

A heavy mist steals on— i feel my i reath, 

My life, drawn from me; yet my love snail keep 
Its watch above thee still, and thou shalt sleep, 

Sleep safely, sweetly, in the arms of Death, 

And wake to Life once more! Kind eyes shall weep, 
And kindly hearts be troubled, when they see 
The sweet unconscious smiling of thy face; 

Eor thou wilt smile, and hear no thought of me. 

Too young art thou for grief. 














Love in Death . 


Too young for love, my child, for memory. 

Yet not less fond the last, the lingering kiss; 
Yet not less fervent from the heart the prayer 
To know that thou, the dear one, wilt not miss 
Thy mother in her fondness, in her care. 


1 But he will think of me — 

Thy father. Thou wilt grow up by his side, 

And ever bring the thought of her that died 
Lonely, but loving, blessing him and thee. 

The flower — the flower may fall 
When it hath shielded in its folded breast 

The bud of promise, loveliest, 

Most dear of all. 

And he will not be lone 
In sorrow or in joy. Thy voice shall All 
The silence of his soul with many a tone 
That once was mine, and whisper to him still 
(If things long past, and T shall look at him 
Through thy sweet eyes — young, loving eyes, that shine 
In light and tenderness when these are dim, 

Shall answer his with smiles that once were mine. 

Sleep, dearest! in the night 
< death thy mother’s arms around thee twine 
More closely, that her spirit in its flight 
May cast the shadow of its love on thine. 

The snows will melt away, 

And green leaves rustle light o’er hill and plain ; 

Through the sweet scent of hidden waters stirred, 

And the clear shining after summer rain, 

The blade will spring; then on strong wing the bird 
Will rise to the blue heaven, ascending slow; 

The fisher will go forth upon the lake, 

The hunter to the forest with his bow; 

But far beyond the flight 
1 f Indian arrow, far beyond the ken 
Of mountain eagle in his soaring might, 

I.shall have passed, returning not again: 

These ancient hills shall wake 
Like giants from their slumber at the breath 
4 spring, and from their frozen summit shake 
The icy chains of stillness and of death ; 

But not till they shall hear 
A sound, and move in trembling from their place, 

Not till the mountains and the rocks in fear 
Shall flee, and leave where they have been no trace, 

May I arise. O Saviour! earth and Heaven 
Shall pass, but Thou endurest. Unto Thee 
I yield my spirit, Father; bless Thou me; 

Bless with Thy love the child that Thou hast given !’ 

And in that prayer her fervent spirit passed. 

The deep night fell, the keen and hurrying blast 
Sang her wild dirge; the straining clasp grew cold, 

Yet pressed the little one with rigid hold 
U nto her heart; when morning came the child 
Woke in its mother s arms and peaceful smiled. 

Dora Greenweli, 
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THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 

BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 


1 'art V. Chap. XX 1. 


I N a certain biographical memoir of 
the last century there occurs the 
following passage:— 

‘ Josiah Tucker, dean of Glouces¬ 
ter, at a meeting of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manu¬ 
factures, and Commerce, said that he 
thought a pinmaker was a more 
valuable and useful member of so¬ 
ciety than Raphael/ 

The reverend gentleman was clearly 
in advance of his age—born a century 
too soon. Such a shining light was 
as vainly bestowed in those days as a 
gas-lamp in a ruined abbey. lie 
played the unsatisfactory part of the 
shadow that precedes coming realities, 
and in all probability descended un¬ 
appreciated to his grave. If John, 
with his bag-wigged and steel-hilted 
notions, could have changed eras 
wfith this respectable divine, each 
would have found himself more suit¬ 
ably placed. The dean might have 
been member for the West Riding; 
and John, with some old-fashioned 
merchant for an uncle, whose cal¬ 
culating and speculating faculties 
were at low pressure, would have 
felt none of the doubts that now 
beset him. 1 [e knew he must speedily 
decide whether to avail himself of the 
opening that offered itself by which 
to enter the arena of life, or to linger 
for an indefinite period among the 
spectators till he should be better 
prepared for the conflict. The first 
person he consulted on the subject 
was his friend Airs. Frank Lawless. 

They had been sitting side by side 
reading Parisina , the selection of 
Mrs. Lawless, and she had been as¬ 
siduous in pointing out the beauties 
of the poem to John, whose percep¬ 
tions of its power were wonderfully 
sharpened by the circumstances un¬ 
der which he perused it. If the 
reader wishes to try the effect under 
similar ones, let him first establish a 
pleasant intimacy with some married 
lady of his acquaintance,—make her 
as fond of him as Mrs. Lawless was, 
I am sorry to say, fast becoming of 
John; and then, with her by his 
side, her breath waving liis hair, or 


his whisker, if he has any (which 
John had not, except a sort of peach¬ 
like down, on the cultivation of 
which he bestowed immense and un¬ 
merited pains), and fanning his cheek. 
—intermitting now ami then at some- 
very thrilling passage—ceasing alto¬ 
gether—then, with a long sigh, like 
an evening gust sweeping over 
flowers, resuming its fluttering,—all 
w’hich will be quite unattainable, 
unless, reader, you are in the vaward 
of your youth, and are moreover 
skilled in the tactics of a carpet 
knight; and you will find the effect 
peculiar, and far from unpleasant. 
John was very susceptible of such 
influences, and lounging thus luxu¬ 
riously, with all the tastes for soft, 
exciting pleasures, that belong to his 
age and temperament, running riot, 
would certainly have appeared in his- 
uncle’s eyes a most unpromising 
coadjutor. Through the open win¬ 
dow came in a breeze heavy with the 
fragrance of the clustering flowers 
and leaves, which assisted the rose- 
coloured curtains to cast a soft half- 
light into the room, in cool contrast 
with the bright noon burnishing the 
landscape outside; dimly revealing 
several unfinished sketches (Mrs. 
Lawless designed ingeniously in many 
ways) lying on the table intermingled 
with the latest publications, — sheet? 
of music scattered about a piano, on 
which instrument Mrs. Lawless had 
begun to give John lessons, and 
some patterns of neckerchiefs that- 
he wished to submit to her judgment 
before purchasing,—all which shewed 
our hero to be in capital training for 
a life of business. 

Air. Lawless was engaged outside 
the window in gardening, for to this 
pursuit he had lately been directed 
by his spouse to addict himself, and 
he never thought of disputing a 
mandate of the kind, having full 
persuasion that his wife was the best 
judge of what his employments ought 
to be. During liis married life he 
had appeared in a variety of charac¬ 
ters devised by his ingenious help¬ 
mate, which he had the less difficulty 
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in assuming from having hardly any 
character of his own, and, from long 
continuance of these cbamelion lia- 
hits, must have long since lost any 
small sense of personal identity he 
might originally have possessed. At 
one time, when Mrs. Lawless had 
taken a fancy to a good-looking 
scribbler, and was consequently a lit¬ 
tle of a blue-stocking, she had decreed 
that he was to patronize men of let¬ 
ters, and he sustained the part of 
Mecmnas for a long time, during 
which he made the acquaintance of 
nn immense number of literary lions, 
though, owing to the limited extent 
of his reading, he made sad confusion 
among the different walks of au¬ 
thorship, complimenting sentimental 
}x>ets and fashionable novelists on 
their contributions to the general 
stock of knowledge, and learned 
Thebans on their amusing perform¬ 
ances. Then he became an anti¬ 
quary, though he didn't know a 
Roman brick from a modern chimney¬ 
pot ; afterwards acquired a taste for 
painting, and besides encouraging 
native talent, as the walls of his 
house still evidenced, expended a vast 
fum in the purchase of a couple of 
iloly Families, of which Raphael was 
the reputed parent; after which he 
led an unhapp} T life for a year as a 
sporting character, and hunted one 
entire season, during which he never 
rode ov er anything except an old 
woman, but was an invaluable mem¬ 
ber of the hunt, relieving the tedium 
of a blank day by the singular nature 
of his proceedings and appearance. 
This versatility, extending beyond 
his private character, gave to his 
politics a most fashionable aspect, 
causing him to shift hi3 opinions and 
party with a degree of candour and 
facility that proved him as free from 
prejudice as many more celebrated 
statesmen. 

Such was the unromantic Prince 
Azo that now interrupted Parisina’s 
tale of love, by putting his head, 
adorned with a straw-hat like a bee¬ 
hive, in at the window, with a view 
of ascertaining his wife’s wishes on 
some horticultural point. John, with 
low, tremulous voice, had just reached 
the midd le of an impassioned scene 
of the poem, and his lair companion, 
propped on an arm which she out¬ 
stretched behind him, was leaning 
forward, looking up intently in his 


face, quite absorbed, cither in the 
story or the reader. Some husbands 
might have felt jealous at the scene,— 
in fact, John was altogether a for¬ 
midable rival to a gentleman past 
forty, whose head was bald inside 
and out; but Mr. Lawless was ac¬ 
customed to witness his wnfe’s highly- 
developed Platonism, and thought 
no more of it than if he had been a 
Socialist, or bad imbibed his ideas of 
matrimonial life from Eugene Sue 
and George Sand. Receiving no 
reply at first to his humble query he 
repeated it, w hereupon Mrs. Lawless 
desired him not to plague her with 
his nonsense in such a sharp tone 
that he withdrew his beehive with 
great precipitation. 

4 Go on, John,’ said Mrs. Lawless, 
when he had disappeared ; ‘provok¬ 
ing, to be sure, to be interrupted by 
him and his stupid flowers.’ 

Rut John laid down the book and 
rose. 

I No,’ said he, ‘the thread o sen¬ 
timent that his appearance snapped 
is too delicate to bear knotting. 
Resides, ’t was getting so enthralling 
that I had almost forgotten the busi¬ 
ness that brought me here this morn¬ 
ing. I’m going to sit in council with 
you on a matter the decision of which 
may, as the novelists say, influence 
the uture tenor of my life.’ 

Mrs. Lawless changed colour; she 
anticipated, as most others of the 
sex naturally would from such a 
preamble, the disclosure o 'some ma¬ 
trimonial project, and awaited the 
opening of the subject with anxiety, 
lie related the manner in which he 
had become acquainted with his uncle. 

* lie w F ants to make a commercial 
man of me,' said John, with a face 
as serious as the importance of the 
case demanded ; ‘ what do you think 
of the idea ?’ 

I I la! ha !* laughed Mrs. Lawless : 
she had a nice laugh,—a little shrill, 
but musical. ‘And so I've been 
bestowing all my pains on an embryo 
trader! My finishing touches will 
merely adorn a high stool,—a pretty 
sort of pedestal for such w’ork to be 
placed on ! Capital! Of course you 
jumped at the offer? Lou were 
intended by Nature for a careful 
accumulator; for caution, frugality, 
and w'orldlymindedness, are your 
characteristics.’ 

‘ Rut there are some qualities 
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needful for success of which I should 
like to believe myself possessed ;* 
said John. 1 1 flatter myself I might 
strike out something new, even in 
trade/ 

* Undoubtedly you will,—some- 
tiling entirely original. Like Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, you will go on 
’Change in a galliard and come home 
in a coranto. Vou’ll be the Brum- 
mell of the factory, exercising the 
taste l have so assiduously cultivated 
to correctness on the patterns of 
pi i nted calicoes. "Why, you' 11 effect 
a revolution in commerce—reform 
the Reformers—make Mammon a 
riant deity, and his worship a sort ot 
saturnalia!* And each pause was 
filled up with a laugh by the lively 
lady. 4 Rut your characters will 
clash, depend upon it/ she resumed; 
‘you’ll be making all sorts of mis¬ 
takes,—sending an invoice in reply 
to an invitation, and despatching 
billets doux to your uncle by way of 
informing him of the state of trade/ 

1 Well, but seriously noiv ? * said 
John, gravely. 

‘ Serious! Do you expect me to 
be serious on such a subject ? You— 
you, whom I really had some hopes 
of qualifying to take the apple from 
Paris and sit in judgment on our 
sex, to become a qu 11-driving, cal¬ 
culating machine,—a superior one, I 
dare say, but still only a machine! 
Why, your uncle doesn't display 
much sagacity in the idea! i*ray 
what especial aptitude for business 
has he detected in you ? * 

‘Do you think I*ve only one side 
to my character?* returned Jolm; 
4 *tis polygonal, I assure you, and 
has more aspects than I, the pro¬ 
prietor, know of. But, whether he *s 
right or wrong in his estimate, don’t 
you think I ought to keep on good 
terms with him ?’ 

1 Of course you ought; but surely 
that may be effected at a smaller sa¬ 
crifice than making yourself a fat, 
fussy old gentleman, as I suppose he 
is, with pockets in your trowsers, no 
collar to your waistcoat, and a fore¬ 
head all over wrinkles, as if the rail¬ 
ways planned in the interior of your 
head were mapped there by some 
photographic process. He ought to 
he too happy to have a relative who 
will know how to spend his money 
properly, of w hich art he is, of course, 
himself profoundly ignorant. You 


will certainly figure more advantage¬ 
ously as his heir than his partner/ 

‘Why, who said I was to be his 
heir?* John inquired quickly. 

‘ Oh, don’t pretend ignorance — 
everybody knows that. Mrs. Lamb 
published the fact long ago/ 

‘The deuce she did!’ said John, 
startled out of his pro] iriety; ‘ she 
knows more about it than I do, I 
assure you.* 

‘ She is rather imaginative in such 
cases/ Mrs. Lawless rejoined; ‘but 
’tis a perfectly natural supposition. 
Of course you must keep on good 
terms with him, for rich uncles must 
be treated deferentially by their heirs 
presumptive; but surely that may 
be managed with a little diplomacy, 
without actually turning earthworm. 
Humour the old gentleman; tell 
him how much you envy him his in¬ 
valuable faculty of grovelling, while 
'amenting the want of such a taste 
in yourself, and leave it to me to 
put him in good humour with you. 
I’ll make Mr. Lawless call on him 
this very day/ 

4 You don’t know mv uncle/ said 
'John, shaking his head at this pro¬ 
mising scheme for the subjugation of 
Richard Faunce. ‘I’ve seen him 
only twice myself, but should say 
he has rather too hard a mouth to 
be paced by a lady. A calm, stem 
fellow, with a most impregnable man¬ 
ner, which I can as yet make nothing 
of. As to sending Mr. Lawless as an 
ambassador, you might, with as great 
prospect of success, have set that 
w orthy man to cajole Talleyrand/ 

Mrs. Lawless mused awhile; and 
John, lounging against the mantel¬ 
piece, mused too, following up the 
clue he had got to the mysterious 
belief in his great prospects that his 
friends had so frequently insinuated . 
Could his uncle have announced any 
intention of making him his heir? 
From what he had seen of his rela¬ 
tive he thought this very unlikely. 

4 ’Tis quite clear you must please 
Mr. Faunce at any rate/ resumed 
Mrs. Lawless, after a time — 1 at least, 
at any rate short of actually doing 
W’hat he wants. < live lain some of 
your time ; appear to take an inter¬ 
est in his business ; and rua ke up for 
the hours so lost by enjoying your¬ 
self doubly in the intervals. Tem¬ 
porize thus till you can decide better 
one way or the other/ 
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Here now was the use of an ad¬ 
viser. John, in his straightforward 
way of looking at a subject, would 
never have thought of compounding 
the alternatives. The plan seemed 
feasible. He would thus improve 
his acquaintance with his uncle; ac¬ 
quire, if he chose, a knowledge of 
business; dispose of some idle time, 
and have leisure to pick his way. 11 
was at once settled that he should go 
to-morrow to his uncle's, and begin 


to study the plan of the world from 
Mercator's chart; and, by way of 
carnival previous to entering on this 
lenten existence, he immediately took 
a lesson in a newly-invented waltz 
from Mrs. Lawless. 

‘ My dear John, you really will 
never make an agreeable partner if 
you keep at arm’s-length in that way. 
Take me closer round the waist— 
closer yet—that will do; now take a 
turn, and mind the step.' 


Chap. XXII. 


* Here’s a piece of news!’ cried 
Puddicombe, rushing into the mess- 
room with the last number of the 
Commercial Patriot in his hand. 
* Who’d have thought it ?' 

‘What is it?' inquired at once 
half-a-dozen fellows, who were met 
at the morning rendezvous, rather 
in observance of established custom 
than with the hope of finding the 
meeting productive of any amuse¬ 
ment. Puddicombe was for the mo¬ 
ment listened to, like a priest pub¬ 
lishing an oracle. 

‘ Here, read it, Faunce, for it 
concerns you. By Jove! *tia capital. 
I'd no idea you were a public cha¬ 
racter. Anybody here an idea that 
Faunce was a public character ?’ 

All disclaimed any suspicion of the 
kind—in fact, such flights of imagin¬ 
ation were not common among them 
—and turned for explanation to 
John, who took the paper. 

4 Which is it ?* said he, beginning 
to read. * insane audacity of the 
Countiy Party. The supporters of 
tyranny and the landed interest are 
beginning to shew themselves in 
their true-' 

* No, that's not it,' interrupted 
Puddicombe. 4 Next column—there 
you are in black and white.' 

John went on reading another 
paragraph, which shewed that Mr. 
Lewis White, like another distin¬ 
guished anti-monarchist, could quote 
Scripture to serve his purpose. 4 The 
fallacy of the maxim, at least in 
politics, that all ends justify the 
means, has been signally proved 
by the result of t ie late elec¬ 
tion, in which bigotry has received 
its-’ 

1 Oh, deuce take the late election,’ 
broke in Puddicombe again. ‘Look 
here,’ pointing with his finger— 1 here 
you are. ‘ Festival in aid of the 


Great Cause.' Just run your eye 
dow’ii the column till you come to 
your own name. 1 4 Among the guests 
we observed the nephew' of that dis¬ 
tinguished patriot, Mr. Faunce; his 
presence did honour alike to the 
meeting and to himself, or we un¬ 
derstand the young gentleman has 
the misfortune to belong to a profes¬ 
sion of which we have ever found 
ourselves compelled to speak with 
dislike and reprobation. We rejoice 
to find that in that mass of corrup¬ 
tion there is still one sound member 
—that a virtuous and independent 
nature may touch pitch and not be 
defiled.’ ‘ Do you recognize yourself, 
Faunce, in the virtuous and inde¬ 
pendent nature ?’ 

Hereupon a great clamour ensued, 
and a number of voices called on 
John to explain how he came to be 
at the meeting. Then Larkins ob¬ 
served he should have liked to have 
been there with a select party of 
friends, in order, if necessary, to 
‘punch 1 the heads of the speakers; 
and Dingle said he would have liked 
that, too; until Jessamy remarked, 
that he wouldn’t have been there 
for a thousand pounds, for he once 
kncw r a man in a certain regiment 
who was very near being tried by 
court-martial for being seen at some 
meeting, whether religious, political, 
or scientific, the narrator could not 
remember, but it was an undoubted 
case in point, and was further en¬ 
forced by the fact that the man 
alluded to was nephew of Lord 
Somebody, and had since sold out of 
the army, Wigginson getting his va¬ 
cancy ; whereupon Dingle said, nei¬ 
ther would he have been there on 
any account, and he shouldn’t 
wonder if John got into a row 
about it. 

4 Nothing more likely,’ said Lar- 
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kins. ‘By Tovc, Faunce, I’d break 
that infernal editor's head.’ 

4 So would X| f said Dingle. 4 Lick 
his soul out, Faunce.’ 

The suggestion harmonized very 
well with John’s feelings; and he 
expressed his intention of fracturing 
Mr. White’s skull, and liberating his 
immortal part without delay. 

4 No, no,* said old Rellick, * better 
not, you *11 pay for it if you do: in 
these manufacturing places, magis¬ 
trates always take part with scoun¬ 
drels of that sort agaiust officers.’ 

‘ Always,* said Larkins. 4 They 
fined me five pounds last week for lick¬ 
ing that turnpike man, who wouldn’t 
let me through without paying, 
though I told him I’d lost my purse. 
I only knocked out two of his front 
teeth, so it cost me two pound ten 
a tooth—any dentist would have 
done it for five shillings.* And Lar¬ 
kins shook his head, with a melan¬ 
choly conviction that justice had 
ceased to be an attribute of the ma¬ 
gistracy. 

1 Ah, yes,’ Dingle chimed in, * I 
told ’em, in evidence, that I saw the 
whole thing—for I was with Larky, 
and held the reins while he thrashed 
the blackguard—and 1 told them !’d 
often seen him give a fellow twice as 
much, with less provocation ; but 
they fined Larky for all that.’ 

4 All very true,’ remarked Puddi- 
combe, ‘ hut we mustn’t let the edi¬ 
tor off notwithstanding. We owe 
him for long arrears of impertinence 
in that blackguard paper of his; and 
now I think we may settle with him. 1 

4 By all means,’ said John; 4 but 
I don’t see how it is to be done 
without running foul of 4 old father 
antic, the law.* ’ 

4 Pooh, nonsense I I thought you 
were sharper,* returned Puddicombe. 
‘There never was such an opportu¬ 
nity. Give me a sheet of paper and 
I’ll shew you.’ And he sat down 
and began to write. 

L Now,’ said he, when he had fin¬ 
ished, ‘this will do, I think—just 

listen. ‘Mr. John Faunce, - 

Regiment, nephew of the distin¬ 
guished patriot, presents Iris compli¬ 


ments to Mr. Lewis White’— that’s 
his in ernal name, 1 believe — ‘and 
will be happy to see him at his 
quarters this evening at nine o’clock, 
when he will have much pleasure in 
furnishing him with some particulars 
of the lamentable state of the pro¬ 
fession to which he has t he misfor¬ 
tune to belong.’ He’ll take that 
bait, ![ think. You see I’ve flattered 
him in the most delicate way, by 
giving him his own expressions back 
again; and when wo ve got him 
here-■’ 

‘Hurrah !’ shouted Larkins ; 4 when 
we have, by Jove, we’ll play the 
devil with the rascal!’ 

4 No, no, we must do it quietly : 
leave it all to me,’ said Puddicombe. 
4 Your mode of administering justice 
is most praiseworthy, Larkins, but 
people have a foolish prejudice against 
it. I’ll send the note, and we’ll have 
him shewn to my room when he 
arrives, and do the honours then 
quite comfortably.’ 

All thought the idea capital, and 
entered warmly into it, except Dingle- 
Anything like plot or mystery em¬ 
barrassed his ingenuous mind, and 
he did not begin to have a dim per¬ 
ception of its drift till near dinner¬ 
time; but, by great mental effort, 
had nearly mastered it when the 
eriod for its accomplishment arrived. 
Icanwhile, John set out for his 
uncle’s, to whom he had written the 
night before apprising him of his 
decision. Puddicombe walked part 
of the way with him, and desired 
him not to absent himself from the in¬ 
terview with Mr. White in the even- 
in;:. John promised to lend his aid. 

4 I'll be a madcap for once, as Prince 
Hal says; but I’m going to have 
some serious talk with my uncle, and 
if I follow his advice, shall have Iktle 
leisure for such frolics in future,’ 

‘ Ah, I’ll leave you, then,’ rejoined 
Puddicombe; ‘for my conversation 
won’t be at all a good foundation for 
the sagacity that is to follow. Good 
morning; and I say, old fellow,’ 
calling after him, ‘when Solomon 
wanted to learn wisdom he went to 
his ant, —you go to your uncle.’ 



Chap XXIII. 


Nay, you shall find no boy’s play here, ! can tell you .—King Henry IV. 

John found Mr, Faunce in his over the tops of his spectacles as he 
office with an elderly grey-headed entered. 

clerk, who peered curiously at him 4 Well, John,* said Richard Faunce, 
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follow for yourself independent of 
ever} thing, except my advice and 
experience. You will be doing less 
than I did myself, for I had no- 
!x>dy to advise me. Mr. Weekes’ 
(motioning towards the clerk) * will 
tell you that, when I was a clerk, I 
laid by half my salary. 1 risked it, 
doubled it; and from that moment 
advanced steadily. Some would call 
it chance, or luck; nothing of the 
sort; it was a combination of boldness 
and foresight.’ 

4 True, sir, true,* said Mr. Weekes 
humbly; * you have always shewed 
both in a remarkable degree.’ 

‘And now, having shewn you 
what your aim is to be,’ Mr. Faunce 
went on, 4 ! may give you a hint or 
two on the mode of attaining it. 
i >on’t suppose that there is any royal! 
road to wealth. Remember that For¬ 
tune, of old so fickle, is now a discri¬ 
minating goddess, rewarding those 
only who seek her earnestly and with 
unrelaxing diligence; remember, too, 
that the conviction of this sharpens 
the wits and braces the energies of 
your competitors, so that you must 
not dream of lingering by the way; 
and that, in the contest on which you 
enter, the devil takes the hindmost. 

• By Jove, he’ll scarce be content 
with taking the hindmost,’ thought 
John, parenthetically.) Learn, there¬ 
fore, to look on ali mankind as 
rivals, dangerous in proportion to 
their vigilance and capacity; and 
disencumber yourself as soon as 
possible of that absurdity popularly 
termed a heart (if you have such a 
thing), which only embarrasses the 
motions of the brain. This is not 
easy, perhaps; so much the better, 
for were it so, everybody won Id do 
it; but still we have plenty of ex¬ 
amples to prove it quite practicable 
and Mr. Faunce, though he seldom 
exhibited any emotion, could not help 
expressing in his look a conscious 
pride at his own moral elevation. 

4 Weekes and I,’ he continued pre¬ 
sently, 4 started with equal advan¬ 
tages, but Weekes wanted the strong 
will to make the sacrifices I speak of; 
he allowed a wife and a pack of child¬ 
ren to divide his attention for him; 
and, of course, they got the lion’s 
share of it. While I, hampered by 
no such ties, am now a fair speci¬ 
men of the successful man of business, 
Weekes is —my clerk.’ 


Mr. Weekes shook his head in 
dismal confession of his weakness; 
the picture of a certain small . over¬ 
filled home in the suburbs of the 
town, where Mrs. Weekes had for 
many years, with undeviating regu¬ 
larity, fastened an additional drag 
upon his wheel in the shape of a 
young Weekes, until he had begun 
to look on these arrivals as inevitable, 
and to class them with circumstances 
over which he had no control, rose 
into view as Mr. Faunce made the 
preceding rather personal remarks. 
4 There were his young barbarians all 
at play,’ dirty and happy, while 4 he, 
their sire,’ plodded on, day after day, 
in the old weary track, with no more 
hope of mending his condition or 
getting a run at grass than an old 
post-horse. But however much Mr. 
Weekes might have regretted the 
soft texture of his own character, 
especially when looking at the results 
of Richard Faunce’s indurated phi¬ 
losophy, he never thought of mur¬ 
muring against the domestic ties. 
On the contrary', he hugged his 
chain, returning every night from 
the office to his home with as un¬ 
tiring and affectionate a zest as if 
there were something positively re¬ 
freshing in its privations. 

John sat silent for awhile, mentally 
contrasting the advice he had re¬ 
ceived from his uncle with that 
which the vicar had formerly given 
him when entering the army. He 
would have liked to argue tl ie matter, 
and might possibly have displayed 
much unavailing eloquence: but, in 
the first place, Richard Fauuce did 
not seem to suppose he had said any¬ 
thing which admitted of question ; 
and, secondly, John felt that, with 
such an opponent, the difficulty 
which the heroes of faerie experienced 
in fighting ghosts and shadows was 
reversed, for the airy, ideal notions 
wielded by himself would glance 
harmlessly from his uncle’s earth- 
forged and substantial mail. lie re¬ 
called, too, the intentions with which 
he had come hither in pursuance of 
the advice of Mrs. Lawless ; and the 
crude idea of combining business 
with pleasure melted into air at Mr. 
Faunce’s exposition of the Spartan 
system of training that he should 
require. Then he asked himself if 
the unmistakeable distaste he felt at 
the prospect before him arose from 
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secret indolence and fear of work, 
tout at once decided the question in 
the negative, feeling full of spring 
and energy. Make haste, John, to 
exercise these in the way fate and the 
times dictate, surrendering your old 
and cherished prejudices; for, to 
feel like men in a strange country — 
to look forward hopelessly into a 
sultry, dusty future, and backwards, 
on the rich sad-coloured past, with 
regret—to know that their deepest- 
rooted feelings are withering for 
want of moisture, and that their 
strongest impulses are dormant and 
darkling — such is the fate of the 
men of an elder type in our day, 
whose obsolete angularities of cha¬ 
racter fit not into the level surface 
of the age. 

John’s meditations were interru pte <i 
toy the rattle of wheels on the gravel 
outside, and Richard Faunce stepped 
to the window, looking rather sur¬ 
prised to see a carriage draw up to 
the door, with a footman in livery 
behind, who alighted and delivered 
a note. It was brought to Mr. 
Faunce, who glanced at the direction, 
which was merely * — i aunce, Esq.,’ 
and threw it to John, saying, that as 
it was in a female hand it must be 
for him. John opened it, and read 
with surprise the following request,— 

4 Will Mr. Faunce favour Miss 
Basnet with an interview of a few 
minutes T 

Of course it must be for him, but 
what could Miss Basnet have to say ? 
He had never even spoken to her, 
though he had seen her occasionally, 
since Mrs. Lamb’s ball. With a 
dozen flattering suppositions crowd¬ 
ing on each other, lie advanced to the 
carriage, and at his step Miss Basnet 
leant forward with a courteous air, 
which on seeing him was changed to 
one of surprise. 

4 I expected to see Mr. Faunce,’ 
she said, in reply to John’s somewhat 
bashful greeting. 

4 Allow me to introduce that for¬ 
tunate person,’ said John, with a 
bow finer than the first, though he 
felt a little damped at finding she 
didn’t even know him by sight. 

*An elderly, that is, a middle- 
aged gentleman, I understood Mr. 
Kiunce to be,’ she j>ersisted, looking 
lather distressed, perhaps at the idea 
of seeking an interview with such a 
gay youth as our hero. 


John unwillingly perceived it must 
be his uncle she wanted, and explain¬ 
ing t ie mistake to Miss Basnet, he 
retreated with some discomfiture to 
the office to apprise Mr. Faunce. 

1 Wants to sec me ?’ said he, look¬ 
ing up from his writing ; 4 why, I 
was seldom honoured with requests 
of the kind in my youth, and might 
fairly have considered myself exempt 
from them now. But well hear what 
she has to say. 1 

From the window John saw his 
uncle put his head into the carriage, 
and hold a whispered conversation. 
Then withdrawing it, he opened the 
door and handed Miss Basnet out, 
John thinking the while that he 
could have done it much better; and 
as he saw her put her hand in his 
uncle’s, and then, in getting down 
the steps, first display one, then the 
other, pretty toot, he half wished he 
had answered to the description of a 
middle-aged, or even elderly gentle¬ 
man. 

l A very pretty young lady ’pon 
my word, sir,’ M r. Weekes observed, 
surveying her as she descended, with 
his head set approvingly on one side, 
in the fashion of an attentive magpie. 

(las she ever been here before?’ 
inquired John. 

4 Not that m aware o f, sir,’ replied 
Mr. Wcekes. 1 We don’t see many 
ladies, sir.’ 

John heard the door of the op] >o- 
sitc room closed after they had 
entered, and the interview lasted 
some time. He would have given 
his ears to know what they were 
talking about, and, as that was de¬ 
nied him, began to make guesses as 
to the different probable or possible 
subjects they could have in common, 
one of which was that Miss Basnet 
might be speculating in railways. 

*A great man your uncle, sir; 
what he preaches he practises, 1 ob¬ 
served M r. Weckcs to - Tohn, who sat 
on the office table, swinging his foot 
and biting his lips in dee; > reverie. 

‘It appears you have known him 
long ?’ John observed. 

4 Many years,’ returned the clerk. 
‘Wliile he was speaking to you of 
his early life, I seemed to sec him as 
I first Knew him—he was different 
then.’ 

John’s curiosity was roused. 

4 1 can’t fancy what he could have 
been like as a yo mg man,’ he said. 
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1 Thirty years ago he was a clerk 
like myself,’ returned old Weekes, 
4 living frugall}*, as he told you, and 
never spending an unnecessary six¬ 
pence. Not that he was miserly, far 
from it ; but he never cared for the 
indulgences that young men allow 
themselves/ 

4 Why, that appears to be very 
much Ms present character,* said 
John. 4 flow does he differ from his 
former self?’ 

4 ’Tis to me that he’s different, sir. 
Look here,’ said the clerk, taking a 
handsome gold snuff-box from his 
pocket and opening the lid; ‘read 
that, sir.’ The inscription was, 

* Richard Faunae to John Weekes/ 

* I was of some service to him in a 
speculation that he was engaged in — 
quite in a humble way, sir, for i 
want his ability for such matters— 
merely a sort of jackal to your 
uncle. However, I gave him in¬ 
formation that enabled him to make 
a lucky hit, and he said afterwards it 
was t he beginning of his success. At 
first he offered me money—a hand¬ 
some sum, too—but I was too proud 
to take money from an iutimate like 
Richard Faunce, so he brought me 
this box as an acknowledgement. 
Friendly as we were together then I 
wouldn’t venture nowadays, sir, to 
offer him a pinch out of it, and that’s 
why ! say lie’s different/ 

So saying, he carefully returned 
the box to the pocket of his very seedy 
coat—a most inconsistent retreat for 
such a valuable. 

Formerly we interchanged many 
little kind offices as clerks,’ continued 
Mr. Weekes, ‘but our intimacy 
ceased when he left, and I did not 
see him for a long time, till i was 
out of a situation, when I applied to 
your uncle, now become a rich man, 
and employing clerks himself. He 
gave me the post I now hold with 
him, which was the more kind as 
there were other applicants. But 
though 1 am necessarily much in his 
confidence, he never unbends now, 
or seems to remember the relation in 
which we once stood to each other— 
he is the employer, 1 the clerk. Not 
that he means to be unkind, but he 
is quite absorbed, sir, in business: 
there are few such men of business 
as your uncle.’ 

John thought he had as yet seen 
or heard of nothing in Mr. Faunce’8 


character to warrant the reverence 
and admiration with which Mr. : 

Weekes evidently regarded him, and 11 
concluded there must be some good 
traits in the background. But Mr. 
Weekes's was the sort of nature ] 
which, if it does not find some tiling 
to pay homage to, will make it ; an 
old - fashioned, simple, reverential 
nature, thinking no evil of any one. ] 
No wonder that he acknowledged 
the superiority of the far-sighted, ) 

impenetrable Richard Faunce. J 

The opening o the opposite door, 
and a rustling of female garments, 
announced that Miss Basnet was 
taking her departure. John could 
not refrain from another peep at her, 
and going to the window, observed 
one, whom he recognised as Mr. 
Keene (before mentioned as Lord 
Aventayle’s agent), coming towards 
the house. lie seemed much sur¬ 
prised to meet Miss Basnet at the ) 
door, and she, too, appeared some¬ 
what confused at the unexpected 
encounter. I 

4 Ah !' said he, smiling and shaking 
his head at her, 4 this come3 of allow¬ 
ing one’s self to be teased by young 
ladies into disclosures that they have | 

no business with. But we're all . 

alike, Mr. Faunce — we can none of 
us resist such questioners, eh ?’ 

Air. Faunce looked in reply as if 
he had no sympathy with any such 
weakness; while Miss Basnet, play¬ 
fully forbidding Air. Keene to ques¬ 
tion the propriety of any of her 
proceedings, stepped into the car¬ 
riage, which drove off, though not 
before Mr. Keene had spoken to the 
air occupant a few words seemingly 
in remonstrance; after which he 
entered with Richard Faunce, and I 
John saw no more of him. I 

Mr. Weekes now offered to give 
John a general view of the nature of 
his uncle’s occupations, explaining 
that Air. Faunce had intrusted to 
him the care of the earlier stages ot 
his commercial education. But he 
found a most inattentive listener. 

John was thinking a great deal more , 
about AJiss Basnet’s visit, and the 
cause of it, than of the matter in 
hand : nevertheless, on one or two 
occasions when Mr. Weekes had re¬ 
course to fLures to illustrate his 
meaning, Jonn astonished him by | 
his readiness and acuteness in that \ 
branch, insomuch that the report 
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made by the clerk to Mr. 1’aunce greatly in that gentleman's esti* 
after our hero's departure raised him mation. 


Chap. XXIV. 


Happening to meet Miss Gay and 
XiOthaire, John accompanied them 
tiome to Miss Swallowater’s instead 
of going to mess, and, as he couldn't 
think of leaving the field to his rival, 
stayed there till a late hour, when he 
left in high dudgeon at some pre¬ 
ference he imagined to be shewn to 
the captain, inflexibly resolving, as he 
generally did about twice a- week, 
never to go to that house again. 
On returning to the barracks, he 
found that several messages, verbal 
and written, had been sent by Pud- 
dicombc, requiring his presence : one 
informing him that Mr. White had 
arrived, 4 bringing with him/ said 
the note, 4 a couple of savages who 
profess to know you—can't congra¬ 
tulate you on the civilian society 
you keep ;* another desired him to 
come without delay, for that 1 White 
had got clamorous to hear some o: 
the promised stories about the army, 
and that he, Puddicombe, had run 
up an awful score in purgatory in¬ 
venting military horrors to appease 
him/ The last one was very urgent, 
saying ‘that they were talking of 
going home—nothing hut some very 
prime French brandy had kept them 
so long, and if he didn't come soon 
they’d certainly bolt/ So John 
hastened to comply. 

Puddicombe’s room was a free- 
and-eas}' sort of bachelor s domicile, 
everywhere bearing evidence of the 
social turn of the occupant; or the 
occasionally irrepressible vivacity of 
his visitors had vented itself in the 
destruction of upholstery, till it 
looked like a hospital for injured 
Furniture, the number of chair legs 
being by no means the quadruple of 
the number of chairs, while few of 
these mahogany veterans bad more 
than one arm. There were other 
trophies, too, of many 1 wet nights 
the ceding had been set on fire in 
two or three places in executing a 
portrait of Rellick on it with the 
smoke of a candle, and there was a 
great hole right through the wall 
into the next room, which had been 
temporarily stopped on the other 
side with a folio volume, lettered 
* Defensive Works;’ this excava¬ 
tion had been made the night 


before, with a view of affording 
Plodde, who inhabited the adjoining 
quarter, an illustration of military 
mining, which, however valuable to 
him practically, was seriously detri¬ 
mental to his theoretical studies, as 
it had the effect of partially throwing 
the two rooms into one, and he con¬ 
sequently en joyed no greater sense 
of seclusion than if he had been 
giving a grog party himself. 

The * two savages/ as 1 ’uddiconibe 
disrespectfully termed them, were no 
other than the philosophers, Barker 
and Rush. The former occupied a 
low, easy chair, intended for loung¬ 
ing in at full length ; but, despising 
such effeminacy, he sat well forward, 
in a position that brought his kneed 
up to his nose, and fixing his eyed 
gloomily on the tumbler before him, 
looked like a desponding frog. He 
did not stir at John’s entrance ; but 
Mr. Kush darted forward with his 
usual alacrity to take his hand, ac¬ 
counting for their presence by saying 
that they were at Air. White’s when 
his invitation arrived, and could not 
deny themsel ves the pleasure of ac- 
companying him; after which he in¬ 
troduced Mr. White, who wore a 
large beard, and appeared to have 
been stamped by nature as a foe to 
aristocracy, for his aspect was de¬ 
cidedly plebeian. 

Puddicombe explained to John in 
a whisper that, fearing Larkins and 
his friends would be quite unable to 
restrain their propensity for practical 
jokes with such a prospect of indulg¬ 
ing it as the presence of his guests 
afforded, he had prevailed on them 
to absent themselves. Dingle he 
had permitted to come, as he was 
more manageable, and had appeared 
very melancholy at the idea of sitting 
by himself, for he had lately neg¬ 
lected his music; which was partly 
owing to John’s having one day stu I led 
a newspaper into the cornopean during 
the absence of the owner, who hau 
nearly driven him distracted by the 
morning’s performance. Dingle had 
been much surprised at the sudden 
refusal of the instrument to produce 
any sound except a gasp or a wheeze* 
but as it never occurred to him to 
take it to pieces, it had ever since 
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remained mute as the harp of Tara. 
He had in the early part of the 
evening addressed a remark or two 
to Mr. Barker, hut receiving no 
reply, had sat silent ever since, 
staring at that gentleman for full 
two hours a> if he had been some 
rare animal. 

‘I was afraid,’ whispered Puddi- 
combe to John, ‘that those other 
fellows would prevent the 1’atriot 
from getting as screwed as 1 intend 
him to be, but they seem to take 
their liquor kindly. There's no fear 
of the Patriot if he’s left to himself, 
for Pm told he’s a person of most 
regular habits—gets drunk and licks 
his wife regularly every night.* 

John now noticed that their ap¬ 
pearance justified the remark that 
they had 4 taken their liquor kindly,’ 
for each of them shewed symptoms 
of—not exactly elevation, at least in 
one case, for the effect of stimulants 
on Mr. Barker was to render him 
more hope ess and dejected in the 
expression both of his face and his 
ideas ; but Mr. Kush’s aspect posi¬ 
tively shone with conviviality, while 
Mr. White’s voice seeme rather 
thick on his resuming a dissertation 
on public affairs which John’s en¬ 
trance had interrupted. 

4 Where’s Rellick?’ inquired John. 
• 1 thought that grey iniquity would 
have been here to take paternal care 
of us.’ 

4 He wouldn’t come,’ said Puddi- 
combe; 4 he’s getting stupidly cir¬ 
cumspect lately, and seems to think 
our convivial meetings better suited 
to minors than majors.’ 

1 Never been jolly since he got his 
majority,’ said Mr. Dingle, who, if 
it be true that silence is sometimes 
more eloquent than words, had du¬ 
ring the evening exhibited remark¬ 
able powers of language. 

1 What's that about a ma ority ?’ 
said Air. Lewis White, catching the 
last words only. 4 A fine thing, sir, 
is a majority—your only true test of 
right.’ 

4 Don’t know whether ’twas right 
or wrong,’ returned Dingle, dog¬ 
gedly ; 4 but he got it by purchase.’ 

‘Purchase!’ said Ai *. White, in¬ 
dignantly ; 4 what, purchased the suf¬ 
frages of a free people ? the thought 
is treason.’ 

4 Why, you’re all abroad, Air. 
White,’ interposed Puddicombe; 4 we 


were talking of a promotion in the 
regiment.’ 

4 Oh, was that all ?* rejoined Mr. 
White. i Ou won’t have any pro¬ 
motions to talk about shortly, take 
my word for that. The army will 
go, sir; the majority is against it, 
and its doom is gone forth. Vox 
jx/puh\ vox Dei,' he continued, quot¬ 
ing the motto of his newspaper. 4 The 
voice of the populace, sir, is omni¬ 
potent, and is reverentially listened 
to by the noble lord at the tail of— 
I beg pardon—the head of affairs, 
and by those who assist him to con¬ 
duct the business of the nation.’ 

4 Ab, they ’ll have a sinecure soon,’ 
observed ’uddicombe, ‘for they’ve 
done the nation’s business most ef¬ 
fectually this session.’ 

4 As for the army, Air. Faunce,’ 
resumed Air. White, 4 1, armed with 
the terrible facts with which your 
friend has so obligingly furnished 
me, shall be in a position to crush it. 
His information is more astounding 
and conclusive than any I have }~et 
obtained; but i have been credibly 
informal from other sources, that 
the tortures and peculations to which 
the British soldiery is subject are 
dreadful. In several regiments the 
thumbscrew has been revived ; and 
in others the ohicers make a pretence 
of inspecting the ranks that they 
may have an opportunity of picking 
the men’s pockets,—the stern disci¬ 
pline of the service forbidding the 
sufferer to resist or complain of these 
depredations while on parade. I 
heard of one colonel who had real¬ 
ized a handsome fortune by selling 
the men their own pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs again, after acquiring them In 
that manner. But popular feeling 
has had much i n flue nee on the army 
lately—there was corporal punish¬ 
ment for instance. Air. Nam by was 
the originator of the clamour which 
caused its removal from the military 
code.’ 

4 It was a most unfair system,’ 
said Mr. Rush. 4 Why should un¬ 
happy corporals be selected for pu¬ 
nishment ?—they are often very me¬ 
ritorious men.’ 

4 To be sure,’ rejoined Air. White. 

4 1 never saw the thing in that light 
before, though I have given a good 
deal of attention to the subject. Bat 
the Pennywise Association lias its 
eye on the army, and my testimony 
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will be a suitable climax to the details 


which that body has already, with so 
great display of accuracy, research, 
and dispassionate reasoning, aff orded 
to the public.' 

Here Mr. White finished his tum¬ 
bler, and began to brew himself a 
fresh one. 

4 Yes, sir, a numerical majority 
settles every thing now. Look at 
our greatest man,* said Mr. White, 
smacking his lips — ‘ what is he 
but the mouthpiece of a num¬ 
ber of organized majorities? and he 
is proud of being so. Listen to him! 
4 Such a class,’ says Mr. Cobweb, 
‘is a large and powerful one—you 
must attend to its wishes: another 
is clamorous— you must not turn a 
deaf ear.’ He leaves none out ol 
his grand scheme hut such as are 
too feeble to make themselves heard. 
That’s what I like him for.* 

4 Nobody ever heard of a majority 


being in favour of the wrong, did 
they ?’ John observed, interroga¬ 
tively. 

* That would be a contradiction in 
terms,* returned Mr. White. ‘The 
majority makes it the right. When 
the majority is in favour of what is 
now termed crime, I shall be a cri¬ 
minal.' 


‘ Right, sir,’ said Mr. Barker. 
* It will be a great saving to the na¬ 
tion, too, for we stall then get rid 
of the cumbrous and costly ma¬ 
chinery of law and justice. You see, 
when w T e’re quit of this and the 
army, we shall have very little left 
to spend money on; and I doubt not 
that, in time, Government may be 
made lucrative, instead of expensive 
to the country, though I don’t ex¬ 
actly see at present how that is to be 
done.* 

4 Oh, halcyon days ! * exclaimed 
Mr. Rush, whose eyes, probably 
from inspiration, began to roll in his 
head, ‘ when the majority shall he 
advancing in the onward march ; 
when there shall neither be expense 
for law nor penalty for crime—nei¬ 
ther charging nor giving in charge; 
when the judge’s wig and the 
truncheon of the policeman shall 
take their places beside the thumb¬ 
screw and the rack, as evidences of 
a defunct tyranny, leaving the en¬ 
lightened and emancipated nation to 
wonder that such things could be.* 

4 We shall not have long to wait,’ 


said Mr. White, confidently. ‘Man 
will shortly be a new animal.’ 

‘ We shall require a new defini¬ 
tion of him,* John remarked. ‘ Plato’s 
won’t do any longer.’ 

‘He’s a progressing animal,’ said 
Mr. Rush. 

‘ He’s an animal governed by ma¬ 
jorities,’ said Mr. White. 

‘ He’s a deluded and conventional 
animal,’ said Mr. Barker. 

‘ He's a stupid animal when he 
won’t drink,’ wound up Fuddicombe. 
‘Fill your glasses, gentlemen.’ 

None ol them manifested any re¬ 
luctance to do this ; and owing to a 
freak of Fuddicombe, who had filled 
the water-jug with whisky, their 
fine intellects shortly became clouded; 
while Larkins and Dashwood making 
their appearance about this time, 
contributed by their incitement and 
example to hasten the distressing 
result. Nevertheless, inebriety, while 
it obscured, could not warp their 
constant minds; and Mr. Rush en¬ 
larged ( though somewhat incoher¬ 
ently) on a plan he had conceived 
for annulling the centripetal force, 
which he said was a vicious and op¬ 
pressive restriction, preventing our 
globe from progressing freely into 
space. Mr. Barker was persuaded of 
the expediency of shaving off his eye¬ 
brows, at the instigation of Put Mi- 
combe, who remarked that those em¬ 
bellishments were not of the slightest 
use, and, therefore, ought to be got 
rid of; and, rising to carry the pro¬ 
ject into execution, he came in con¬ 
tact w r ith Mr. Rush, who was on his 
legs explaining his theory, prostrating 
him under the table, where he re¬ 
mained a victim, as he asserted, to 
the law o: gravity ; which restriction 
did not, however, seein to extend to 
the spectators, for they ‘laughed 
consumedlyf Mr. Barker's opera¬ 
tion on his eyebrows suggested to 
Dashwood a somew r hat similar one 
on the face of Mr. White, wdio had 
fallen asleep with his head in the 
sugar-basin; and he immediately 
shaved off one half o that gentle¬ 
man's beard, leaving the other moiety 
in full luxuriance; w'hile Larkins 
made amends for the loss by orna¬ 
menting him with a magnificent pair 
of corked moustacliios, and afterwards 
painted his face very tastefully in 
imitation of an Indian warrior; Mr. 
White sleeping soundly till the ope- 
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ration was concluded, when he opened 
his eyes and laughed feebly, but 
approvingly. At this juncture a 
messenger arrived from the news¬ 
paper-office in search of Mr. White, 
who had left word where he was to 
be found; and it appeared from an 
interview which Puddicombe had 
with this emissary in the passage, 
that the leading article of The Com¬ 
mercial Patriot, which was to appear 
next morning, was yet unwritten, as 
Mr. White generally left it to the 
last moment, in case of any event 
of public interest transpiring on 
which he might dilate. Desiring the 
envoy to wait, i ’uddicombe returned 
to shake the editor into conscious¬ 
ness, but only succeeded in eliciting 
a snore and an expletive: it was clear 
no article was forthcoming from Mr. 
White. 

4 Give me some paper,' said John ; 

• i’ll write one for him which shall 
astonish his subscribers.' 

4 Capital!' cried Puddicombe; ‘to 
be sure you shall. Make it strong, 
mind; pitch in something about the 
right divine, and praise the Emperor 
of Russia.’ 

John sat down to his task, and 
while he was writing it occurred to 
the artistic mind ol Puddicombe that 
Ml*. Barkers face, being naturally 
sombre, wanted lighting up; with a 
view to which improvement he af¬ 
fixed to Ins nose a cleft cork, at the 
end of which lie stuck a number 
of iucifer matches; and these being 
ignited, had something the effect 
of a Catherine-wheel, shedding a 
blue glare on the physiognomy of 
Mr. Barker, who took it quite as a 
matter of course and sat in gloomy 
majesty, as if he had been in the 
habit of wearing the machine. 
Afterwards Larkins tried to get him 
to fight Mr. Rush, but was obliged 
to relinquish the design upon seeing 
that Mr. Rush must have encoun¬ 
tered his opponent in a sitting posture, 
the while expressing his regret that 
they were 4 too far gone for fun.’ 
Then, in performance of some pre¬ 
vious design, they heaped the table 
with a vast quantity o chips and 
other combustibles, which appeared to 
have been previously provided; and, 
having drawn it into a line with the 
open window, placed Mr. White and 
his two friends in a row in rear of 
the pile. As soon as the article was 
finished the messenger was de¬ 


spatched ; and Larkins, first clearing 
the room of his confederates, ap¬ 
proached the heap and ignited it. 
going out afterwards and locking 
the door on the slumbering trio. 
Presently the sentry beneath ww 
heard to shout 4 Fire !* and the bar¬ 
rack-engine was manned and brought 
to the spot with a celerity that could 
only be accounted for on the sup¬ 
position that it had been prepared 
beforehand. The glare flashed oa 
the walls and windows of the room, 
giving all the appearance of an in¬ 
cipient conflagration; the men, as¬ 
sisted by the late members of the 
grog party, worked vigorously at the 
engine; while Puddicombe, holding 
the pipe, directed a stream of water 
on the three hapless occupants, who 
were invisible from beneath, the 
room being an upper one. This 
had the effect of rousing Air. 
White and Mr. Barker, who rushed 
to the window dripping like river- 
gods, —the one with his painted face 
rather smeared, the other with the 
extinct firework still on liis nose, ap¬ 
parently with the intention of jump¬ 
ing out, but they were met by a well- 
directed stream from the pipe that 
speedily prostrated them ; and all 
symptoms of fire having disappeared, 
Puddicombe descended from his po¬ 
sition on the engine, directing (ac¬ 
cidentally, of course) the last jet of 
water on Plodde, who had just ap¬ 
peared at the next window in his 
night-gear to see what the disturb¬ 
ance was about. 

On returning to the scene of the 
conflagration, they found the three 
gentlemen so much restored by their 
bath as to be able to get, with some 
assistance, to the barrack-gate, where 
Mr, Rush was so far recovered as to 
insist on shaking hands with the 
sentry, and gave that astonished 
official a hospitable invitation to 
come and see him whenever he felt 
disposed. Mr. Lewis W fiite managed 
to get home, where the first thing 
he did on returning to consciousness 
next morning was to call for the 
paper, and shortly afterwards to tear 
l is hair in a frantic manner. Mr. 
Rush also got safe to bed; but Mr. 
Barker having attempted to undress 
himself in the street, under the im¬ 
pression that he was in his own bed¬ 
room, was seized by an oppressor in 
the shape of a policeman, and placed 
in durance for the night. 
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ULRICH VON HUTTEN AND HIS TIMES. 


U LRICH Yon Hutten—who may 
very fitly be selected as the re¬ 
presentative of the lay portion of 
the struggle antecedent to the Re¬ 
formation— was born of a nob e 
family in Franconia, in the year 
1488. Of a stormy and turbulent 
character, he was thrown into the 
world at one of its most stormy 
periods. All the elements of mo¬ 
dern society were in a state of colli¬ 
sion and ferment—a political and 
religious chaos waiting ior the breath 
of life. Kings and princes were at 
war to establish the balance of power; 
learned men were launching folios 
at each other to establish what was 
true learning and what was not; the 
Church and the Empire alternately 
quarrelled and embraced; nothing 
was settled — everywhere lay scat¬ 
tered the materials which bold spirits 
use to achieve greatness. Ulrich’s 
arents would willingly have had 
im follow the profession of arms. 
As a Franconian noble, this was his 
natural destination ; but he very 
early in life contracted a disgust of 
the ignorance and brutality ot a 
great portion of the knightly order. 

4 hook at them,’ he says, in a letter 
to his intimate friend Eibelwolf von 
Stein, ‘you would rather call them 
centaurs than German knights.’ 
The old noble, his father, as a pis 
oiler, sent him to a monastery; but 
Ulrich shewed as little inclination 
for litanies as for lances. At sixteen 
years of age he escaped from the 
cloister, and took refuge at Erfurt. 
Here he soon distinguished himself 
by his ireat literary attainments; 
and in the society of some of the 
most learned men of the day—men 
who afterwards employed their learn¬ 
ing to assail the corrupt Church, he 
doubtless acquired the elements of 
that opposition to Rome which is 
the prominent feature of his dis¬ 
turbed life. Driven from Erfurt by 
a pestilential disease, we find him in 
the year 150.5 at Cologne. Here he 
found more opportunities for deep 
study,—more fuel to feed the flame 
of his growing aversion to the 
Church of Rome. All the illustri¬ 
ous scholars in the city were arrayed 
in opposition to the monks. These 
latter were the declared foes of leam- 
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ing. ‘everything these theologians 
do not approve of,’ says Erasmus, 

* is with them, heresy: Greek is 
heresy — eloquence heresy — what 
they have not sense enough to un¬ 
derstand, is heresy. 1 Disgusted with 
their bigotry and ignorance, Hutten, 
in 1506, proceeded to Frankfort-on - 
the-Oder, where a new university 
had been just founded by the Elector 
O! Brandenburgh. 4 was here that 
he published his first poem, a tribute 
of gratitude to the country, the 
university, and its founder. 1 lere, 
also, he seems to have passed the 
happiest part of his stormy life. He 
revelled for three years in the study 
of some of the greatest writers whom 
the world has ever known. With' 
his intense love for learning, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the em¬ 
ployment of a great portion of this 
time must have yielded him un min¬ 
gled delight: but he was emphatic¬ 
ally a man of action ; and the world 
was never more crowded with action 
than at that time. The restless Pope 
Julius IL, the incarnation of all that 
is good and bad in priest, warrior, 
and king, made and unmade alli¬ 
ances, now influenced by patriotism, 
now by selfishness, with no other re¬ 
sult than that of keeping alive the 
flames of perpetual war. Hutten’s 
heart, without doubt, beat quicker 
when he heard daily reports o: the 
strife at issue beyond the walls of 
his study. We can imagine him 
growing at last weary o i the life of 
mere thought, and saying with 
Faust,— 

What! askest thou, why thy anxious 
heart, 

Contracted thus, is doomed to smart ? 

Why an inexplicable pain 
Round each life-impulse winds its chain ? 
'Tis this : God placed man in a nature 
All life, all action, every feature ; 

Whilst thou condemnest thy soul to rust 
Midst thoughts and deeds of buried dust. 

‘These dead men,’ he may have 
said, ‘were but things of iny own 
order, and yet the infusion of their 
blood into the great heart of the 
world causes it even now to beat 
quicker—the communion of their 
souls with the universal soul of the 
world has elevated it or ever. But 
is not this the grand purpose for 
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which every great man, nay, for 
which every man, lives? Has he a 
right to leave the world as he found 
it ? How can [ consent to stagnate 
amidst the thoughts and actions of 
past times, when there is a living 
spring of thought and action within 
me? If much of what I am is the 
ruit of the existence of illustrious 
men who have lived before me, why 
should not my life also be continued 
for good in the souls of those who 
will live after me ? * There is a re¬ 
markable passage ‘to this effect,* but 
too long for quotation, in a letter to 
his friend Pirklieimer. He finally 
determined to leave Frankfort. A 
prey to extreme physical torture,* 
he set out on a most disastrous jour¬ 
ney through the northern part of 
Germany. He suffered shipwreck in 
the Baltic, and was obliged when 
travelling on foot through the coun¬ 
try to beg his bread by day and a 
lodging at night. A quartan fever 
adds its burning pangs to increase the 
torture of the journey. At length he 
reaches Greifswald, where the fame of 
his learning had preceded him. He 
is allowed to enrol himself amongst 
the students, and is hospitably re¬ 
ceived by a professor named Hennrig 
Loez (Latinized, Lossius' who fur¬ 
nishes him with supplies of money* 
Good fortune seems at length to have 
arrived; here, at last, there is a pro¬ 
mise of rest from his labours and 
pains. But (from what cause has 
never been assigned, except the sup¬ 
posed insolence of Loez and his bro¬ 
ther the burgomaster) Hutten asks 
leave to quit the town. He could 
not quit without permission of his 
patron, on account o the debt he 
had contracted. After some diffi¬ 
culty and delay he is allowed to 
depart, and leaves the town on a 
bitter frosty morning. He is thinly 
clad, he is still suffering from dis¬ 
ease; but although every step in¬ 
flicts pain he walks boldly forward. 


and with that hope which is the 
dowry of all great miuds, anticipates 
a future of peace and content. He 
has just passed over a frozen marsh, 
when on a sudden he is attacked bv 
the armed servants of Loez, stript of 
his scanty clothing, robbed of 1 1 is on ly 
wealth—a packet of poems of his 
own composition, the precious conso- 
lationf or many hours of misery, — 
and receives such ill-treatment, that, 
two years afterwards in Vienna, he 
shewed the scars of his numerous 
wounds to his friends. It is a touch¬ 
ing circumstance, that the object for 
the possession of which he contends, 
and entreats the most earnestly, is 
the packet of poems. 

The reason for the ill-treatment 
is hidden in obscurity. Why the 
two principal men in the city, one 
a burgomaster and the other a 
dignitary of the university, the 
latter having the power of im¬ 
prisoning the object of his en¬ 
mity for debt, should have pro¬ 
ceeded to such violent measures — 
should have placed themselves, in¬ 
directly, in the position of high¬ 
way-robbers, is most extraordinary. 
However this may be, Hutten was 
not the man to rest long under such 
a ils rant injury, lie hung up his 
enemies to public execration, in two 
books of elegies; and such was their 
effect ou the minds of all who read 
them, that the two culprits were glad 
to abate some portion of the scandal, 
by buying up every copy that came 
to hand. 

In the meantime, the old knight 
at home hears, half with scorn, half 
with delight, ol the renown of his 
son in the world of letters. He has 
not much idea, perhaps, of reading 
and writing; he only knows that 
the monks, whom he holds in su¬ 
preme contempt, and whom he thinks 
little better than old w’omen, are said 
to be very great in both these accom¬ 
plishments. But he loves fame, and 


* It may be mentioned that the disease in the toot, which was the cause of so 
much misery during the whole of Hutten's after-life, was very prevalent in every 
class of society during that age. Full living, and the universal use of woollen cloth, 
with habits not peculiarly cleanly, rendered them subject to diseases of which the 
trace is now rarely to be found, at least in Europe. Hutten's moral character seems 
to have stood above reproach. He was not, therefore, a martyr to intemperance of 
*! ' A* any kind. He was simply the victim of a complaint which attacked indiscriminately 

the editlu prince and peasant, enmt and cardinal. For the scourge took the form of an 

epidemic, which the utter ignorance of any remedy augmented to such a degree, 
that the effects were as dreadful as those of the plague itself. 
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he finds his son has acquired it His 
pride is gratified. He is a Fran¬ 
conian, amongst whom there is a 
proverb, * Were the sky falling, the 
Franconian knights could hold it up 
with their lances- So, as Ulrich has 
achieved renown, the father is satis¬ 
fied. But then, what is this re¬ 
nown ? What is Ulrich ? What is 
a man of letters? The old man un¬ 
derstands the army, the church, and 
the law. Renown in either of them 
is something definite, can be dis¬ 
tinctly recognized. Ulrich, however, 
will not be a soldier; still less will 
he become a monk : there is, there¬ 
fore, no resource ; let hitn study law, 
his triumphs there will be intelligi¬ 
ble. Let him go to Italy; — there 
resides in that country an illustrious 
doctor of laws, one of the family— 
Jet Ulrich pursue his studies under 
the direction of this person, and he 
may, ]>erha]>s, make his fortune in 
a manner which the world will re¬ 
cognize. But Ulrich has a most 
rebellious contempt both for law and 
lawyers. * Summumjusj he said, * was 
too often summa injuria If Hut- 
ten would have made a sorry monk, 
he would scarcely have made a 
better lawyer, lie will not go to 
Italy at present, that is clear; and 
we find that shortly after the wan¬ 
derer sets out upon another journey. 
The results offer a perfect contrast 
to those of his previous expedition. 
They are also remarkable as pre- 
senting a curious picture of the con¬ 
dition of the learned world at that 
time. He departed, as usual, with a 
scanty supply of clothes, and no 
money. But he feels persuaded that 
he shall experience no lack of either 
one or the other. Are not the 
learned a holy brotherhood, who 
led bound and delighted to assist 
each other ? Is not the possession of 
learning a passport to the favour of 
the learned, and good, and noble in 
all cities? Lou bt I ess. Bohemia and 
Moravia are the countries through 
which he is to travel; they are wild 
countries, but he traverses them in 
safety, in plenty, nay, with honour. 
Does not r.he Bishop of Olmutz, at 
his departure, load him with praises, 
present him with a magnificent horse 
and a large sum of money ? Does 
not the Provost Augustine desire his 
acceptance of a valuable jewel set in 
a golden ring ? Has not Ids course, 


in short, been like that of a con¬ 
queror, crowned with glory antj 
riches ? His triumphal march closes 
at Vienna, where he is received with 
open arms by the learned, and treated 
with the greatest deference. 

It would appear that about this 
time he experienced some regret for 
the opposition he had as yet mani¬ 
fested to his father's wishes; for 
shortly a er, in 1512, we find him in 
Pavia studying the hated law. He 
was a resident in the city when the 
French took possession of it, and 
suffered severely from their ill- 
treatment. For a while he expected 
from hour to hour to be put to 
death, and like a poet prepared for 
the worst, by composing his own 
epitaph. The town was shortly 
after retaken by the Swiss, the 
militia of the Holy See. But the 
change proved of little benefit to 
Hutten. friends and foes seem to 
have been united on one point,—to 
inflict as much misery on him as 
soul and body could bear. The Swiss 
treated him as a friend of the French : 
he was robbed of everything he pos¬ 
sessed, and hardly escaped with his li fe. 
Almost naked, he reached Bologna, 
where his talents were again recog¬ 
nized, and he was chosen by the Ger¬ 
man resident students to address the 
emperor’s ambassador to the Pope in a 
Latin poem. It would appear, how¬ 
ever, that this recognition of bis fame 
procured him no solid advantage; 
for we hear o him shortly after, in 
the year 1513, in the service of the 
emperor as a common soldier! Ob¬ 
liged by his infirmities to quit the 
army, he visited the baths at Ems. 
It was while there that intelligence 
reached him of an event calculated 


to arouse all the fiery passions of his 
impetuous nature. 

Johann von Hutten, Ulrich’s 
cousin, held a sit n ation in the court 
of Ulrich duke of Wirtcmberg. He 
was high in the favour of his prince, 
and appeals to have been fully de¬ 
serving of all the honours which had 
been bestowed upon him. Unhap¬ 
pily, he was 1 damned in a fair w ife.* 
The duke, unfortunate in his own 
marriage, turned his attention to the 
wife of Job n n. So impetuous was 
he in the prosecution o his suit, that 
the wife was obliged to ap]>eal to her 
husband for protect ion. 1 he latter 
took the only course open to him. 
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as the offender was his sovereign; 
he endeavoured to prevail by ex¬ 
hortation on one whom he was not 
allowed to punish. Tlieduke, how¬ 
ever, never allowed an obstacle to 
stand between him and the gratifica¬ 
tion of his passions. He did not at¬ 
tempt to deny the charge; but, 
strange to relate, he pleaded the 
utter impossibility of resisting his 
infatuation. Hurried on by the 
storm of his ungovernable desires, he 
fell on his knees before his subject, 
whom he supplicated in the most 
abject terms to consent to the sur¬ 
render of his wife. As a final appeal, 
he offered to leave his own wife un¬ 
protected against any solicitations 
which Johann chose to roffer! 11 

was clear that peace could now only 
be preserved by the departure of the 
latter and his wife from the court. 
I 'emission of absence being de¬ 
manded, was at first refused, and 
afterwards delayed under various 
pretexts; but the application being 
supported by the w hole of the Hutten 
family, to whom the duke was under 
numerous obligations, he was obliged 
to yield. He stipulated only for a 
delay of a few days, as he had im¬ 
portant business to transact with his 
faithful servant Johaun. He ap¬ 
pointed a day for this purpose, and 
proposed that they should ride to¬ 
gether into the country. The at¬ 
tendant knights were dismissed on 
various pretexts, and Johann was 
then murdered by the duke, who 
commenced the crime by plunging 
his sword in the unfortunate man’s 
hack. The assassin then removed 
the belt Tom the body of his victim, 
and with it hung the corpse to an oak 
tree. He made no attempt to conceal 
the crime, but declared that Johann, 
having committed an offence against 
his sovereign by being too familiar 
with the duchess, had received a due 
punishment. He accounted for the 
manner of the murder by the asser¬ 
tion that he, as an assessor ol the 
Vehm Gericht ( the secret tribunal), 
had a right to punish a notorious 
offender. It is well known, however, 
that the punishment of crimes was 
never inflicted by this tribunal until 
after the criminal had been sum¬ 
moned and found guilty. The ex¬ 
cuse was too flimsy to pass current, 
and the world had its suspicions of 
the real cause of the murder con¬ 


firmed, very shortly afterwards, wbea 
the wife of the victim, who had con¬ 
quered her repugnance to the duke 
before her husband's death, was takes* 
to court, and became his acknow¬ 
ledged mistress. 

The report of this murder diffused 
a universal horror through Germany. 
fhe duke was openly stigmatized 
as an executioner and murderer- 
eighteen counts and lords of the 
court demanded leave of absence; 
nearly the whole body of the Fran¬ 
conian chivalry offered their service* 
to the bereaved father to avenge the 
deed. It is reported also that the 
emperor, on occasion of an audience 
being solicited by the duke, granted 
the request, with the condition that 
the petitioner should be deprived of 
his weapons at the door of the au- 
dience-clmmber. But all these de¬ 
monstrations of horror at the crime 
gave neither satisfaction nor revenge 
to the inj ured family. A few knight* 
and nobles cannot commence war 
against a sovereign priuce. If the 
lance is the only remedy, the caae 
then seems hopeless. There is, how¬ 
ever, one of the Huttcns who wield* 
something more powerful than a 
lance. The old knight at Steckelberg 
has jeered for years at his sou’s pur¬ 
suits ; he is now to be taught that a 
pen in the hands of I Irich may be 
worth a host of lances. Our hero 
poured out his grief and indignation 
against the perpetrator of the foul 
crime in a torrent of invective which 
aroused the feelings of all Germany. 
Nothing could withstand the burning 
eloquence with which he relentlessly 
pursued his enemy in letters, ad¬ 
dresses, poems, and orations, which 
succeeded each other with marvellous 
rapidity. From the emperor down¬ 
wards, the whole German nation 
execrated the murderer; and to t)>c 
hatred thus excited we must attri¬ 
bute mainly the success of those 
measures which, at no very distant 
period, terminate I in hurling the 
tyrant from his throne and banishing 
him from his country. 

H utten was now about thirty years 
o age, and had as yet assumed no 
distinct profession; he w r as apparently 
without any definite end. Hi all bis 
writings up to this period, although 
many of them are equal in power and 
beauty to his after-productions, there 
is still an absence of a public purpose. 
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The only continuous idea which we 
can recognize running through his 
works until now, is an intense na¬ 
tionality, a thorough German feeling, 
a desire that his country shall be 
once more a united German empire. 
It was this which prompted him at 
the time of the league of Cambrai 
to write his poem to the Emperor 
Maximilian, who was preparing to 
make war against the Venetians. 
The Republic had insulted the em¬ 
peror, and, in his person, the empire; 
timl was sufficient or him : he stayed 
not to examine the nearer features of 
the case. Events, however, were 
uow approaching which were to de¬ 
termine bis course, and bring him 
before the world as one who had a 
work to perform. He had long been 
‘nourishing a youth sublime,’ the 
fruit was now to appear. Allusion 
hms been already made to the at¬ 
tempts of the clergy to stem the 
torrent of learning, they had lost 
the power of guiding. One of 
the most successful of these attempts 
had been made in the vear 1513, 
when a converted Jew, named i 'feff- 
erkorn, in conjunction with some of 
the heads of the Church at Cologne, 
the most celebrated of whom was the 
grand inquisitor Hogstraten, had 
obtained, by misrepresenting the ten¬ 
dencies o the Hebrew literature, 
permission from the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian to burn all books in the 
Jewish language, with the exception 
of the Old Testament. In pursuance 
oft his object, Pfefferkorn went armed 
with the imperial mandate to Frank- 
fbrt-on-the-Maine. The clergy and 
the magistrates assisted in the u- 
jjfinous proceeding, the houses of the 
Jews were searched iu the name of 
the emperor, and an immense num¬ 
ber of books seized and burnt. The 
patience of the Jews became ex¬ 
hausted, and they petitioned the em¬ 
peror to appoint a commission to 
examine into the accuracy of the 
charges brought against their litera¬ 
ture. Tile prayer of the petition was 
granted, and three commissioners were 
appointed, amongst whom was the 
celebrated Reuchlin, the most learned 
man o his day. He gave it as his 
opinion, in opposition to that of the 
ether commissioners, that the charge 
against the literature, taken as a 
whole, was manifestly unjust, and 
that the imperial mandate ought to 


be put in force only against such 
books as were written against the 
Christian religion. This being a 
virtual nullification of the decree, the 
night-birds became frantic with rage, 
and a bitter paper-war ensued, in 
which i lutten assumed a leading po¬ 
sition. In poems, satires, and letters 
—which latter were, in those days, a 
kind of public property, serving in¬ 
stead of newspapers amongst the 
learned—he scourged the unfortunate 
lovers of darkness in such a manner 
that they had not courage to prose¬ 
cute their work; and Ueuchlin not 
only obtained his ends, but succeeded 
in a lawsuit with Hogstraten ( who 
was also on the commission), in which 
the latter was condemned to pay 
heavy costs, i he most celebrated 
of the works to which this contest 
gave rise was written almost wholly 
by I lutten. fhis was the Literte 
ohscurornm Virorum (the Letters of 
obscure Men). It purported to be a 
collection of letters written by the 
opponents of the higher literature. 
The barbarous monkish Latin in use 
amongst the parties satirized, their 
dense ignorance, their gross habits, 
were so admirably portrayed, that 
the monks themselves were deceived, 
and took the letters as genuine pro¬ 
ductions. The literary world was 
enchanted. Never had a work ap¬ 
peared which mounted so suddenly 
into popularity. When Erasmus 
read it, he was seized with such an 
uncontrollable fit of laughter that he 
burst an abscess in his face, whi^h 
would otherwise have been laid open 
by the surgeon. This, observes 
Bayle, may be put down as one of the 
benefits produced by reading. By 
the time that the whole European 
literary community had become ac¬ 
quainted with the work, the monks 
discovered its meaning, and they 
howled with rage. They proclaimed 
the author to be a son of the devil, 
that the work was prompted by 
Satan himself, and that the writer 
would, without doubt, suffer the 
punishment of eternal fire in the life 
to come. Finally, they appealed to 
the 1 ’opc, and, by dint of perseverance 
and misrepresentation,prevailed upon 
him to issue a bull prohibiting not 
only the sale but the retention of 
the work. 

The first proof which Hutten gave 
of his intention to direct his attacks 
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against others of the clergy than the 
monks, was his publication of the ex¬ 
communicated treatise of Lau renting 
Vallo, De /also credr(a et ementiia 
Donations Constantini Mogni (on the 
pretended Donation of Constantine). 
This treatise on the pretended gift of 
Rome and other territories to Pope 
Sylvester by Constantine had been 
long forgotten. Hutten not on y re¬ 
printed it entire, but added to the 
effect of the writing itself by pre¬ 
fixing a dedication to LeoX. If the 
work had been before this deemed 
worthy o excommunication, it could 
scarcely be thought less so now. The 
preface begins with many flattering 
encomiums on the l ope, whether 
sincere or satirical it is impossible to 
say; the expressions are such as 
might be used by an Italian Liberal 
in a dedication to Pius IX. The 
age is congratulated which * looks 
toward the new light of liberty, be¬ 
holding Leo X. as the sun of freedom 
arising from lengthened darkness.* 
The author then draws a comparison 
between Leo and his predecessors, 
placing the latter in the most de- 

f rading light. At last, warming with 
is subject, he leaves Leo out of con¬ 
sideration; and, directing his attention 
to the Pope’s predecessors, he loads 
them with a profusion of invective, 
to which there arc few parallels to 
he found even in his own writings. 

It is curious, that in this dedication 
Hutten, without any knowledge of 
Luther, and before the commence¬ 
ment of the war against indulgences, 
makes them the subject of attack. 
4 Your predecessors/ said he to Leo, 

* introduced the custom of making a 
profit of the sins of other men, and 
even of the punishment of those sins 
after death.’ 

There is no evidence to shew* that 
the work produced any other effect 
than that intended by the writer. 
It spread with astonishing rapidity 
throughout all Europe, its value was 
universally recognized, and its bold¬ 
ness, particularly by the Germans, 
admired. Even amongst the Uer- 
man clergy there were many who 
perceived clearly enough that the 
Papal system tended to destroy all 
nationality, and they willingly shut 
their eyes to Ifutten’s rebellious op¬ 
position to the claims of the Church 
in consideration of his powerful sup¬ 
port of the national cause. Nothing 


affords a stronger proof of this feeling 
than the fact that 1Hutten was re¬ 
ceived into the service of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Mentz shortly alter the 
publication of the above-mentioned 
treatise. 1 

About this time a war broke out 
between Ulrich, duke of Wirtem- 
berg, and the Suabian League. On 
the refusal of the inhabitants of Reut- 
1 ingen to comply with an unjust de¬ 
mand, the duke had laid siege to the 

E l ace (one of the towns of the 
.eague ), and having obtained pos¬ 
session in less than a week, appro¬ 
priated it to himself by right of con¬ 
quest, and treated the inhabitants 
with the greatest cruelty. This vio¬ 
lation of the rights of one of the 
most powerful bodies in Germany 
could not be passed over with im¬ 
punity. The League assembled an 
army of 30,000 men, p lacing it under 
the command of I/ranz von Sickin- 
gen, the most distinguished of the 
German chivalry. The whole of the 
Hutten family able to bear arms 
joined the confederate army. On a 
report being spread that the King of 
France would, probably, come to the 
assistance of the tyrant, Hutten made 
a most energetic appeal to that prince, 
pointing out the disgrace of being 
associated with a convicted murderer; 
and the king, influenced by this or 
other reasons, never joined the duke. 
The confederates pushed on their 
operations with irresistible vigour. 
Stutgard fell into their hands, and 
in a short time all the principal cities 
in the country sent in their sub¬ 
mission. The conquest of the "whole 
country was completed, and the tyrant 
driven into banishment. Huttens 
participation in this campaign must 
have at forded him unmixed delight- 
He was in the midst of tumultuous 
action; he was chastising a tyrant, 
the murderer of his cousin ; and he 
was the constant and intimate com¬ 
panion of Franz von Sickingen, the 
model of the German chivalry. Al¬ 
though the pursuits of these two men 
were widely different, there was so 
much in common in the objects which 
each had at heart, that we can scarcely 
wonder at their romantic friendship. 
Both were passionately attached to 
their fatherland; both entertained 
views of a great German nation, in 
which the miserable divisions now 
weakening the country should no 
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longer exist; both were sworn foes 
of the oppressions of the clergy, and 
friends of the sufferers for truth ; 
and both, like the knights of old, 
seemed by their conduct to have 
taken a vow to defend the weak from 
the tyranny of the strong. Jt was 
curious to observe these two men-— 
one of whom had passed his whole 
life in the warfare of the pen, the 
other in the warfare of the sword— 
uniting in the bonds of a strict friend¬ 
ship, originating in a community of 
purpose, and consummated by a mu¬ 
tual admiration. We can conceive 
Franz looking with wonder on his 
learned friend, listening with delight 
to J is witty discourse, and transported 
beyond bounds at the castigation in¬ 
flicted on the monks,—a castigation 
more severe than he himself could 
have administered with his huge two- 
handed sword, lie must have felt 
that, whatever the body could accom¬ 
plish, the mind was still more power¬ 
ful. Hutten, on the other hand, 
found, doubtless, as much to admire 
in the character of his friend. He 
speaks of him in the most enthusiastic 
terms. 1 ie describes him as the per¬ 
fect type of a hero: her os omnts 
generis mrtutibus auclns et omatus. 
He appears at one time to have 
thought, that now so able a warrior 
was brought to assist the arm of the 
spirit with the arm of the flesh, the 
triumph of the good cause was in¬ 
evitable. These and other circum¬ 
stances account for the romantic 
friendship between the two. They 
had one tent in common. Hutten 
translated his own works and those 
of others for the use of his friend; 
and Franz, whose i /itin was rather 
more rusty than his sword, repaid 
this kindness by taking under his 
protection those learned men who 
were suffering persecution for their 
denunciations of the ignorance or 
errors of the Church. At the siege 
of Stutgard he gave strict orders that 
no soldier should dare to enter the 
house of Reuchlin, the veteran de¬ 
fender of lea r i i ing, then nearly seventy 
years old, and who was trembling at 
the thoughts of falling into the hands 
of a victorious army. U pon entering 
the town, Franz proceeded to the old 
man’s house, embraced him, promised 
to defend him against all his enemies, 
and as a proof of his earnestness 
published a warning to the monks of 


Cologne and others to abstain from 
persecuting their old foe. The etfeet 
produced by this document, proceed¬ 
ing from a man who was never knowm 
to break his word, was such that 
Reuchlin was never afterwards inter¬ 
rupted. While in Stutgard, Ilutten 
visited the tomb of his cousin, the 
murdered Johann, for the purpose of 
having the body removed to the 
family sepulchre. The corpse was 
discovered perfectly sound, after an 
interment ol four years; and upon 
touching it, blood was observed to 
ooze out. ft is a fact, illustrative of 
the superstition of the age, that Ilut¬ 
ten, in relating this circumstance, 
exclaims, 4 Here is a sure proof of 
innocence! ’ Kn igUur innocentm 
testimonium / 

At no period of his life had Hutten 
more reason to hope for the accom¬ 
plishment of his heart’s desire than 
in the period immediately succeeding 
the war in Wirtemberg. It ap¬ 
peared to him that the cause of sound 
earning was just on the point of 
triumpiling over pedantic trifling,— 
that ignorance was giving way to 
knowledge. 4 What a year for learn¬ 
ing!’ he writes to his friend Pirk- 
heimer. 1 Ancient barbarism, away ! r 
And there certainly appeared to be 
some grounds tor his exultation; he 
seemed to have infected half the 
world with his own enthusiasm. 
While at Mentz, to which place he 
retired at the close of the war, he 
was deluged with letters, not only 
from all parts of Germany, but even 
from France, Italy, Bohemia, and 
other lands, in which he was ex¬ 
horted to continue his opposition to 
the Romish usurpations. The most 
learned men of all nations offered 
him their support. Kings and princes 
sent him their congratulations. Otto 
Brunfels, in his answer to Erasmus, 
states that he himsel had seen as 
m my as two thousand of these letters. 
Erasmus alone felt uneasy. The 
coinbat was becoming too fierce for 
his delicate nerves. As long as the 
weapons used were never more tren¬ 
chant than his own elegant, but 
feeble satire, he was content; when 
the struggle began to assume a fiercer 
aspect, he trembled. 4 1 fear,’ he 
says, 4 that what has begun in jest 
will end in earnest; and that, as in 
Bohemia, we shall in the end hare 
war declared agaiust every one bear- 
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ing the name of priest.’ But Ilutten 
had no misgivings; encouraged by 
the universal approbation bestowed 
on his labours, he again entered the 
field. The new attack was tremen¬ 
dous. Ail disguise was thrown off 
in the Vadiscus, or Trias Romano ,— 
‘Vadiscus, or the Roman Triad/ It 
is in the form of a dialogue between 
the author and a friend. Hutten 
relates to this jterson the substance 
of a conversation between himself 
and Vadiscus, a traveller, who had 
lately arrived from Rome. The 
name ‘Triad’ is given to the work 
on account of the form which is em¬ 
ployed to classify the abuses at Rome. 
I’he reader will observe that it is 
the same as that of the Welsh triads. 
For examp e,— 

Three things are brought back from 
Rome : a wounded conscience, a ruined 
digestion, and an empty purse. Three 
things are killed at Rome: a good con¬ 
science, genuine piety, and the sanctity 
of oaths. Three things are ridiculed in 
modem Rome : the examples and virtues 
of our ancestors, the priesthood of Peter, 
and the Judgment-day. Three things 
are not known in Rome: simplicity, 
moderation, and uprightness. Three 
things would at once liberate us from all 
Romish evils: freedom from superstition, 

1 *e abolition of all Romish dignities, and 
an entire conversion of the Romish court. 
Three things are in the highest esteem in 
Rome: pretty women, fine horses, and 
papal bulls. Three things are quite 
common in Rome : arrogance, pride of 
dress, and lust of the flesh. Three things 
might improve Rome: the earnestness of 
the German princes, the despair of the 
German nation, and the weapons of the 
Turks. Three things are believed in 
Rome by very few men : the immortality 
of the soul, the communion of saints, and 
retribution after death. 

Each of these triads is the subject 
of amplification in the dialogue. 
Many of them are illustrated from 
the history of the Popes, many from 
the current reports of the day. The 
object of the author seems to have 
been to heap together a mass of evi¬ 
dence against the Romish court, which 
should condemn its members, from 
the Pope downwards, to universal 
execration. The steady aim of Hut- 
ten to excite the national feeling 
against Rome is remarkable in this, 
as in most of his productions. 

About this time Hutten published 
his treatise, JDe JJnit ale Ecclcsice, a 
new edition of an old work, with a 


dedication to the Archduke Ferdi¬ 
nand, the bitterness of which was 
equal to that of the Trias Ron tana. 
He had now reached his culminating 1 
point. The renown he had acquired 
was universal. He was applied to 
by every one who espied some flaw 
in the edifice of the Cnurch of Rome 
which might be made the subject of 
attack. He was looked upon as the 
head of the party of freedom. Who 
can wonder that he should have been 


a little deceived by the promise appa¬ 
rently visible in all these symptoms? 
ile gave himself up to the most 
brilliant anticipations of the future. 
* Our freedom,’ says he, has long 
been bound in chains by the Popes; 
it shall be my task to break them. 
Truth was banished from our father- 


laud, I will bring her back again/ 

It is evident that he meditated 


some great step in conjunction with 
Sickingen, which was not yet fully 
matured. He seems to have had no 
doubt that he should be joined by 
every good man in Germany, lie in¬ 
timates as much in a letter to Melane- 
thon, but docs not give any hint as 
to the nature of the measure. But 
events were preparing which de¬ 
stroyed all his hopes. It was not pos¬ 
sible that the Church of Rome could 
any longer remain quiescent under 
such repeated insults. I he knowledge 
of the powerful protection afforded to 
Hutten may have had some effect in 
delaying the decisive step; but this 
hesitation could not last unless the 
Pope intended to yield up his autho¬ 
rity. Leo X., therefore, sent a brief 
to the archbishop, in which he ex¬ 
presses his astonishment that he 
should have suffered such insolence 
to go so Jong unpunished, and 
charged him either to bring back 
those who had ofiended so long to a 
due sense of their allegiance to the 
Holy See, or else to punish them in 
such a manner that others should 
have no wish to imitate their evil 
doings. It is not improbable that 
1 1 utten saw the contents of this brief 
by the permission of the archbishop* 
for his conduct shortly after proves 
that he was little alarmed at its 
contents. He published a collection 
of old tracts, under the title, De 
Schismate exHnguendo, et de v era 
Kcclesiast tea Libertate adocrenda, 
with one of his terrible prefaces, 
which he concluded with the words 
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he had adopted for his motto, ‘The 
die is cast—freedom tor ever!’ He 
had now. however, made a false step; 
he ha<! depended too much on the 
justice oh his cause, and the alliance 
of his friends and patrons. It was 
clear that he had now imprudently 
brought the affair to an issue before 
means were taken to ensure success. 
He had left the archbishop no other 
course to pursue but to choose be¬ 
tween his own servant and the Pope, 
and there could be scarcely a doubt 
of the nature of the decision. That 
decision, however, was not made 
without one more effort of the kind 
patron to save the impetuous author. 
The archbishop sent for him, and 
pointing out the impossibility of per¬ 
mitting any follower of his to con¬ 
tinue in a course which he (the arch¬ 
bishop) was now charged to check, 
he desired that a stop should be put 
to the torrent of terrible invective 
directed against the Church. But 
i lutten had been too successful to 
give up the fruits of his victories in 
a minute. He had been unduly 
elevated by the applause of the 
learned and the powerful, and in¬ 
dignant at what he thought the 
treachery and cowardice of the arch¬ 
bishop, he gave in his resignation, 
and asked { emission to leave Mentz, 
which was granted. It he calculated 
on the repentance 01 the prelate, he 
was grievously mistaken. Imme¬ 
diately after his departure appeared 
a proclamation, forbidding the sale 
or perusal of his works on pain ot 
excommunication, lie returned once 
more to Mentz, but found his patron 
inflexible, nay hostile; and also what 
he had, with all his knowledge o the 
world, never anticipated, that a great 
number of those who were foremost 
in encouraging him to proceed while 
he was in favour now followed the 
course of the turned current. 

Hutten acted with his usual deci¬ 
sion in the case. Hitherto he had 
refrained from identifying him¬ 
self with the adherents of Luther, 
Inasmuch as the Reformer might be 
considered as the personal enemy of 
IJutten's patron, the Archbishop of 
Mentz ; but there was no further 
need of restraint now, and he there¬ 
fore appeared publicly as a supporter 
of Luther. Many have supposed 
that the cause of the Reformation 
would have been promoted by an 


earlier union between the two, but 
this is a mistake. The men were 
essentially different; they worked 
best each in his own sphere* Luther 
hated the Church of Rome because 
he found that practically it stood in 
the place of Christ, and trampled on 
Christ's doctrine: Hutten, because 
the Tope usurped the powers o? the 
Emperor, and trampled upon the 
rights of the holy Roman empire. 
The object o the one was to purify 
Christ's religion from the traditions 
ot men; that o; the other to free 
* Germany from the oppression of a 
foreign power. The one attacked 
Rome as a ('hurch, the other as a 
State. Hutten saw the distinction 
clearly enough, but not until late in 
life. * Thy work, O holy man !’ he 
says, in one of his letters to Luther, 

1 thy work is of God, and w ill endure; 
mine is of man, and will perish/ 
lie had even now begun to feel the 
truth of this prophecy. Ilis past 
deeds Avere forgotten, or only remem¬ 
bered as crimes. Friends on all 
sides fell off, and his old enemies 
reappeared, with their rancour in¬ 
creased, and their powers of molest¬ 
ation unchecked. Still he did not 
despair; he could not believe that 
the vast fabric which he so long 
laboured to rear could vanish in an 
instant. He trusted that the altered 
state of affairs was merely for a 
season. He determined to make an 
appeal to the Cmperor in person, and 
accordingly took a journey to Brus¬ 
sels, where that sovereign was hold¬ 
ing his court, lie had chosen as he 
thought a propitious time lor this 
journey, as the Emperor had just 
discovered the intrigues of the Pope 
to prevent his mounting the imperial 
throne. But his hopes were dashed 
to the ground. IIis applications or 
an audience were rejected; he was 
insulted without obtaining redress; 
and he at last discovered, that not 
only Avas his suit utterly hopeless, 
but that his life w as in danger. The 
few friends who remained to him 
entreated him to return as speedily as 
possible while he had time, and with 
great indignation he acted on the 
advice which they gave. While 
prosecuting his journey he met the 
grand inquisitor Hogstraten, whom 
lie had attacked so bitterly in the 
Liter at ob.scurorum Virorum, and who 
had been represented to him as one 
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of those who had endeavoured to 
obtain permission to seize and send 
him a prisoner to Home. Smarting 
under recent disappointments, burn¬ 
ing with rage, he rushed upon his 
enemy, and reproaching him with 
his crimes, drew his sword and 
threatened to put him to death. 
The j>oor wretch fell on his knees, 
aud offered no resistance; and 
llutten, unwilling to take advantage 
of a prostrate ibe, contented himself 
with giving him several blows with 
the flat of the sword on the back, 
and passed on. It was a mournful 
progress this; on all sides he hears 
of iiis disgrace and danger. 

1 lis friends at Mentzarc astounded 
to see him alive. At Frankfort he 
hears that the Pope had charged the 
Elector, on pain of his displeasure, to 
put the sentence of capture into exe¬ 
cution, and had requested the Empe- 
ror to proclaim him an outlaw. The 
poet, who had been crowned by an 
emperor for bis genius, knighted for 
his valour, recognized by the learned 
and unlearned of Germany as the 
great defender of their rights, is now 
persecuted to the death, and looking 
around him discovers but one spot in 
the whole of Germany which can 
afford him refuge, but one friend 
who is able and willing to defend 
him. He takes shelter in the castle 
of Landstuhl, where his friend Franz 
von Sickingen is residing, and where 
he finds Martin iiucer, (Ecolampa- 
dius, and others, who like himself 
are su ferers for conscience sake. 
His spirits now revived for a time, 
and he wrote and published, while 
at the castle, many of his most re¬ 
markable productions: among these 
were letters to Francis I., the Em¬ 
peror Charles V., and the Elector. 
It was here, also, that he first thought 
of acting upon the minds of the mass 
of the people, in such a manner as to 
induce them to become partakers in 
the struggle. Ills previous works 
had been addressed only to the 
learned, being written in Latin; he 
now translated several of these into 
German. In addition to this he wrote 
several original works in the same 
language. The success of these 
writings amongst the common people 
was not at all inferior to that of his 
Latin works amongst the learned. 
Encouraged by this, his buoyant 
mind recovered its elasticity. Again 


he indulged in the dream that the 
good time was approaching — again 
he felt persuaded that the union of 
learned men and warriors would 
overturn the Papal tyranny, and 
that a great, united, free German 
nation, would be formed. Acting 
upon this persuasion, he sent invi¬ 
tations to Erasmus and Luther to 
join him at the castle of Landstuhl, 
where they would be safe under the 
protection of Sickingen, and might 
concert measures to advance the 
common good, Erasmus, however, 
bad become wearied of con t rovers v, 
since he discovered that, on the 
highest of all subjects, it involved 
more than a mere battle of words. 
We may imagine, also, that his 
delicate fastidiousness shrunk from 
close contact with two strong aud 
determined intellects* He had re¬ 
garded the whole contest, both in its 
political and religious aspect, as a 
matter for logical fencing: Luther 
and Hutten, each in his own wav. 
looked upon it as a struggle in which 
life, liberty, and salvation, were con¬ 
cerned. They were men, to use an 
expression of Carlyle, ‘terribly in 
earnest.* But Luther was equally, 
with Erasmus, averse from taking 
refuge at Landstuhl. He was con¬ 
vinced, in the first place, that the 
cause was not to be furthered by 
force of arms; and in the next, he 
never once thought of fleeing from 
the consequences of his efforts in 
defence of truth. lie gave a signal 
instance of this at this time, by ap¬ 
pearing at the Diet of Worms con¬ 
trary to the advice of all his friends. 
S Here I standi, exclaimed the hero; 1 

can do no less. God help me. Amen!' 
How wisely, as well as bravely, he 
acted was proved by the event, 
llutten might well have doubts as to 
the prudence of the course he lad 
adopted when lie found himself for¬ 
saken alike by the timid and the 
bold. He must have felt that the 
great issue would be decided by 
others, not by himself, and that bis 
only hope was now to lie suffered to 
die in peace. This, however, was 
denied him. 

One gleam of sunshine glittered 
for a moment through the tiiick 
darkness by which he was now sur¬ 
rounded. Charles V., without as¬ 
signing any intelligible pretext, con¬ 
ferred on llutten a situation in his 
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service, with a vearlv salary of two 

v m 

hundred florins. It is more than 
probable that this was intended, like 
the pension offered to Luther, to 
purchase the silence of the party 
benefited. But it was not to be 
expected that the man who had for 
a whole life fought the battle of 
freedom would suddenly sink down 
into a court-minion and stifle every 
natural expression. He resigned his 
place, left the emperor, and again 
betook himself to his friend Sick- 
ingen. But Sickingcn’s career was 
now drawing to a close. lie seems 
to have considered it his mission to 
propagate the Gospel by force of 
arms, and in pursuance of this idea 
he resolved to commence by attack¬ 
ing the higher clergy. lie made no 
secret of his intention, and in conse¬ 
quence aroused a swarm of enemies. 
In order to counteract their efforts 
he took the field before his opponents 
had time to collect and unite their 
forces. Trusting to his usual good 
fortune, and the terror of his name, 
he marched against the Archbishop 
of Treves with an insufficient force. 
He was repulsed in an attack on the 
city, and obliged to retire to his 
castle. His friends were now dis¬ 
couraged, and sent him no assistance; 
his enemies recovered from their fear, 
and proceeded to act on the offensive. 
The Elec tor-palatine Ludwig, Philip 
landgrave of Hesse, and other 
powerful princes, united their forces 
against the common enemy. They 
invested the castle of Landstuhl, and 
after a short siege took it by storm. 
Sickingen himself was mortally 
wounded, and died twenty - four 
hours after the taking of the castle. 
Thus ended his attempt, to use his 
owu words, ‘ to bring the people out 
from the harsh, unchristian yoke of 
the priesthood, to Christian light and 
freedom.' When the account of his 
death was brought to Luther, the 
lie former exclaimed, 1 Wonderful is 
the Lord, and righteous; He will not 
have liis Gospel aided by the 
sword.' 

iutten is again on his pilgrimage. 
The only friend who had power to 
defend him is now dead. The sun 
of his hopes is set; unable to find a 
safe refuge in any town in Germany, 
he travels to Switzerland in company 
with his friends (Ecolampadius and 
Bucer. On reaching Basle he is so 


well received by the magistrates and 
learned men that he determines to 
take up his abode there ; but an 
obstacle arose in a quarter where he 
least expected one. It I lappened that 
Erasmus, wearied with the storm of 
literary warfare, and terrified at the 
still more terrible storm of religious 
warfare, had retired to the same 
place. The world had become too 
much in earnest for such as he: he 
was not fitted for the realities of life. 
His delight was to amuse himself 
with its history. The instant a 
necessity for action arose, he shrank 
in terror from the war of events. It 
was this feeling which prompted his 
retirement to Basle. He wished, 
like the spectator in Lucretius, to 
view the shipwrecked harks and the 
tumid ocean from a place of safety. 
The approach of Hutten filled him 
with dismay. He hesitated at first 
whether it would he more dangerous 
to welcome or to neglect the new¬ 
comer. i !e feared to compromise 
himself with the friends or the foes 
of the persecuted knight. He avoided 
seeing him under the shabbiest pre¬ 
texts, and at last absolutely refused 
to hold any communication with a 
man whom but a short time before 
he had held up to admiration. 
Hutton's spirit always rose under 
oppression. Stricken with misfor¬ 
tune as he was, he yet found strength 
to avenge this insult. lie published 
an j Expostulation addressed to Eras¬ 
mus, in which the conduct of the 
latter is exposed in a manner at 
once forcible and dignified. It does 
not enter into our plan to give in 
detail the account of the quarrel 
between i Iutten and Erasmus, which 
only ended with the life of the 
former. As a piece of literary his¬ 
tory it is curious enough, and is 
worthy of attention. Suffice it to 
say, that Erasmus, indignant at 
1 Iutten s remonstrance, employed his 
influence, which was all-powerful in 
Basle, in such a manner, that the 
latter was desired by the authorities 
to quit the city. Ilutten complied 
with the requisition, hut the ven¬ 
geance of his enemy was not yet 
complete, lie rested for a short time 
at Mul hausen, and then went on to 
Zurich, where he intended to remain, 
for some time. Scarcely had he 
become settled in his new abode, 
when the authorities of Zurich re- 
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ceived a letter from Erasmus, in 
which was pointed out in artful terms 
the danger o harbouring their new 
guest. Ilutten wrote a letter in his 
own defence to the magistrates, in¬ 
treating that he might not be con¬ 
demned without Knowing what 
charges were brought against him. 
This was bis last effort; his infirmi¬ 
ties had increased to such a degree, 
that he was incapable of further 
literary exertion* His friend Zuin- 
glius, the Swiss Reformer, caused 


him to be removed to the small isle 
of IJfnau, not far from Zurich, in 
the hope that change of air and 
treatment might have some effect; 
but it was too late. Broken in 
spirit, mind, and body, persecuted by 
enemies, abandoned by friends, 
Ulrich von Hutten terminated, at the 
age of thirty-six, a life into which be 
had crowded more action than is to 
be found in the lives of thousands of 
those who number the threescore 
and ten of the Psalmist. 


UNDER THE ROSE. 


I SAW a shepherd sitting alone, 

He thought of a love that tie dared not own; 
And swelling tears in his eyes arose, 

As he told his secret under the Rose. 


4 There’s a deep feeling 
1 can’t disclose, 

Tenderly stealing 
Under the Rose. 

With seeming coldness 
Flame-like it glows, 

In hidden boldness 
Under the Rose. 

Council I’m keeping 

While my thought grows, 
Waking or sleeping, 

Under the Rose. 

Of that sweet longing 
Nobody knows, 

Wild wishes thronging 
Under the Rose. 

Keep my heart beating 
With fatal throes, 


Conscience a-cheating 
Under the Rose. 

Like a stream bending, 
Onward it flows, 

Its current ending 
Under the Rose. 

From its depth bubbles 
Upward it throws, 

For eddied troubles 
Are under the Rose. 

Each young bud blooming 
In its turn blows, 

But there’s dark glooming 
Under the Rose. 

Council I'm keeping 

While my thought grows. 
Waking or sleeping, 

Under the Rose.’ 


1 hen answering came from a thicket nigh, 
A silvery voice in a carol sly, 

With verses that matched in cadence those 
The shepherd was singing under the Rose. 


* It were much braver 
All to disclose 
To your enslaver 

V 

Under the Rose. 

She may be pining 
With the same throes, 
Happiness tining 
i rider the Rose. 

She may he listening, 
While your song flows, 


With her eyes glistening, 
Under the Rose. 

Talk not of sadness 
Loving bestows, 
Silence is madness 
Under the Rose. 

Tell her to tarry, 

If you suppose 
She you would carry 
Is under the Rose.’ 


A.C.S- 
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THE RUSSIANS IN HUNGARY * 


I. 

HE Russian intervention in 1 i un- 
gar}' has given a new feature to 
the war which the Austrian emperor 
is waging against that country. The 
invasion, which in November last 
had penetrated into, and seemingly 
subjected, all the territories from 
Bruck on the Leytha, to the banks 
of the Theiss, received a check 
in February, and its tide was turned 
completely backwards in the month 
of 5:1 rch. The Hungarian arms 
triumphed wherever they came in 
contact with their Austrian foes; the 
forces of the latter fell a prey to 
hunger and the fatigues of their 
flight. They were compelled to raise 
the siege o Comorn; and part of 
their troons were in their turn be¬ 
sieged in the fortress of Buda. Pesth, 
Raab, the island of the Sbutt, Wie- 
seiburg, almost the w hole of the po¬ 
sitions along the frontier between 
Austria and Hungary, w ere evacuated 
by the Austrian troops, of whom 
but an ill-conditioned and despairing 
remnant of 40,000 lived to tell the 
tale of the reverses which had thin¬ 
ned their ranks and reduced their 
original number of 120,000 to so low 
a standard. 

It wras but excusable that, under 
such circumstances, the more san¬ 
guine among the English and fo¬ 
reign politicians should think of the 
possibility of a compromise between 
the two nations. The Olrnutz Con¬ 
stitution was indeed in the way of 
such a compromise, for that consti¬ 
tution decreed a central government 
for the various tribes ol the vast 
Austrian monarchy. The friends of 
peace were aware of the impossi¬ 
bility of that charter. They saw 
that the Hungarians stood not alone 
in their opposition to it, but that Bo¬ 
hemia detested it, while its very men¬ 
tion evoked the protests, and cooled 
the martial ardour o: the Sclavonic 
people. They were aware that pro¬ 


mises of exemptions had been made, 
that hopes of privilege had been held 
out to Croatia and Servia. Why 
should Austria stake her existence 
upon the mad cast of enforcing the 
Oimiitz Constitution among the Hun¬ 
garians ? Questions like this, it is 
easy to perceive, emanated from 
minds that were but imperfectly ac¬ 
quainted with Austrian policy, with 
its gloomy haughtiness, its contempt 
of truth, its lasting vindictiveness, 
fo reduce one dependency by hold¬ 
ing out advantage to another; to 
conquer one province by the arms 
of its neighbours; and to reap the 
profits of this general subjection— 
such was the plan of the Imperial 
Government in the beginning of the 
war. 'The resistance of the Hun¬ 
garians had delayed its execution, 
but it had not changed its nature. 
Some attempts at negotiation were 
indeed made. J Tie cruel words,— 
1 1 w ill not treat with rebels,’ which 
Prince Windischgriitz, speaking in 
his master’s name, pronounced at 
Pesth in December 1848, w r ere 
b amed by the Vienna press, which 
at the time had uttered its fulsome 
praises of that classic speech. But 
the communications between the 
Austrian and Hungarian agents were 
quickly broken off. M. Kossuth’s 
demands were what they had been 
in March 1848, and in the winter of 
that year. lie insisted on the inde¬ 
pendence of his country, on its poli¬ 
tical union with Austria, and on the 
recognition of the legality of the late 
war. The cabinet of Vienna was 
not, perhaps, averse to granting M. 
Kossuth’s demands; but he asked 
for guarantees of good faith, and 
these it was impossible for Prince 
Schwarzenberg to give. 

From a change of leaders he had 
nothing to hope. Windischgriitz 
had been superseded by General 
Welden ; but still the Imperial 
troops were routed in the field—still 
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the forces of Georgey and Klapka 
pressed them in hot pursuit—still 
the malecontents of Bohemia grew 
more bold, and the riotous popula¬ 
tion of the Vienna suburbs looked 
forward to the triumphant entry of 
the hussars into the Austrian capi¬ 
tal. An appeal was made or the 
assistance of Russia, and that appeal 
was readily responded to. (»n the 
1st of May the Austrian Govern¬ 
ment was enabled to make an official 
proclamation of a fact, of which the 
countries of Europe had already been 
informed by the Russian armies that 
hovered on the plains of Gallicia. 

2s or had the Hungarians them¬ 
selves failed to do their part towards 
making the conflict with their 
liege lord assume the character of a 
combat a out ranee. They considered 
that the abdication of their king, 
the Emperor Ferdinand, had taken 
place under circumstances which, 
added to the peculiar mental defi¬ 
ciencies of that monarch, made the 
transaction, to say the least, sus¬ 
picious. They considered that a 
violent alteration had been made 
in the succession to the throne, and 
that the prince who usurped the 
title of a King of Hungary had not 
only not taken his oath to and con¬ 
firmed the Constitution, but that 
among the first acts of his reign in 
Austria was the war against the 
Hungarian parliament, and the grant¬ 
ing of the Olmutz Charter, which 
purposed to incorporate Hungary with 
the crown lands, and for ever to 
abolish its Constitution. And, 
lastly, they considered that the whole 
international history of Austria and 
Hungary was but a long series of 
attempts which the former powder 
had made to subject the Hungarian 
kingdom to their illimited sway. 
Acting upon these considerations, the 
Hungarian parliament resolved still 
further to legalize the war of exter¬ 
mination in which they were again 
compelled to engage, by exactly de¬ 
fining the position in which they 
stood to the Emperor Francis o- 
seph. 

For this purpose, the representa¬ 
tives of the Hungarian nation as¬ 
sembled on the 14th of April last, 
at Debrezin. M. Kossuth, as Presi¬ 
dent of the Committee of Defence, 
informed them of the progress of the 
war, and the dangers that were 


threatening them, and having finished 
his report, the following resolutions 
were moved and unanimously agreed 
to :— 

1. That the Kingdom of Hungary 
with Transylvania, and all its parts, 
crown lands, and provinces, is, and shall 
be, a free and independent European 
State ; and that the territorial unity of 
the said State is and shall be indivisible 
and inviolable. 

2. That the House of Habsburg-Lor¬ 
raine, by their treason, peijury, ar| d 
armed assault of the Hungarian nation, 
and likewise by their criminal attempt, 
with violence and force of arms, to sever 
Transylvania and Croatia from Hungary, 
and thereby to crush the independent 
existence of the kingdom of Hungary, 
and by their having for the said purpose 
called in the help of a foreign armed 
power for the murder of the nation, have 
with their own hands violently and felon¬ 
iously broken the Pragmatic Sanction, 
and every other tie which existed be¬ 
tween them and the said kingdom ot 
Hungary ; and that the said perjured 
House of I tabsburg-Lorraine is, and 
shall he, excluded from the dominion 
over the said kingdom of Hungary, to¬ 
gether with Transylvania and all the 
parts, crown lands, and provinces apper¬ 
taining thereunto, as aforesaid ; and the 
said perjured House of Habsburg-Lor¬ 
raine shall be so excluded for all times 
to cotne, and deposed from whatever 
title, state, power, and dignity, they may 
at any former time have possessed in 
the said kingdom of Hungary and its 
crown lands, and they are, and shall be, 
banished from the en ;oyment of the said 
country now and for all times to come. 

And these presents are to declare, in 
the name of the nation, that the said 
perjured House of Habsburg-Lorraine 
are deposed from the throne, and ex¬ 
cluded and banished. 

The concluding clauses of the bill 
expressed the desire of the parlia¬ 
ment to remain at peace with their 
neighbours, and their intention to 
leave the decision on the form of 
government to another parliament* 
For the present the country was to 
be placed under an executive of t kree 
persons, and under the dictatorship 
of M. Kossuth, whose duty it was to 
appoint a responsible cabinet. The 
above resolutions were on that very 
day confirmed by a resolution of the 
Upper House. 

The reception which these pro¬ 
ceedings of the Hungarian parlia¬ 
ment met with at Vienna, is most 
strikingly illustrative of the thought- 
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lessness which characterizes all the 
actions of the Austrian cabinet. A 
declaration of independence was the 
least that might have been expected 
of a people, whom Austrian policy 
had driven to an armed resistance 
for tlie defence of their rights, whom 
the ministerial press, forgetting that 
dignity which even offended majesty 
ought to study, had reviled as ‘ mis¬ 
creants,' and 1 the vilest scum of the 
earth/ and whom it was their avowed 
intention to reduce to a hopeless 
bondage. Yet the declaration of in¬ 
dependence filled the minds of the 
Vienna statesmen with dismay. It 
woke them from their dreams, and 
brought them thee to face with 
reality. The biters were bitten; for, 
though they might succeed in re¬ 
ducing the Hungarian forces; though 
they might do their worst to Kos¬ 
suth and his associates; though they 
might subdue the country, and reign 
over it on the strength of their new 
conquest—still the resolution of the 
14th April would remain as a stum¬ 
bling-block in their path. The 
House ot Fabsburg had ceased to 
reign in Hungary 1 

II. 

The necessity of Russian help had 
now become more apparent than ever. 
The fear of it was the last check 
upon the sullen Bohemians and the 
riotous population of Moravia and 
Austria Proper. Prince Schwarzen- 
berg's cabinet was known to be with¬ 
out money and without supporters; 
let the fact once go abroad that it 
was without an ally, and it would 
be overwhelmed by bankruptcy and 
insurrections. l"o the nations that 
reluctantly obeyed its mandates, the 
conquest of Hungary was the test of 
its strength. It was necessary to 
realize the promise of Russian assist¬ 
ance, and urgent entreaties were 
made to that effect. What these en¬ 
treaties were, what their p edges, 
what their conditions, has not as 
yet been revealed to the world. At 
present we know merely that the 
chief strength of the Russian army 
on the frontiers was directed into 
Gall cia—a province which in former 
times belonged to the kingdom of 
Poland, and the possession of which 
has for many years been the aim of 
the Russian policy. In Gallicia the 
auxiliaries came to a sudden stand¬ 


still. hey occupied that province, 
and assumed supreme power in all 
things respecting it. The Austrian 
authorities were superseded and sub¬ 
jected to the dictates of Russian 
functionaries, who monopolized the 
administration of the police and of 
the posts; that is to say, of the do¬ 
mestic affairs of the province, and 
its communication with other parts 
of the empire. "When at length the 
attitude of the I Bulgarian armies 
became more threatening, when they 
stormed the fortress of Buda, and 
prepared to attack the remains of 
the imperial forces at Tressburg, the 
word of command was given, and the 
Russian troops marched into Hun¬ 
gary and .'ransyl vania. 

Their strength has never been ac¬ 
curately ascertained. According to 
the best calculations, we can state 
that the army amounted to 100,000 
men, with 23,000 cavalry among 
them, i'hey were commanded by 
the Field-marshal Paskiewitsh, and 
the Generals Rudiger and IMieoda- 
jeff. Their march was accompanied 
by a manifesto of the Russian em¬ 
peror, informing his subjects of the 
nature and the object of the war, 
and assuring them that 1 Russia 
would fulfil her sacred destiny.* 
And to fulfil that sacred destiny, the 
Russian invasion crossed the frontiers 
of Hungary in the first weeks of 
May. The middle of July finds them 
in possession of almost the whole of 
the unfortunate country which so 
long baffled the violence of the Aus¬ 
trian generals,—Eperiesh, Kashau, 
M shkolz, Raab, Buda • Pesth, l)e- 
brezin, almost all the important 
cities are in their hands. The I lun- 
garian armies oppose them hut at 
two places : at Comoru and Szc- 
gedin. 

None but Austrian statements 
have as yet gone forth of the man¬ 
ner in which Hungary has this time 
been lost and won. We have not, 
therefore, any authentic account of 
what has happened—we know but 
the results. We know that 50,000 
men of the Russian army have fallen 
by the sword and the fatigues of 
tl ic campaign, and that 50,000 fresh 
troops have been sent for to make 
good their loss. We know that 
the march of the allies has hitherto 
been an incessant fight with a flying 
enemy. At Aatsh alone, wliere 
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Georgey, with an army of 60,000 
men, protects the road to Comorn, 
a series of battles has been fought, 
of which even the Austrian bulletins 
hesitate to claim the success, tiut 
on the whole, what with false repre¬ 
sentations, what with magnifying the 
enemy’s losses and concealing their 
own, the military feats of the allies 
in Hungary are lost in a hopeless 
confusion. Of the conquered towns 
and districts, we know that they 
have been left by the majority of 
their male inhabitants; that the 
provisions were destroyed, and the 
wells filled up with sand. The ex¬ 
perience of the two last campaigns 
shews that Hungary is still, what 
ancient historians described her to ■ 
be, a country which is soon con¬ 
quered, but sooner lost by the con¬ 
querors. Such countries may safely 
be left to fight their own battles. 
Their very earth, air, and water, 
take the part of the population 
against an invading enemy. They 
are the homes of the angel of death. 
Men do but conquer them to die 
there. 

Nor are the inhabitants of the 
boundless plains of the Theiss in¬ 
sensible to the advantages which 
their country offers to them. Faith¬ 
ful to their Scythian origin, the 
1 i ungarians shew their valour in 
flight. They return to complete the 
work which the damp breath o their 
swamps, and the treacherous evening 
breeze of the Hungarian heath, have 
begun. Their very faults are virtues 
in this kind of warfare. The pea¬ 
sant's love for his own native heath, 
his idleness, his aversion to trees, 
which it is his delight to cut down, 
his very poverty fights for him. 1 l,e 
has little to leave behind, and the 
little he has he does not care to 
preserve, i I.e burns his hut: let the 
enemy take the ruins. i’he land 
will remain, and that land will 
flourish all the better for a year’s 
rest, the manure of a battle-field, 
and the leavings of a great army, 
viz. the thousands that fall vic¬ 
tims to hunger and the plague in 
all its various forms. He will 
return some day when the land is 
free ; he will build another hut, and 
tell his children the tale of his 


battles with the Germans, mixed up 
with fragments of the old traditions 
of the Turkish wars. 

l’or the present he cares little; 
his laziness has starved him fron his 
childhood ; the war cannot do worse. 
He is born a horseman and & soldier. 
The heath, which to the foreigner is 
a barren, desolate, formidable tract, 
houseless, roadless, and waterless, 
without a tree whose foliage protects 
from the sun, without wood to burn 
in the chilly nights, that mighty 
heath is his joy and his pride. It is 
the grave of his enemies. 

These are a few of the character¬ 
istic features of that remarkable 
people whom Prince Schwarzenberg 
thought of crushing by means of a 
Russian invasion. To add another 
feature, we will quote the prayer 
which their leaders taught them. 
This prayer, which more than any¬ 
thing else bears wituess to the nature 
and the objects of the Hungarian 
rising, is as follows :*— 

Lord ! God of the warriors of Arpad ! 
Look down upon i’liy servant from T hy 
throne of stars — look down upon T hy 
servant, for the prayer of millions ascends 
to Heaven from his lips, magnifying the 
mysterious power of Thy omnipotence. 
My God ! Thy sun is radiant above me, 
and beneath me are the bones of my 
heroic brethren that are fallen in battle : 
the heavens are blue above me, and the 
earth beneath mv feet is red with the 
holy blood of the sons of our ancestors. 
Send, O God ! the genial rays of Tky 
sun, that flowers may spring from this 
holy blood, that the bodies of my 
brethren may not perish in lifeless cor¬ 
ruption ! God of my ancestors! God of 
the nations! open Thy ear to the voice 
of our warriors, for in it thunders the 
arm and the spirit of a brave people, 
bent upon crushing the iron arm of 
tyranny. As a free man I kneel on the 
fresh graves of my brethren. Sacrifices 
like these sanctify Thy earth; they purge 
it from sin! My God ! a people o 
slaves must not live on this sacred soil, 
nor step on these graves ! 

My Father! Great Father of my 
father ! Mightiest of the mighty l Al¬ 
mighty, Thou the God of heaven, of 
earth, and of the sea ! Lo ! a nimbus 
of light rising from these bodies irra¬ 
diates the front of my people ! God, in 
Thy mercy, bless their dust ! Let the 
ashes of our heroes rest in sanctity ! 

Ilf 


* It was first prayed by Kossuth, kneeling at the grave of his countrymen who 
fell at Kapolna. 
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Do not abandon us, great God of 
battles, but magnify Thy power over us ! 
Amen. 

m. 

Our account ol’ the facts of the 
Russian invasion, and of its chances 
of ultimate success, has been short. 
The burden of our task is to con¬ 
sider that invasion in its hearings 
upon the rest of Europe. We are 
not fond of special pleadings against 
Russia; on the contrary, we consider 
that country as ‘ a great fact,’ which, 
though disagreeable to others, is still 
perfectly consistent with, and satis¬ 
factory to, itself. But on the present 
occasion we must begin by perempt¬ 
orily recording our conviction that 
the Russian intervention in Hungary 
is destined to form an epoch in the 
history of Europe, it is meant to 
assert the principles of a certain 
creed in religion and politics; its 
purpose is to collect the straying 
nations of the Occident under the 
banner of a more rigid faith, to 
subject their aspirations and passions 
to the sway of a sterner rule, than 
any they have formerly borne. 
From the very words of the procla¬ 
mations which the Czar has lately 
addressed to his army, even the most 
unsuspecting mind may gather that 
the present expedition is for a greater 
purpose, and that it has a wider 
range, than the mere propping up of 
a rickety throne, or the subjugation 
of an Austrian crown land. The 
Russian state-papers have found a 
true expression for the great war, of 
which Hungary is now reaping the 
first-fruits of wretchedness. It is a 
war of orthodoxy against irreligion 
fin the Russian sense of the word) : 
it is the war of absolutism against 
the liberal tendencies of the age, and 
its motto is, Guerra al cuchillo ! 

There is but cold comfort in blind¬ 
ing one's self to this fact, for it is in 
a lair way of making itself felt. 
The Russian intervention in Hun¬ 
gary, and perhaps soon in other 
countries, is far from courting the 
interest of mankind. It can dispense 
with curious observation; indeed it 
does all the better without it. In 
the present instance Russia acts 
openly, honestly, and fairly. Her 
aid has been invoked, and she grants 
it—no matter at what price. She 
has not taken Europe by surprise; 
what she now does was publicly 
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known in April — the noise of her 
preparations rang through Europe 
from one end to another. Nor has 
she in the case of Hungary conde¬ 
scended to play the part she did in 
AVallachia. She has not smuggled 
her soldiers into action. They were 
counted as they passed from the 
silent frontiers of Poland into Gal- 
licia, and from Gallicia into the de¬ 
voted country which they were to 
crush. The reports of Russian artil¬ 
lery have been heard on the walls of 
Vienna : columns of Russian sold ers 
were carried on the Austrian and 
Prussian railways. Our papers have 
been filled with long lists of the 
quantity and quality of their corps, 
of the names of their leaders, and 
the direction in which they were 
hurled to the onset. \Ve have had 
descriptions of the Russian artillery, 
with their light green gun-carriages; 
of the Russian foot, their clumsy 
imitation of the Prussian helmet, and 
their long coats of dirty grey. Some 
newspaper correspondents have even 
been allowed to make a futile at¬ 
tempt at sentimentalism with the 
low, monotonous chanting of the 
Muscovite soldiery. Russia is acting 
in broad daylight, and if people will 
misunderstand her, even her greatest 
enemies must allow that the fault 
does not lie at her door. 

Russia (we quote Baron 1 lax- 
thausen passim) is a non-European 
power. Though the reigning family 
may trace their origin back to a 
German source, the traditions, cus¬ 
toms, manners, and religion, of the 
Russians are decidedly Asiatic. The 
Russian territories in Europe (even 
without its latest conquests) extend 
over an immense tract of land, situate 
between four seas, and inhabited by 
a thoroughly homogeneous people, 
sound in ail their faculties, clever, 
and possessed with an all-pervading, 
fanatical, and consequently danger¬ 
ous, nationality. Nothing divides 
them, though they are distinguished 
by their origin as Great Russians and 
Lesser Russians; but even between 
these two large sections of that one 
mighty people there is less dilTerence 
in dialect and manners than between 
the natives of Sussex and Yorkshire. 
There are no jealousies among them, 
no strife of factions, and even their 
religious sects, few and far between, 
yield to that one leading nhought — 
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1 tie unity oi Russia and the supre¬ 
macy of the Sclavonic race. The 
upper classes of this people have for 
a century been acquainted with Eu¬ 
ropean civilization. That civiliza¬ 
tion was not a produce of their soil: 
it was a foreign importation, and it 
is so to this day. The lower and 
middle classes—the great bulk of the 
people—have resisted all foreign in¬ 
fluence ; but they arc daily acquiring 
a culture peculiar to themselves, and 
which answers to the demands of 
their all-absorbing nationality. Of 
the fifty-four millions of Russians 
that actually inhabit Europe, we 
may safely assert that fifty millions 
are as lar removed from European 
civilization and ideas as the abo¬ 
rigines of America before the first 
landing of Columbus and his asso¬ 
ciates. I’he government which we 
call despotic is to them a source of 
pride. I rom the many witnesses to 
this fact, we will but quote the 
assertions of a late correspondence 
from St. Petersburg,* and from the 
Russian camp in Hungary:— 

The poison of revolutions will have no 
effect in Russia — centuries must pass 
before it does. For the present, Russia 
has not only no fear, but she despises 
even any attacks that may be made upon 
her. We are not too eager to use the 
weapons oi I ’unslavism, but if people put 
them into our hands we shall know how 
to use them. 

And in another place,— 

i n the conversations of the officers, 
1 was greatly struck with the fre¬ 
quent use of the words, * The Czar 
tri/Is it V They pronounce these words 
aa if they could move mountains with 
them ; their tone is full of pride, and 
akin to worship. The soldier obeys his 
officer because the emperor wills it; he 
inarches to battle, he bleeds, he dies, 
because such is the emperor’s will. 
The obedience in the Russian army is by 
far more voluntary than is generally be¬ 
lieved. Tiie people look up to their 
Czar, not as slaves to their master, but 
as children do to a severe and just father. 
From what I saw and heard, and learned 
from conversations with Russian officers, 
I am led to believe, that the present 
system of government in Russia is quite 
adapted to the majority of the Russian 
people, '['hey have no wish lor a more 
liberal orm of government. 

The cabinet of Constitutional Aus¬ 


tria has thought proper to call in 
the aid of this country and of this 
people to reduce its Hungarian crovm 
lands, and the nations of Europe 
have permitted this armed inter¬ 
vention in the affairs of the two 
nations, without stirring so far as 
to make a public protest. Even 
the most violent declaiiners on the 
balance of power in Europe have 
declined to question the consequence* 
of this step. And yet they are plain 
and unmistakeable. Hungary, in 
!>ite o; her noble bearing and her 
devoted self-sacrifice, cannot for any 
length oi time resist the shock of so 
many armies. Russia is eminently 
formidable; not because her soldiers 
are more brave, and her generals 
more skilful, than those of other 
nations, but because she conquers 
even in her defeats. Her immense 
population makes up for whatever 
losses her armies may sustain, while 
her adversaries have no such re¬ 
sources. Surrounded on all sides, 
assailed by the military power of one 
half of Europe, the few millions of 
Hungarians must at length succumb, 
and lie prostrate until the general 
ruin of the Austrian empire gives 
them an opportunity of again cl aim - 
mg their independence. 

For it is worthy of consideration, 
that even the warmest advocates of 
the Russian intervention in Hungary 
cannot persuade themselves that this 
intervention will avert the inevita¬ 
ble ruin which threatens Austria. 
It is allowed that there is not one of 
the peoples under her sceptre but 
what must be constrained by main 
orcc to obedience, and it is also 
allowed that such a state of things 
cannot possibly last. The Russian 
intervention in Hungary is not, 
therefore, an attempt to save Austria; 
it is an attempt to secure the first- 
fruits of her spoils; to obtain pos¬ 
session oi' Gal lien, of Transylvania, 
and the mouths of the Danube. 

Important though this extension 
of Russian power may be to other 
nations, it is most so to England; 
for it advances the interests of the 
only nation which ever can compete 
with her in a quarter, in which that 
power has already made too much 
progress. The continental nations 
have reason to lament the perversity of 
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the Austrian rulers, which sacrificed 
the last chances of the empire to their 
morbid lust of arbitrary power; and 
that, too, at a time when none of the 
great continental countries was at 
liberty to end the war and avert the 
danger by an armed protest against 
the Kussian invasion, and an equit¬ 
able mediation between the Hungarian 
parliament and the cabinet of Vienna. 
They have reason to grieve at the 
undue preponderance which Russia 
is establishing in the affairs of the 
West, and the encroaching extension 
of those frontiers which, in less than 
a century, have been advanced from 
Smolensk to within a day's journey 
of Vienna and Berlin. 

The case of. England is far dif¬ 
ferent. f fur interests, as a manu¬ 
facturing and commercial people, are 
deeply concerned in the territorial 
acquisitions of Russia. Wherever 
Russia reigns, she imports her tariff 
to the exclusion of all foreign in¬ 
dustry. W herever Russia conquers 
a country, there we lose a market. 
Her dominion, extending over a 
variety of zones and climates, is self- 
si; ifficient and exclusive. Free trade 
flourishes on a grand scale in her 
own countries, but none are ad¬ 
mitted to enjoy the benefit of that 
Loon except the subjects of the Czar. 

or is there any hope ol compelling 
her to change her tariff. Retalia¬ 
tion is lost upon her. Our Russia 
merchants will bear witness to the 
fact that she is by no means a ready 
seller. With the vast extent of the 
Russian empire, foreign markets are 
of no consideration. Russia has her 
foreign markets within her. 

But besides this, that astounding 
country has another ambition, and 
one which is still more dangerous to 
our future prosperity,—she covets 
the dominion of the seas. Her fleets 
are, indeed, small, but there is no 
lack of materials to enlarge them. 
Indeed, one half of our dockyard 
stores come from Russia. She has 
but few* sailors and naval officers, and 
none of them thoroughbred. But 
the following extract from Baron 
Haxthau9en’s work speaks rather 
forcibly for the possibility of her 
having sailors:— 

Most remarkable is the ease with which 
a Russian passes from one trade to an¬ 
other. h one branch of industry fail 
him, lie turns to any other craft or mys¬ 


tery. He has skill and talent for any¬ 
thing. The love, the respect for a pecu¬ 
liar trade or profession so frequent 
among the Germans, is wholly unknown 
to these Jacks-of-al!-trades. A Russia): 
landowner makes his choice among his 
bondmen. One is to be a shoemaker, 
another a smith, a third a cook, and a 
fourth a clerk, &c. He gives his orders, 
and the boys take quite naturally to their 
different avocations. The colonel of a 
regiment orders a certain number of men 
to be saddlers, others smiths and wheel¬ 
wrights, others musicians. He exercises 
no choice among them. They are par¬ 
celled out in lots, and marched off to 
their different workshops; and vet almost 
every one of them displays an eminent 
talent for the career into which mere 
chance has thrown him. it is the same 
with the soldiery. No recruits are more 
easily drilled than the Russians, none are 
so perfect in the smaller minutiae of 
manueuvering. A few months' practice 
makes a good steady soldier of the most 
ignorant ploughboy. The Kussian is, in 
fact, like a piece of potter’s clav; you 
can form and twist him into whatever 
shape you please. 

With this plastic nature of the 
Russian peasant it may reasonably 
be asked, Why has not Russia an 
efficient naval force ? The reason is 
obvious. Russia, with a clever 
population, with an abundance of 
money to buy the services and the 
instruction or able foreigners, with 
an abundance ofnaval stores,—Russia 
lacks what she considers a fair share 
ol tine ocean. The roads to and from 
her inland seas are locked and pos¬ 
sessed,—the one by ] enmark, and 
the other by Turkey. To obtain 
possession either of the Belt or of the 
Straits of Constantinople ought to he 
the aim and end of Russian policy, 
while England is equally interested 
in opposing Russia in either direc¬ 
tion. 

Whatever England may have done, 
a single look at the map of Europe 
will convince any one that Russia 
has not been sluggish in working out 
her grand historical task. On the 
Baltic she has to thank Peter the 
Great for founding her capital on a 
soil which formerly belonged to 
Finland. She has incorporated the 
provinces ofEsthland, Ucfland, and 
Kurland ; and, in virtue of his Polish 
kingdom, the Emperor of Russia 
claims a title (a sleeping one, indeed,) 
to ic Prussian ports of Danzig and 
Stettin, while Sweden and Denmark 
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are compelled by their own necessi¬ 
ties, and by the slow and sure work¬ 
ing of Russian diplomacy, to lean 
more upon the protection of their 
formidable neighbour than is con¬ 
sistent cither with their independence 
or with their possession of the Belt. 

But the great triumph of Russian 
diplomacy has been achieved in the 
East. The last war with Turkey has 
been but one in a long series of con¬ 
flicts which the Russian Czars have 
fought with the Ottoman empire for 
the possession of the shores of the 
Black Sea. Among its first-fruits 
was the possession of the mouths o i 
the Danube; the occupation of the 
principalities of the Danube, Mol¬ 
davia and Wallachia, has hi lowed in 
due course. In the latter instance 
especially the occupation was a fait 
accompli , long before English di¬ 
plomacy or public opinion in Eng¬ 
land had awoke to the importance 
of those pieces of land which are 
watered by the 1 )anube, which are 
the staple places of the Hungarian 
and Transylvanian commerce, but 
which we have long been accustomed 
to consider as bores, because they are 
in no way connected with France. 

Probably (says the author of an 
ably written pamphlet which we have 
before us), probably there are few 
who will seek to justify the conduct 
of the Russian Government in taking 
possession of the property of a neigh¬ 
bouring and friendly power; but 
there are many who affirm that, in 
affairs of countries so remote, Eng¬ 
land has no interest, and ought to 
take no part. Yet the interest of 
England in preserving the integrity 
of the Ottoman empire is direct and 
evident. One of the most lucrative 
branches of our continental com¬ 


merce, that carried on with the 
Levant, would he undoubtedly an¬ 
nihilated if Russia should succeed in 
attaining the great object of her am¬ 
bition,—the possession of Constanti¬ 
nople. By far the largest portion of 
our exports to the East passes through 
the Dardanelles in order to reach, by 
a sufliciently cheap route, the markets 
of urkey, Persia, and Central Asia. 
But these exports, consisting almost 
entirely of completely manufactured 
articles, would be excluded from this 
passage, and, consequently, from the 
countries beyond it, as soon as Rus¬ 
sia, according to her invariable po¬ 
licy, had extended her present tariff, 
virtually prohibitive of such articles, 
to her new dominions. It is to the 
liberal commercial system of fur key 
that the Levant or Greek trade owes 
its present vast extension, and the 
almost unlimited prospect which it 
affords of future developement. With 
the fortunes of the Ottoman empire, 
this important source of our national 
prosperity is indissolubly connected. 

hat the whole weight of the 
Russian power is pressing slowly and 
surely upon Constantinople, who will 
deny ? Each year, each conquest, 
each encroachment, adds strength to 
the impetus; each year, each con¬ 
quest, each encroachment, diminishes 
the power of resistance, and acceler¬ 
ates the final catastrophe which will 
be fatal to Turkey, but no less fatal 
to England. Is the condition of this 
country such that vve can afford to lose 
a market of two millions and a-half 
annually without a struggle ? What 
the chances oi that struggle would 
be, it is easy to foresee. The ex¬ 
penses of the war would fall in a 
time of grievous commercial depres¬ 
sion. '1 lie contention would be with 


* The following summary of Russian conquests may, perhaps, be of interest in 
the present time :— 

1772. Polotsk, Witebsk Mohileff, in the first partition of Poland. 

3774. Tauria to the Dnieper, and the Sea of Asov. 

1792. The country of the Dniester, with Odessa, Otshakoff, &c, 

1793. Second partition of Poland,— Minsk, Bobruisk, Pinsk Shitomir, Kanisniez 

(4550 square miles). 

1795. Third partition of Poland,—Wilna, Grodnow, Wladzmir (2000 square miles), 
and Kurland definitively. 

1807* Bialystok from Prussia by the peace of Tilsit. 

1809. Finland from Sweden ; and from Austria part of Gallicia, with Tarnopol. 

1812. Bessarabia to the Pruth. * *. 

1829. The mouths of the Danube and the protectorate of Moldavia and Wallachia. 

1848. The possession of Moldavia and Wallachia* 

1849. The possession of Gallicia. 
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an enemy who can afford to lose both 
vessels and men; while with us every 
sailor, every spar, every block, re¬ 
presents a certain sum in hard cash, 
and one which, in the end, we should 
find it difficult to replace. For the 
struggle once begun, cannot end un¬ 
less it be with the annihilation of 
either the one or the other of the 
contending parties. England and 
Russia represent two hostile prin¬ 
ciples, and they represent them on 
the largest possible scale. The world 
is too narrow to hold them both. To 
check the career of Russia before she 
has attained the only point on which 
she can safely commence that strug¬ 
gle ; to do that by an enlightened and 
energetic diplomacy, which other¬ 
wise must be done with the blood, 
the sinews, and bones o our sailors 
and soldiers; and to risk even the 
chances of a present war to the cer¬ 
tainty of a war of extermination, 
which must commence before the end 
of the next ten years, is a plan which 
even the familiars of Mr. Cobden 
and Elihu Burritt would hesitate to 
condemn. Yet it appears we are 
fated to choose of two evils, not that 
which is least, but that which is 
most remote. 

It has been our duty to state dis¬ 
agreeable facts, and to draw still 
more disagreeable conclusions from 
them. But we are not without a 
certain sympathy for those who, like 
M. Guizot, the ostrich and the al¬ 
ligator, 1 detest facts. 1 Jfwedbuldget 
through an evil hour by not minding 
it, or have done with a danger simply 
by protesting that it * was almost too 
bad to be truethen, indeed, we 
should be glad to join those who 


arrange their calculations very satis¬ 
factorily by striking out all the dis¬ 
agreeable items; or others who sit 
down in disgust, and let things go on 
as they may. To sit down des j miring 
about the unsettled state of Europe 
is, indeed, a capital thing in its way; 
but to inquire into the causes of that 
unsettled state, and to make out its 
1 tarings, is less comfortable, certainly, 
but also by far more profitable. It* 
facts could be combated and events 
stopped in their career merely by 
ignoring them, we would lie zealots 
of ignorance, I i* contentious nations 
were like naughty children, squalling 
and kicking merely for the sake of 
the noise, we would be the first to 
turn our backs upon them. They 
should not lack contempt, if that 
would quiet them. But such is, un¬ 
fortunately, not the case. 1 'he events, 
of which the shadow darkens our 
faces, are urged on by a stronger 
power than frivolous ambition and 
vainglory. The fates of Europe are 
touching upon a crisis. Much that 
is now proud and glorious will pass 
away; much that is weak will rise 
into strength. We hear the distant 
moaning of the storm which, per¬ 
chance, shall sweep from our hearths 
all that endeared them to us. It is 
not like the wind in the parable, of 
which men 1 know not whence it 
cometh or whither it goethf We can 
trace it back to its home, we can 
mark its track, we can anticipate its 
course and measure its strength. An 
investigation of this kind may be 
distressing, hut it is sure to be curious 
in its nature, and advantageous in 
its results. 
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FINANCIAL REFORM—MANAGEMENT OF A REGIMENT. 


TO some of our readers the juxta- 
I position of the two subjects which 
we are now going to discuss may 
seem scarcely intelligible. When, 
however, we remind them that the 
main object of an association, which 
is heralded before the public with 
all the imposing promises of the 
defunct League, is the reduction of 
our army and marine, and that Air. 
Richard Cobdcn, the Coryphaeus of 
the band, makes the vices of our 
soldiery matter for argument in 
favour of diminishing the national 
defence, the relation of ‘ f inancial 
Reform ’ to 4 Management of a Regi¬ 
ment ’ may seem not so obscure. 
For example, it is one of his asser¬ 
tions, that, so grievous is the pro¬ 
fligacy of our troops, that houses 
within the immediate vicinity of bar¬ 
racks will not let, and hence that 
the nation at large is, in proportion 
to the non-employment of labour 
and loss of capital, a sufferer. Now, 
we are much afraid that there is 
truth in this statement. Whether 
it be that the Government of the 
country have always built barracks 
in the locality where land was 
cheapest, and hence that the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of them is 
that of the poor and the profligate, 
or whether we are to believe that a 
barrack is to the tavern - keeper 
what the spire of a church is to 
the lightuing, the vices of British 
soldiers are patent to the world. 
And if it be true, not only that the 
feeling o the people is outraged by 
this circumstance, but that the con¬ 
duct of our soldiers oilers advantage 
to the worst enemies both of the 
army and of the country, most essen¬ 
tia I it is that every officer in command 
of a regiment should attach its due 
importance to the circumstance. It 
ought to be a spur to every gentle¬ 
man who has received a commission 
from the Crown, whatever be his 
position—that of a lieutenant-colonel 
or that of an ensign—to do all in his 
power by his own personal example, 
by cultivating so far as in him lies 
the talent with which he is invested, 
and by making his regiment a happy 
home at once lor his equals and lor 
his subordinates, to uproot a system 
which is no longer perilous merely to 


the reputation of the army. The 
soldiers of our regiments must be 
taught to recognize, in the fact that 
their conduct is watched and con¬ 
demned by the people, that they 
alone, not the gentlemen who ad¬ 
vocate financial reform, can cast a 
real stigma upon the character of 
the body which they compose. 

It is not, however, merely because 
a financial reformer has used as an 
argument the profligacy of our sol¬ 
diers in order to urge upon the pub¬ 
lic the expediency of his peculiar 
schemes, that we are led to consider 
in the same paper the new agitation 
and the management of a regiment. 
The truth is, that no thought hi l man 
can look abroad upon the face of 
Europe, and then contemplate the 
tone of English legislation, without 
asking himself the question, whether 
the sense of absolute security into 
which this country seems to have 
composed itsei f is well founded ? 
Here we are throwing ourselves into 
the arms of disorganized society,— 
willing to become the traders of 
Europe, and to renounce our im¬ 
perial station,—interfering without 
success in the affairs of other nations, 
—backing out of ancient treaties and 
alliances, and seriously proposing to 
ourselves the renunciation of our 
colonial possessions. We delude 
ourselves into the belief, that uo 
nation can compete with us as 
manufacturers, and that all would 
be too glad to accept our cotton and 
woollen stuff's, and give us in ex¬ 
change their grain. We do not 
shrink from saying that the virgin 
soil of America presents no barrier 
to the prosperity of the home agri¬ 
culturist * aud that, though the ex¬ 
tent of that soil and the comparative 
paucity of its occupants enables the 
latter as yet to inundate our markets 
with grain, the English millowners 
will be able, to the end of time, to 
compete with the millowners of New 
York or Boston. We make no ex¬ 
ception whatever: having resolved 
on an experiment we go the whole 
hog, and bring in Adam Smith to 
argue against our opponents, defying 
him when he would remonstrate with 
ourselves. He tells us, for instance, 
that, as the home market is by far 
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tie most valuable of all, so his po¬ 
sition in the midst of his customers 
must enable the English fanner to 
obtain at all times a remunerative 
price for his commodity. But does 
not this argument equally apply to 
the producers of cotton and woollen 
cloth ? Cannot tine foreign manu¬ 
facturer compete successfully with 
the English, at least in his own 
markets? No, we do not allow 
this; we have made up our minds 
that the world shall depend entirely 
upon us for its raiment; and con¬ 
clude, therefore, that protection to 
the home against the foreign weaver 
is quite uncalled for. In like 
manner we reject the advice of our 
pet philosopher, when he tells us 
that we ought to maintain the Navi¬ 
gation-laws. They are necessary, 
he says, to uphold the maritime su¬ 
premacy of Great Britain ;and though 
framed with the view merely of 
annoying an enemy, are as wise as if 
they had emanated from Dr. Adam 
Smith himself ^Pooh! pooh!’ we 
answer; ‘ what signifies the mari¬ 
time supremacy of England in the 
year 1849 ? We rejoice to think that 
we are rivalled now by no fewer 
than three navies. We are glad 
that factories are rising on the rivers 

France, Russia, and America; and 
that in proportion to the produce of 
labour are the means of transport. 
We will have nothing to do with 
such false glory as maritime supre¬ 
macy. Peace and good-will arc what 
we look for; and we expect to obtain 
them by inviting the mariners of 
every count ry in Europe to ascertain 
the soundings of the Channel; by 
keeping up healthy agitation at home, 
nursing thereby angry feeling be¬ 
tween class and class; by congre¬ 
gations to Paris, and Peace Asso¬ 
ciations at Brussels; and, above all, 
by appealing continually, and rea¬ 
soning from and to, both in and 
out of the senate, that meanest of 
feelings, when it alone holds do¬ 
minion in our hearts—self-interest.’ 

Now the last thing which any 
Christian would he justified in ad¬ 
vocating is war; and the last thing we 
v/ould seem to do at present is to sneer 
at the desire which has shewn itself, 
ever to keep the peace. What we 
do condemn, however, is, speaking of 
the Financial Reformers, the money- 
seeking spirit which is at the bottom 


of this j^eace agitation, and the money¬ 
saving one wiiich would bid us re¬ 
nounce the colonies, and sink into 
the position ol the shop of Europe. 
That any motive, any principle, 
should have brought us to try 
every thing — even to put up with 
insult, so long as forbearance 
seemed safe—rather than have re¬ 
course to the sword, is, indeed, a 
matter to be rejoiced at. A nation, 
like an individual, if it claim to be 
Christian, must emulate the humility 
which is before honour. And did 
order reign in the kingdoms o Eu¬ 
rope,—were the Continent in the 
state into which it appeared scarcely 
eighteen months ago to have settled, 
we believe that a general war must be, 
in this year ofgracc 1849, simply un- 
justifiabi e. It could resuIt only from 
one of two circumstances : a cringing 
attit ude on our part, such as would 
prevent us from exercising our former 
influence; or a too ready disposition 
to avenge an insult, fhe first w’ould 
spring, probably, from covetousness, 
the second from pride,—both of which 
feelings are as anti-Christian in a peo¬ 
ple as they are in a man. The state 
of Europe, however, in 1846, and its 
present condition, are about as pa¬ 
rallel as Lord Chatham and Air. 
Rush. War is no ’ongcr a pos¬ 
sibility, or even a thing to be guarded 
against; it is inevitable, and must be 
prepared for. Nevertheless, there 
are men who, because they fear its 
consequences upon their own for¬ 
tunes and political schemes, would 
rather practice a system of seif-de¬ 
lusion than stand forward boldly and 
acknowledge that Providence has 
otherwise directed human things than 
as they had anticipated. Nor is this 
all. We cannot forget that the 
Peace Association and Financial Re¬ 
form have both followed upon the 
Corn-law League, and risen out of it. 
Neither may we put out of our 
view that Mr. Cobden was feted in 
every city of Europe, and proclaimed, 
as it were, the model agitator, to be 
envied and imitated. Par be it from 
us to insinuate that he ever intended 
to sow* the seeds ol’ rebellion, or that 
he does not at this moment deeply 
deplore the disorganization of society. 
A\ ith all his faults, we believe that 
he had faith (when he was preaching 
it) in his doctrine of free*trade. He 
anticipated, probably, that the fanners 
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would scarcely be so wealthy as under 
protection; but he expected, on the 
other hand, that they would get both 
food and clothing cheaper, and that 
the people, as a body, would be greatly 
benefited. We do not blame him for 
this. What we lament and condemn 
is, that having disarranged our com¬ 
mercial system, he should propose 
nothing for the equitable apportion¬ 
ment of taxation, and have but one 
remedy for the relief of his suffering 
countrymen,—to wit, the reduction 
of the armed force. To back up this 
proposition he has two schemes in 
view, — one so chimerical that it is 
simply ridiculous, the other so un¬ 
patriotic and selfish that it is more 
than contemptible. These schemes 
are the ‘ Arbitration 1 one, which was 
rejected in June, and the abandon¬ 
ment of our colonial empire, lie 
grudges the garrisons, and so he gives 
up the countries. This is too bad. 
Our fathers won those distant pos¬ 
sessions with their blood, and it 
pleased God that we, a Christian 
nation, should rear the banner 
of St. George in the furthest cor¬ 
ners of the world. Have we no 
destiny to fulfil ? Was the Roman 
empire overturned in order that Eu¬ 
rope should at length grow rich and 
comfortable, and the light of the 
Gospel cease to be extended to other 
continents ? Not so. A nation, like 
an individual, is entrusted with its 
peculiar mission; and like an indi¬ 
vidual—as is proved by the history 
of our own country—the more it 
bears in mind this truth, the greater 
will be its prosperity. We may not 
safely sink down to be the pedlars of 
the world : a nobler destiny, it is to 
be hoped, is before us. And if it 
be the will of Providence that we 
should have again to draw the sword, 
let us do so,—relying, indeed, upon 
His mercy, but not forgetting that it 
is upon our own exertions we have to 
depend. 

We regard this crying up of peace 
at the present time, coupled with the 
proposal to abandon the colonies and 
cut down the army and marine, as at 
once dangerous to the independence 
of the nation, and of ominous sig¬ 
nificance with regard to its feeling of 
patriotism. We are led, therefore, 
to inquire from the page of history, 
whether self-interest has been the 
presiding genius over the greatness 


of nations; and we have come to tue 
opinion that it can claim no such 
position. 

Any man, not utterly depraved, 
will find, if he examine himself, that, 
while he is drawn into the com¬ 
mission of acts which he knows to be 
evil, he possesses yet an inherent 
disposition to admire what is good. 
From the latter propensity, we be¬ 
lieve, has arisen the greatness of 
nations; from the former has re¬ 
sulted their decline. The history oF 
the world, indeed, up to the rise oF 
the Christian Church, is that, not of 
the success of systems of polity, but 
of great men influencing the genera¬ 
tions in which they lived. They 
were born, and found themselves^, 
often even in childhood, rarely gifted, 
—learned to subdue their own wills, 
to renounce personal ease, and to- 
develope by labour the talent com¬ 
mitted to them. By and bye came 
the opportunity to counsel and to 
command : they ruled, ran their no¬ 
ble course, died, and the fame which 
they left behind them stirred to 
emulation and success others simi lari v 

r 

gifted. Thus grew the greatness of 
Koine. A small Republic, whose 
councils were directed in successive 
generations by great and gifted men, 
she grew into a mighty power, which 
spread the wings of her dominion 
over the island of Britain and over 
Egypt,—over Thebes, and Athens, 
and Sparta,—to Carthagena, and re¬ 
mote Parthia. She, too, lmd her 
destiny. The success of her arms 
was needful to the repose of her 
dominions; and amid the repose of 
her dominions—when the roads were- 
safe, and justice open to all—silently 
grew up the Christian Church. But 
repose and greatness, except faith in 
God be present, are incompatible. 

The posterity of fEneas, though 
masters of the world, were in later 
times the slaves of their own vices*. 
No remembrance o" the greatness of 
their ancestors held them in check, 
no consciousness of self-interest mad ? 
them rouse from their lethargy. 
The lineage of great men ceased with 
the call for great actions; and when 
at length the Vandal knocked at the 
gates of the city, there was no Ctesar 
to lead the Roman armies, nor any 
Cicero to direct the Roman councils. 
So that the disposition, of which 
we have spoken, to admire mid emu - 
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late, however it may create greatness, 
is no security for the prosperity of 
a people; neither is self-regard : why 
is this ? 

It is because all gifts of intellect 
are from God; and the moment 
a nation begins to court wealth 
and repose, a disposition rises, 
imperceptibly at first, in the breast 
of the people, each man to seek 
his own. Inspired, not by the de¬ 
sire of acquiring a territory but of 
maintaining and developing the re¬ 
sources of that already won, or of 
elevating the mind of the nation, 
gifted men now find it necessary to 
play into the hands of factions, to 
balance one party against another; 
to concede, and palter, anil play the 
part, not of principle, but of ex- 
j»ediency. 1 bus, then, grows a 
canker, both in the breasts of men 
and in the heart of the national 
council; and, as Time runs his 
course, the cankers spread themselves. 
One fault will mar a whole character. 
Let love of wealth, for its own sake, 
be the i uling motive, covetousness 
and meanness succeed ; vice scarcely 
lingers behind; and cowardice and 
weakness follow in the train. ‘The 
love of money is the root of all 
evil.* The habit of doing evil mas¬ 
ters at length the propensity to ad¬ 
mire what is good, equally in the case 
of a nation as of an individual. 
Gifted men become fewer, because 
the soil from which they spring is 
rank and unfertile. The intellect 
may be vouchsafed, but the will is 
left undisciplined, and bad example 
remains ail about them. At length 
the tottering fabric falls to pieces, and 
wise men of other nations and ages 
draw the moral from the tale, and 
trace upwards the progress of decay 
and decline. So we do now with 
Rome. 

But though the disposition to ad¬ 
mire good in others is no security 
for a succession of great men, it forms 
yet a key to the right understand¬ 
ing of our religion, and combined 
with the Christian faith — sheltered 
by it from the fires of human passion 
—it is the guardian spirit ofevery in¬ 
dividual man, and, therefore, ofevery 
Christian people. In the conviction 
that so it is, all of us desirous to in¬ 
fluence for good the generation in 
which we live may take comfort. 
Compare any religion — say that of 


Mahomet—with the Christian: what 
is the difference which we at once 
detect ? Mahomet appealed to men's 
self-interest, promised reward and 
threatened punishment. So did our 
Lord. But Mahomet offered lust, not 
ove;and he threatened bodily torment 
only, not self-reproach. Not so our 
Lord. He set us an example of the 
truest nobility and the purest love. 
1 le knew the reality of our condition 
too well not to be aware that self- 
regard w ill never keep us from wrong; 
and I le recognized at the same time 
the divine part of our nature too 
keenly not to make II is appeal to it 
rather than to self-love. Hence Ma¬ 
homet was forced to have recourse 
to the sword; our Saviour offered 
i I is own life, after years of toil, and 
pain, and self-renunciation. What 
is the result? Whereas the world's 
great men influenced only their 
generations and a few of their pos¬ 
terity, who again exercised a like 
control, the Man divine rules now 
in the cottage of the peasant as well 
as in the palace of the prince. Unlike 
the son of Philip, Ciesar, or Chatham, 
whose actions can be appreciated by 
the educated alone, He appeals to 
the poorest labourer as well as to the 
richest noble. Nor is it any answer 
to say that the religion of Mahomet 
has made progress; for we speak of 
the subjugation of man's heart and 
will, not of the enthraldom of his 
intellect, by the power of*superstition. 

Three centuries ran their course 
after the tide of invasion had fairly 
set against the west of Europe, ere 
the human chaos began to be re¬ 
duced to order; amid which while 
the light of the Gospel had been 
dimly shining in many remote places, 
the Christians alone possessed the 
courage to struggle with the hardness 
of the times. At length the same 
process recommences as had produced 
great nations in the elder world. A 
g fted man rises, like the sun from 
the bed of the ocean, and sheds the 
influence of his genius upon the 
world in which he moves. Charle¬ 
magne founds a new empire; he 
meets the armies of the barbarians as 
the hunter meets the fire in the prairie; 
in place o f waiting for them, he leads 
his legions to the banks of the Danube, 
overthrows, and sets a barrier against 
them. During his reign, too, litera¬ 
ture and the schools revive; families 
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ginning to feel settled in their 
homes, become attached one to an¬ 
other, and there is for the time al¬ 
most a teeli jg of nationality. But 


ire of Charlemagne was not 


the em 

destined, like that of the Ctesars, to 
remain throughout many centuries. 
Scarcely had the great man gone 
down into his grave, when the 
huge fabric separated into blocks; 
and then again, after the passage of 
a few years, fell into infinitesimally 
small particles. In another and 
mark worthy respect, too, the empire 
of C liarlemagne bore no resemblance 
to that of the Caesars. Though ill- 
adapted to remain long in its integ¬ 
rity, in all its separate parts there 
was strength and the principle of 
cohesion. It may he compared to a 
large block of marble sculptured into 
a rude form, like an Assyrian statue, 
which remained so long as the magic 
hand of the sculptor held over it tiie 
chisel, but which, so soon as the 
hand was withdrawn, separated into 
four quarters, which again each di¬ 
vided into many pieces. The pieces, 
we need not say, stand for the feudal 
system. 

During the middle ages, when the 
power of the barons was at its meri¬ 
dian, we trace the same disposition 
10 admire what is great at the bottom 
of every successful undertaking. The 
only difference, indeed, between the 
days of the Crusades and the days of 
the Homan Republic is, that in the 
former we see a multitude of noble 
spirits, in the latter but a few. True, 
the few were the most gifted ; bait it 
is not by literary or oratorical at¬ 
tainments merely that men become 
great, far less by high military 
or naval command. Whosoever, 
having learned to subdue himseif, is 
capable of subduing those about him, 
is, in degree, a great man. The first 
lesson of greatness is self-subjugation; 
that learned, if a man have intellect, 
we will judge of his merit not so 
much by what be has done, as by his 
mode of doing whatever was required 
of him. We do uot, however, mean 
to say that every feudal baron who 
carried successfully through all that 
!ie attempted was a great man; 
this would be giving the palm away 
quite indiscriminately. What we 
desire to point to is the fact that, 
because of the masculine character 
of the races which conquered the 


west of Europe, though greatness 
was circumscribed into a small space, 
there was more of it abroad than 
had existed in the world of Rome, 

after the days of the Re- 

to be ascribed in a great 
degree to the presence of love be¬ 
tween man and man, a motive of 
action which had little or no place 
in the latter days of ancient prin¬ 
cipalities. When men fall under the 
dominion of passion, i.e. when the 
propensity to do evil fairly masters 
the disposition to admire good, na¬ 
tural affection decays. Whatever of 
friendship, therefore, may have ex¬ 
isted among the men of Rome so long 
as struggle was the destiny of their 
country and great men were the ob¬ 
jects of their admiration, we may be 
sure that, long before the armies 
of the Vandals laid the eagle in 
the dust, affection l)etwcen man and 
man had ceased to be. It is not 
necessary, however, in order to prove 
the incompatibility of self-seeking 
with natural atfectiou, that we should 
go back to the days of Rome; we need 
only look about us upon the present 
state of society in Europe to discern 
the truth. Is it possible to imagine 
o the men who, in every city on 
the Continent, are raising their hands 
against all that is sacred and vener¬ 
able, that they have natural affec¬ 
tion one to another? Socialism 
might stand for selfishness; it is the 
seeking, by every individual man, 
of his own especial ends. And in 
whatever society such a principle 
obtains — whether amid a great peo¬ 
ple, or in a small and separate com¬ 
munity like a British regiment — it 
may be taken for granted that the 
disposition to admire good has fallen 
away under the influence of the in¬ 
clination to do evil. 

Before the barbarous nations had 
been baptized into the Catholic faith, 
men were not, perhaps, more imbued 
with love one to another, than had 
been the early Romans. But after 
the feudal system fairly took poo- 
session of Europe, by which time 
the Catholic Church was everywhere 
triumphant, the natural love of man 
to man became largely increased, 
both by love to God and hy the habit 
of holding sacred hereditary rights. 
The habit of venerating both a sys¬ 
tem and individual men, controlled 


especiall 
public. 
This i 
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the disposition in each one to seek his 
own, and maintaining in that degree 
nis spirit in harmony, could not fail 
to increase his love towards his neigh¬ 
bours. The desire always after some¬ 
thing in the future, is a great stum¬ 
bling- block in the way of love. Just 
in proportion to our contentment 
with our present lot will be our 
capacity for friendship and our love 
of the estimable which is about us. 
This the Church—whose object was to 
make men love one another, and God 
the fountain of all love — discerned. 
Jlence her steady support of kings, 
and principalities, and powers, and 
of classes set one above another. 
And but for the hereditary feuds 
which marred the harmony of the 
midd le ages, we can conceive no state 
of society more felicitous than pre¬ 
vailed when the baron sat at the same 
table with his vassals, presided at their 
games, honoured visibly the ministers 
of religion, and gave away (as he 
often did) the rustic bride. VVe doubt, 
indeed, whether at that time there 
was the same feeling of nati(mality as 
afterwards pervaded the general 
mind. There was the war of race 
against race; and often old feuds 
would be set aside in order that rivals 
might rally under one standard to 
tel eat a common enemy : yet it was 
scarcely a feeling of nationality that 
lay at the bottom of this. The pro¬ 
ceeding was rather the result of a sense 
ofself-intereston the part of the barons, 
as well as of that disposition to follow 
a great leader, of which we have 
spoken. Thus Henry II., EdwardL, 
Edward III., the Black 'rince, and 
Henry V., were the men of the peo¬ 
ple— the heroes of their day. But 
a sense of nationality did not prevent 
the barons from demanding aid of 
France against that meanest of mo¬ 
narchy King John; nor was it seldom 
the case, that when the strength of the 
nation was required to avert an attack 
from Scotland, or to maintain our 
possessions across the water, that the 
king was required to divide his forces 
in order to quell insurrection at home. 
There was a kindred feeling, and yet 
it was scarcely nationality. It was 
not that, for instance, which in recent 
times made the peer and the peasant 
alike rejoice at the victory of the 
English arms, and caused the in¬ 
habitants of every city and village in 
the country to illuminate their win¬ 


dows in token of their gladness. 
Nationality dates its rise from the 
decay of the feudal system, from 
which period it became a new element 
in cementing the people’s greatness. 
Is it, or is it not, upon the decline 
now? 

‘ We put too much faith in sys¬ 
tems/ says Mr. Disraeli, ‘ and look 
too little to men/ I le is right. The 
appreciation of great men is at the 
bottom of national greatness; from 
it sprang, as has been shewn, the 
power of Rome; from its decline 
dates the decay of that power. It re¬ 
duced confusion to order; it upheld 
society during the feudal ages; it 
brought at length races to become 
people, venerating one head, and wor¬ 
shipping one Deity: it is in truth 
the Divine element in human nature. 
Can great men and the pursuit of 
wealth co-exist? 

But must we have a love of war, 
a desire or acquiring dominion, in 
order to have great men ? This 
would be a most unchristian doc¬ 
trine. Let us say rather, that to 
have faith in God—to believe that, 
as a Christian people, we have a des¬ 
tiny to fulfil — to maintain what we 
have acquired, and strive after the 
leadership of the world, will be the 
safest course for the English people 
to pursue. And we cannot help 
thinking, now that the last bone 
of contention between the two sec¬ 
tions of the Conservative party has 
been fairly lost and won, that the 
time has come for forgetting past 
differences, and reuniting for the 
general good. It is necessary that 
this system of agitation should be 
checked, and the object advocated 
by the Financial Reformers declared 
illegal. A strong t Government might 
effect such a result—a Government 
backed by the old party would be 
of strength enough to do it; and 
there are too many men of real 
genius in both sections of it, not to 
make us earnestly seek the junc¬ 
tion. If the Protectionists have that 
real love of country for which we give 
them credit, and the Peelites really 
desire the prosperity of the people, 
not the undermining ol society, let 
free trade have its trial. Under a 
new leader let us stand firm against 
democracy; maintaining the em¬ 
pire in its integrity, and the Brit¬ 
ish flag untarnished as of yore. It 
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is time, however, that we passed 
from the reflections suggested by 
1 Financial Reform,’ to those immedi¬ 
ately connected with the 1 Manage¬ 
ment of a Regiment.’ 

We began this paper by remind¬ 
ing the reader, that there are two 
contrary elements or principles in 
human nature, out of which the cha¬ 
racters of individuals and of nations 
spring; namely, the disposition to 
admire even when men fail to emu¬ 
late that which is estimable, and the 
inclination to do what is wrong. 
The more these truths are pon¬ 
dered by officers in command of 
regiments, the better it will be both 
for the army and for the country. 
For, resulting probably from the 
false standard of morals which has 
been held to be high enough both 
for soldier and officer, a notion has 
gained ground—never, perhaps, more 
decidedly than at the present day— 
that men are chiefly to be governed 
by appeals to their self-regard, and 
that love of country, affection one for 
another, love or fear of God, are 
motives of action more calculated to 
invite ridicule than to effect benefit. 
This is a doctrine as dangerous to the 
officers as it is pernicious to the 
men. Moreover, it is one which will 
not only not bear the test of general, 
but it is unsupported by that of 
military, history. Did Napoleon, 
when oe led his legions across the 
Alps, make so much as one appeal 
to their self-interest ? (Certainly not; 
he took it for granted that they 
were already noble: he appealed to 
their love o country, and led them 
to victory; and the result was, not 
only that he gained glory 'br his 
followers, hut won an empire for 
himself. Or, again, is it to be im¬ 
agined that the magnificent soldiers, 
whose backs no enemy ever saw— 
those who composed the army of the 
Peninsula, were guided only by a 
sense of self-interest ? No, truly. 
Of many irregularities these brave 
men might be guilty, when the 
bonds of discipline became through 
any cause relaxed; but we have it 
on the authority of those who saw 
what they record, * that in the camp 
over which the influence of our great 
leader extended, there was less of 
vice than in any peaceful city of a 
like amount in regard to population.’ 
We wish that we could say as much 


of the morals of the army now. But 
is this to be expected, considering 
the tone in which vice is censured r 
We haveyetto learn that drunkenness, 
for example, has ever been held up to 
the soldier as more than a military 
offence, or that he has been taught 
to look upon it as degrading to his 
country, irrespective of its conse¬ 
quences to the army in the field. 
And we are of opinion that it is be¬ 
cause vice has not been so regarded 
that drunkenness is still as ever the 
slur on the soldier’s character. YV hy 
do not commanding officers teach 
their men to understand that they are 
expected , not by him only, nor by 
the Commander-in-chief even, but by 
their countrymen at large, to deport 
themselves with becoming sobriety. 
Let this conviction once take root, 
and the blame, if crime abound, will 
rest exclusively with their chief. 
For as a constant appeal to sell- 
interest injures effectually all nobler 
impulses, so to shew men that good 
is expected of them is to demonstrate 
the respectability of their position, 
and to prove that none but them¬ 
selves cun bring upon it the smallest 
stain. 

Our old friend Colonel Pipe 
would, were we to ask him to define 
the characters of his men, divide them 
under three heads—good, bad, aud 
indifferent. We do not, however, 
fancy that these terms are sufficiently 
explicit for the edification of one 
really anxious to ascertain the moral 
condition of a regiment: wherefore we 
shall enter with greater minuteness 
into the task which we have set our¬ 
selves, premising once for all, that 
he who would rule soldiers must 
not forget that he has men to deal 
with; nor be led by the idea that a 
regiment is a machine upon parade, 
into the belief' that its several parts 
are as machines to be handled. In¬ 
deed, even upon parade, it is well to 
remember that the individual parts 
of the engine of war are neither 
blocks of wood nor pieces of iron; 
it is 4 the will to do the thing' which 
is required there as elsewhere; and 
he who shall have gained the affec¬ 
tion and respect of his soldiers by the 
exercise of discreet zeal, will be able 
to dispense with weary explanations 
and petulant aud irritating censure. 

We classify a regiment— speaking 
of the ranks —as follows :— 
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First of all, there is a small class, 
compared with the others, composed 
of old and tried .soldiers, who have 
won for themselves the right num¬ 
ber of good-conduct badges, and in 
whom it is almost impossible to place 
too much reliance. Of these, it is 
hardly necessary that we should say 
much. They have all of them been 
well brought up; and by the effect 
of an early habit of doing good and 
esteeming it in others, they have, 
through ( loti’s mercy, been kept from 
a course o 1 open profligacy, passing 
calmly on from boyhood to youth, 
and youth to manhood, and com- 
mandirg at each stage the respect of 
their comrades. It is right, however, 
to lay stress upon the fact, that the 
number of such men in each regi¬ 
ment is very small, and that these, as 
well as others, require to be treated 
kindly , otherwise they will fail to 
effect the good to their companions 
which they are both able and anxious 
to bring about. 

2d. There is a considerably larger 
class, made up of men who have not 
been all along as prudent as they 
are now*, but who at some time or 
another, either as the consequence of 
their own delinquencies to them¬ 
selves, or by seeing it operate pain¬ 
fully upon others, have turned round 
and led a new life. It is true that 
the lives of such have not generally 
been chequered with offences such as 
come under the cognizance of courts- 
martial, but they lived for a long 
time without any fear of the vices 
which they saw about them; nor for 
many years would those who best knew 
them venture to prophesy the result 
— whether they should become utterly 
profligate, or reform as they have 
done. Hi is is a class, the existence 
of which, in proportion to the power 
of its mem liens to control themselves, 
and the possibility — because they are 
without that high principle which 
pervades the one just alluded to — of 
their doing harm, if they chose, to 
others, ought never to be lost sight of. 
A grumbling old soldier, with one or 
more good-conduct badges on his 
arm, can effect more evil in a com¬ 
pany than the most abandoned ras¬ 
cal, or even than an unprincipled 
non-commissioned officer. 

3d. There is a larger class still, 
which, when we say that it is that 
to which the above-mentioned once 


belonged, will need little further de¬ 
scription, Of the men who not only 
tamper daily with temptation, but 
are frequently overcome by it, there 
is, however, this marked characteristic 
to be mentioned—that the habit of 
doing evil has not entirely destroyed 
the propensity to admire good, it 
is very true that such soldiers, when 
it happens either that there is a 
larger complement of blackguards to 
a company than can well be managed, 
or when grounds of grievance exist 
—fancied grounds of grievance — 
are apt to swell the number of the 
seemingly sell-abandoned: nor docs 
it require little tact or careless ma¬ 
nagement to prevent them, one by 
one, from becoming real members of 
tliat body. So long, however, as self- 
reproach is possible, there is hope of 
imbuing a man—be he who he may 
—with self-respect; for self-reproach 
is a latent witness to the existence 
—though, perhaps, to the bare ex¬ 
istence—of self-respect. And these 
men do reproach themselves;—feel¬ 
ing from time to time a great long¬ 
ing to be freed from their tyrant 
vices, desiring to live calmly and re¬ 
spectably as they see their betters 
do. It follows, however, that such 
men are perpetually standing upon 
the brink of a precipice; they may 
be led back—they may , and it seems 
as if they would , fall down. When 
wc say that this class, composed of 
course of various shades of charac¬ 
ter, is the largest in every regiment 
in the service, the importance will be 
admitted of the commanding officer’s 
doing ail in his power to win the 
personal love of his men. He is the 
man to whom we must look for that 
discreet zeal, and real regard lor his 
regiment, which shall in the ma¬ 
jority of instances succeed—though 
it may be neither at once nor per¬ 
manently—in obtaining for the pro¬ 
pensity to admire good, victory over 
the disposition to do evil. 

4th. There is yet another class to 
be alluded to ere we come to the 
ast and worst — one which, in 
oint of merit, ought, perhaps, to 
avc stood second on our list; wc 
mean that composed chiefly of young 
soldiers, or mere recruits. Its cha¬ 
racteristic is, a preference of good 
above evil observable in the men’s 
conduct, combined with a great want 
of fear of the profligacy which is 
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ail about them. This is a class ne¬ 
cessarily composed of the young; 
indeed, the description of it is that 
of a state of being in which no one 
can long remain. Not to fear evil, or 
not to think the worse of others for 
committing it, is a state of mind only 
less dangerous than that of him who, 
however he may reproach himself 
alter having done wrong, errs often 
with a certain degree of deliberation. 
In truth, the men to whom we now 
allude might almost be inc uded 
among those whom we have just de¬ 
scribed. They frequent—though by 
no means regularly—the same places 
of amusement as the former; and, 
while they value the good opinion of 
their officers, they desire to have 
that also of their indifferently dis¬ 
posed comrades. These men, there¬ 
fore, arc in a state of transition: 
they are either verging towards the 
condition of those above described, 
or they arc individually growing 
stronger in principle and in abhor¬ 
rence of evil. We are bound to sav 
of them that, as a class, they are good 
men; they rarely break the law ; the 
duties they have to perform they do 
cheerfully; and, with watch fulness 
on the part of their captains, they 
may be kept from the contamination 
which is all about them: in which 
event they will merge, of course, as 
they grow older, into the respectable 
body which we at first mentioned. 

oth. Finally, there is a class, much 
too large, o; which we must assert 
that the members both do evil and 
love to see others do it. lit has, 
indeed, somewhat diminished lately, 
thanks to the policy of Financial 
Reformers; but it is still considerable, 
and is, moreover, we are much afraid, 
daily and weekly growing larger. 
Men perpetual Iy verge either to good 
or to evil. No more, therefore, than 
the simply thoughtless and fearless 
man can remain uncontaminated by 
bad example, can he who breaks the 
law fail to become gradually, and 
olten speedily, worse in all respects. 
The very punishment w ith which his 
offence is visited, in order to deter 
others from its commission, has fre¬ 
quently the el feet on such a soldier of 
producing callousness and a malig¬ 
nant temper. Perhaps he is sent to 
prison, and before going thither is re¬ 
proached in the presence of the entire 
regiment in language and a tone of 


voice which can only irritate; or, 
when he returns, he has some request 
to make, the granting of which 
would in no way interfere with regi¬ 
mental discipline, and he is rudely 
and abruptly refused it; or, making 
a slight relapse, though his purpose 
has been a good one, he is brought 
before his commander, and is treated 
and spoken to as a blackguard. Thus 
he becomes what perhaps he origin¬ 
ally teas not. Of the class, however, 
which we have here described, it is 
unnecessary at present to inquire 
how' the various members have 
arrived at their present state ; w e 
have only to lament the fact of its 
existence, and to guard against the 
evil which it would effect. No 
doubt there are some of those very 
bad men who were never wont to do 
better. Brought up in the filthy 
localities of our manufacturing cities* 
they had about them from their 
earliest childhood an example of ail 
that was evil; nor, since they joined 
their regiments, have they broken 
from their former habits. Speaking 
of them as soldiers, these can no 
more be excused for their evil conduct 
than any body else, because reward 
and punishment are as much assured 
to them as to their comrades. Speak¬ 
ing of them as men, however, we may 
say, that their case is more hopeful 
than that of others w ? ho have passed 
from a state of thoughtlessness to that 
of crime, and in whom the complaint 
o 1 self-reproach w;is successively 
drowned until it ceased to utter its 
voice. The former have yet to learn 
self-respect; the others had it once, 
and it has passed from them. It is 
enough, however, having mentioned 
the existence of these worst of sol¬ 
diers, to remark, that just in pro¬ 
portion to the disesteem which the 
commander of a regiment gains for 
himself among other classes will be 
the success of his corps of black¬ 
guards in rendering his regiment a 
nuisance. I f he have the talent for 
command, he may reclaim some even 
of these latter; if he have it not, 
their numbers will be ever on the 
increase. 

From the tenor o the alx>ve 
remarks, it may be imagined that 
there is in our army a certain stand¬ 
ard of morals, to or from which 
soldiers are always tending. We do 
not mean this, however; for no such 
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standard exists. All that we wish to 
remind our readers of is, that every 
1 soldier, like every other man, not 
utterly depraved, has a certain capa¬ 
city of emulating what is estimable; 
and hence that from time to time all 
I —not, as we say, utterly depraved — 

are goaded by self-reproach, and 
may be brought to self-esteem. That 
no standard of morals exists among 
1 soldiers is evident from the fact that 
I the greatest blackguard is as well 
received among them as the best of 
the best, i lere and there, indeed, 
| you find a rascal unpopular; but, 
I were you to trace the cause of his 
being so, you would find it less in 
the fact that he sets the law at 
\ defiance, than in that he is a dis¬ 

agreeable fellow as well as a scamp. 
■ Tt is one thing to say that every 
several man has an inward monitor 
to warn him from evil, and to im- 
I press upon him that there is good to 
be sought alter; and another to assert 
that a society has a standard of 
morals, below which if its members 
I fall, they lose caste and become mise- 

I rable. But it is past dispute, also 

* (and that is why we are considering 
our present subject), that wherever 

I this capacity of esteeming good and 
despising evil is to be found, there a 
moral standard, by drawing out the 
propensity to admire into a practice 
of doing good, may be, and ought to 
be, erected. Let us, however, having 
I described the privates, make a few 
remarks upon the body of non-com¬ 
missioned officers. 

* As a matter of course, whatever 
u inference there may be between 
these men as regards capacity and 
experience, as regards character there 
ought to be none. We say there 
ought to be none; but there is, and 
so long as human penetration is apt 
to be deceived there will continue to 
be. This much, however, is certain, 
that, though the best of commanding 
officers may sometimes err in the 
choice of corporals, the errors with 
respect to sergeants should be very 
rare, and with respect to colour- 

I sergeants, and the filling of staff 
situations, never. Nothing is, per- 
I haps, more important than the fulfil¬ 
ment of this duty by the command- 
ng-officer. 0f all the positions w hich 
try the temper, whether as i i .i 
duty to the soldier or to the officers, 
V that of a non-commissioned officer is 


the most trying. Not an instruction 
can be either given or executed with¬ 
out the assistance of a sergeant or cor¬ 
poral. In order that it may be con¬ 
veyed, he must be sent for; in order 
that it may be carried into effect, he 
must be present to see that it is done. 
He is, in fact, as liable to he worked 
as a hackney-coach horse. 11 follows, 
therefore, that to fill well such a 
position two qualities are requisite: 
1st. rectitude of principle; 2d. ener¬ 
getic perseverance. The former we 
must look tor in the private ere w'e 
make of him a corporal; the latter, 
as well as the former, we must make 
sure of ere we raise the corporal to 
he a sergeant. The one, again, must 
be innate; the other, if it he wanting, 
we may possibly produce. In order, 
however, to maintain that high tone 
among the non-commissioned officers 
which is essential to the maintenance 
oil these principles, too much con¬ 
sideration to the men personally can 
hardly he given. They require, 
speaking of the sergeant, not merely 
to be treated with courtesy, but they 
ought to he trusted , and left to do their 
own toork. They ought never to be 
needless y harassed ; they should be 
led to regard the sergeant-major, 
not as a dignified abstraction, but as 
a person essential to the discipline of 
the regiment; and the captains and 
officers of their companies as persons 
in, as well as under , command, on 
whom the lieutenant-colonel reiies 
quite as much for information re¬ 
specting individual soldiers as for the 
carrying out of his daily orders. 

4 * iod made the Sabbath for man, 
not man for the Sabbath,’ w T e are told 
by the purest of Beings; and we 
learn from the expression that, if 
labour be our discipline as well as 
our friend, it ought to be sweetened 
not the less by rest and recreation. !’t 
is not, however, merely because to he 
oppressed w f ith a multitude of trifles 
will sap away the intellect as readily 
as it will the energy, that we lay 
stress on the importance of meddling 
unnecessarily with no man’s business, 
and of diminishing rather than in¬ 
creasing it. You cannot maintain 
the dignity of a position except you 
trust the individual filling it to 
that extent to which his inferiors 
expect that he shall be trusted. 
Moreover, notwithstanding that the 
individual men who compose the 
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body of non-commissioned officers 
may, taken separately, be zealous in 
the discharge of their duties, there is 
yet such a thing as general dis¬ 
content, and a habit of censuring the 
acts of a superior, which is highly 
derogatory to the dignity of the 
latter, and in that degree dangerous 
to regimental discipline. At the 
first a non-commissioned officer is, 
perhaps, trustworthy; but, if per¬ 
petually harassed and left untrusted, 
he loses pride in his position, and 
contemplates, it may he, a return to 
that of a private, as being at once 
equally respectable and less trying. 

! his is the prelude, often, to great 
mishaps. A youth, perhaps, full of 
energy and of a good heart, finds his 
daily duties irksome and his com¬ 
mander unpopular; lie is therefore 
left to fulfil the former unsolaced by 
that sweetest of labour's benefits— 
the gratification which proceeds from 
a consciousness that we please. In 
time he gives up all thought of gra¬ 
tifying his superior, and imper¬ 
ceptibly proceeds, in a contrary 
direction, to please himself. So, at 
length, creep in love of personal ease 
and trifling neglect. Following on 
that comes irritation of temper, the 
natural fruit of the censure which he 
meets with, and of the consciousness 
that he is without the energy which 
he once possessed, the longing to be 
quit of a position which becomes at 
last quite insupportable,—and then, a 
breach of the law, and degradation to 
the ranks. Nor does the evil termi¬ 
nate with the individual, or with his 
disgrace. Very probably he becomes 
an abandoned profligate and a 
grumbling soldier ; in which case he 
takes his place among the men who 
do intentional harm to their comrades, 
being ever ready to sneer at an error 
on the part of their superiors, and to 
make of a real ground of complaint 
the very worst. 

How necessary it is, then, not 
merely that a commanding officer 
should he ready in the field and 
quick in the dispatch of business, but 
that he shou 1 d exercise such an in¬ 
fluence over his officers as to com¬ 
mand their unwearied support,—de¬ 
veloping, by the operation of the 
respect with which he is regarded, 
the intelligence and energies of each, 


receiving counsel and putting con¬ 
fidence in the elder or more gifted, 
and giving encouragement to all l 
Captains of companies have it in 
their power, and it is their duty, to 
know thoroughly every man. and 
every non-commissioned officer un¬ 
der their command. They, if no 
faultiness in the general system of 
a regiment intervene, may watch, 
without prying into, the conduct of 
each subordinate, and by remindiug 
men of the respect due to their 
chieftain, as well as of their duty to 
the crown and to the people, give to 
the former the ablest support. In¬ 
deed we have the authority of one of 
the best officers in the army for 
appreciating highly the position of 
a captain—for it is Sir Charles Na¬ 
pier who says that this grade de¬ 
serves to be considered as by far the 
most important in the army. Nor 
can his assertion be doubted. When, 
however, it is remembered, that up 
to the present day no test whatever 
of capacity or energy has been re¬ 
quired of officers on joining, and that, 
because success in a regiment de¬ 
pends in no degree upon personal 
merit, there is the greatest tempt¬ 
ation always to an idle aud profligate 
life; and when it is borne in mind 
that thought of others and self-seek¬ 
ing are utterly incompatible the one 
with the other, the management of 
officers will, after all, be admitted to 
be the most important duty with 
which a commander is charged. His 
it is directly to influence his immedi¬ 
ate subordinates, to lead them to take 
interest in their men, to imbue them 
with personal respect for himself, 
and thereby give the strongest of all 
motives for foregoing amusement 
when amusement would be at va¬ 
riance with duty, and to make his 
regiment, as far as he possibly can, a 
substitute for the homes which have 
been by all renounced. But we must 
not try the patience of our unmili- 
ta y readers too far. i lie duties 
and position of a man, to whom his 
sovereign has intrusted the control 
and moral management of one of 
her regiments, are too important to 
be dealt with in a summary runner. 
We shall, therefore, defer what we 
propose to say on this subject to a 
more convenient opportunity. 
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CLOSU OF THE SESSION. 

Hi . progress of legislation, like 
the descent of a heavy substance 
to the earth, becomes accelerated in 
a multiplied ratio as the end of the 
session draws near. Bills are hur¬ 
ried through both houses of parlia¬ 
ment in breathless haste. The Lords 
hav ing passed four or five months in 
idleness, are required to do the work 
of dray-horses in as many weeks; 
and finding no time at all for debate, 
and very little for private study, 
they adopt or reject, well-nigh with¬ 
out consideration, whatever projects 
are proposed to them. The fashion 
of that august assembly seems in¬ 
deed to be, for the present, favour¬ 
able to the principle of acquiescence. 
Whatever the minister brings for¬ 
ward, or the House of Commons 
adopts, their lordships for the most 
part sanction; abolishing — though 
not without admitted reluctance— 
the Navigation-laws, to which a vast 
majority of them used to be pledged, 
and exhibiting their independence by 
such acts as the exclusion of one, or 
at the most, two Jews, rom scats in 
the I louse of Commons. ! f this sort 
of thing goes on, the people of Eng¬ 
land, even the most loyal of them, 
will begin seriously to ask the ques¬ 
tion,— 1 Why should there be a House 
of Lords at all?’ W r e do not want 
a double stamp of approval on all 
the measures which the people's re¬ 
presentatives adopt. The royal as¬ 
sent will do well enough, without 
any previous sign or approbation 
by the peers; and if the peers lack 
either the courage or the wisdom 
to take their proper place in the 
legislature, the nation may just as 
well be saved the expense of keep¬ 
ing up their chamber and paying the 
officials that wait upon them. Could 
the conduct of any legislative body 
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be more suicidal than that of the 
Lords in the case of Lord Brougham's 
motion ? Surely their lordships are 
not the only section of the people 
who are ignorant that the foreign 
policy of the AVhigs has been mis¬ 
chievous and discreditable through¬ 
out ; and yet their lordships refused 
to censure what all the rest of the 
world condemns, when formally 
called upon to do so. 

Meanwhile, in the Commons the 
Country Party persevere in assailing 
both the Government and the Peelites 
with little apparent effect. Mr. Dis¬ 
raeli, after many skirmishes, put his 
army in array on the 2d of July; 
and moved for a committee to in¬ 
quire into the state of the nation, 
which he described as on the brink 
of ruin. Mr. Disraeli was not happy 
cither in the choice of his time for 
the battle, or in his manner of con¬ 
ducting it, 1 Ie did not state his case 
fairly. He compared years together, 
which might or might not stand to¬ 
wards each other in a relation such as 
he described ; but he omitted to take 
into account the most important year 
of all—1848-9. He thus offered to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
great advantages, of which the right 
honourable gentleman did not fail to 
take advantage. And so Mr. Dis¬ 
raeli was not only outnumbered on 
the division, but to all appearance 
worsted in the debate; yet the ques¬ 
tion at issue remains, as every care¬ 
ful observer ol passing events must 
perceive, exactly where it was. He 
would he a hold man who should 
say, that free trade has broken 
down after a fair trial; he would 
be positively mad who should assert 
that it had triumphed. The truth 
is, that free trade is still upon its 
trial, under circumstances which its 
friends pronounce to he peculiarly 
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unfavourable; and amid a state of 
things on the continent of liurope, 
which its enemies assert to be pre¬ 
eminently advantageous to it, Mr. 
Disraeli says, that our exports to 
l? 1 ranee, Germany, Russia, &c. have 
fallen off enormously at a time 
when, the domestic manufactures of 
these countries being stopped, we 
had a right to expect that they 
would be glad to barter, on almost 
any terms, their superfluous grain 
and cattle for our cotton and woollen 
cloths. The Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer meets the objection by de¬ 
claring that the colonial trade has 
largely increased, and that India 
and China are becoming admirable 
markets for our goods. Then comes 
Sir Robert Peel, who asks, whether 
it would be wise to avenge ourselves 
on North America for the blindness 
of that power in excluding our cali¬ 
coes from her ports, by levying an 
increased duty on American grown 
cotton P Surely these dialecticians, 
however adroit in the use of their 
weapons, are all alike beating the 
air. Nations in a state of civil war 
have little cattle and corn to spare, 
and are obliged to dispense with the 
luxury of abundant apparel. To tax 
the raw material out of which cloth 
is to be fabricated, would not be to 
meet one hostile tariii with another, 
but the reverse. And as to the growth 
of the colonial trade, and the im¬ 
proving markets afforded by India 
and China—have these things, how¬ 
ever agreeable in themselves, any 
connexion whatever with the doc¬ 
trine of free trade ? Indeed w r e must 
look not to theories hut to facts, 
when we seek to decide between the 
rival aspirants tor power and office. 
And as yet facts are so contradictory 
in different parts of the kingdom, 
that time must be taken to sift and 
compare them ere we pass judgment. 
For example, Liverpool is in a state 
of great distress. It condemns free 
trade, and will not again choose as 
its representatives gentlemen who 
advocate the theory. Manchester 
and Preston, if not so flourishing as 
we could wish, are doing a good deal 
of business, and take no heed of any¬ 
thing else. Birmingham is failing 
fast, Glasgow stagnates, and from the 
agricultural districts complaints come 
upon us, both loud and incessant. 
But then, the farmers are suffering 


from the bad crops o the past year, 
and have the prospect of a most 
abundant harvest before them. Let 
us suspend our judgment, at all 
events, till next spring. And when 
the question comes to be debated 
again, let us advise both parties to 
deal with it in a larger and more 
liberal spirit than heretofore. 

With respect to other proceedings 
in parliament, so little has been 
done that can operate either for 
good or evil on the general condition 
of the people, that we may well be 
excused if we pass them by w it bout 
notice. The minister has carried his 
votes of supply, though not without 
sustaining a moral defeat, and hav¬ 
ing promises of future retrenchment 
Wrung from him. The Whig cabinet 
has covered itself with disgrace, by 
simply going round, upon Mr. Os¬ 
borne’s motion, to the position which, 
when on the Ielt of the Speaker’s 
chair, it used to assail with all the 
strength of the party. The Irish 
Protestant Church is to be upheld 
and protected by the very statesmen 
who in 1835 forced Sir Robert Peel 
to resign, because be would not con¬ 
sent to its spoliation. So be it. The 
maintenance of the Irish Church 
maj' or may not be a good thing in 
itself; but they who can trust Lord 
John Russell and his clique, after 
such an exhibition of the total ab¬ 
sence of principle, must be more full 
of faith in public men than we are. 


THE COLONIES. 

T ie subject ol colonial legislation 
and management is at length begin¬ 
ning to command the attention w T hich 
it deserves. In the 00111*86 of the 
last month little has been said about 
it in either house of parliament, 
though that little has been both 
mark worthy and of good promise. 
But out of doors the matter has been 
much canvassed, and an admirable 
unanimity of sentiment evoked. We 
believe that the establishment of the 
Canterbury Association lias done a 
good deal towards bringing about this 
result. The principle on which that 
body proceeds is so obviously wise 
and just, that we are not sur¬ 
prised at the success which has 
hitherto attended its operations; nor 
can it be doubted, that so soon as 
the advantages offered by it to re¬ 
spectable settlers shall be more 
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generally known, multitudes will 
come forward to ask for a share in 
them. We fancy that out of this 
society arose, in some degree, the 
important dinner that took place on 
the 18th instant, at Greenwich. Men 
of all shades of political opinions 
were present there, and all came to 
the same conclusion, that the colonial 
system of the empire must be re¬ 
modelled, and colonists left to manage 
their own affairs in every thing that 
does not touch the honour of the 
imperial crown. When such speak¬ 
ers as Lord Monteagle, Sir William 
Moles worth, Lord Lyttelton, Mr. 
F rancis Baring, Mr. Adderley, Mr. 
Cobden, and Mr. Monsell, &c., 
meet together, and, putting all their 
party differences in abeyance, hold 
the same language, there is the best 
reason to believe that they are alike 
the advocates of truth. Nor are we 
without hope that even Lord Grey 
will catch a spark from the flame of 
enthusiasm which is rising round 
Downing Street. The days of the 
respectable Mr. Mothercountry are, 
we are inclined to be' ieve, numbered. 
It will uo more do for Mr. Taylor, 
and men far his inferiors, to treat 
the great continents and islands that 
do honour to the British flag as 
machines on which to try experi¬ 
ments. The essentia boon of self- 
government must be conceded to 
each ; and then the Colonial 
Office will become, what it ought 
ever to have been, a mere vehicle of 
communication on imperial subjects 
between the crown and its depend¬ 
encies. We congratulate the colonies, 
and still more t!le great nation which 
has planted them, on the light which 
is beginning to dawn over their 
future history. 


IRELAND. 

The Queen's approaching visit fills 
tile hearts of the Irish people with 
strong, but mixed feelings. We 
believe that the predominant senti¬ 
ment is one of loyalty and delight. 
But evil spirits there are which, even 
on such an occasion, cannot keep 
quiet, and at Cork, as well as else¬ 
where, they have done their best to 
mar the unanimity which would 
otherwise prevail. Far be it from 
us to recommend to the Irish people 
that they should throw a cloak over 
their true condition. Let her Ma¬ 


jesty see with her own eyes the 
squalor that prevails in this part of 
her dominions, and then at the proper 
season petition or address the throne 
with complaints; but let them abstain 
from awakening in the royal breast 
a doubt o: their attachment to her 
erson and government, by greeting 
er, the moment she sets foot upon 
their soil, with complaints. We de¬ 
precate the attempt which is now 
made, under the pretext of stating 
grievances, to render her Majesty’s 
visit a source of annoyance to her¬ 
self and discredit to the country. 
In like manner the recent collision 
between the (Orangemen and White- 
boys of the North is much to be 
deplored. When will our el low- 
subjects of the Green Isle acquire 
common sense ? Are not noblemen 
and gentlemen ashamed to be seen 
at the head of processions, which 
would be merely childish if they 
were not mischievous, and can have 
no effect except to exasperate bad 
teeling ? W r hat good to any one 
arises Vora the commemoration of 
the victory of the Boyne, or the 
obstinate display in men's button¬ 
holes of party-coloured ribbons? 
And, on the other hand, can any¬ 
thing be more absurd, as well as 
more wicked, than the gathering of 
Romanists by the hundred, in order 
to put down with fire and sword the 
tom-fooleries of those who have 
neither the power nor, we trust, the 
inclination to interfere with any 
Popish rite, however silly, or Popish 
doctrine, however monstrous? Really 
we had flattered ourselves that both 
parties were gone beyond these 
wicked absurdities -ong ago. The 
Orangemen may have been harshly 
treated, both by Whig and Conser¬ 
vative governments, for some time 
back. We believe that the case is 
so; and that the wound rankles the 
more that the present condition of 
the sufferers contrasts painfully with 
the influence which they once en¬ 
joyed, and were not always careful 
to exercise in moderation. But it is 
sheer madness to think that any 
Government, whether Whig, keelite, 
or 1'rotectionist, will tolerate pro¬ 
ceedings which lead to such results 
as those which have lately occurred 
at Dolly’s Brae. We do not think 
that Lord John Russell has acted 
wisely in permitting the session to 
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end without renewing the act against 
party displays. It is impossible that 
he can meet parliament again with¬ 
out repairing the error. Meanwhile 
we find comfort in the assurance that 
there has never been, in the memory 
of man, a brighter prospect than there 
is now of an abundant harvest. A 
much greater breadth of soil than 
was supposed appears to have been 
brought under cultivation, and the 
earth teems with wealth. Let us 
hope that this, and a judicious appli¬ 
cation of the funds granted for useful 
works, may raise unhappy Ireland, 
ere long, out of the dust. There is a 
whisper abroad that her .Majesty in¬ 
tends, on her arrival in Dublin, to 
proclaim an amnesty for past political 
offences. The act would be very 
gracious, and i; performed among a 
reasoning people might produce the 
best results. As it is we must be per¬ 
mitted to doubt the wisdom of the 
measure, and to recommend great 
caution ere it be adventured upon. 


CANADA. 

The condition of the Canadas is by 
no means satisfactory. A bitter sense 
of wrong has entered into the souls of 
the British party, and there are 
evident symptoms of a determination 
on their part not to bear it patiently. 
We shall probably have few more 
public meetings — no more popular 
outbursts or riots; but every settler 
is getting bis weapons ready, and 
makes no secret of the purposes for 
which the arming is begun. On the 


other hand, the Government is 
quietly, but steadily, pouring troops 
into the province. A regiment has 
been ordered from Halifax to Upper 
Canada, and more are held in readi¬ 
ness to follow should the necessity 
arise. Now we deeply deplore this 
state of things; the occasion was not 
worth it. Better a thousandfold to 
have exercised the royal prerogative, 
and refused to confirm the obnoxious 
law, than endeavour to force obe¬ 
dience to it at the point of the bay¬ 
onet. Indeed we will go further. 
Whenever the question arises, 
whether we are to separate from any 
of our colonies or keep them by force, 

' ue policy seems, in our opinion, to 
recommend the former course. No 
doubt there is strength enough in 
England to put down rebellion in 
Canada, whether British settlers or 
French habitants be the rebels; 
but of what value to us will be a 
province which we must conquer 
before we are permitted to establish 
peace in it ? It was an unwise mea¬ 
sure the Union of the Canadas. 
A here was no similarity of character 
or congeniality of feeling between 
the parties thereby joined together; 
and the consequence has been great 
heart-burning from the first, and the 
more serious consummation with 
which we are now threatened. If 
there be civil war, the Whigs must 
answer for it; if Canada be lost, we 
may thank them and their allies, 
Messrs. Hume and Co., for the 
calamity. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


FRANCE. 

The good effects of the recent 
triumph of order over confusion are 
still felt in France. Party-spirit has 
dien ou' lor the present in the As¬ 
sembly, and the hands of the Execu¬ 
tive are strengthened both there and 
elsewhere. The press, which had 
certainly run riot, is now under more 
absolute control than ever was ex¬ 
ercised in that direction even by 
Louis Philippe. The same vigorous 
counsels have suppressed the clubs; 
a nd the cousin of the President, 
having exhibited an inclination to 
run counter to the current, has been 
arrested and sent out of the country. 
All this, though both judicious and 
indeed necessary, affords a curious 


commentary on the Revolution of 
1848. I at things are tending 
steadily towards a constitutional 
monarchy of some sort, cannot he 
doubled. . The only question is as to 
the individual who shall wear the 
crown; and this point, too, a brief 
space will probably determine. In 
the meanwhile, it is pleasant to ob¬ 
serve that the councils o the French 
Government are peaceable through¬ 
out. Whether it will be possible, 
circumstanced as the army is at 
Rome, to adhere to these good in¬ 
tentions, time alone can determine; 
but war, if it lo come, will certainly 
not he the consequence of a deliber¬ 
ate predetermination on the part of 
the French rulers. 
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But if the state of France be, upon 
the whole, more satisfactory than 
could have been expected, that of 
Rome, and indeed of Italy in general, 
seems to be full of danger. It is 
absolute infatuation to think oi bring¬ 
ing back the Pope, and re-establish¬ 
ing him in the plenitude of his 
power. The Roman people, unwar¬ 
like as they are, will not submit to 
that. So long as a French or Aus¬ 
trian army continues to occupy the 
city they will bow the neck to an 
irresistible necessity, and endure what 
they cannot throw aside. But a go¬ 
vernment by cardinals, having no 
foreign bayonets to lean upon, is out 
of the question. Will the ’ope see 
this, and yield with a good grace ? 
And will the French prevail upon 
him to make the concession grace¬ 
fully ? Or are we to have another 
revolution in the capital of Christen¬ 
dom, so soon as it shall be left to its 
own resources; that is, supposing the 
Pope inclined to put himself for the 
present under the protection of 
General Oudinot and his legions ? 
Nor is this the sole complexity to 
which we are exposed. It is clear 
fro n all the accounts which reach 
us, that there is no good feeling be¬ 
tween the French troops and the in¬ 
habitants of the city. The former 
have sustained the loss of a good 
many lives by assassination, the latter 
are placed under strict military law, 
which seems to gall them cruelly. 
Rumours, too, are afloat respecting 
protests from other powers against 
the occupation of the city by French 
troops, and Lord Palmerston himseli 
has been sorely pressed to take part 
in them. We confess that the posi¬ 
tion of the parties to this ill-judged 
movement seems to be both delicate 
and dangerous, and every day adds 
to the dangers by which it is beset. 


GERMANY AND DENMARK. 

Prussia, in proportion as she re¬ 
gains her proper attitude at home, 
seems determined to obey the dictates 
of good sense and good faith in 
her dealings with foreign countries. 
Having conquered peace within her 
own territories, and put down an¬ 
archy in Suabia and the provinces 
of the Upper Rhine, she has con¬ 
cluded an armistice with Denmark, 
and professes herself ready to enter 


into a treaty o! permanent peace. 
This is as it ought to be; and let us 
do justice to Lord Palmerston, the 
result seems to be in some measure 
owing to his exertions. But indeed 
Prussia could not well act otherwise. 
Iler assumption of the championship 
of the ITtra-German party was ail 
act, partly of mob-mad headed ness, 
partly of misguided prudence on the 
part of the < iovermnent. As soon 
as the latter had recovered from 
the panic which obscured its powers 
of vision, the folly, as well as the 
iniquity ol the proceeding, became 
apparent to it; and it has lost no 
time in backing out of a situation 
where it could earn no honour, and 
might sutler even military disgrace. 
And the Prussian Government de¬ 
serves the more credit, that it has 
not permitted the late triumph of 
the Danish arms to interrupt its 
pacific councils. We believe that 
there is but one feeling throughout 
Europe, on the subject of the re¬ 
cent battle at I'redricia. Though 
deploring the melancholy loss of 
life which has attended the action, 
men of all parties combine in re¬ 
joicing that the pestilent Holstein- 
ers sustained sucli a signal defeat. 
Let us hope that the lesson may 
not be lost upon them. Prussia, it 
appears, has secured for the duchy 
all, and more than all, that strict 
justice requires ; she must not suffer 
her quondam protegees to put the 
peace ol North Europe in jeopardy, 
in the vain endeavour to conquer 
more. The terms of the treaty, as 
far as we are able to understand 
them, seem to be this. Holstein is 
to have a constitution and separate 
legislature ot her own. She is still 
to be subject to the I 'anisli crown; 
and the question of succession is to 
be settled, with as little delay as 
possible, under the joint guarantee 
of Sweden, England, and i'ranee. 
The blockade will be raised imme¬ 
diately, captured ships restored, and 
compensation made on all sides for 
property confiscated or destroyed. 


RUSSIA, AUSTRIA, AND HUNGARY. 

I i aving devoted elsewhere a sepa¬ 
rate article to the consideration of the 
Russian intervention in Hungary, it is 
unnecessary to give here more than a 
general outline of the principal events 
that have occurred at the seat of 
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war during the past month. These 
seem to have included the slow but 
steady advance of the Russians 
through the passes of the Carpa¬ 
thians ; the closing in of the Aus¬ 
trians by both banks oi the Danube 
on Buda and Pesth ; the march of the 
Ban by way of Carlstadt upon Ceter- 
wardein and the Lower Danube; and 
the gradual concentration of the 
Hungarian forces, partly about Co¬ 
moro, partly towards the fountains 
o; the Theiss. Some severe actions 
appear to have been fought, with 
alternate success to the belligerents. 
Tn one of these, near Comorn, the 
Hungarians sustained a defeat; in 
another, where Bern commanded in 
person, they are described as gaining 
a complete victory. But while we 
write the accounts received are at 
once so vague and unsatisfactory, 
that we cannot pretend to place any 
confidence in them, far less to rea¬ 
son from them to the future. One 
thing, however, is certain,—that the 
Hungarians are acting upon a plan 
which may prolong the war inde¬ 
finitely, even though the weight of 
superior numbers forces them from 
all their best positions. They have 
reaped and carried away the abundant 
harvest of the Banat into fastnesses 
where regular troops will find it a 
hard matter to penetrate. Every 
foot of ground over which they re¬ 
tire they convert into a desert; and 
abandoning fortresses and towns, they 
strengthen their own army in the 
field, at the same time that they 
weaken the force of the invaders by 
compelling them to place a garrison 
in each. Comoro is their point 
d'appui. It defies all attempts to re¬ 
duce it by force, and is still, we hear, 
provisioned for many months. I nder 
these circumstances we see no pros¬ 


pect of the speedy termination of s 
contest which, let it end as it may, 
cannot fail of entailing very disas¬ 
trous consequences on Europe. For 
supposing the allies to succeed, Aus¬ 
tria, as Lord Palmerston well ex¬ 
pressed it, recovers a province, which 
used to be her right arm, in a state 
of total exhaustion. And worse than 
this may follow. It is no part of tie 
policy of Russia to withdraw from 
any point which she has once gained 
in advance, and take up again her 
old ground. Austria will, probably, 
not be able to retain her hold upon 
Hungary without t he support of the 
< Izar ; whether able or not to do so, 
the Czar will scarcely allow that his 
support is no longer needed. Vir¬ 
tually master of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia already, he will, doubtless, 
stretch out one arm towards * on- 
stantinople itself, while with the 
other he retains his hold upon the 
mouths of the Danube. But another 
resu 1 1 may ol low. What if Franee, 
by way of compensating for her at¬ 
tack on Republicanism in Italy, 
should insist upon the withdrawal of 
the Russian forces from Hungary ? 
What if Prussia, where there is ab¬ 
solute abhorrence of Russia, with uo 

P articular good-will towards Austria 
erself, should adopt a similar tone ? 
Is the peace of Europe worth an 
hour’s purchase in the event of these 
contingencies coming to pass? We 
think not. And are not our own 
interest and honour affected by all 
that is passing. Our Indian em¬ 
pire, enlarged beyond our desires, is 
brought nearer every day to the 
point whence real danger threatens. 
If Russia fulfil her destiny, as that 
term is interpreted at St. Petersburg, 
our next struggle for dominion in 
the East may be with her. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


W ITH reference to the article on Queen's College in onr last Number, 
i r. Laing, as Hon. Sec. to the Governesses Benevolent, i nstitution, 
desires us to state, that the Society was in communication with the Govern¬ 
ment and with other parties respecting the establishment of the College as 
early as 1844, whilst there was no communication with the present professors 
until 1847; and that her Majesty granted to the Society the permission to 
use the royal name for their College before any connexion was formed with 
the present professors. 

Whilst, therefore, the success of the College is wholly attributable to the 
character and talent of its teachers, the College would have existed under 
any circumstances. 
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RECENT TRAVELLERS. 


I T is quite a matter of speculation 
with us, what has become of all 
the people who have left town du¬ 
ring the last six weeks. The process 
of emptying London at the end of a 
season is as rapid as a stroke oi'ma¬ 
gic. Hey ! presto ! and the streets 
at the West End are as deserted as 
the great room in the Freemasons’ 
Tavern after the chairman has va¬ 
cated his seat. A few loitering groups 
may be seen here and there moving 
away with lingering step; but the 
social life that recently palpitated 
from one end to the other is extinct. 
Now, this process has just taken 
place in London, and the puzzle is 
to ascertain what has become of the 
people. Formerly, they used to 
spread themselves over the Conti¬ 
nent ; and 1 ’aris, Brussels, the Rhine 
and Switzerland, rejoiced in an ex¬ 
penditure of English gold, which set 
them up for the rest of the year. 
But for all purposes of pleasure- 
travelling, the Continent is now al¬ 
most shut up. Teoplc do not like 
to trust to the chapter of accidents. 
They have no confidence in a tem¬ 
porary lull in particular places, and 
are unwilling to venture even into 
quiet districts, from an apprehension 
of being unable to get back again. 
The fury which devastates one quarter 
to-day, may break out, without any 
apparent cause or preliminary warn¬ 
ing, in the most peaceful seclusion 
to-inorrow. The meteoric course of 
revolution is not to be calculated 
upon; and the opulent and luxurious 
classes, who travel for enjoyment; do 
VOL. xl. wo. ccxxxvn. 


not discern much amusement in being 
locked up in a besieged town, or 
caught in a shower o! bullets by the 
road-side. The consequence is, that 
although London is as empty as 
usual, the Continent lias derived 
very little advantage from the emi¬ 
gration of the fashionable world. 
Wc bear very little o the English 
abroad, but a great deal of the Eng¬ 
lish at home. The watering-places 
on the coast are crowded ; little 
hotels in dusty villages exhibit signs 
of returning bustle; Margate and 
Ramsgate can hardly accommodate 
the multitudes that are Hocking into 
them; the Isle of Wight promises 
speedily to attain a higher rate of 
suffocation than ever; and even Ire¬ 
land has been thrown into a pa¬ 
roxysm by the influx of company. ‘It 
is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good; 1 and the stream, driven back 
out ot its habitual channel, must find 
its way in other directions. 

The same influence which has di¬ 
minished the number of tourists, ap¬ 
pears to have increased the number 
of tour-books. If people cannot visit 
strange places, they have at least the 
satisfaction of being able to read 
about them. And thus we are likely 
to be benefited in other respects, by 
the scries of events which has inter¬ 
dicted timid and voluptuous people 
from venturing upon the track of 
the revolutionary epidemic. 

From a pyramid of books of this 
description which have accumulated 
on our table, we select three or four, 
guided in our choice by the variety 
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of tlicir contents. Let the reader, 
then, settle himself down in his easy 
chair, and follow us on a trip into 
Switzerland and Sardinia, from 
whence we shall make a little excur¬ 
sion over Western and Central Ame¬ 
rica ; and, turning the world upside 
down, drop into New Zealand on our 
way home. Tile whole expedition 
will be despatched in half-an-hour; 
and we will bring back with us a 
Yankee philosopher to expound cer¬ 
tain peculiarities in the domestic life 
of England, of which, we are bold to 
say, the students of Fraser are pro¬ 
foundly ignorant. 

Striking our Alpenstock firmly 
into the summit of Shakspeare r s 
Cliff at Dover, we make a gal ant 
spring over land and water, ocean, 
rivers, forests, and towns, and come 
upon our feet in the lazy little street 
under the windows of the Three 
Kings in Basle, Basel, or Bale, that 
famous old town on the banks of the 
Rhine, whose name, to the infinite 
vexation of the sturdy Calvinists 
that dwell therein, has been so hor¬ 
ribly softened down and clipped of a 
syllable by the French. Dr. Forbes, 
a physician of repute and liberal ac¬ 
complishments, is our compagnon de 
voyage: 

It is the well-known practice of 
the leading physicians of London 
to take a holiday at the close of 
the summer, to recruit their health 
and spirits, and brace themselves 
for the labours of the ensuing sea¬ 
son. Dr. Forbes availed himself 
of this annual release last year to 
run over the Alps, and has given us 
the result in a volume which all fu¬ 
ture travellers in that picturesque 
region will do well to consult/' 
There arc several routes from Eng¬ 
land to Switzerland; and Dr. ForK 
having in view a wise economy of 
time, adopted the easiest and most 
accessible, up the Rhine to Mainz, 
thence across to Heidelberg, and by 
railway through Baden-Baden to 
Basle. Starting from this point to 
Zurich, visiting the Lligi and Titsis, 
and inhaling a breath of the Italian 
atmosphere, he returned by w ay of 
Ragatz to WalleUftadt, and touching 
at Altorf, Sarnen, and Leuk, ran 
down to Chamouni, then round by 


Aosta and the Pass of the * Ireat St. 
Bernard to the Valley of the Rhone, 
back to Basel by the lakes of Geneva 
and Neuchatel, and home again by 
the Rhine, crossing Belgium from 
Cologne,—the whole journey occu¬ 
pying only one month. Who shall 
deny that steam is the great agent of 
civilization and human intercourse ? 
See how passports, frontiers, and fo¬ 
reign languages, including the Babel 
of mixed tongues on the borders, 
perish under its sweeping influence. 
Oh! sallow, laborious man, pent up 
from week’s end to week’s end in the 
dismal routine of your counting- 
house, look out from the dim loop¬ 
hole that hardly lets in a ray of 
dusty light upon your ledgers, and 
learn what wondrous things may lx; 
done in a week or ten days by the 
help of steam-packets and railroads. 
At half-past eight o’clock on the 
evening of the 3d August, Or. Forbes 
left London; at nine o’clock on the 
next evening he w r as crossing the 
bridge of boats over the Rhine l>e- 
tween Cologne and Dentz; at nine 
o’clock on the following evening he 
was at Coblcntz; at seven o’clock on 
the evening of the (>th he was housed 
in the Rheinesclie -Hof at Mayencc ; 
an hour and a half carried him next 
morning to Frankfort; at seven 
o’clock on the evening of the 8th he 
was in Baden-Baden; the next nigh t 
at Strasburg ; and on the evening of 
the 10th he was in Basle. It must 
be understood that throughout this 
rapid journey (which, had the tra¬ 
veller been in a hurry, might have 
been accomplished in little more than 
half the time), there was abundant 
leisure to see everything that was 
worth seeing, to explore all the towns 
cn route , to visit the Castle of Hei¬ 
delberg, and gaze upon the Valley of 
the Rhine, and make a passing ex¬ 
cursion to the ducal palace of Schloss 
Ebcrstein. The machinery tor such 
expeditious journeys is laid down 
upon the great highways of Europe, 
so that tlie tourist is under no neces¬ 
sity to put himself to any further 
trouble than that of taking his seat 
in a railway carriage, or in the cabin 
of a steamboat, lie is not even re¬ 
quired, except upon rare occasions, 


to get up very early; 




* A Physician’* Holiday; or, a Month in Switzerland in the of iii-lt;. 

Bv John Forbes, M.D. London: Murray. 
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his own time to sec everything; lie 
may travel at his own hours, in the 
heat of the noontide sun or the cool 
of the evening, as it suits his taste or 
his constitution ; he is never exposed 
to the annoyance of arguing with 
post-masters or postilions; he is 
sure never to be delayed by acci¬ 
dents, or entrapped by the schemes 
of couriers and hutel-keepers; the 
whole surface of Europe is mapped 
out before him in convenient lines, 
by which he may be conveyed with 
incredible ease and facility to any 
point he chooses; and he must he 
the idlest, slowest, and dullest, and, 
in brains ant i Hu bs, the most lethar¬ 
gic man alive, if he do not extract 
from a fortnight*s holiday a store of 
health and pleasant memories which 
wi:I last him for many a year to 
come. 

Dr. Forbes publishes his tour in 
the form of a diary, by which each 
day’s movements are distinctly ex¬ 
hibited, enabling others who take 
the same route to avail themselves of 
his experience in the most useful and 
profitable way. This sort of minute, 
practical information, is more essen¬ 
tial in Switzerland than in most other 
countries, as, once you reach the 
mountains, there are no longer any 
railroads to facilitate your progress, 
and you must get on as well as you 
can by voituriers, diligences, chars, 
and mules; and even these modes of 
conveyance arc not always to be had 
as promptly or as economically as 
might be desired, unless you know 
.something about the usages oi the 
country. Dr. Forbes throws off his 
descriptions of places with a succinct¬ 
ness that fairly reflects the rapidity 
of his journey. Bv a few strong 
touchy he brings the most striking 
and picturesque scenes vividly before 
us, and never loses an opportunity 
of making a graceful use of his 
scientific and professional acquire¬ 
ments, without interfering with the 
popular character of liis book. 

The most prominent points in the 
tour of a physician are those which 
relate to climate and diet; and in 
these matters a few valuable hints 
Day be gathered from this volume. 
Ablution with cold or tepid water is 
strongly recommended to the travel¬ 
ler night and morning, not merely 
for its refreshing effects, but for its 
strengthening and healthy influences. 


Dr. Forbes considers the prevalent 
dread of drinking cold water to be 
an entire mistake. • So far from re¬ 
garding it,’ he observes, ‘ as a thing 
to he for hidden to the heated pedes¬ 
trian, I consider its use to be no less 
w holesome than it is delicious.’ But 
is general opinion is given with 
strict limitations. Water must be 
taken with moderation, and drank 
slow ly. The mere heat of the body 
is by no means a dangerous condi¬ 
tion ; on the contrary, the hotter the 
traveller is the safer the practice, 
rovided he is not in a state of ex- 
austion, and that he does not de¬ 
luge the stomach. Even w r ater just 
melted from the glacier may be 
taken with impunity, if it be sipped 
slowly, so as not to chill the stomach 
too rapidly. It is wise, also, not to 
satiate the thirst at once, but after a 
pause o return to the draught, A 
slight admixture of wine or brandy 
may be occasionally resorted to with 
advantage by people w*ho are accus¬ 
tomed to such stimulants; but Dr. 
Forbes is strongly convinced that 
the pure spring of Nature is safer 
and more invigorating. We know 
not whether the example of the 
hardy mules that undergo such ex¬ 
traordinary fatigue in traversing the 

5 asses of the Alps may be cited in 
efence of Dr, i orbes’s theory of 
water drinking, but travellers in 
Switzerland cannot fail to have ob¬ 
served that those animals, whose 
instincts are seldom wrong, take 
advantage of every trough and 
mountain-stream they fall in with, 
and are allowed by their masters to 
cl rink freely under the blistering 
rays of the sun. In fact, they seem 
to subsist more upon water than 
substantial food, of which they get n 
very scanty allowance. The delight 
of a mule when he comes to a water- 
trough is quite unbounded; and the 
long, earnest drink he takes would 
astonish an English groom, whose 
horses are never allowed such in¬ 
dulgences on a journey. 

On the subject of diet, Dr. Forbes 
is equally in fuvour of moderation. 
Very light meals, and abstinence 
from the varieties of the table d'hote, 
are specially recommended. But we 
suspect that few travellers in the 
vigour of health need trouble them¬ 
selves much in the choice of dishes. 
The digestive organs of a man in 
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constant action, and in the full en¬ 
joyment of his bodily powers, are 
able to answer any reasonable de¬ 
mand that may be made upon them; 
and it matters very little, under such 
circumstances, whether the dinne* 
be composed of hall’-a-dozen entrees 
or a simple eotelette. In Switzer¬ 
land, notwithstanding our authors 
eulogy on the inns, the temptations 
of the table d'hote , generally speak¬ 
ing, are not very likely to seduce the 
traveller into much excess; for, 
however renowned Switzerland may 
be for water, cheese, honey, and but¬ 
ter, the black venison and grisly 
beet and mutton, of animals whose 
ligaments are put to such incessant 
exertion up mountain-tracks, and 
who have really no opportunity of 
growing either fat or tender, are no: 
of a quality to provoke an artificial 
appetite. Upon this point we differ 
widely from Dr. I’orbes. 1 uere are 
some excellent hotels in Switzerland, 
such as the I >auer at Zurich; but 
the Swiss table dilute , with a plenti¬ 
ful supply of disguised dishes, is poor 
and meagre in the fond . 

There is a capital account of the 
baths of the Pfeifers in this book; 
and the author docs good service in 
drawing attention to the insalubrity 
of the situation, lie is of opinion, 
that instead of conferring benefit 
upon nervous invalids, a residence 
here must be productive of injury. 

1 The close, confined atmosphere of 
the whole ravine out of doors,’ he 
observes, 4 with no means of escaping 
from it by paths which an invalid 
couid climb, the hot and damp air of 
the house within, with its low rooi 
and dark galleries, must surely aggra¬ 
vate all sorts of nervous affections/ 
Of the hot springs of Lcuk (which 
enjoy a great reputation in cutaneous 
diseases, chronic rheumatism, and in¬ 
dolent gout) he gives a more favour¬ 
able report. The temperature o 1 
these baths is from Do J to 99 ; and 
here the bathers, who dress and un¬ 
dress in heated rooms adjoining the 
baths, and always retire to a warm 
bed for half-an-hour or an hour 
after bathing, usually remain im¬ 
mersed daily from two to eight hours. 
During this long interval something 
must he done to amuse them, and 
the expedient they have hit upon is, 
perhaps, the last that would occur to 
an Englishman. 


They are clothed (says Dr. Forbes) in 
very long dressing-gowns of flannel, or 
thick linen, reaching from the throat to 
the feet. Thus dressed, both sexes oc¬ 
cupy the same bath. Each person is 
provided with a small floating table, with 
a small basket for holding the hand¬ 
kerchief, snuff, books, &c.; also for eat¬ 
ing off, playing on, &c. At the time 
of our visit none of the baths contained 
more than ten or twelve persons, but we 
saw and heard enough to enable us to 
judge of the strange scene they must 
present when they are quite full; us it 
was, there seemed great sociality and 
mirth among the company. 

The baths of Stachelbcrg, in the 
Linthal, possess superior attractions 
to all the others. The water belongs 
to the class of alkaline sulphurous 
water, containing also some car bonate 
of Lime, sulphate of soda and mag¬ 
nesia, and free carbonic acid gas. 
The frequenters of Harrogate would 
find these springs highly beneficial. 
Nor is it merely from the quality oi 
the water that advantageous results 
might be expected; the situation is 
charming, lying on an elevated spot, 
with a fine bracing air, and present¬ 
ing inducements to constant exercise, 

‘ which,’ says our intelligent physician, 

4 aided ! >y proper diet, would supply 
all the elements necessary for the 
cure of a large proportion of chronic 
diseases/ The truth seems to be, 
that the importance of a healthy 
position and romantic scenery is too 
much overlooked by invalids, who 
commonly suppose that the whole 
virtue of the curative process resides 
in the water alone. This is a grand 
error. Exercise in the open air, 
into which you arc tempted by the 
beauty of the locality and the fresh¬ 
ness of the climate, early hours, and 
temperate living (unavoidable, for 
the most part, in such places), con¬ 
tribute more ef fectually to the reco¬ 
very and establishment of health 
than the most potent waters. 

Turning away Tom the sublime 
passes and eternal ices of Switzerland, 
we will now cross the Alps, peep 
into Italy, and taking ship at Genoa 
convey the reader at onct to the little 
island of Sardinia, which, although 
it gives a title to a king, is as little 
known as the remotest village of 

Siberia. 

The depression that broods oyer 
Sardinia is remarkable. A king 
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derives his regality from it, but his 
kingship is advertized to the world 
only by his domains of Savoy and 
Piedmont; nobody ever wasting a 
tbought upon Sardinia itself,— a little 
island, not more than 170 miles long 
and 70 wide, lying in the middle of 
tHe Mediterranean, almost equidis¬ 
tant from the shores of Spain, France, 
Italy, Sicily, and Africa, and com¬ 
manding from its centre a vast cir¬ 
cumference for commercial purposes, 
which, from the pressure of malignant 
circumstances, within and without, it 
is incapable of turning to account. 
Sardinia has never had any native 
historians, and all that can now be 
traced of its early condition, and the 
sources of the many social evils which 
still linger amongst its population, 
must be sought from other sources, — 
amongst the rest, from the ancient 
remains which are found scattered 
over its surface. Hut these monu¬ 
ments are amongst the mysteries of 
the world. Antiquary after anti¬ 
quary has explored them in vain. 
A variety of theories have been set 
up and knocked down again, and in 
the end we are left upon the strand 
of this picturesque island, to wonder 
over its past history and deplore its 
present calamities. 

Travelling for the recovery of his 
health during the spring of 1843, 
ilr. Tyndale, an Mnglish barrister, 
was induced to make an excursion to 
this neglected island. Becoming in¬ 
terested in its peculiar customs, in 
the character and habits of the peo- 
le, and its bold scenery , he extended 
i> researches beyond the objects to 
which tourists usually direct their 
attention; and accumulating a library 
of Sarde and Italian authors, ancient 
and modern, he set about the task of 
extracting from a chaos of legends 
and superstitions a clear account of 
the country, spread over a personal 
narrative of travels and adventures. 
The work in which Mr. Tyndale has 
given us the fruits of his valuable 
labours is one of the most important 
and attractive which has lor many 
years issued from the press.* 

The early history of Sardinia is too 
obscure to furnish much trustworthy 


data. Its i irst masters, or oppressors, 
were the Carthaginians; then fol¬ 
lowed the Romans, the Vandals, and 
the Cloths, under whose misrule it 
continued to suffer the most bar¬ 
barous severities. It afterwards fell 
into the hands of the Popes, who, as 
usual, assumed the right of giving it 
away; and thus it came into the 
joint custody of the Pisans and the 
Genoese, who, during a |)eriod of 
three hundred years, waged war upon 
each other for its possession, when 
Spain, like the lawyer who decided 
the famous oyster question by swal¬ 
lowing the oyster, stepped in and 
seized upon the island. Various re¬ 
verses ensued, until it was finally 
ceded in 1718 to the Duke of Savoy, 
who accepted the country with the 
title of king. From this point its 
veritable history begins; and now 
were adopted the first measures of 
justice and amelioration which bad 
ever been applied to the affairs of 
the unfortunate Sardes. But a dy¬ 
nasty which rules from a distance 
can never enter thoroughly and faith¬ 
fully into the interests of a depend¬ 
ency, for such was Sardinia, notwith¬ 
standing its historical distinction as 
the source from whence the king 
derived his royalty. In the course 
of time the chief oftices were absorbed 
by Piedmontese subjects, and in ad¬ 
dition to the horrors of internal divi¬ 
sions arising out of the old feudal 
system, the island was convulsed by 
new causes of jealousy and discontent. 
Then came the struggle between 
Buonaparte ami the house of Savoy, 
during which the Sardes displayed a 
gallantry and devotion to their king 
which entitled them to honourable 
and paternal treatment; but when 
they afterwards appealed to him for 
a redress of their grievances, which 
he had partially promised to them, 
their just expectations were frustrated 
by the intrigues of the 1 *ic< 1 montese 
part}’. This royal and most special 
perfidy brought matters to a des¬ 
perate issue. Driven to the last ex¬ 
tremity of despair the people broke 
out into insurrection, and while they 
still offered their fall allegiance to 
the king, they cleared the island of 



* The Island of Sardinia, including Pictures of the Manners ami < ustoms of the 
Sardinians, and Notes on the Antiquities and Modern Objects of Interest in the 
Island : to which is added some Account of the House of Savoy. By John Warn; 
Tyndale, M,A., Barrister-at-Law, 3 vols. London: Bentley, 
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the Piedmontese officials, to whom 
they attributed their wrongs. After 
long and wayward negotiations an 
act of oblivion was passed, and the 
government of Sardinia was at last 
settled on a popular basis. Other 
calamities, however, awaited the un¬ 
fortunate Sardes. The oppression 
of the feudal barons forced them into 
a second rebellion, and the miseries 
consequent upon this event were 
scarcely allayed when the accession 
to the throne of Carlo Eraanuele IV. 
revived a despotic system of govern¬ 
ment, which once more plunged the 
country into anarchy. Heavy tax¬ 
ation, contempt of popular rights, 
and petty tyrannies throughout the 
whole details of the administration, 
marked the course of his pernicious 
rule. From that time to the present 
the partial attempts which have beeu 
made to improve the condition of 
Sardinia have utterly failed, either 
from their incompl eteness, or because 
they were nullified by association 
with measures os’a demoralizing and 
injurious character; and in the end, 
struggling against the burdens of a 
vacillating and cruel policy, we find 
the people sinking under the control 
of the priesthood, the last refuge of a 
cowed and enslaved population. 

Such are the antecedents, and such 
the present state of the island. There 
is no country in Europe in which the 
Homan Catholic priesthood exercise 
so complete an ascendancy, and in 
which the education of the masses is 
so utterly neglected. The island is 
scarred over with churches and eccle¬ 
siastical establishments. To a popu¬ 
lation of between five and six hun¬ 
dred thousand souls,* there are no 
fewer than 3100 priests, including the 
dignitaries of the Church; and up¬ 
wards of 2000 churches, monasteries, 
and other religious foundations; 
giving, says our author, 4 a church 
to about every 262 [sav 300] indi¬ 
viduals/ The superstitious ceremo¬ 
nies and masses which daily take 
place are of incredible frequency. 
The greater part of the life o; the 
]>eople appears to be absorbed in 
them; and as the rectors and higher 
orders ol the clergy reside chiefly in 
the towns, the country districts are 
left to the charge of the vicars, or 


curates, whose scanty pittances, 
drained to support the town luxuries 
of their superiors, arc so insufficient 
for their wants, that they are com¬ 
pelled to resort to other means of 
subsistence, the practice of pious 
frauds being the most prominent 
source of their incomes. One of the 
consequences of this system is that 
the priests are too much occupied in 
contrivances for gaining a livelihood 
to attend to their clerical duties,— 
for which, indeed, they appear to be 
otherwise wholly unqualified by the 
narrowness of their education. Even 
if they had leisure, they are inca¬ 
pable of rendering assistance in the 
public schools over which they no¬ 
minally preside, so that their parish¬ 
ioners are obliged to sc nimble for 
education the best way they can. 
Notwithstanding, however, the pe¬ 
nury of the working clergy, the 
priesthood as a body forms the 
wealthiest class in the island. They 
subsist upon the ignorance and fana¬ 
ticism of the people. 

Amongst the evidences of the bar¬ 
barous condition of society in Sar¬ 
dinia may be mentioned the vendetta, 
which flourishes here as rankly as in 
Corsica. A glance at the Barbagia 
province will yield us sufficient ex¬ 
amples of the general state and habits 
of the people. 

The population of this province 
may be taken, in round numbers, at 
28,'000. There are but three bridges 
in the whole district, cmbraciug a 
superficies of 14G7 English miles; so 
that there is a great annual loss of 
life from drowning, the arts of swim¬ 
ming and restoring animation being 
unknown. Add to this, deaths from 
cold in the pasturages up the bills, 
and the annual victims to the ren- 
detta, estimated at 1 in every 279, and 
we cannot he much surprised to find 
the regular increase in the population 
considerably below the average ol 
other countries. The practice of the 
vendetta and the prevalence of other 
crimes lead to the usual self-banish¬ 
ment of offenders, and the numbers 
who thus fly to the mountains as 
outcasts and fugitives bear to the 
whole population the astounding pro¬ 
portion of I in every 46. There 
are only 3 persons in every 100 who 


* Mr. TyntUle estimates the population at 324,000, but this is too low. He 
appeal's to have adopted the returns ol* 1838. 
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can read or write. The pastoral 
population far exceeds the agricul¬ 
tural ; and there are not more than 
500 1 'iersons employed in trades or 
raechanical pursuits, and it is only 
very recently that the use of the saw 
has been introduced amongst them. 
The monks, like the banditti, live 
upon the people; and it is a moot 
question which of these rapacious 
orders inflicts the' greater amount of 
evil. 

As in all rude and ignorant com¬ 
munities—not that such an excellent 
virtue is on that account to be des¬ 
pised— hospitality is carried to an 
extraordinary pitch amongst the 
Sardes. The necessity for its exer¬ 
cise is accounted for by the paucity 
of regular roads and inns. Mr. 
Tyndale had many etters of intro¬ 
duction, but his hearty reception 
everywhere rendered them nearly 
superfluous. From village to village 
the traveller is sent forward with a 
note or a verbal message, which is 
quite enough to ensure him a wel¬ 
come, and the difficulty is, not to 
obtain entertainment, but to choose 
amongst the numerous hosts who 


E roffer it. In one instance, while 
is servant was presenting a note of 
introduction, Mr. Tyndfue learned 
that a death had just occurred in the 
family, and he immediately apolo¬ 
gized for having intruded under such 
circumstances; but the master of the 
house came out, and seizing him by 
the hand, insisted upon detaining him. 
* Though we have lost a relative,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘we shall gain a friend, 1 
adding, that not to shew hospitality 
to a stranger would be a great re¬ 
proach to them, and would only 
increase their unhappiness. 

Or the ruins which are scattered 
over the surface of Sardinia, the 
Noraghe and the Sc]>olture dc is 
Gigantes are the most remarkable. 
These curious structures have baffled 
the investigations of the archaeologists, 
and remain as impenetrable a mys- 
icry to the erudite as the stones o! 
Carnac, or the round towers of Ire* 
land. The form of the Noraghe, 
which arc always built on natural or 
artificial mounds, is a truncated cone 
or tower, from 30 to GO feet in 
height, and from 100 to 300 feet in 
circumference at the base. The 
entrance seldom exceeds five feet in 
height, and is sometimes so low that 


you must creep in on all-lours. The 
interior consists of one, two, or three 
domed chambers placed one above 
the other, and lessening to the 
summit, with access from the bottom 
by a spiral corridor or irregular 
steps. In the lower chamber there 
are generally two or lour cells or 
niches deeply indented in the ma¬ 
sonry. There are now upwards of 
3000 of these Noraghe in existence ; 
formerly they were more numerous, 
and great dilapidations arc committed 
on those that remain by the country 
people, who find them very con¬ 
venient as quarries to supply them 
with stones for building houses and 
making roads. 

A multitude of theories have been 
hazarded from time to time about 
the origin and uses of these strange 
monuments. One author believes 
them to be trophies of victory; ano¬ 
ther, houses of giants; a third, tombs 
of the antediluvians. Some attri¬ 
bute them to the Iberians, others 
to the Phoenicians or Carthaginians, 
others to the Trojans. Mr. Tymtakj* 
who sifts the arguments of his pre¬ 
decessors in this inquiry at consider¬ 
able length, enters into an elaborate 
examination of the actual structure 
of the Noraghe, and arrives at 
the conclusion that they were temples 
of sacrifice and worship built by the 
early Canaanites in their migration 
when expelled from their own 
country. This hypothesis is ingeni¬ 
ously sustained by a variety of specu¬ 
lations ; but we arc still reduced to 
the necessity of considering all such 
hypotheses as nothing more than 
speculations, and accepting them for 
the present as lights on the path of a 
dim investigation, while we wait for 
some more direct and decisive evi¬ 
dences, should such ever turn up. 

The Sepolture de is Gigantes 
appear to have been what their name 
implies, tombs of giants, or, at all 
events, of men. They consist of a 
series of large stones, running from 
north-west to south-east, enclosing a 
vacant space of from fifteen to thirty- 
six feet long, and from three to six 
wide, the same in depth, covered 
with immense flat stones, and having 
at the south-east end a large head¬ 
stone of from ten to fifteen feet high, 
varying in its form from the square, 
elliptical and conical, to that of 
three-quarters o an egg, with, in 
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many instances, an aperture at its 
base of about eighteen inches. On 
each side of this head-stone runs a 
aeries of stones, forming an arc of 
from twenty to forty feet, the whole 
figure resembling the bow and shank 
of a spur. There can be very little 
doubt, we imagine, of the uses of 
these monuments; but the most 
surprising fact connected with them 
is that there are no vestiges, either 
of the Noraghe or the Sepolture de 
is Gigantcs, to be found in the island 
of Corsica, which bears so close an 
affinity in its usages and traditions 
to Sardinia. 

Mr. Tyndales account of his 
travels over the island is full of in¬ 
terest, developing not merely the pre¬ 
sent state of the population through 
the details of social life and the 
administration of the law, but trac¬ 
ing with great ability the origin of 
their usages, and the eprings of those 
feuds and distinctions which exercise 
such a fatal influence over the na¬ 
tional character. The care he has 
bestowed upon the perplexing topics 
that presented themselves to his 
consideration in the course of his in¬ 
quiries cannot be too highly appre¬ 
ciated; nor would it be possible to 
combine with greater success the 
elements of profound research and 
popular description than he has done 
in his admirable volumes. The 
work is crowded with amusing 
sketches of character, habits, and 
costume ; the views of towns, vil¬ 
lages, and pastoral districts, are 
thrown off with freshness and clear¬ 
ness ; and scarcely a single feature of 
a domestic or political kind has 
escaped the attention of our intelli¬ 
gent traveller. In the short space we 
have given to the notice of his work, 
we have touched upon only - a few 
prominent points; the reader must 
satisfy the larger curiosity which we 
hope we have excited by a perusal of 
the volumes themselves. 

Of the numerous hooks, and their 
name is Legion, which have been 
published within the last twenty 
years upon the United States, few 
are entitled to more attention than 
the travels of Mr. Mackay ;* nor do 
we run much risk of falling back 


upon an exhausted subject by de¬ 
voting a portion of our pages to 
the consideration of them. Social, 
political, and industrial progress in 
America advances at a rate which 
renders the descriptive volume which 
was perfectly true some seven or 
eight years ago as obsolete to-day 
as the travels of Sir John Mande- 
ville. The tourist who should now 
make an excursion though the Union 
with Mrs. Trollope’s book in his 
hand, might be reasonably excused 
for doubting the veracity of one-half 
of that lady's statements. The ma¬ 
jority even of the works which have 
feen subsequently published no 
longer apply to the actual condition 
of a country which, increasing its 
population by sudden and enormous 
accessions, extending its territories 
upon every available opportunity, 
and opening up fresh sources of in¬ 
dustrial speculation with almost fa¬ 
bulous rapidity, can hardly be said 
to present the same aspect for a 
whole year together. America lives 
so 1 fast ’ that her experience outstrips 
that of all other nations. She takes 
in new customs, new views, new 
interests, with a facility which ren¬ 
ders it difficult to follow' her swift 
and erratic course, and catch the 
fluctuations of her contemporary 
existence. The last observer, there¬ 
fore, may always be expected to have 
something to tell us which we have 
not heard before concerning this 
great throbbing continent; and Mr. 
Mackay is an observer of so close 
and earnest a cast, that what he has 
to say may be received with more 
than ordinary confidence. 

lie possesses, also, this advantage 
over most other English travellers— 
that he has lived amongst the people 
for several years. Instead of taking 
his observations from the tables d'hote 
of crowded hotels and the hurricane 
decks o; steamers, where nothing is to 
be seen but a floating population and 
eccentric manners, he has entered 
the domestic circle, mixed largely 
and confidentially with all classes of 
the people, and drawn general de¬ 
ductions from a patient accumulation 
and comparison of facts and opinions. 
Having resided long enough in the 
States to get rid of his English pre- 


* The Western World; or, Travels in the United States in 846-7. By Alexander 
Mackay, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 3 vola. London; Bentley. 
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indices, he is the better enabled to 
judge dispassionately of the country, 
and the result is on the whole so 
favourable, that the reader who 
expects to find in these volumes the 
usual satire upon American breeding, 
and the riotous drama of American 
politics, will be much disappointed. 
Not because Mr. Mackay does not, 
in common with all European tour¬ 
ists, perceive the ludicrous side of 
things in the model republic, but be¬ 
cause he also examines the serious 
and practical side, and lays no more 
stress upon sun ace peculiarities than 
they are worth. 

In the form of a book of travels 
he gives us a mass of valuable ob¬ 
servations upon the whole system of 
the Union, social, industrial, and 
political, selecting his opportunities 
for enlarging on great institutional 
questions at the points which afford 
the most comprehensive view of their 
developement. His journeys tli rough 
the States embrace the whole circuit 
of the Republic, and the information 
he has collected leaves scarcely a 
single topic of importance untouched. 

No writer is better entitled to 
credit for integrity of statement and 
strict independence of opinion; and 
if we are occasionally compelled to 
dissent from his conclusions, it is but 
justice to acknowledge that, so far 
from seeking to sustain them by the 
Stratagems of an advocate, be fur¬ 
nishes us with ample materials to 
enable us to decide tor ourselves. 
1 lis general view of American society 
supplies an instance of the candour 
and fulness of his statements, even 
where we have most occasion to dis¬ 
pute the inferences he draws from 
them. 

He shews tl at the great distinction 
between the forms and classes of 
European society and the free inter¬ 
course of America is to be traced to 
the feudal foundations of the former 
and the ‘equality’ principle of the 
latter. This general statement is 
perfectly true; and had he left the 
question to rest upon this broad 
basis, we should have had no neces¬ 
sity to take exceptions to his opinions. 
But, not satisfied, with a general dis¬ 
tinction, which in its nature admits 
of limitations and modifications, he 
attempts to carry it into details 
which involve a practical contra¬ 
diction of his own theory. 


European society, lie contends, 
consists of a series of different layers, 
which only partially fuse into each 
other. American society, on the 
contrary, in which social equality is 
a recognized principle, exhibits an 
indivisible whole. The way in which 
he worlcs out tills indivisibility is 
curious. 

That which developes itself with us (he 
observes), as the sympathy o class, be¬ 
comes in America the general sentiment 
of society. There is no man there whose 
position every other man does not under¬ 
stand ; each 1ms in himself the key to the 
feelings of his neighbour, and he mea¬ 
sures his sympathies by his own. The 
absence of arbitrary inequalities banishes 
restraint from their mutual intercourse, 
whilst their mutual appreciation of each 
other's sentiments imparts a kindness 
and cordiality to that intercourse, which 
in Europe art* only to be found, and not 
always there, within the ci rcle oi class. 

Passing over the transatlantic jar¬ 
gon about sympathies and sentiments, 
the purpose of this passage is to shew 
that the freedom of intercourse, 
which in Europe exists only within 
particular grades of society, pervades 
the whole body of society in Ame¬ 
rica. Now that which is true as a 
general proposition becomes exceed¬ 
ingly loose and inaccurate when it is 
thus hunted into particulars. In the 
first place, it is obviously inexact to 
assert that there is no social sympa¬ 
thy in Europe beyond class sympathy. 
The establishment of feudal forms 
by no means implies, as a necessary 
corollary, a frontier of repulsion 
between different grades of society. 
In England the point of contact 
between the aristocracy and the 
middle classes is a point of fusion; 
and although they have a distinct 
social position, they present quite as 
indivisible a national wiiolc, and feel 
as united an interest in the common 
welfare, as the citizens of the United 
States. We believe we might go 
much urther, and that we should 
not exceed the truth if we added 
that, as a whole, they are in realty 
more compact; that the very dis¬ 
tinctions of society, which with us 
possess the advantage of being clearly 
defined and solidly founded, contri¬ 
bute materially to the structural 
strength of the community; and that 
the mass which is hound up in these 
closely-knitted layers contains ele¬ 
ments of durability which we look 
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for iu vain iu the broad-east sympa¬ 
thies of American society, than 
which no imaginable ‘sentiment ’ 
of cohesion can be more illusive. 
In the second place, it is equally 
untenable to say that the absence of 
arbitrary inequalities banishes re¬ 
straint from the intercourse of the 
States. And here we will call Mr. 
Mackay as a witno> against himself. 
He tells us very frankly that all this 
appreciation of each other which he 
has been describing as the peculiar 
happiness of the Americans, applies 
only to ‘society in its grander and 
more comprehensive sense;’ and 
when he comes to dissect society in 
its actual workings, he shews clearly 
enough that there exist in America 
much more irritating divisions and 
formidable barriers between the ar¬ 
tificial classes of which that motley 
community is composed, than are to 
be found in the oldest societies of 
Europe, i le tells us that he has 
been talking of society only in its 
‘ out-door sense,’ and not in its 1 in¬ 
door character;* that in fact this free 
and easy intercourse and sympathiz¬ 
ing equality of society in its ‘ com¬ 
prehensive sense,* has no existence 
except in the streets, and that the 
moment you enter a private house 
the flattering deception is dispelled, 
lie sums ii]» the wTiole ease in 
a single line, pregnant with the 
anomalous truth, which he is too 
acute an observer not to have de¬ 
tected :—‘ Equality without, exclusive¬ 
ness within j such seem to he the con¬ 
trasts of American life' We will 
not stop to ask whether the social 
life of a country is understood to be 
the intercourse of the streets or the 
drawing-room; for w'e presume there 
can be no difference of opinion on 
that matter. We find, then, that 
the real social life of America — the 
inner life, the life of families and 
equals—is, in fact, u life of despotic 
exclusiveness, rendered the more 
marked and galling by the absence 
of those claims and privileges which 
impart a recognized character to class 
exclusiveness elsewhere. 1 In-door 
life in America,* says Mr. Mackay, 4 is 
fenced round by as many lines as 
social life in Europe. There is not 
a community there, any more than 
here, but has its fashionable quarter 
and its fashionable circles.* After 
this, what becomes of that principle 


of equality and that universal senti¬ 
ment of sympathy which are said to 
distinguish the intercourse of Ame¬ 
rican society ? 

Yet with this palpable contradic¬ 
tion before him, a com radiation which 
must lead at last to the dissolution of 
the society at whose core it lies, 
Mr. Mackay thinks that the social 
fabric of America represents the final 
perfection towards which all other 
communities are darkly struggling 
through their class impediments, 
lie must state this in his own 
words:— 

Society in America sUffM from tho 
point to which society m Europe is only 
yet tending. The equality of man is, to 
this moment, its corner-stone. As often 
us it has exhibited any tendency to aber¬ 
ration, lias it been brought back again 
to this intelligible and c utial principle. 

This little pnwge is full of falla¬ 
cies. The society of Europe is tend¬ 
ing to no such point; but the society 
of America, on Mr. ftiackay’s own 
shewing, is rapidly tending to the 
opposite point. The equality of man 
is a pure delusion ; and, so i’ar from 
being an intelligible or essential prin¬ 
ciple, it is nothing better than a 
theoretical bubble. It never had 
existence in the w'orld, and never 
can. In America we see that it 
is merely a hollow phrase, and that 
it is practically belied by the actual 
conduct of the people. In all com¬ 
munities, ami in America above ail 
others, which have set up this prin¬ 
ciple, we have seen the worst, the 
most sordid, and the most demoral¬ 
izing of oligarchies and aristocracies 
taking root in the rank soil; lor it 
is the very nature of all communities 
to generate ascendancies in one shape 
or another; and if the predominant 
classes, whether they ascend by the 
force of wealth or intellect, be not 
legitimatized by the stamp of conunon 
assent, and thus held responsible to 
the people at large, their action upon 
the morals, interests, and stability of 
a country must be degrading and 
pernicious. 

The (levelopenont of these 1 ille¬ 
gitimate social distinctions is as pal¬ 
pable in the new communities, which 
arc in a state of incessant formation 
on the confines of civilization in 
America, as in the old communities, 
where they are already established. 
The new settlers, although they all 
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Ntart equal on a common venture, 
betray a mean conventional jealousy 
of each other from the outset:— 

It is singular to witness (says Mi*. 
Mackay) the speedy developement of the 
feeling in a new community, where in¬ 
equality of circumstances is scarcely yet 
known ; w here a! I are, side by side, 
though in different ways, perhaps, equally 
engaged in pursuit of the same end. 
Indeed, it is in these communities that 
the feeling is carried to its most ludicrous 
extent; society in the older ami larger 
cities having assumed a fixed form, in 
which each family has its appropriate 
place ; but in the new* towns, the prize 
of social pre-eminence being yet to be 
striven for, those wlw are uppermost 
for the time being assume a very super¬ 
cilious attitude to those below them. 

And thus the ‘equality principle’ 
works up to the surface in a per¬ 
petual struggle for ascendancy, which, 
at no distant day, must come to an 
open issue, one way or the other. 
The moth that is eating into the 
texture of American society, is some 
preventive process be not adopted, 
will finally gnaw it into shreds. 

Another effect of the out-door 
equality, fraught with similar mis¬ 
chief to the country, is the facility 
which it affords to every man, from 
the highest to the lowest, of becom¬ 
ing a political partizan. The con¬ 
sequent violence of party-spirit in 
America is 6uch as to be almost 
incredible to an European. * The Ke¬ 
pi i hi ic," observes Mr. Mackay, ‘ is one 
universal battle-field, and the nura- 
l*er of politicians keeps pace with the 
census.’ It is difficult to comprehend 
how, under such circumstances, the 
process of rational legislation can 
make head against the turbulent 
passions and absurd pretensions of 
the multitude. Every man in Ame¬ 
rica is a politician. Educated or 
uneducated, his first plunge in life is 
into the exciting drama of politics. 
He begins in his township, where he 
fights local and petty questions with 
a heat and virulence of most ex¬ 
aggerated intensity. He next as¬ 
cends to Ids county, which has its 
legislative as well as its executive 
functions; and the whole aim of his 
life henceforth is to reach the plat¬ 
form of the Union. In fact the life 
of an American is what Pope describes 
to be the life of a wit, ‘a warfare 
upon earth.’ How he carries on his 
industrial in conjunction with his 


party occupations is absolutely mar¬ 
vellous; and it is evident from the 
universality of this political fury, 
and from the infinite variety of direc¬ 
tions into which it carries the popu¬ 
lation, and the infinite diversity of 
opinions its generates, that the busi¬ 
ness of politics in America, to use 
Cousin Jonathan’s expressive figure 
of speech, must be frequently thrown 
into a condition of * tarnation smash.' 

The question of slavery, the great 
canker of t ie Shite, is examined by 
Mr. Mackay with much dispassion¬ 
ateness and philosophical acumen. 
He deplores the existence of slavery 
as earnestly as the most uncompro¬ 
mising abolitionist; but he recog¬ 
nizes that grave clement in the case 
which the abolitionist refuses to ac¬ 
knowledge— the practical dilficulty 
of emancipation. his is really the 
end to which all discussion on the 
question must lie finally reduced. 
Even the slave-owners themselves 
have long since given up the defence 
of slavery on every ground except 
that of political expediency: the 
devil’s plea, no doubt, but a plea, 
nevertheless, from which we caunot 
discover any means of escape. That 
they should come at last to rest it 
upon this single issue is not only an 
important concession to humanity, 
but has the further effect of clearing 
away all sentimental sophistries anil 
narrowing the dispute to a tangible 
point. 

The cuckoo cry against Congress 
for not interfering in the matter 
must be referred to ignorance of the 
fact that Congress has no power of 
interference whatever. It is one ol’ 
the cases that do not come witiiin its 
province. The whole ignominy, 
therefore, of slavery ia ; ls, not on the 
]>eople of America in their aggregate 
capacity, but on the southern States 
in their individual capacity alone. 
Whether the framers of the consti¬ 
tution acted wisely or consistently in 
regarding slavery as a question of 
property, and leaving it, under that 
pretext, to the domestic legislation 
of each separate State, is another 
consideration, Mr. Mackay is of 
opinion that their decision in that 
respect was wise and provident, seeing 
that if Congress had been invested 
with a jurisdiction enabling it to 
abolish slavery, it i amt also have 
had the power of retaining it, and 
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that Congress might have availed 
itself of that power. We differ 
wholly from Mr. Mackay, whose 
reasoning on this view of the case is 
singularly weak. In the first place, 
the framers of a constitution whose 
motto was that all men are created 
equal, committed a flagrant outrage 
on their own principle in sanctioning 
the doctrine which asserted a right 
of property in slaves. It is nothing 
to the purpose to say that they found 
slavery already existing, and were not 
chargeable with having introduced 
it. It is quite true that they bund 
the institution in existence, but it is 
also true that they defined and 
adopted it, and by declaring it to be 
a question, not of human rights but 
of individual property, gave an au¬ 
thoritative stamp to it from which all 
their subsequent difficulties have 
arisen. By thus treating it as a 
question of property, they precluded 
themselves for ever from taking the 
sense of the people at large upon its 
continuance, and dealing with it in 
the spirit of the constitution. Mr. 
Mackay’s apprehensions, that if Con¬ 
gress had reserved to itself this right 
it might have used it for the ex¬ 
tension rather than the abolition of 
slavery, is surely unfounded. It 
would have been as impossible for 
Congress to have violated the fun¬ 
damental dogma upon which its own 
independence was built up, as it 
would be for the Queen of England 
to abolish the two t louses of Par¬ 
liament. It is, perhaps, a lucky 
thing, that in declaring their own 
independence the Americans did not 
at the same time brmally declai e the 
independence of the slave population. 
The instantaneous manumission of 
black and white simultaneously might 
have been productive ol inconvenient 
results; but it is an indelible dis¬ 
grace to the framers of the constitu¬ 
tion that they did not expressly re¬ 
serve to the Federal Legislature full 
power to deal with the question, 
subject to prudent conditions as to 
mode and time. The consequence 
of not having reserved such power 
is, that slavery in the south is out¬ 
growing all conceivable possibility of 
abolition, and that it is probably 
destined, within the next quarter of 


a century, to lead to the dismember¬ 
ment of the Republic. It has al¬ 
ready become a sheer absurdity to 
think of purchasing the freedom of 
a slave population upwards of three 
millions in number, the cost price of 
their freedom amounting to no lem 
a sum than two hundred millions 
sterling! 

But it is time to take leave of the 
Ignited States, and pass over into 
Central America, of which strange, 
wild, and little explored country, we 
have a succinct account written by 
Mr. By am, an English officer, who 
spent two years amongst the vol¬ 
canoes of that effervescent region.* 
Mr. Byam was tempted to visit the 
interior partly from a constitutional 
love of adventure, partly from bis 
love of field and forest sports, and 
partly from the brilliant reports he 
tiad heard of the mineral wealth of 
the soil,—all of which turned out to 
be gross exaggerations. 

Landing at Reale jo, where he 
caught the low fever of that pesti¬ 
lential coast, lie made his way to 
Leon, about thirty leagues up the 
country. Here he found two Eng¬ 
lish gentlemen residing; and, accom¬ 
panied by one of them, he struck 
into the interior, about 120 miles 
higher up, where he and his friend 
cleared a piece of land on an elevated 
spot close to a delicious stream, and 
building two huts, or ranchos , sat 
down to enjoy the solitary delights 
of hunting the auriferous waters 
and the savage woods. His friend, 
however, seems to have got very 
soon tired of the adventure, leaving 
Mr. Byam alone in the wilderness 
with a few servants, followers, and 
miners in embrj/o. Potent must be the 
enchantments of a sporting life which 
could detain a tourist under such 
circumstances, in such a situation, 
for a term of two years! 

The most noticeable incident in 
the history of the straggling and in¬ 
dolent population of Central Ame¬ 
rica is their taste for revolutions. 

1 1 ardly a month passes that there is 
not a total bmleverscmcvt of the con¬ 
stituted authorities in some part of 
this fiery soil. ‘ Should there be no 
revolution in Leon,’ observes Mr. 




* Wild Life in the Interior of Central America. By George Byam, late 43d 
Light Infantry, London; John W. Parker. . • . . i -\i teftoSS? 
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By a r i, 4 Guatemala has pronounced 
for some thing or some one; should 
Guatemala or St. Miguel happen to 
be quiet, and enjoy a short breathing 
time, there is a revolt in the Hon¬ 
duras, or an emeute in Granada or 
Segovia; and the beaten party comes 
to Leon, or any other place, to re¬ 
quest assistance in regaining their 
places, promising at the same time 
the plunder of some or other of 
their native towns, as the kind re¬ 
ward of their aid.’ And yet in the 
face of this eternal insubordination, 
the outer forms of government ap¬ 
pear to be carried on with a curi¬ 
ous regularity; and the mass of the 
people—the ninety-nine in the hun¬ 
dred— are perfectly tranquil and 
orderly, and take no part whatever 
in the ebullitions of the patriotic 
banditti, who from time to time, 
with unfailing recurrence, lay waste 
their homesteads, burn their villages, 
and shoot their priests and magis¬ 
trates. 

The disturbing element of these 
volcanic provinces is traced by M r. 
Byarn to a handful oi ill-paid and 
worse - fed soldiers, kept by each 
State, apparently for no other purpose 
than to overturn it whenever they 
choose to take the project into their 
heads. These ferocious little bands 
are composed ol the most abandoned 
scoundrels that can be procured; 
and, although the least show of re¬ 
sistance on the part of the inhabit¬ 
ants would be sufficient to crush 
every attempt at revolt, such is the 
general apathy or cowardice of the 
people, that not a finger is moved 
when the military desperadoes turn 
out to sack the towns and murder 
the authorities. L'he manner of 
these impromptu revolutions is thus 
graphically depicted:— 

Leon, being the capital of the pro¬ 
vince of Nicaragua, and head-quarters 
for the troops, may contain fifty thousand 
inhabitants, and about three hundred 
dissolute soldiers: and it is bv this mere 

* V 

handful ol ruffians, or rather by a portion 
of them, that revolutions are effected. 
A subaltern officer gains over a portion 
of the men, with promises of plunder, 
increased pay, and promotion for the 
non-commissioned officers to the com¬ 
missions soon to be vacant. They await 
the time when the barrack-guard and 

ntries wall be all composed of the men 


so gained over. The barracks are then 
taken possession of in the night; the 
commandant’s house stormed and plun¬ 
dered ; and the next morning a few vol¬ 
leys of musketry make the people ac¬ 
quainted with the fact that their late 
commandant and his adherents have been 
placed on the fatal banqueta * and have 
made vacancies for the successful rebels, 
who may most likely be destined to suf¬ 
fer the lex talionis within a very few 
months. 

The celerity with which these 
cmeutes are accomplished may help 
to account or their frequency, lav¬ 
ing relieved themselves of the autho¬ 
rities, the new Government immedi¬ 
ately proceed to levy contributions. 
Whoever refuses to pay, is taken 
out and put to death. All the horses 
and mules are then seized, and the 
soldiers take to the field fora pre¬ 
datory excursion; visiting the neigh¬ 
bouring towns and villages, plunder¬ 
ing, burning, performing other ini¬ 
quities to satisfy their lawless pas¬ 
sions, and amassing a sufficient 
amount o treasure to enable them 
to take their ease upon their spoils 
until another revolution breaks out, 
and they come to be treated them¬ 
selves just as they had on’y a 'ew 
weeks before treated their prede¬ 
cessors. And thus revolves, in an 
eternal round of slaughter and ra¬ 
pine, the wheel of government in 
the sunny provinces of Central Ame¬ 
rica. . 

Mr. liyam seems to have suffered 
no annoyance from the lively changes 
which were rung in high places. ! le 
was away in the depths of the forest, 
hunting wild cattle, stalking deer, 
shooting vultures, netting alligators, 
and amusing himself from sunrise to 
sundown with endless varieties of 
strange birds, beasts, and reptiles. 
His sketches of these scenes are writ¬ 
ten in the fresh and natural style 
that becomes a genuiue sportsman; 
and the true lover of such vigorous 
and somewhat dangerous pleasures 
will enter with zest into his descrip¬ 
tions. But all human enjoyments 
have their drawbacks. After scour¬ 
ing thicket, tracking rivers, and gal¬ 
loping over prairies, all day long, 
the English sportsman, accustomed 
to mirth and good cheer on his re¬ 
turn, would find himself, we suspect, 
thrown into rather untoward cir- 


* The seat upon which prisoners are placed when about to be shot. 
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cumstauces in the solitary rancho. 
Mr. Byam, who is not the man to 
shrink from any contingencies an¬ 
nexed to the sport he glories in, con- 
• esses as much. * I could not wish,’ 
he says, ‘a party better sport than 
they would find within ten miles of 
my ranchos; but then l believe they 
would wish themselves home in time 
to dress for dinner!' 

The lasso is employed here by the 
1 ndians; but, owing to the quantity 
of underwood on the surface, they 
are not so exjxnrt in the use of it as 
the Chilians or other dwellers in an 
open country. Amongst the customs 
peculiar to the place, is that o: tying 
the lasso to the horse's tail, instead 
of to the overall girth or pummel of 
the saddle. ‘ Suppose,' inquired Mr. 
Byam, ‘that the bull, instead ol 
being checked when noosed, got the 
best of it, what would happen then ?' 
‘ He goes away, lasso, tail, and all/ 
was the reply. 

Amongst the strange sights wit¬ 
nessed by our sportsman, we must 
specially mention that of the king of 
the vultures, when we shall dismiss 
his book with a hearty commend¬ 
ation to all gentlemen who, having 
passed through their novitiate in the 
game list, yearn for bolder enter¬ 
prises iri lands of panthers, pumas, 
and tiger-cats. 

The king of the vultures, we 
learn, is treated with extraordinary ce¬ 
remony and respect by the commoner 
species of vulture. Whenever his 
majesty appears the meaner birds 
remove to a distance, and on hover¬ 
ing wing attend his course; and 
when his majesty condescends to feed 
upon an accidental piece ol' carrion 
that lies blistering in the sun, his 
courtiers make a circle round him, 
and obsequiously wait until his 
majesty has dined, and then fall to 
themselves. Mr. Byam had heard 
of this in Peru, but never witnessed 
it until one day, when he happened 
to be standing at about a hundred 
yards from the dead body of a mule 
he had lost, and upon which a cloud 
of vultures had settled. Presently 
there came grandly sailing through 
the air the king of the vultures, and 
the whole tribe instantly rose and 
fluttered away, some alighting on 


neighbouring trees, and others form¬ 
ing a ring round his majesty, who 
descending upon the carcase made a 
most voluptuous meal. Not a single 
bird moved till he had finished nis 
repast, and when his majesty took 
his departure, ‘ with a heavier wing 
and slower flight than on his n ni¬ 
val, ’ his loyal subjects resumed their 
feed upon the scanty remains of the 
royal feast. Mr. Byam afterwards 
witnessed similar instances several 
times. 

A book upon New Zealand by 
Mr. Power,* the son of a popular 
favourite, who will long be remem¬ 
bered as one of the most distinguished 
ornaments of the stage, calls us to 
scenes of a very different character 
from those of America, North, South, 
or Central. Mr. Power holds an 
appointment in the Commissariat, 
and in the course of the wanderings 
en joined by that locomotive service, 
was despatched to New Zealand at a 
time when the islands were in a 
paroxysm of confusion arising out of 
the land question, and when, for 
want of roads and accommodation in 
the interior, it was a business of no 
trifling peril to make bis way to and 
from the different points of his des¬ 
tination. Polio wing the lines of 
bis journeys and adventures we get a 
clear view of the country, am 1 ac¬ 
quire a closer interest in its develope- 
ment through the personal narrative 
than if the author, like most others 
who have written on the same sub¬ 
ject, had restricted himself to discus¬ 
sion and description. During the 
period of his residence there, he had 
the satisfact ion of seeing Small, strag¬ 
gling, and insecure villages grow up 
into towns; harbours, formerly bare 
and desolate, filled with shipping; 
and trackless ranges of hill and 
valley drawn into the circle of civili¬ 
zation by excellent roads and agri¬ 
cultural settlements. We have read 
no account of New Zealand which 
more completely brings out the 
actual features and resources ol the 
country. Mr, Power's examination 
of the difficulties which have hitherto 
obstructed the progress of the colony, 
and baffled the expectations of emi¬ 
grants, is creditable alike to his judg- 


* Sketches in New Zealand, with IVn and Pencil. By W, 'Tyrone Power, 
D.A.C.G. London : Longman and Co. 
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incut and his integrity. lie does 
not affect to evade the charges of 
mismanagement and indiscretion 
which have been brought against 
the New Zealand Company and the 
Government, and he ascribes to the 
vigorous system of Governor Grey 
the present comparative tranquillity 
of the islands. But even that system 
requires revision in some particulars, 
•specially in the all-important matter 
of land-letting. The temptations in 
the way of soil, atmosphere, and 
markets, which are thrown open to 
the emigrant in New Zealand, are 
extremely fascinating; but small 
capitalists must not suffer their 
imagination to run away with their 
judgment on such poiuts. Mr. 
Power states the case very fairly. 
He is certainly very much charmed 
with the country,and thinks there is 
no spot of earth to compare with it; 
but this is the language of a gentle¬ 
man who was not compelled by 
necessity to live in New Zealand, and 
who could afford in parting from its 
shores to indulge in a little poetry of 
regret. To the emigrant he speaks in a 
different tone; pointing out explicitly 
the difficulties against which he will 
have to contend, shew ing him the pro¬ 
bable results of the speculations to 
which he will be invited according to 
the nature of his pursuits, and giving 
him much judicious practical advice, 
that goes a considerable way to 
lower the enthusiasm which his flat¬ 
tering account of the colony might 
otherwise excite. 

Having promised the reader to 
bring him back again iu half-an-hour 
from this excursion amongst the tra¬ 
vellers, we will now drop him at 
No. 36 Charing Cross, where an Ame¬ 
rican gentleman, of the name of 
Colman, has taken up his lodgings, 
for the purpose of making observa¬ 
tions upon our domestic manners and 
customs, with the intention, which 
he modestly deprecates in the face of 
the fact itself, of publishing the same 
to enlighten the world. The two 
volumes in which he has accom¬ 
plished his intentions are justly enti¬ 
tled to a distinguished place amongst 
the curiosities of literature.* 

Mr. Colman brought over to this 


country numerous letters of intro¬ 
duction, which he appears to have 
turned to account with indefatigable 
activity. His letters introduced him 
into the highest circles, where he 
was received so frankly and hospi¬ 
tably, that, in the fulness oJ bis 
gratitude, be resolved to amuse his 
countrymen on his return with 
minute descriptions of the interiors 
of the houses he had visited, and 
personal sketches of his entertainers 
and their friends. Such was the 
extraordinary pressure of the kind¬ 
ness which was shewn to him, that 
he frequently favours us with lists of 
the invitations under which his table 
was wont to groan of a morning, not 
merely to dinners, and balls, and 
soir&es, but to the country-houses 
and grand establishments of the 
nobility, who used to scramble for 
his company at the close of the 
London season. The charge o f ex¬ 
clusiveness which the Americans 
bring against the aristocracy of this 
country must have struck Mr. 
Colman as being a pure invention of 
republican jealousy; for here was a 
private individual, apparently not 
very well acquainted with the eti¬ 
quette of high life, and opening his 
eyes with wonder at the most familiar 
usages of good society, who found no 
more difficulty in establishing him¬ 
self at the dinner-tables and boudoirs 
of dukes and duchesses than he would 
have done at the bar or table d'hote 
of an American hotel. But this, the 
most astonishing feature in his visit 
to England, does not seem to have 
occasioned him the least surprise. 
!lc took it all as it came with ad¬ 
mirable self-complacency, and moved 
about amongst lords and ladies—not 
exactly as if he had been accustomed 
to such associations, but with a ree- 
doin and perseverance which, we 
hope we may say without offence, 
are peculiarly characteristic of Ame¬ 
rican breeding. . 

In this country wc have certain 
notions about the sacredness of 
private intercourse, under the secu¬ 
rity of which we never dream o 
suspecting that the guest whom w T e 
receive at our table, ant 1 admit to 
our family confidence, is all the time 
taking notes of our household ar- 


* European Life and Manners; in Familiar Letters to Friends. By Henry 
Colman, Author of European Agriculture, ike. 2 yoIs. Boston : Little and Brown. 
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rangements, which he intends at his 
leisure to lay bare to the public. 
If such a suspicion were to occur to 
us, we should know how to treat the 
person who should be found guilty 
of such an outrage. But it is the 
last suspicion that would arise in the 
mind oi an English gentleman. In¬ 
capable of so flagrant a violation of 
propriety himself, the supposition 
never presents itself that the stranger 
whom he is entertaining under the 
guarantee of a letter of introduction 
is a spy upon his domestic life. Yet 
we have had some experiences in this 
way which, if we were not unwilling 
to believe that there are many such 
people as Mr. Willis in the world, 
ought to put us upon our guard 
when an American pays a visit of 
curiosity to England. Of Mr. Col- 
man's antecedents we know nothing; 
and have no means of judging of his 
position, tastes, habits, or acquire¬ 
ments, except from his book. And 
to judge of him out of his book alone, 
we are compelled to arrive at a con¬ 
clusion not very flattering to the 
delicacy of his nature or the gentle¬ 
ness o his breeding. It is not alone 
that he enters into petty details con¬ 
cerning houses in which he appears 
to have been treated with the most 
confiding liberality, but that he is 
really unconscious of having com¬ 
mitted a social delinquency in putting 
them into print, and sending them 
across the Atlantic into the heart of 
the very society whose misplaced 
hospitality he thus grossly abuses. 
Fortunately, his book is of a remark¬ 
ably innocuous cktaracter, considering 
the kind of materials of which it is 
composed. The people who are 
ostentatiously catalogued in it may 
be mortified at having been duped 
into the reception of a person capable 
of conferring this sort of notoriety 
upon them, but for tiie rest, they 
will be abundantly amused at the use 
he has made of their acquaintance. 

The secret of all such American 
revelations may be traced to the real 
love of finery and aristocratic con¬ 
nexions which urks at the bottom 
of blustering Republicanism. An 
American, who storms the loudest 
about citizenship and equality, is the 
first man to he caught by a star or a 
blue riband. There is nothing he 
takes such delight in relating to his 
countrymen, after he has made the 


rand tour of ! Ingland, as the honou r 
e had of dining with Lord A., or 
breakfasting with Lady B.; and the 
newly-acquired gentility with which 
he varnishes his descriptions only 
betrays the vulgar ambition he tries 
in vain to conceal. Mr. Co)man's 
book is full of this paltry admira¬ 
tion of rank and titles. He is per¬ 
petually parading the names of lords 
and members of parliament with 
whom he w r as thrown into association, 
and never omits an opportunity of 
dwelling on the magnificence of their 
establishments, the number and pomp 
of their lackeys, and the amount of 
their incomes. But it is time to let 
Mr. Colman tell his own story, which 
he can do much better than anybody 
else. 

From the importance which he 
attaches to the common routine of 
1 higlish households of the upper class, 
it might be inferred that his domestic 
experiences elsewhere must have been 
of a singularly irregular and vagrant 
cast. We take one passage entire, 
in which he depicts the course of 
proceedings in the house of an English 
gentlemau, hoping the reader will 
not think the space thrown away, for 
the sake of seeing how things which 
are commonplace to him assume 
strange and gigantic shapes in the 
mirage of the American imagination. 

As soon as you arrive at the house, 
your name is announced, your port¬ 
manteau is immediately taken into your 
chamber, which the servant shews yen, 
with every requisite convenience and 
comfort. At Lord Spencer’s, the watch 
opens your door in the night to see if all 
is safe, as his house was once endangered 
by a gentleman’s reading in bed ; mid if 
he should find your light hurtling after 
you had retired,excepting the night taper, 
or you reading in bed, without a single 
word he would stretch out a long ex¬ 
tinguisher and put it out. [!] In the 
morning, a servant comes in to let you 
know the time, in season for you to dress 
for breakfast. At half.past nine you go 
in to family prayers, it’ you find out the 
time. They arc happy to have the guests 
attend, but they are never asked. The 
servants are all assembled in the room 
fitted for a chapel. They all kneel, and 
the master of the house, or a chaplain, 
reads the morning service. As soon as 
it is over they all wait until he and his 
guests retire, and then the breakfast is 
served. At breakfast there is no cere¬ 
mony whatever. You are asked by the 
servant what vou will have, tea or coffee, 
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<wr you get up and help yourself. Dry 
toast» boiled eggs, and bread and butter 
are on the ta) le; and on the side-table 
you will find cold ham, tongue, beef, &c., 
to which you carry your own plate and 
help yourself, and come back to the 
breakfast-table and sit as long as you 
please. 


We will not pursue the enumera¬ 
tion of the wonderful incidents of a 
like kind which mark the rest of the 
day, — io\v letters for the mail are 
4 put into the post-box in the entry, 
and are sure to go ,*' how the guest, 
when he goes to his chamber to dress 
for dinner, finds his ‘dress-clothes 
brushed and folded in the nicest 
manner, and cold water, and hot 
water, and clean napkins in the great¬ 
est abundance; 1 how the author 
never dined out, ‘ even in a private, 
untitled family,’—for it seems lie 
sometimes dined amongst the simple 
gentry,—where there were less than 
three or four, and sometimes as many 
9M eight and nine, servants in attend¬ 
ance ; and how they were all in full 
dress, ‘ the liveried servants in livery, 
and the upper servants in plain, gen- 
tlemanly dress, but all with white 


eravats, which are likewise mostly 
worn by the gentlemen iu dress. 1 
Passing over a variety of particulars 
| of this curious nature, we come to 
f=onie other equally acute observa¬ 
tions upon the habits and manners 
of the English. At eleven o'clock at 
I night, the guest takes his bed-candle 
| and bids good night. In Scotland 


you are expected to shake hands 
night and morning, but in England 
they are more reserved. You come 
down to breakfast in undress, but it 
is understood that you must be iu 
full dress at dinner,—‘ straight coat, 
black satin or white waistcoat, silk 
stockings and pumps, but not gloves ; 
snd if you dine abroad in London, 
you keep your hat in your hand 

go in to dinner, when you 
give it to a servant or leave it in an 
anteroom. 1 The following account 
of an English dinner shews that Mr. 
Colman had his eyes about him when 
be was enjoying the luxurious enter¬ 
tainments to which he had the hap¬ 
piness of being invited :— 


Sometimes no dishes are put upon the 
ft table until the soup is done with, but at 
| other times there are two covers besides 
the soup. The soup is various ; in Scot- 
| land it is usually what they call kodge- 
VOL. XL, NO, CCXXXVII. 


podge, a mixture of vegetables with some 
meat. After soup the fish cover is re¬ 
moved, and this is commonly served 
round without any vegetables, but cer¬ 
tainly not more than one kind. After 
fish come the plain joints, roast or boiled, 
with potatoes, peas or beans, and cauli¬ 
flowers, Then sherry wine is handed 
round by the servant to every one, Ger¬ 
man wine is offered to those who prefer 
it; this is always drunk in green glasses. 
Then come the entries , which consist of 
a variety of French dishes and hashes; 
then champagne is offered; after this 
remove, come ducks, or partridges, or 
other game; after this, the bon-bons , 
puddings, tarts, sweetmeats, blancmange 
then cheese, and bread, and a glass of 
Btrong ale is handed round; then the 
removal of the upper cloth, &c. 

The reader may probably detect a 
slight inaccuracy in the order of the 
feast, but let that go. It seems that 
cigars or pipes are never offered, and 
Mi at the ladies retire soon after the 
removal of the cloth. This is not 
all. We are elsewhere informed that 

Each guest is, of course, furnished 
with a clean napkin, which, after dinner, 
is never left on the table, but either 
thrown into your chair or upon the floor 
under the table. 

There are two sides to every man's 
life; and, having seen how luxuri¬ 
ously Mr. Colman dined with the 
great people, we will now follow him 
to his lodgings in London, and see 
how he bred on such days as he 
happened not to dine out with the 
aristocracy. Mr. Colman is a phi¬ 
losopher, and, notwithstanding his 
flourish of napkins, his green glasses, 
and French hashes, he does not 
hesitate to confess that when he was 
left to his own resources he was con¬ 
tent to put up with an eating- 
house:— ° 

My dinner is ordinarily taken at a 
chop-house or restaurant, from one shil¬ 
ling and sixpence to two shillings, without 
wine. The charges at one of the principal 
eating-houses in Piccadilly, where the 
cooking is good, and where, I am told, 
they sometimes dine a thousand persons 
a-day, are as follows : — A plate of roast 
beef, 8d.; potatoes, Id.; celery, 2d.; 
turnip or cabbage, 2d. ; bread, Id.; pud¬ 
ding or apple pie, 4d. ; pint of ale, 4d. ; 
servant, Id. In houses where you cut 
; am the joint, the dinner, without wine, 
usually amounts to half-a-crown, or 2s. 
6d. ; and the servant’s fee is 3d., or a 

■ r L ‘ a( ’h shilling, and a penny for 
the boy who brings the beer. 

Great was the fall thereof, my 

T 
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countrymen! We could have borne 
the bill of fare of the great houses, 
but that Mr. Oolman should have 
been su lie red to descend to plates of 
beef, and a penny to the boy who 
brings the beer, is a slur upon our na¬ 
tional respectability which he might 
have spared us. If the nobility of 
England had known where he dined 
on his vacant days, they would have 
conspired to have kept him out of 
the eating-house in Piccadilly, where 
they dine a thousand a-day. 

A gobe-moiiche, who goes about 
with open mouth to catch all the 
information he can get, and who 
swallows it wholesale, is sure to be 
imposed upon; and of all gobe - 
•mooches there is none so likely to be 
choked in this way as your prying 
and poking American, who never 
takes the trouble to test the correct¬ 
ness of what he hears, and is ready 
to believe the most extravagant 
statements on the least credible au¬ 
thority. From a vast number of 
atomic observations scattered over 
tbese volumes we have culled the 
fol i owing accurate and original items: 

Mr. Oolman believes that the wine- 
houses and druggists’ shops are open 
all night, and has made the dis¬ 
covery that English ladies never use 
false curls; 11 lat they have the good 
sense to wear pattens in walking; 
that they never wear a pair of white 
satin shoes or white gloves more 
than once; and that it‘ they find a 
person of inferior rank wearing the 
same dress as themselves (although 
it does not appear how they contrive 
to wear the same dress), they di¬ 
rectly throw it aside. lie tells us 
that there are carriages for children 
with goats harnessed to them in the 
parks of London, and that at ail 
public comers and places of resort, 
you find donkeys saddled for young 
people. Donkeys there are no doubt 
to be found at all places of resort, 
but we do not remember to have seen 
them saddled. Nobody, he says, 
knows nobody in London; and there 
are never any salutations in the 
streets, except when a couple of 
washerwomen meet to drink gin. He 
tells us that in England the medical 
profession is divided into three 
classes,—the surgeon, the physician, 
and the apothecary, and that there 
are general practitioners who are all 
three; that the English never say, 


‘ Send for a doctor,’ but * Send for a 
medical man and that invalids are 
never spoken of as being sick, but 
ill. He says that at the Surrey 
Theatre he saw three well-dressed 
men sit the greater part of the 
evening in the dress-circle, in the 
front of the box, with their hats on. 
and their legs hanging over in the pit . 

( Tell an Englishman this,* he adds, 
‘ and he would have no doubt they 
were Americans,* This is a mistake. 
An Englishman would have no doubt 
that Mr. Colman was labouring under 
an optical delusion. He cites the 
name of a certain duke who is known 
not to be one of the richest of our 
nobility, whose income, he assure 
us, is 300,000/. a-year; and he says 
that the charge of the barber for 
dressing the hair of a lady going to 
court is 51. Upon the subject oF 
distances he gives us some curious 
information. He went to see a farm 
at Croydon, which is some ten or 
eleven miles from town, and upon 
his return home amused himself by 
‘recalling the different conveyances 
by which he had accomplished bis 
journey ;* that is to say, not actually 
recalling the conveyances, but cal¬ 
culating the distance he had travelled, 
i he result was as follows :—‘ I went 
four miles in a steamboat; five miles 
in an omnibus; twenty-two miles by 
railroad; and 1 walked fourteen 
miles, besides walking over the farm.’ 
He considers Islington to be four 
miles from Charing Cross, and says 
that Chiswick Gardens are seven 
miles from London ; and that when 
he reached the first carriage in the 
line waiting for its turn to set down 
at the gate, he was then nearly three 
miles from the place. 

The style is which the book is 
written has a certain propriety in 
reference to the matter, which will 
;o some way to reconcile the noble 
iords and ladies whose names are so 
thickly strewn over Mr. Cohuan’s 
pages to the immortality be ha> 
conferretl upon them. I t alounds 
in peculiarities of that kind which is 
said to endanger the skull of Priscian, 
and phrases which we believe are 
indigenous to the States. Here are 
a few specimens:— 

He (Lord Bathurst), and several others^ 
wished me to be presented, and k*+ 
offered me his sword, and knee and shoe- 
buckles, &c. 
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] x>rd Yarborough, tr here I go to-mor¬ 
row, I have never seen. 

1 go from here to-morrow. 

The ^ame responsiblenets applies to an 
author. * • 

They live elegantly about five miles out 
of town. I have a knife and fork and 
a bed there whenever, as they are pleased 
to say, I will do them the favour to oc¬ 
cupy them . 

I consider ftammohun Roy as one of 
tile greatest mindt that ever appeared on 
earth ; and to be ranked with such minds 
as Newton, Locke, and Milton. 


But we have had enough of Mr. 
Column, and will drop the curtain 
upon a book ’which appears to have 
been put together for no higher or 
more intelligible purpose than that of 
announcing to the author's friends in 
America the names of the great peo¬ 
ple in England at whose i louses he 
breakfasted, dined, and slept. One 
word at parting. We promise him 
that, should he return to this coun¬ 
try, he will never be asked to their 
houses again. 


WRITTEN ON THE SEINE. 


F are the same, ve meadows and green banks, 
And pastures level to the river’s edge; 

Ye shores with poplars fringed in graceful ranks, 
And towns that nestle under rocky ledge; 


Ye island spots of greenery, fast embraced 
By the dividing arms of this fair stream, 

Which, parting for a moment, meet in haste, 

And then in breadths of lake-like beauty gleam. 


The quiet cattle, feeding quietly, 

They seem the very same l saw of yore ; 
And the same picture lives upon mine eye, 
Methinks, that lived upon mine eye before. 


Fair were ye, seen of old; ye now are fair, 

As ye were then : and not a change appears, 
Unless that all doth stranger beauty wear, 

This time beholden through a mist of tears. 


For oh, ye streams, ye meadows, and ye hills, 
To which there cometh no mutation nigh, 
Strange trouble at your sight my bosom fills, 
You looking at me with this changeless eye. 


It troubles me that ye, unfeeling things, 

Should be exempted from our tears and fears, 
While we—the lords of nature and its kings— 
Servile remain to all the changeful years. 


On this swift-sliding flood I sail once more, 

Whose beauty brings unutterable pain; 

For ye who saw with me this sight before, 

Three were ye—but, oh! where are now the twain ? 

Ye are not here : the streams, the hills are here, 

They look on me with tl teir unaltered eye; 

Dowered with a strength eternal they appear, 

And we like weak wan phantoms flitting by. 


R. C.T 
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MADAME HE CAM IER. 


T HE position occupied by Madame 
Recamier in French society, and 
the influence which she exercised over 
it, entitle her to be considered as one 
of the most remarkable persons of 
our age. At the same time, to those 
who did not enjoy the happiness of her 
acquaintance, the secret of the influ¬ 
ence of which we speak, and to which 
there has been nothing equal in re¬ 
cent times, must, unless the cause of 
it be explained, remain in mystery. 
I have so frequently been asked 
by her countrymen and my own, 
in what the fascination of Madame 
Recamier consisted,—how it was that 
after the loss of fortune, youth and 
beauty, she still retained an unques¬ 
tioned and unequalled empire over 
men’s minds,—that I venture to at¬ 
tempt some explanation of the pro¬ 
blem. For society, and above ah the 
female part of it, has no slight in¬ 
terest in the matter. 

The life of Mme. Recamier was 
not in itself eventful; her history is 
mainly to be found in that of her 
friends. She kept aloof from party 
interests and party passions. The 
current of her pure and gentle ex¬ 
istence ilowed i ike the waters of the 
fabled brook, which glided through a 
stormy sea without ever mingling its 
tranquil and pellucid waters with the 
turbid waves. 

Married at a very early age to a 
man who then possessed a large for¬ 
tune, her house gradually became 
the rendezvous of all that was most 
distinguished in Europe. France had 
but just emerged from the horrors of 
the Revolution. Under the Direc¬ 
tory and the Empire there were 
two distinct societies, the old and 
the new f , which it was desirable to 
amalgamate. The sudden appear¬ 
ance of a woman surrounded with 
all the prestiges of youth, grace, and 
beauty, marvellously contributed to 
bring about this result. French 
society offers willing homage and 
obedience to the empire of a w oman. 

fn the midst of her triumphs 
at home, Mme. Recamier made a 
short visit to England, where she 
was the object of a homage she was 
far from expecting. In London, as 
in Paris, crowds followed her, and 


murmurs of admiration were beard 
wherever she shewed herself. The 
I’rince of Wales, then the object 
of general admiration, and the lovely 
and brilliant Duchess of Devonshire, 
paid her peculiar attentions. Her 
portrait was engraved by Bartolozzi, 
and made its way from England to 
the Ionian Islands, India, and China. 
■ But w hilst this growing celebrity, 
already so widely spread, seemed to 
attach solely to her external charms. 
La Harpe, who at that moment 
wielded the sceptre of literature, had 
the merit of discovering the rare 
qualities of a woman destined to be 
tlie centre of a group of so many 
other celebrated persons of her time. 
Notwithstanding Mme. Recamier’s 
extreme youth, Mme. de Stael was 
strongly attracted by her. Without 
doubt there was in that perfect and 
poetical harmony of the soul with 
the whole person, something which, 
while it captivated Mme. de Stael's 
brilliant imagination, offered her a 
sort of repose from the agitations of a 
stormy life, and the restless cravings 
of a spirit which the actual world 
could never satisfy. It is generally 
believed that Lucien Buonaparte 
was not insensible to the magic of 
her beauty; and that even his bro¬ 
ther, armed as he was with power 
and glory, w’as made to feel that the 
purity and dignity of a gentle and 
lovely woman were enemies too pow¬ 
erful for him. 

Mme. Recamier, who set great 
value on her independence, had re¬ 
fused to adorn the court which Buo¬ 
naparte was then forming. The false 
representations of her conduct con¬ 
tained in the Memorial de St HMb%e 
furnish fresh and striking proof 
o; that unscrupulous and vindictive 
tenacity with which the Emperor 
pursued all those who offered any 
resistance to his will. 

Scarcely was he First Consul 
when he found himself engaged 
in a struggle with the celebrated 
Mme. Recamier. Soon after he 
got possession of the government, 
Napoleon discovered that a corre¬ 
spondence with the Chouans had 
been carried on with the connivance 
of M. Bernard, father of Mme. Re- 
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camier, who was administratevr des 
posies. He was instantly dismissed 
and thrown into prison, and was in 
danger of being brought to trial and 
condemned to death. His daughter 
hastened to the First Consul, who, at 
her solicitation, put a stop to the 
trial. 1 le was, however, indexible as 
to the rest; and Mme. K^eamier, ac¬ 
customed to ask tor everything and 
to obtain everything, aspired to no¬ 
thing short of the restoration of her 
father to his office. Such was the 
state of morality at the time; and 
Buonapalie's severity excited the 
most violent outcries. Mme. Reca- 
mier and her part}', which was very 
numerous, never forgave him. 

Would not anybody believe from 
this statement that, after obtaining the 
remission of the sentence, Mme. Reca- 
mier had asked that her father should 
be restored to his post ? Nothin" of 
the kind took place. Mme. Reca- 
mier knew too well what she owed 
to herself, to incur a heavier debt of 
obligation than she could contract 
with safety and dignity. Seconded 
by very powerful friends — among 
others by General Bernadette—she 
succeeded in obtaining M, Bernard's 
liberty; beyond that, neither her 
efforts nor her wishes went, i t was 
not, therefore, by any such abuse of her 
own influence, or that of her friends, 
that she had offended Buonaparte. 
The true ground of oifence was, that 
a society which did not derive all its 
eclat from him, which kept aloof 
from his sphere, gave him umbrage; 
and he shewed his ill-humour, and 
even his serious displeasure, on every 
occasion. To frequent Mme. Re- 
camier's house was far from being the 
way to obtain his favour; indeed, 
some courage was needed to carry 
individuals through such a ordeal, as 
the following anecdote will shew :— 
Three of his ministers met by 
chance in this society,—the object of 
so anxious a surveillance . At the 
council subsequent to this accidental 
meeting, Napoleon said, in a tone of 
angry reproach, 4 Since when has 
the council of ministers been held at 
Mme. Recamier's house ? * 

A financial crisis, caused by the 
unexpected renewal of hostilities, 


gave a fatal shock to public credit. 
The house of M. Recamier had no 
assistance to hope from the Govern¬ 
ment, and, like many others, sank 
under it. Mme. Re camier bore her 
unlooked-for adversity in such a man¬ 
ner as to inspire universal respect and 
interest. Though in all the splendour 
oi* her youth, she gave up going into 
society; yet not only did she retain 
all her friends, she continued to be 
the centre of that very society which 
she had renounced. We must extract 
a note referring to this event from 
Corinna. 11 is not uninteresting to 
remark how the description of Co- 
rinna’s dancing suggests thoughts of 
so different a kind:— 

It was (says Mme. de Stael) Mme. 
Recamier's dancing which gave me the 
idea of that which I have endeavoured to 
depict. That charming woman, so cele¬ 
brated for her grace and beauty, offers 
an example of so touching a resignation, 
so complete a forgetfulness of her per¬ 
sonal interests, that her moral qualities 
seem to all who know her, no less eminent 
than her attractions. 

Shortly after, Mme. Recamier had 
the misfortune to lose her mother 
(herself a very remarkable person), 
whose prudence and forethought 
had secured to her beloved daugh¬ 
ter a modest competency. Mme. 
dc Stael was in exile. She had 
taken refuge in the retreat at Cop- 
pet which Napoleon watched with 
a jealous eye, and held in a sort of 
blockade by the terror of his name. 
Thither Mme. Recamier went to 
visit her, and for a considerable pe¬ 
riod divided her time between Paris 
and Coppet. tt was during one of 
these visits that the intimacy between 
her and Prince Augustus of Prussia, 
brother of the late Iking, was formed. 
The prince, who was passionately 
enamoured of Mme. Recamier, used 
every persuasion to induce her to 
obtain a divorce from M. Recamier 
and to marry him; but in vain.* 

This remarkable incident in the 
life of Mme. Recamier, which is re¬ 
lated at some length in the 3/emo- 
rial de St. Helene , furnished the sub¬ 
ject for one of Mme. de Gen! is' novels, 
called Le Chateau de Coppet . 

Although the blockade became 


* It must be confessed that the project was extremely Prussian. But the laxity 
of the marriage-tie in protestant Germany was not likely to find acceptance with a 
devout catholic like Mme. Recamier. 
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stricter, and the surveillance more 
vigilant and unrelenting every day, 
AI me. Kecamier determined once more 
to brave it. She did so, and this time 
was the last. She knew, indeed, to 
what she exposed herself, for the 
emperor and his servants made no 
secret of their intentions: a strong 
tyranny can afford at least to be 
open and sincere. Touch e went him¬ 
self to tel! Mine. Kecamier that if 
she )>ersisted in rejoining Mine, de 
Stael, she would be allowed neither 
to return to Paris nor to remain 
at Coppet. She replied, ‘What 
can it signify to the emperor, the 
master of the world, whether I am 
at Paris or at Coppet ? Heroes have 
been known to yield to the weakness 
of love for women, but he would be 
the first who betrayed that of fearing 
them.' 

Mine. Kecamier set out in spite 
of al these warnings. She had 
hardly reached the spot marked bv 
the imperial ban when she received 
her letter of exile. ‘Thus, then/ 
said Mme. de Stael, ‘the coalition 
of two women on ihc banks of the 
lake of Geneva frightened the mas¬ 
ter of the world. 1 M. Matthieu de 
Montmorency had just shared the 
same fate. The Dix Annies d'Exil 
contains an account of that cruel 
separation which was followed by so 
many fatal results. 

I was in this state (says Mme. de Star!) 
when 1 received a letter from Mme. Re- 
coxnier, that lovely woman who has been 
the object ot ihe homage of all Europe, 
and who never abandoned a friend in 
misfortune. 1 shudder when 1 think 
that the fate of M. de Montmorency may 
extend to her. I sent a courier to meet 
her, and to entreat her not to come on 
to Coppet. She would not listen to my 
prayers ; and it was with an agony of 
tears that I saw her enter a house where 
her arrival had always been a festival. 
She left the next day, but it was in vain. 

ntence of banishment was passed upon 
her. The reverses of fortune she had 
suffered rendered the breaking up of her 
natural establishment very painful and 
inconvenient to her. Separated from all 
her friends, she passed whole months in 
all the dulness and monotony of a small 
provincial town. Such is the destiny I 
have brought upon the most brilliant 
person of her time l 

Mme. de Stael soon began to find 
a residence in a place so completely 
proscribed, intolerable, and deter¬ 
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mined to quit it at any risk. If 
the independence of Mme. Reea- 
mier’s salon was in the eyes of the 
Emperor equivalent to opposition, 
Coppet he regarded as a storehouse 
of ideas the most diametrically hos¬ 
tile to his dictatorship. 

After remaining at Chalons or 
at Lyons two years, Mtne. Keca¬ 
mier, determined not to take the least 
step to obtain the termination of her 
exile, formed the project of going 
into Italy, the climate of which 
would, she hoped, be favourable to 
her health, impaired by agitation 
and suffering. Her exile had, how ¬ 
ever, been more tolerable at Lyons 
than anywhere else. There she 
found Camille Jordan, who had re¬ 
tired from public life that he might 
preserve the purity of his sentiments 
and opinions. It was also in that 
city that she became acquainted with 
M. Ballanche, who was then em¬ 
ployed in writing his poem o: Au - 
Ugone, and who drew from her some 
of the features with which he invested 
his heroine. 

Mme. Kecamier determined to 
set out for Italy in the month of 
March 1813. She was accompanied 
to the frontier by Al* de Montmo¬ 
rency. When the time came to take 
leave of him, she felt more acutely 
the grief of quitting France, for she 
regarded this virtuous man as the 
representative of all the noble f riend¬ 
ships which had formed the charm 
of her life. She arrived at Rome, 
alone and without letters of recom¬ 
mendation ; but she soon became 
there, as everywhere else, the object 
o universal admiration and atten¬ 
tion. The venerable M. d’Agincourt, 
now approaching the close of his long 
and laborious career, was then put¬ 
ting the last touch to his great work 
on the history of ait. One of the 
latest objects on which his eyes rested 
was that lovely face, whose gentle, 
elevated and pious expression, Ca- 
nova tried to perpetuate in marble. 
That graceful sculptor did not at¬ 
tempt to copy Mine. Kecamier's 
features, so much as to embody the 
lineaments of her soul. Such is his 
bust of Beatrice. After satisfying 
her passionate and refined love of 
art at Rome, Mme. Kecamier de¬ 
termined to visit Naples. She ar¬ 
rived there at the moment of Murat’s 
defection from France, and was an 
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involuntary witness of the painful 
etforts it cost him and the queen 
to jjersevere in a course demanded 
of them by the interests of their 
people. It was from that once 
powerful sister of Buonaparte that 
Mme. Recamier learned, amid tears 
and lamentations, the end of the 
greatest political drama the world 
ever beheld. 

She returned to Rome, where she 
witnessed the entry of the Pope, that 
he might resume possession of his 
States. She saw the passionate en¬ 
thusiasm of the people, contrasted 
with the calm and solemn rapture 
of the august old man who was 
the object of it. 

Mme. Recamiers sentence of ban¬ 
ishment was never formally revoked : 
it was terminated by the general 
movement of the world. She re¬ 
entered France at the same time with 
the Bourbons; and passing through 
Lyons to Paris, was present at the 
first fetes given in their honour. Her 
illustrious friend returned at the 
same time from the other extremity 
of Europe; but they met again only 
to )iart for ever. 

Soon after Mime, de Stael’s death, 
Mme. Recamier took up her resi¬ 
dence at the Abbaye aux Bois. This 
step, which seemed to sever her from 
the world, only proved more clearly 
the irresistible attraction of her so¬ 
ciety and conversation. The powerful 
friendships which she had made and 
retained, enabled her to be useful to 
many victims of faction and party, 
and ever, to save some from destruc¬ 
tion. 

But the biography of a contempo¬ 
rary can never be more than a bare 
outline. We must trust to Mine. 
Recamier’s friend to make posterity 
acquainted with a life which honours 
and adorns the history of our times. 
It were much to be desired that she 
would put on record the thoughts 
oi Mme. Recamier, as she was in 
the habit of expressing them. Her 
correspondence would be an invalu¬ 
able treasure. It would contain in¬ 
timate and confidential letters from 
many of the most celebrated per¬ 
sons who occupied the world's stage 
during that eventful period. 

Such are the outlines of Mme. 
Recamier’s history. It only remains 
lor one who saw her only at its close 
to say a few words as to the impres¬ 


sion she produced when the season 
of her intoxicating triumphs was 
over. 

In the hearts of those who had the 
honour and the happiness of living in 
constant intercourse with her (says M. 
Lemoine, in a notice which recently 
appeared in the Journal des Debate), 
Madame Recamier will for ever remain the 
ob ect of a sort of adoration which we 
should find it im|>ossible to express; and 
on the recollection of those who have 
only seen her, she has left an impression 
which the dust of the every-day history 
of our times will not cover or efface. 

The writer of the following slight 
tribute to her memory, standing mid¬ 
way between these two classes, can, 
perhaps, speak in some degree both to 
the impression she made on a stranger, 
and to the endearing charm she ex¬ 
ercised over her friends. Yet the 
task of saying anything about Mme. 
Recamier that will not wound my 
own sense of the refined beauty and 
nameless grace that accompanied 
her through every scene of her life 
is, however, so difficult, that I 
should have resisted my desire to 
join my humble voice to the cho¬ 
rus of lamentation over her grave, 
had it not appeared to me that out 
of that grave her sovereign beauty 
might yet read a great lesson to those 
similarly, if not equally, gifted with 
herself. 

My first impression and my latest 
conviction with regard to Mme. lleca- 
mier were the same; they furnished 
me with one invariable answer to all 
the questions I have been asked about 
her. It was the atmosphere of be¬ 
nignity which seemed to exhale like 
a delicate perfume from her whole 
person, that prolonged the fascina¬ 
tion of her beauty. J t was 1 1 er heart, 
rather than her head, that inspired 
her with the faculty of animating, 
guiding, harmonizing the society over 
which she presided, with a quiet yet 
resistless power, the secret of which 
was with herself. Mme. Recamier 
was by no means a talker, nor was ( 
ever struck by her talents or ac¬ 
quirements* She seldom said much; 
and it was only on an attentive 
study that one perceived how much 
of the charm and the value of 
the conversation was due to her 
gentle influence, never asserted yet 
always felt. It would be a mistake, 
nay, a disparagement, to imagine 
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that she attracted round her such a 
circle of distinguished men by the 
brilliancy of her conversation. It 
was the ineffable charm of the 
sweetest and kindliest of tcm}>ers; 
the strongest desire to give pleasure, 
to avert pain, to avoid ol fence, to 
render her society agreeable aud 
soothing to all its members, to en¬ 
able everybody to present himself in 
the most favourable light;—-it was 
the suavity, the refined humanity' of 
her nature, that gave grace to all 
her acts and gestures; that rendered 
her beauty irresistible in youth, and 
the charm of her manner scarcely 
less powerful in age. 

i t is not, therefore, the sermon so 
often preached over the g ave of 
beauty — that it is transient and pe¬ 
rishable— that we would faiu pour 
into fair and youthful ears. Those 
who cannot see that most obvious and 
salient of truths, and upon whom the 
sight does not force some serious re¬ 
flections, are far beyond the reach 
of words. Neither are we at all in¬ 
clined to assert the well-worn false¬ 
hood, so oftei#told by the very men 
whose whole life belies it, that beauty 
is of no value. Beauty, like any 
other power, is one of the great gifts 
of God, who has so constituted man 
that he is, and ever must be, its sub¬ 
ject, often its slave. It is the highest 
and the most intoxicating of all 
powers, for it is at its zenith when 
the reason is yet unripe; it is at¬ 
tained without toil or sacrifice, and 
held without responsibility. It is, 
then, not by decrying or depreciating 
so mighty a gift that any good can 
be done. The consciousness of her 
triumphs (unknown, perhaps, to any 
but herself ) will speak louder to the 
possessor of beauty, than any attempts 
of ours to depreciate their value. 

But what may perhaps be done, at 
least where beauty is combined with 
tolerable understanding, is, to shew 
its high vocation, and its sweet in¬ 
fluences on social life; to point to the 
withered, heartless, and spiteful co¬ 
quette, whose beauty survives only 
in her own memory, and to her own 
torment, and then to iVI me. Recamier, 
old and blind, surrounded with such 
respectful admiration, such affec¬ 
tionate and almost enthusiastic devo¬ 
tion, as few indeed of the young aud 
brilliant can command. 

Such then as hers, we would say, 


fair creatures, is the sceptre which He 
who made you fair has placed within 
your reach. Would you obtain it? 
He, too, has taught you the means —- 
first, by the law of your woman's 
nature, which lie has written on 
your hearts; secondly, by that other 
divine law which He has given you 
in Ilis word. You are, it* you are 
true-born women, gentle, kind, and 
loving, anxious to please, and fearful 
to offend. If you are Christian wo¬ 
men, you are meek and lowly of 
heart, full of pity and charity, of 
good-will manifested in kindly word# 
and benevolent works. Let these 
things be added to your beauty, and 
see, in the example before us, how 
enduring is its empire I 

It is true that Mine. Recamier 
was gifted with a corporeal grace 
which is not to be acquired, and 
which admirably seconded the grace 
of soul that inspired her lovely 
)erson. This was striking to the 
ast. liven when bowed by age, and 
moving about with the uncertain 
step and gait of the blind, this did 
not forsake her. There was a gen¬ 
tleness and suavity in all her move¬ 
ments that excited admiration, even 
in the midst of the tender pity she 
excited. It is probable that the im¬ 
pression she made on me was stronger 
and more beautiful in her age and 
darkness, than it would have been 
hah I seen her in the pride of her 
beauty and the triumphs of her 
charms, lit is certain that those w ho 
had known her in the plenitude of 
her power never forsook her, and that 
the attachments she inspired ended 
only with life. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that Mine. Recamier was a French 
woman, and that Paris, and not Lon¬ 
don, was the scene of her dominion. 

question if a woman with all her 
gifts and graces (and as many more 
as imagination can add to them), 
could ever obtain an equal influence 
in this country. I have no intention 
either of depreciating or of exalting 
France in a comparison w ith Eng¬ 
land. I am an Englishwoman, aud 
I not only love my own country, hut 
I prefer it; and I esteem the sub- 
or iinate position which women occupy 
in society here as one source of its 
strength, its constancy, and its tho¬ 
roughly virile character. It is also, 
doubtless, the source of some of its 
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most striking and obvious defects; 
but in the actual state of the world, 
and weighing the evils arising from 
either side, I should rather ac¬ 
cept those resulting from the com¬ 
plete predominance of the manly 
character. AVe must make our elec¬ 
tion. Social life can attain to its 
highest culture and perfection only 
at the expense of domestic life; and 
rice versa. They are two conditions 
of existence which, to a considerable 
extent, exclude each other ; and they 
involve or suppose relations of 
the sexes totally different and in¬ 
compatible. The English idea of 
those relations is very nearly the 
Roman, and will probably be that of 
every nation in which the character 
of citizen is strongly developed, and is 
the object of great respect and ardent 
aspiration. The general diffusion of 
political interests, duties, and occu¬ 
pations among the men of a commu¬ 
nity, harmonizes perfectly with the 
complete and exclusive devclopement 
of domestic life. The man who is, 
above all, cicis , and to whom belong 
ali contests for power and influence, 
will desire to return home to find 1 1 is 
house swept and garnished; the 
mistress of it, the honoured matroua, 
awaiting his return, contented to 
share the quiet evening which is the 
only tolerable close to the o'er- 
laboured day of a servant (often a 
voluntary servant of the public* It 
seems questionable whether the du¬ 
ties and labours of the active citizen 
of a free nation can be pursued with 
equal ardour and constancy, where 
the pleasures, successes, and obliga¬ 
tions of society are very engrossing ; 
and, accordingly, up to the present 
moment we see (spite ol repeated 
and violent convulsions to obtain 
liberty), no trace in France of any 
desire lor real ly popular government; 
that is to say, for a general partici¬ 
pation in the labours, duties, and 
responsibilities of public life. We 
are far enough from dreaming that 
the type we have spoken of above is 
commonly, or even frequent y, real¬ 
ized amongst us, in the calm grandeur 
of its submissive and self-denying 
wifehood. Still we assert that this 
is the type present to the imagination 
and the wishes of the nation; that 
the prevalent taste and opinion of the 
country is, that the house (home) is 
a place to which the man is to retire, 


in full security that he is to find there 
nothing to disturb his tranquillity, 
interrupt his pursuits, or derange 
his habits; and that this security is 
afforded him by the general under¬ 
standing and tacit contract, that his 
wife shall rule his house to that end 
and intent. 

A man who adopts this scheme of 
life will naturally choose for such con¬ 
stant and exclusive companionship 
a woman who, he believes, will not 
he disagreeable to him, and who will 
love him well enough to endure the 
monotony and obscurity of domestic 
life ; and hence marriages of inclina¬ 
tion will predominate over those of 
convenience. 

In these things it is difficult to 
distinguish cause from effect. Has 
the absence of popular institutions in 
Prance, and the traditional custom of 
marriages assorted with a view to sta¬ 
tion and property, driven men into 
society, and occasioned that exquisite 
and complete developement of the 
social talents, tastes, and qualities, 
which distinguishes the French ? Or 
have those tastes, talents, and quali¬ 
ties, by rendering society the great 
scene of success and of enjoyment, 
indisposed men for the drudgery of 
civic and political, and for the mono¬ 
tony of domestic life ? 

lias the early developement of 
popular institutions, by occupying 
the time and thoughts, and the cus¬ 
tom of marriages of inc ination, by 
engaging the affections, of English¬ 
men, indisposed them for the exer¬ 
tions and the constraint of society, 
and rendered them indifferent to its 
successes? Have these causes made 
them grave, reserved, unexpansive? 
Or have their natural gravity, re¬ 
serve, and want of ready demonstra¬ 
tive sympathy, driven them from a 
field in which they were not formed 
either to enjoy or to shine, or con¬ 
verted what is called society into 
another form of business ? 

These are the questions which dis¬ 
passionate observers will ask them¬ 
selves, instead of either depreciating 
what they do not possess and cannot 
attain to, or asserting their supre¬ 
macy in irreconcilcable qualities. 
Had Mme. Recamier been called to 
the performance of maternal duties, 
and had her influence been con¬ 
fined to the narrow, but, as we 
think, higher and more sacred 
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circle of family, she would never 
nave >een what she was. If we 
do not envy France the possession 
and production of a person so exqui¬ 
sitely formed to be the charm and 
consolation of society, let us neither 
undervalue her mission, nor at Feet to 
be ab!e to shew anything compar¬ 
able to her social gifts and graces. 
Situm cuique is the motto of every 
enlightened judge of national cha¬ 
racter. That each should prefer his 
own lot is desirable ;—that he should 
despise, or seek to appropriate, that of 
others, is contemptible and absurd. 

People who know the sort of rage 
with which ‘parties’ are given and 
pursued during 4 the season’ in Lon¬ 
don may wonder what we mean; but 
the very terms employed suffice to 

E rove the truth of our assertion. 

Iocs anybody imagine that ‘parties' 
are society ? or that the true social 
taste and spirit could content itself 
with a breathless fatiguing course of 
crowds for three months ? In Lon¬ 
don almost every ‘party' is resorted 
to with some arrihre pensee, People 
dance, or eat, or hear music; or they 
hope to find themselves in the same 

room with the Duchess of- 

and the Marchioness of -; or 

they go because they must; or— 
anything, but the pleasure of inter¬ 
changing thoughts, of hearing and 
talking, of being amused and amus¬ 
ing, of admiring clever things and 
saying them, which is the real at¬ 
traction of society to a French man 
or woman. It is quite evident that 
society, in and for itself, has no 
attractions lor English people in 
general, from the number o things 
deemed necessary to bribe them to 
endure it. in England a vast out¬ 
lay, a vast quantity of 4 foreign aid 
and ornament,’ is deemed indispens¬ 
able to those who presume to invite. 
Houses, servants, viands, all that 
money can procure, are pressed into 
the service. In France, though we 
heard there constant complaints of 
the degeneracy of the age in this re¬ 
spect, it is still possible to have the best 
society without bribing or feeding. 
Good manners and good conversation 
are sufficient. Indeed, the best is to 
be obtained by no other means. We 
remember asking the mistress of a 
most agreeable salon how she ma¬ 
naged to keep out the bores. She 
Laughed and said,— 4 il ny a pas 
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de danger quand on n'a pas 200,000 
francs de rente' It is certainly true 
that show and luxury attract those 
to whom show and luxury are the 
main objects; and what manner of 
men an ? women they are we all 
know, i'he most brilliant and fertile 
of all converse rs, Sydney Smith, said 
of a very splendid party, 4 I'he lights 
put out the conversation.’ 

We are quite a wane that the sort 
of society we speak of—the society 
which was the pride and delight of 
old France,—the compensation for 
her many political defects and evils— 
is regarded by those best quali tied to 
compare and to judge it, as ext net. 
The fashion of showy crowds gains 
ground, and even the habitues of 
houses run from salon to salon with 
a rapidity which augurs ill for the 
attractive power of any, Mme. Re- 
camier's salon was perhaps the last 
which kept alive the memory of the 
ancient order of things. People 
came to see the mistress of the house, 
and to meet those they liked and 
were accustomed to meet; they came 
to talk and to listen. 

At the time I became a resident 
in Paris, I heard that Mme. Ileca- 
mier had ceased to receive strangers. 
Her sight, afterwards completely 
extinguished, was already dimmed; 
her health was extremely delicate, 
and, as she- afterwards told me with 
her gentle smile, she did not care 
to have people come only to look at 
the once beautiful Mme. Recamier. 

I had, there’ore, not the smallest 
hope of seeing a vtcrson concerning 
whom I felt so much curiosity and 
interest, and it was with equal sur¬ 
prise and pleasure that I accepted 
the kind permission of her niece, 
Mine. LenormanL to accompany her 
one evening to the Abbaye aux Bois. 
From that time 1 became as frequent 
a visitor as all the obstacles interposed 
by great distance, health, weather 
and occupation, would allow me. 

Fora long time before her death (says 
Mme. Le norm ant) she had ceased to 
make visits, but her salon was open every 
day before and after dinner. Before 
dinner (from three to six) was particu¬ 
larly devoted to ML cle Cliateaubriand. 
Every day, without fail, he come at three, 
and did not go till six. During the last 
two years, his valet de chamhre and an¬ 
other servant brought him into the room 
in his arm-chair. 
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M. de Chateaubriand had entirely 
lost the use of his legs. When I 
first saw him, his very elegant head 
wore no appearance of illness; he 
was still a a ngularly handsome old 
man, but it was evident that he 
suffered moral ly as well as physically 
from an infirmity which exhibited 
him in so helpless a state. Even 
then M. de Chateaubriand spoke 
little, and often appeared to take 
little part in the conversation. He 
spoke to me occasionally of England; 
and in a foreboding tone. El e did not 
like the Reform-bill; he augured no 
good from the Free-trade agitation, 
and seemed to fear that we were on 
a declivity,* Considering the state 
of his health and spirits, and the 
nature of his political opinions, this 
was to be expected. His appearance 
and manner were those of the most 
perfect breeding and courtesy. M. de 
C hateaubriand was the principal per¬ 
son in the group which formed itself 
round Mine. Recamier, and the ob¬ 
ject of the utmost respect and at¬ 
tention. There was something im¬ 
posing in his silence and in his nigh- 
bred air, which well fitted him for 
the place he filled. 

Those (says Mme. Lenormant) who 
have seen them during the last two 
years, who have seen Mme. Recamier, 
blind, but retaining the sweetness and 
brilliancy of her eyes, surrounding the 
illustrious friend whose age had ex¬ 
tinguished his memory, with cares so 
dehcate. so tender, so watchful; have 
seen her joy when she helped him to 
snatch a momentary distraction from the 
conversation which passed around him, 
by leading it to subjects connected with 
that remoter past which still lingered in 
his memory,—those persons will never 
forget the scene ; for they could not help 
being deeply affected with pity and re¬ 
spect at the sight of that noble beauty, 
brilliancy and genius, bending beneath 
the weight of age, and sheltered with 
such ingenious tenderness by the sacred 
friendship of a woman who forgot her 
own infirmities in the endeavour to 
lighten his. 

Mme. Lenormant is right in say¬ 


ing that it is impossible to forget this 
touching scene. How distinctly is 
she now before me, as she seized my 
hand, on one of my latest visits to 
the Abbave aux Bois, and said ra¬ 
pidly in her sweet ow voice, ‘Do 
not speak to him; talk across him!’ 
At that time he had sunk into almost 
unbroken silence, but she never gave 
up the chance that conversation 
might afford him a momentary 
amusement. 

I t is characteristic of Mme. Re- 
camier’s unselfish nature, that after 
the operation for cataract had proved 
unsuccessful, and she had to resign 
herself to hopeless darkness, she re¬ 
marked, that an infirmity which was 
inconvenient only to herself was the 
one she could most easily submit to. 
I remember on one occasion when I 
called on her, and she fancied that 
she had neglected some act of cour¬ 
tesy, she said, with her sweet smile, 
and as i excusing herself, 1 II est si 
incommode d'etre areugle.' As if the 
chief value of sight was the power 
it gives of ministering to the pleasure 
of others! 

Next on the list of those who 
daily assembled about Mine. Ueca- 
mier was the venerable and amiable 
Ballanche—that incomparable friend, 
who from the moment be beheld 
her devoted his life to her. Nobody 
who knew M. Ballanche can forget 
him, or can remember any one like 
him. 13 c realized all one's conception 
of the simplicity, serenity, and bene¬ 
volence of a Christian philosopher. 
Nothing could be more engaging, 
nothing more venerable, than his 
manner. Fven his ugliness had 
something singularly attractive. lie 
inspired love, confidence and re¬ 
spect, in a degree rare indeed when 
united. 

Whilst he was engaged in the compo¬ 
sition of his Antigone (says another of 
the illustrious group of devoted friends, 
M. J. J. Ampere, in his Memoire of 
M. Ballanche), Poetry appeared to him 
under an cm banting form. He be¬ 
came acquainted with her, of whom he 


* Those who have read the third volume of the Memoires d ’ Outre Tombe will 
not be much alarmed at these preilictions. The judgments of a man who, after 
having spent years in England, affirms that at the end of last century but two classes 
were known in England—patrons and clients, united by a common interest and by 
amity; that the jealous class called bourgeoisie did not exist; that there was nothing 
interposed between the rich landowners and men occupied with their respective 
trades, are not very formidable. Into such childish blunders do conceit and prejudice 
lead even men of genius. 
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said, that the charm of her presence had 
laid his sorrows to sleep ; who, after being 
the soul of his most elevated and delicate 
inspirations, became in later years the 
providence of every moment of his life, 
down to that final one, when she came to 
take her seat by the deathl>ed of the faith¬ 
ful friend she so deeply lamented. 

M. Ampere quotes the following 
passage from a letter of M. Ballanche 
to Mme. Recamier:— 

Yes, you are the Antigone of my 
dreams; her destiny is not like yours, but 
the elevated soul, the generous heart, the 
genius of devotedness, are the features of 
your character. I was only beginning 
Antigone when you appeared to me at 
Lyons, and God only knows how large a 
share you have in the portrait of that 
noble woman! Antiquity is far from 
having furnished me with all the mate¬ 
rials for it; the ideal was revealed to me 
by you. I shall explain all these things 
one day ; I choose the world to know' 
that so perfect a creature was not created 
by me. 

And again at a later age, he says,— 

If my name survives me, which ap¬ 
pears more ami more probable, i shall 
be called the Philosopher of the Abbaye 
aux Bois, and my philosophy will be con¬ 
sidered as inspired by you. lie member 
that it was only through Eurydice that 
Orpheus had any true mission to his 
brother men; and remember, too, that 
Eurydice was a marvellous vision. I 'he 
dedication of the Paligenvsie will explain 
all this to posterity. This thought is 
one of my joys. I believe that 1 am 
now entering on the last stage of my life; 
this stage may be prolonged ’or some 
time, but 1 know well what is at the end 
ol it. 1 shall fall asleep in the bosom of 
a great hope, and full of confidence in 
the thought that your memory and mine 
will live the same life. 

I have been the more desirous to 
enlarge on this part of Mme. lie- 
camiers life, because it illustrates 
what I have so often remarked, the 
incomparable tenderness and con¬ 
stancy of the French in friendship. 
How the vulgar notion of the insta¬ 
bility of French friendship arose, I 
cannot guess. Nobody can have 
lived among them without seeing 
instances of devotedness to which we 
can offer no parallel. If it be thought 
that I am exaggerating, let anybody 
shew me here in England an ex¬ 
ample of a woman who has neither 
youth nor beauty, fortune, nor what 
is called connexion, living in a most 
remote and inconvenient spot, and 


going nowhere, whose modest talon 
is the daily resort ol live or six 
among the most eminent men in the 
country, and the frequent resort of 
a great number of distinguished men 
and women. 

And Mme. Recamier, however su¬ 
preme, was far from being alone in 
this respect. I could mention other 
houses in Paris where a faithful band 
assembled, with nearly equal punc¬ 
tuality, around the friend of many 
years. Were it permitted to speak 
of one’s self, my own experience 
would suffice to prove the steadiness, 
warmth, and devotedness of French 
friendship; but I shall have another 
example of it to cite among the 
friends of Mme. Recamier. 

In the month of June, 1847, M. Bal¬ 
lanche, whose health was very infirm, 
was attacked with inflammation of the 
lungs. During the eight days his il Lness 
lasted, his sweetness and serenity never 
abandoned him for an instant, and at last 
he experienced the great joy of seeing her 
who was the life of his heart take her 
seat, suffering and blind, by his bedside, 
which she did not quit, till, with the 
calmness of a sage and the resignation of 
a saint, he fell asleep, as he had said, * in 
the bosom of a great Hope.* 

I slia i never forget the sort of 
consternation, mingled with sorrow, 
which this death caused. Everybody 
felt regret ’or so pure and excellent 
a man, but yet more of grief and pity 
for Mme. Recamier, whose loss was 
felt to be overwhelming and entirely 
irreparable. I had happened to hear 
that M. Ampere, whom L knew to 
have been for some time suffering 
from the effects of his dangerous 
illness in Egypt, was going to recruit 
his shattered health in the Pyrenees. 
He was to accompany M. Cousin, 
and the day of their departure was 
fixed. Two or three days after the 
death of M. Ballanche 1 went to the 
Abbaye aux Bois to inquire for 
Mme. Recamier. M. Ampere, who 
had instantly taken, as far as it was 
possible, the place of his venerable 
and lamented friend, came out to 
speak to me. After talking of her 
and her unutterable loss, I said, ‘ And 
you? You will be obliged to give 
up your journey.’ 1 Oh,' said he, 
rig pensais plus' The demands and 
perils of his own health were utterly 
forgotten. M. Ampere has, 1 am 
sure, totally forgotten our conver- 
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sation, but I do not forget the effect 
it produced ou me. 

I should gladly digress a little to 
quote the beautiful speech which M. 
de Tocquevi lie, in the name of the 
Academic, protiounced over the 
grave of M. Ballanche; or the elo¬ 
quent address to the departed of his 
fellow-townsman, M. de la Prade. 
A few of the latter I cannot bear to 
omit:— 

There was in your mind, in its serenity, 
its charming simplicity, its tenderness, 
something more than is found in the 
wisest and the best. Your virtue was of 
a divine nature; it was at once a pro¬ 
longed innocence and an acquired wis¬ 
dom. In you, learned old age had 
retained the purity and the candour which 
in others does not outlive infancy. Se¬ 
rene and radiant as your sou) may now 
be in the mansions of peace, we can 
hardly conceive of it as more loving and 
more pure than we beheld it on this 
earth of impurity and of strife. 

Such was the friend who was 
taken from Mme. Recamier when age 
and infirmity had made him most 
necessary to her. No wonder that 
she never recovered from the shock. 
The last interview I had with her has 
left on my mind a picture which no 
length of years will efface. The 
servant who came to the door told 
me he did not think Mine. Reca¬ 
mier could see me; she had one of 
her attacks in the throat, and had 
completely lost her voice,—but he 
would inquire. I said, I did not ex¬ 
pect to be received; I wanted to know 
now she was. He returned, saying 
Mme. Recamier wished to sec me. 
It was early—before three—and she 
was alone. She was sitting with her 
hands folded on her lap, and her feet 
resting or the ledge of a low chair 
before her, in an attitude of utter 
though tranquil melancholy. On 
that chair I seated myself, and, 
taking her hand, kissed it. She 
attempted to speak, but could not, 
and I entreated her not to try, and 
offered to go. She held my hand fast, 
and as often as I proposed to go, 
fearing to fatigue her, she pressed 
it; and so we sat; she, blind and 
speechless, I at her feet, hardly able 
to keep from tears ; but saying, from 
ti ne to time, something, which she 
answered by a pressure of the hand. 
While we were sitting thus, the door 
was thrown open, and with the usual 
announcement, ‘ M. le Vicomte M. 


de ( hateaubriand was brought in in 
his chair, and deposited by her side ; 
and thus I left the illustrious couple, 
struck to the soul with this scene from 
the close of two of the most brilliant 
of li ves. Here were grace and beauty, 
enius and lame, high birth and 
onours, all that men love, admire, 
or covet—and to what were they re¬ 
duced ? Of all that Ilcaven had so 
lavishly bestowed, what remained ? 
what had the least value for them, 
save those humane and pious affec¬ 
tions which alone survive the loss of 
every external advantage ? 

M. Ballanche died in June 1847, 
M. de Chateaubriand in July 1848; 
and the sweet woman who had been 
at once the object and the bond of 
their friendship, on the 11th of May, 
184D. The immediate cause of her 
death was cholera; but affliction, espe¬ 
cially from trie moment she perceived 
the iujury done by time to the great 
faculties of M. de Chateaubriand, had 
already undermined her health, and 
opened the way to the destroyer. 
She died at the house of her beloved 
niece, rejoicing, in the intervals of 
her terrible agonies, that she was 
permitted to die surrounded by her 
family. 

There can hardly be a greater 
proof of the preoccupation of all 
minds in Paris, than the small atten¬ 
tion this event excited; an event 
which (as a man distinguished in 
politics as well as in letters, and not 
one of her friends, remarked to me), 
would, in less stormy times, have 
formed the sole subject of conver¬ 
sation. But the memory of this 
gracious woman will outlive those of 
a hundred noisy tribunes and am¬ 
bitious schemers. 

To be beloved (says Madame de Haute - 
feuille) in her affectionate lament, was 
the history of Madame Recamier. Be¬ 
loved by all in her youth, for her as¬ 
tonishing beauty—beloved for her gentle¬ 
ness, her inexhaustible kindness, for the 
charm of a character which vras reflected 
in her sweet face—beloved for the tender 
and sympathizing friendship which she 
awarded with an exquisite tact and dis¬ 
crimination of heart—beloved by young 
and old, small and great; by women; 
even women, so fastidious where other 
women are concerned—beloved always 
and by all from her cradle to her grave,— 
Such was the lot, such will be the re¬ 
nown, of this charming woman! What 
other glory is so enviable ? 
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Mme. Recamier had a quality 
which, perhaps, more even than her 
wi i ing kindness, attracted and at¬ 
tached men to her. ‘ Kile etoit le 
genie de la cunjiance,' said one of the 
noblest and most eminent of her 
living countrymen. All who were 
admitted to her intimacy hastened 
to her with their joys and their sor¬ 
rows, their projects and ideas; cer¬ 
tain not only of secrecy and discretion, 
but ol the warmest and readiest 
sympathy. If a man had the ebauche 
of a book, a speech, a picture, an 
enterprize, in his head, it was to her 
that he unfolded his hall-formed 
plan, sure of an attentive and sym¬ 
pathizing listener. This is one of the 
peculiar functions of women. It is 
incalculable what comfort and en¬ 
couragement a kind and wise woman 
may give to timid merit, what sup¬ 
port to uncertain virtue, what wings 
to noble aspirations. 

It is to be lamented that so much 
beauty should have vanished from 
the earth without a more perfect por¬ 
traiture of it. Canova’s ‘ Beatrice 1 is 
avowedly an inspiration, not a por¬ 
trait. There is, in the Louvre, an 
unfinished portrait by David. The 
head is turned to the spectator, and 
the attitude is extremely graceful. 
The celebrated whole-length portrait 
by Gerard, painted for Prince Au¬ 
gustus of Prussia, though exquisitely 
beautiful, is one which I always 
looked at with pain and regret, ft 
is not thus that a woman of pure 
mind and irreproachable life ought 
to be transmitted to posterity. The 
low morality and (its natural off¬ 
spring) the coarse and depraved taste 
of the period at which this picture 
was painted, have tinged it with a 
character which is not satisfactory to 
those who loved her. It was the 
property of ITince Augustus of 
Prussia. On his death in 1842, it 
was sent back from Lerlin to Mine. 
Recamier. 1 happened to ca 11 sooi i 
after. As I was going out she took 
me by the hand, led me to the pic¬ 
ture, which hung in the antechamber, 
and said, 4 Voila comme f etois il y 
quarante ans—quand f Hois en Angle* 
terre .* 

I l ave heard very different opi¬ 
nions, especially among Englishmen, 
who had only seen her, as to Mine. 
Recamier 9 beauty. Many have told 
me that it was by no means con¬ 


summate ; and indeed, that she was 
rather sweet, attractive, and grace¬ 
ful, than eminently beautiful. Com¬ 
paring this statement with the rap¬ 
turous descriptions of those who 
lived in intimacy with her, I am 
inclined to think that it was the 
4 something than beauty dearer, 1 that 
shed a bright halo round her, daz¬ 
zled their senses, and disarmed cri¬ 
ticism. Whatever be the judgments 
of the indifferent on her beauty, it 
is certain that it was irresistibly at¬ 
tractive to her friends. 

I must not omit to mention a like¬ 
ness of Mme. Recamier taken after 
death by M. Dcveria, of which Mme. 
Lenormant sent me a lithograph. 
Death seems to have brought back 
part of the beauty of youth ; as he did 
in the case of one not less beautiful 
than herself—the late Mrs. Charles 
Duller. As soon as the sorrowing 
mother was at rest, the delicate pro¬ 
portions O' her features and spotless 
purity of her skin returned, and I 
saw with wonder that death had 
gently removed the load of years; so 
t hat the last time I was ever to see 
her sweet face, it was the same, bating 
its alabaster whiteness and deep un¬ 
alterable repose, as I had seen it 
almost twenty years ago, 

I cannot conclude this long out¬ 
pouring of recollections without some 
mention of another Frenchwoman, 
the sublime type of a wholly differ¬ 
ent nature, with whom Mme. lleca- 
mier was brought into contact near 
the close of her life. It wras, I 
think, in the summer of 1845 that 
Mme. Recamier visited her niece, 
then staying at Bellevue, where M. 
Guizot's family had a house. There 
she saw his most noble, venerable, 
and saintly mother, whose command¬ 
ing intelligence, fervent piety, and 
devotion to her son and his fa¬ 
mily, evidently left a strong im¬ 
pression on her mind. She knew 
that I enjoyed the singular happiness 
(one of the greatest of my life) of 
frequent intercourse with a family, 
the least distinction of which was 
the station and powder of it; and she 
never failed to ask me with peculiar 
interest for Madame Guizot. I never 
think of the meeting of these two re¬ 
markable women without intense 
interest. How different their youth! 
how widely severed their paths 
through life! With what feei ings did 
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the once adored beauty, the darling 
of society, contemplate the saintly 
and heroic widow who, at twenty- 
six, when the husband of her youth 
haa fallen on the revolutionary scaf¬ 
fold, cut off her long and beautiful 
hair, and put on the small close cap 
which she never laid aside, sought 
refuge with her two boys in < ie- 
neva, and, to the hour of her death, 
lived devoted to God and her clii’d- 
ren ? 

But the same path is not marked 
out for all. Mme. Recamicr’s was 
one of diffusive benevolence, and she 
walked in it faithfully to the end. 
She was not called to the exercise of 
maternal an lections and maternal du¬ 
ties. The tenderness and heroism of 
her nature found a vent in universal 
kindness and devoted friendship. 

It was at the same time and place 
that M. de Chateaubriand and Mme. 
Guizot met for the first and only 
time in their lives. 1 le called upon 
the venerable lady, for whom he 
always afterwards expressed the 
greatest admiration and reverence. 
Wlmt a singular meeting! Like 
that of two mariners shipwrecked by 
the same storm, whom fate has led, 
after long wanderings, to the same 
resting-place. 

Mme. Reeamier had the fault of 
her kindly and sweet nature,—ex¬ 
cessive tolerance and indulgence. 
She suffered people to approach her 
who were unworthy that honour. 
The consequences are already pain¬ 
fully felt. Our readers may have 
seen that Mme. Lenormant has been 
compelled to apply for an injunc¬ 
tion (in English phrase) to stop 
the publication of a ;»art of Mme. 
Ih'camiers correspondence. What 
an outrage this is to her memory, 
may be seen from what 3*1. J ^emorne 


says. 

One of Mme. Rccamier’s last wishes 
was, that several manuscript volumes, 
containing t tie reminiscences of her whole 
life, should be burnt immediately after 
her death. At a time when everybody 
thinks he has a right to expose to view 
every palpitation of his heart; when peo¬ 
ple love, not for the sake of loving, but 
to write and print about their love; when 
so many employ their lives in compiling 
memoirs, and make collections of senti¬ 
ments as others do of butterflies, we 
bend piously and almost gratefully before 
this sacred reserve. 


In her letter to me of the 1st of 
June, Mme. Lenormant says,— 

My aunt has left me her residuary 
legatee, and has besides bequeathed to me 
ali her papers, manuscripts, and cor¬ 
respondence, trusting, as she says, to 
my tenderness and discretion as to the 
use to be made of them. Many people 
have already entreated me to arrange and 
publish them; but this sort of profana¬ 
tion of the dearest and most sacred re¬ 
collections, which is become the odious 
habit of the present day, is utterly at 
variance with my sentiments, and I am 
determined not to publish any thing for 
a considerable time. M. de Chateau¬ 
briand lias devoted a whole volume of 
his Memoirs to her; but, as it is one of 
the last, it will be some time before it 
appears. 

i am the more anxious that some 
worthy mention should be made of 
Mme. Reeamier, and I assure you that 1 
shall be most grateful it you realize your 
kind intention of writing some account 
of her for the English public. My aunt 
was received in England with a cordiality, 
an admiration, an enthusiasm, which left 
a delightful impression on her mind. 
She kept up an intercourse with several 
eminent persons of your country for 
many years: — the two Duchesses of 
Devonshire, Lord Bristol, Lord and 
Lady Holland, Lord Ponsonby, Mr. 
(afterwards Lord) Erskine, Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Adair. She after¬ 
wards became acquainted with the Misses 
Berry, Miss Edgeworth, and many 
others. 

Few, too few, of this brilliant list 
are alive to attest the charm of 
Mine. Recamier’s society; but there 
arc many who still remember her 
beauty, and the sensation it created. 
It is true that the crowds that fol¬ 
lowed her were not attracted by ad¬ 
miration alone. At that time — the 
peace oJ Ameins -— ibrcigners were 
stared at with a curiosity and won¬ 
der of which the present generation 
has no conception; and the dress 
worn in France was as monstrous 
to the eyes o the English people 
as that of a South Sea Islander. 
We have heard from an eye-witness 
that Mine. Reeamier was ‘shame¬ 
fully mobbed* in Kensington Gar¬ 
dens. If this be true, she certainly 
never betrayed that she recollected 
it. Hers was a mind in which plea¬ 
sant and g rateful recollections were 
sure to survive t i i sagreeable ones. 

It was at Paris, after the Restore- 
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tion (continues Mme. Lcnormant), that 
Mme. Recamier became acquainted with 
the Duke of Wellington, and, by a sin¬ 
gular chance, presented him to the 
Duchess of St. Leu (Queen Hortense). 
If you were at Paris, 1 would lay open 
to you curious archives, correspondence 
with all the most eminent persons of this 
century, in literature, in the elegant 
world, and even among the sovereigns 
of Europe, for the last forty years. But 
you must accept the very incomplete 
information 1 send you. 


It is a great consolation to me to think 
that her beloved memory will receive tram 
your pen, and in your country, a homage 
I so much value, and will be presented 
to the English public in its true light by 
the hand of friendship. 

Mme. Recamier (Jeanne Fran- 
<>oise Julie Adelaide Bernard) was 
born at Lyons, t *ct. 777, and mar¬ 
ried in 1795. 

S. A. 


THE ERL-KING. 


GOTHE. 



TIT HO rides so fast through the night so wild? 
\ » It is the father who carries his child ; 
lie holds the boy well within his arm ; 

I le folds him safely—he clasps him warm. 


‘My son, why liid’st thou tliy face so in fear Y 
4 Seest thou not, father, the Erl-king here ? 

I see his tail, and his crown is on.’ 

4 i t is but a wreath of the night mist, my son !’ 


4 Sweet child, dear child, come, go with me, 

Such pretty plays will 1 play with thee. 

Flowers of all hue grow thick on the shore ; 

My mother hath raiment of gold in store/ 

4 My father, my father, and dost thou not hear 
What the Erl*king whispers so low in mine ear ?* 
4 Be still, be still, never heed, my child, 

’Tis the wind in the dry leaves whistling wild.* 


4 My delicate boy, wilt thou go with me ? 

My daughters shall wait on thee tenderly, 

In gay rings nightly around thee sweep, 

And rock thee, and dance thee, and sing thee to sleep. 


4 My father, my father, and seest thou not 
The Er!-king's daughters in that dark spot?' 
4 Yes, child, I see it as clear as day— 

It is the old willows that shew so gray.' 


4 l love thee—thy beautiful form charms me so, 

■ That, coni’st thou not freelv, by force shalt thou go.’ 
‘Now, father, now, father, lie catches my arm — 

‘ Oh! father, the Erl-king hath done me sore harm !* 

Fast rides the terrified father on, 

1 le hears on his bosom the sobs oi his son ; 

He gains the courtyard in pain and in dread— 

In the father's arms the child was dead! 


C. F. 
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I T is not the business of the pre¬ 
sent paper to test the arguments 
of those who assert, that, both as 
regards literary description and the 
plastic delineation of the human 
form, it is far more difficult to pro¬ 
duce a perfect model of man, in his 
energy and power, than of woman 
in her gentleness and the full de- 
velopement of her beauty. Our own 
opinion is, in both cases, directly 
opposed to them. We believe that, 
as in the plastic and mimetic 
arts, the highest genius is scarcely 
equal to a true representation of the 
perfect female form; so in litera- 
tn re, the highest efforts of fancy and 
imagination lag far behind the cun¬ 
ning of Nature's hand in the delinea¬ 
tion of the female character. People 
sometimes delude themselves into the 
notion that they can improve upon 
Nature, and go be}*ond the perfection 
of humanity. But this is mere self- 
deception. Truth constitutes the 
apex of the pyramid, and it matters 
not on which side you fall short of 
it; but if you fail in the verisimi¬ 
litude of the character, you are lower 
than Nature. It is mere delusion 
to imagine you can soar above her. 
The highest point to which humanity 
has reached must fix the limits of our 
imitation of it; for whenever we 
overstep those limits, we become 
extravagant, and cease to treat of 
our own species. 

Shakspearc appears to have held 
on this subject that which we believe 
to be the true theoiy, and tasked his 
great powers to the utmost in pro¬ 
ducing numerous pictures of woman¬ 
hood, va lying according to the variety 
observable in nature, but invested 
every one of them with as much 
grace, delicacy, truth, and beauty, 
as his rare genius enabled him to 
bestow on them. He obviously did 
not think it an easy matter to draw 
a woman. Experience, to which he 
was always wise enough to bow, 
taught him the contrary, and made 
him feel that in proportion to the 
apparent facility of the enterprise is 
its real difficulty. 1 le was too phi¬ 
losophical to imagine with Pope that 
most women have no character at all ; 
he perceived that the surface which 
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appears smooth to the dim-sighted, 
presents a world of striking inequa¬ 
lities to the keen and practised eye. 

Accordingly, it is scarcely too much 
to say that the greatest charm of 
Shakspeare’s works consists in his 
delineation of female character, and 
that the loftiest and most idealised 
of them all still falls short of 
nature. Nor need any one be* sur¬ 
prised at this. It is only glimpses 
into the recesses of the heart that 
the most daring and successful au¬ 
thor can give us; only a small 
fragment of that universe of thought, 
of passion, of emotion, that dwells 
in the breast of man or woman, that 
his pen can meddle with. His most 
elaborate picture is but an outline. 
i'be filling up, the colouring, the 
infinite changes and fluctuations, the 
ever-varying shades of feeling, the 
countless combinations which take 
place every hour in the thoughts and 
ideas,—all these defy the grasp of 
art, and render the wisest man an 
enigma to himself. 

To imagine, therefore, that there 
ever was an individual who could 
range over the whole domain of 
human nature, penetrate through all 
its disguises, depict all its peculiarities, 
comprehend all its idiosyncracles, is 
to adopt a strange hypothesis, which, 
if breathed upon by experience, must 
dissolve. Shakspeare has accom¬ 
plished more than any other man; 
but, compared with the limitless va¬ 
riety of nature, the whole extent of 
what he has effected is but as some 
land-locked bay compared with the 
immeasurable ocean. 

Many believe, that among Shak¬ 
speare’s female characters none is 
more remarkable for verisimilitude 
than Cleopatra. Certainly in none 
of his plays is the heroine so com¬ 
pletely the pivot on which the whole 
interest of the story turns. Even 
Lady Macbeth and llermionc stand 
less prominently forward, challenge 
less attention, are less obviously 
the soul of the drama in which 
they respectively move. But how 
is this? The widow of Ptolemy, 
when she comes before us, is far re¬ 
moved from the bloom of youth. 
Indeed her beauty, we are told, 
fT'. f * u 
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has long been on the wane; and 
she has found herself under the 
necessity of having recourse to 
arts, which neither Shakspeare nor 
any one else has ventured to ex¬ 
plain, for the purpose of retaining 
the Roman triumvir in her toils. 
As far as the license of poetry ex¬ 
tends, Shakspeare has lifted the veil 
from the Egyptian queen, shadowing 
forth dimly what he could not de¬ 
lineate, hinting what he could not 
formul&rise, but leaving here and 
there moral ellipses for minds exter¬ 
nal to the drama to fill up accord¬ 
ing to the measure and acuteness of 
their faculties. 

Cleopatra, however, it must he re¬ 
membered, is no creation of Shak¬ 
speare, hut has come down to us in 
the tradition of antiquity much the 
same as we find her in his play. She 
lacks, it is true, in the prose of 
Plutarch, that delicate limning, that 
glow and purple light of love with 
which her form is invested by the 
poet Still, there she is; and the 
reader of creative imagination is al¬ 
ways able to revivify her, even with¬ 
out further aid than the biographer 
affords him. This the traveller, 
above all others, feels, since he 
cannot take a step in the envi¬ 
rons of Alexandria without being 
every instant reminded of this ‘ser¬ 
pent of old Nile/ The obelisks 
are hers—every fragment of white 
marble which the heavy foot of Time 
turns up, belongs to her palace; and 
if he wander along the solitary shore 
towards the catacombs, her baths, 
scooped out in the rock, still resound 
with the turmoil and heating of the 
waves. Whether she ever entered 
those rocky chambers is another 
question. Tradition has assigned 
them to her, and as you stand on the 
narrow terrace amid the dim light, 
and watch the surge dashing in over 
the pebbles and throwing up a cloud 
of thin spray to the roof, you neces¬ 
sarily think of the Macedonian queen 
who passed her riotous life on that part 
of the Egyptian coast, intrigued with 
a succession of Roman generals, sold 
her favours for kingdoms, and has been 
embalmed in the memory of posterity 
chiefly for thq evils she did. 

There was, however, a time when 
even Cleopatra was innocent,—when, 
feeling like an Oriental Juliet, she 
would have felt aiid spoken not a whit 


moreimpassionedlyor unreservedly in 
the expression of her love. But in that 
phasis of her character she is not Shak- 
speare’s Cleopatra,—the Cleopatra 
with whom we are at present con¬ 
cerned. His object seems to have been, 
by condensing the scattered rays of 
history and directing them in one 
full blaze upon her idiosyncracies. to 
shew us the woman as she was, with 
all her physical perfections and mental 
failings about her, invested with her 
gorgeous allurements, her gentle blan¬ 
dishments, her impetuous passions*. 
Antiquity, he felt, had left much 
to conjecture. In what a woman’s 
empire consists is always hard to l>e 
explained; but Shakspeare, confident 
in his own power, and feeling, per¬ 
haps, the whole subject in its utmost 
breadth and diversity, imagined he 
could give permanence to his im¬ 
pressions, and fill up, with unfading 
colours, the outlines sketched so ably 
by Dion Cassius and Plutarch. Anti 
now the inquiry is, Has lie done so ? 

1 o w r e, when we have read the 
play, comprehend the woman—com¬ 
prehend her thoroughly ? Are we 
enabled, without further seeking, 
to solve the problem of her sorcery ? 
Does the character called into ex¬ 
istence by the poet completely fit and 
fill the mould of grace and beauty 
as it is formed under historic guidance 
by our imaginations? In a word, 
do we find in Shakspeares verses a 
solution of the whole problem, so 
that we ma} r be said, when we have 
studied them diligently, to under¬ 
stand by what means this woman 
drew men of the rarest qualities 
to sacrifice their best interests for 
her sake; to neglect women her 
superiors in youth, and her equals, 
perhaps, in beauty; to be blind to 
her crimes, to tolerate her perfidy, to 
sustain her scorn, real or affected; 
and, even when convinced of her 
worthlessness, to relinquish the sweets 
of empire at her nod, and face igno¬ 
miny and death in order to enjoy 
the witchery of her spells to the 
last? The subject is worthy of 
investigation. 

When, at the close of a sultry day, 
we sat down alone on Cleopatra’s 
fallen obelisk, and endeavoured to 
reconstruct, in fancy, the old palace 
of the Ptolemies, in which the action 
of Shakspeares piece must, as far as 
she is concerned, be supposed to have 
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lain, we experienced the full force of 
tlie poetic spe!!. At no great distance 
the waves of the Mediterranean were 
breaking in ripples on the sand, with 
a cadence so monotonous as to be 
almost melancholy. It seemed to 
come laden to the ear with a thou¬ 
sand sad associations of the past. 
We called to mind the words of 
Enobarbus,— 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. 

And w here was she now ? Swathed 
and bandaged in musty linen, and, 
it might be, offered tor sale in the 
mummy market, for a hundred dol¬ 
lars 1 Pot, by the he p of gums and 
spices, her form has, perhaps, out¬ 
lived that of her poet; and while 
Shakspeare's very bones have been 
dissolved and mingled with the ele¬ 
ments, Cleopatra may still be lying 
in state in some one of the scientific 
palaces of Europe, where the dull 
gazers on curiosities pass by the mis¬ 
tress of Caesar and Antony with as 
little ceremony as they would the 
mummy of a cat from Thebes. 

Though some hundreds of miles 
north of the tropics, we lmd, during 
the day, felt the heat of the torrid 
zone in our blood, and, therefore, 
heartily welcomed the breeze, which 
enne towards us over both Pharos 
and Pharillon, refreshing all nature 
as it passed. i here lingered in 
the western sky a light such as 
the evenings of Egypt only witness, 
a mingled Hood of saffron and violet 
floating over a floor of crimson, across 
which the sun's rays had just re¬ 
treated towards the horizon. Had 
tiie palace of the Ptolemies still stood 
theie in all its antique magnificence, 
we should scarcely, perhaps, have ex¬ 
perienced a deeper thrill of pleasure. 
One of the obelisks, the image of all 
earthly grandeur, grovelled in the 
dust; while the other, glowing in the 
purple light of evening, still pointed 
towards those regions where alone 
there is permanence or stability. It 
required a strong faith in the records 
of the past to believe that the voices 
of Cleopatra, Channian, and Iras, 
had ever sounded on that spot ; 
that Antony had revelled there, 
and Eros taught him the Iloman 
lesson how to steal uninvited into 
the chambers of death. The only 
found now hea*d was that so fami¬ 


liar to the tra\'ellcr in the desert, 
1 —the low rustling, scarcely audible 
except at night, caused by the par¬ 
ticles of sand as they are driven along 
before the breeze. None but those 
who have listened to it can imagine 
the sadness of this desert music, 
doubly and trebly sad when heard 
on the site of human dwellings which 
time has obliterated from the earth. 

It was then and there that the wish 
to unravel the mystery of Cleopatra’s 
character sprang up in our mind. 
Sliakspeare, as it appears to us, has, 
in some respects, vulgarised it, and 
transformed the voluptuous poetical 
syren, who, by soft and unimaginable 
allurements, fascinated men to their 
perdition on the banks of Nile, into 
a fierce termagant, menacing her 
maids of honour with bloody teeth, 
and dragging about by the "hair of 
thei bead men who^e forefathers, 
perhaps, had stood in the Macedonian 
phalanx. W ith all due respect for 
Shakspearc, we must venture to 
think this ridiculous. lie may have 
heard of similar achievements by 
tjueen Elizabeth, a tyrannical virago, 
who persuaded herself that the throne 
sanctifies the most odious excesses of 
which either sex can be guilty. Hut 
Cleopatra was not one of those Ama¬ 
zons who subdue men by force of 
blows. She understood too well 
wherein her sex's strength consists. 
She knew, t hat with women to be sweet 
mid gentle is to he powerful; and that 
their influence, however irresistible 
in itself, moves as noiselessly as moon¬ 
beams over clouds. The poet, in one 
of h is most objectionable scenes — I 
mean, in point of taste—was probably 
misled by an incident which Plutarch 
records. When, after the death of 
Antony, Cleopatra, perplexed and 
excited almost to madness, meditating 
suicide, yet eagerly desirous, as nature 
prompts, of discovering some tolerable 
means of escaping it, obtains an inter¬ 
view with Octavius, she affects to lay 
before him an inventory of her wealth, 
whereupon an audacious and faith¬ 
less secretary, in the hope of currying 
favour with the conqueror, accuses 
her of having practised concealments. 
The affront, so inopportunely given, 
is too much for her philosophy; She 
starts from her seat, and at once for¬ 
getting what was due to her guest* 
and still more to herself, strikes the 
officious caitiff in the lace. This, 
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under the circumstances, is conceiv¬ 
able. But transpose the incident, as 
Shakspeare has done, and assign as 
its motive, not the indignation of a 
woman rendered almost frautic by 
calamity, but the petulance of a mis¬ 
tress excited by ordinary jealousy, 
and you destroy the fitness of the 
thing at once. 

In many parts of the play, Shak¬ 
speare moves on so low a level that 
we are persuaded he must have been 
painting from some living personage 
whose defects misled him. Not that 
we consider vulgarity unnatural in a 
queen, or imagine that luxury and 
voluptuousness refine the manners. 
History is altogether adverse to such 
a view of the matter; but, taking 
into consideration all the elements of 
Cleopatra’s character, such as it has 
been historically preserved, we think 
she is frequently made too coarse, too 
low, too much the mere unreasoning 
animal. That in the absence of 
Antony she should, with her at¬ 
tendants, have indulged in the dis¬ 
cussion of topics forbidden to modest 
women, we can understand, because 
she was not a modest woman, and 
considered herself emancipated by 
rank and power from the dominion 
of those laws, obedience to which 
constitutes the glory and happiness 
of her sex. We find, therefore, no¬ 
thing out of keeping in those brief 
colloquies with Mardian, Charmian, 
and Iras, in which she far transcends 
the limits of a chastened fancy, and, 
to adopt a Shakspearean phrase, be¬ 
comes a ‘ chartered libertine/ But 
when, in sudden paroxysms of rage, 
she forgets not merely the conven¬ 
tional dignity of her position, but 
what was due to the rank of a Ma¬ 
cedonian matron and to her sex, and 
not only beats and buffets a common 
courier, but talks of tearing out his 
eyes and kicking him along the floor; 
instead ol applauding the art of the 
poet, we regard his picture with dis¬ 
gust, and can only be reconciled by 
turning away from this exhibition of 
deformity to the undoubted beauties 
by which it is neighboured. 

We are fully aware by what specious 
arguments the force of this objection 
is rebutted. Persons of transcendent 
ingenuity will possibly find that pas¬ 
sion levels all distinctions; that ‘one 
touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin;' and that the imperial 
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beauty, when vexed by the storms of 
passion, is no more mistress of herself 
than the maid that milks. Regard¬ 
ing the human character in its ele¬ 
mental principles, it is, no doubt, 
everywhere the same. It is variety 
of culture that makes what differ¬ 
ences are discoverable in its external 
manifestations. The queen's love 
and the dairy-maid’s love are, in the 
eye of the philosopher, the same 
thing — a mere physical instinct, ex¬ 
ceedingly powerful but neither spiri¬ 
tual nor refined. It is in propoi tion 
as till.* passion becomes complex, as it 
receives tributaries from other pas¬ 
sions, as it is impregnated by the 
imagination, gilded by the hues of 
fancy, purified by the intellect, 
that it becomes a hallowed and en¬ 
nobling thing, a divine principle, 
which extinguishes selfishness in the 
human breast, and replaces it by 
that charity which hopes anti en¬ 
dures all things, and produces that 
solecism in nature — two beiugs re¬ 
gulated by one soul. To suppose 
that the woman who acts under the 
influence of the crude passion would 
project her feelings into those 
expressions which naturally present 
themselves to her whose whole frame, 
moral and physical, has been har¬ 
monised bv refined love, is to con- 

w * 

found the most opposite things in 
nature. But Cleopatra’s passion, it 
may be said, is not love, but some¬ 
thing else, for which our language 
wants a befitting name. YVhat 
then ? Does not even this feeling, 
little poetical as it is, assume in 
educated and polished persons forms 
much less repulsive than in indivi¬ 
duals of no mental culture what¬ 
soever? Cleopatra was not a mere 
creature of unregulated impulse. 
The civilisation of Greece trans¬ 
planted into Egypt had done its best 
or its worst upon her. She had 
listened to the sophists who flocked 
to Alexandria, had been cradled in 
patrician prejudices, had breathed 
all her life long that intoxicating 
atmosphere with which art surrounds 
the inhabitants of palaces ; and if all 
these influences had failed to impart 
true grandeur to her mind, they must 
have given her a distaste for that 
Billingsgate rhetoric which Sluik- 
s pea re, from time to time, puts in 
her mouth. . . 

We are not objecting to Shak- 
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speare that he has represented Cleo¬ 
patra as more sensual or vicious than 
she was. He lias adhered to the 
truth of history, and, in so doing, 
has fulfilled the poet's duty, which 
is not to pervert and falsify events 
and characters, but to translate them 
from the obscure domains of the 
chronicler and the annalist into the 
warm regions of poetry, where past 
ages may be revived again, and 
tne love or beauty, virtue or vice, 
that in life was Heeling and tran¬ 
sient in its effects, is rendered im¬ 
perishable. The play in which she 
figures derives its chief fascination 
from her. All the other characters 
are inferior—in poetical life, we mean, 
and resemblance to nature. Marc 
Antony himself, although in many 
respects historical, is not completely 
bo. He has too much of the stage 
lord in him; struts, and blusters, 
and talk* too habitually in the 4 King 
Cambyses vein/ That he had, in 
reality, a spice of this fault, we admit. 
It is only of the excess that we com¬ 
plain. Shakspeare's Antony could 
never have ruled a third of "the Ro¬ 
man world; his moral economy is too 
loose and disjointed for that, too dete¬ 
riorated by cracks and flaws, too eva¬ 
porated, too inert. The real man was 
an enigma; but it was because, with 
a servile subserviency to passion 
which he here displays,he knew how 
to unite resolution and indomitable 
energy. He loved masquerading and 
disgu ises, relished camp talk exceed¬ 
ingly, even with the meanest of the 
soldiers; but when occasion required, 
he could entirely lay aside his low 
propensities, and cope in war or 
statesmanship with the greatest men 
of his time. Shakspeare's triumvir dis¬ 
plays very little of these noble quali¬ 
ties, and even in his revels is too pre¬ 
meditated and mechanical; as where 
he calls for wine and viands to keep 
his animal spirits up, and dissipate 
the thronging cares which pressed 
upon his mind. There are periods in 
the world’s history — and that of the 
Roman proscriptions was one of them 
— in which a tragic pall seems to be 
suspended over the heads of a whole 
generation. But the gloom descend¬ 
ing from it rests only on sad minds. 
The light and buoyant repel it, and 
enact hourly comedies in the jaws, as 
it were, of universal calamity. Boc¬ 
caccio draws his sportive and some* 


what profligate figures on the dark 
background of the plague, and Shak- 
s pea re enlivens the sombre period of 
the triumvirate when murder was a 
guest in almost every family—cer¬ 
tainly in every one that was great 
and noble—with the wildest sal lies of 
wit and buffoonery. There is, how¬ 
ever, an essential difference between 
the real it’e of the world and that 
of the stage even in the greatest 
dramatic poets. The latter exhi¬ 
bits, no doubt, a certain truth and 
resemblance to nature; but the very 
exigencies of representation, the hur¬ 
rying oi events, the attempts to ten¬ 
der the mind transparent, and to give 
a tongue to thoughts which were 
never uttered, interfere with the veri¬ 
similitude of the picture, and, in some 
sense, lower it. The Marcus Anto¬ 
nins of history, though he had in 
him a large dash of tlie theatrical, 
was, upon the whole, less boastful, le^s 
intemperate of tongue, less fretful, less 
vacillating, less undignified, than 
he becomes in Shakspeare’s hands. 
He excites our sympathy occasionally 
when we observe him stung by an¬ 
guish or remorse at his own follies; 
as after the flight from Actium, 
when having meanly sought at first 
a refuge from the rebukes of his own 
conscience in blame of Cleopatra, he 
opens his eyes to the truth, and feels 
that all the contempt and obloquy of 
the action must necessarily fall upon 
himself. On the whole, however, 
we despise him, particularly if we 
cherish reverence for the men whom 
his unsparing cruelty had sacrificed— 
Marcus ilrutus especially, and the 
author of the orations against Catiline. 
In history he is not a great man, but 
he is much nearer greatness than in 
the play. The mixture of braggart 
and dotard, of gladiator and volup¬ 
tuary, into which he has here dege¬ 
nerated, could not have been master 
of a third of the Roman world. The 
moral and intellectual character 
whose developement we witness, 
could never have produced the ef¬ 
forts attributed to it, or supported 
the lavish harvest of honours with 
which he appears to be loaded at the 
outset. To this picture we may, in 
part, be reconciled by one consider¬ 
ation,—viz. that he resembles the 
fiery Antony of other days in the 
same way that the evening sun, veiled 
and obscured by haze as it descends 
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towards the horizon, resembles the 
blazing orb of noon, shedding through 
heaven intolerable brightness, and 
scorching earth in his embrace. Over- 
indulgences of passion forestall, we 
know, the efforts of old age, en¬ 
feebling both the physical system 
and the mind, and bequeathing to 
the residue of life nothing but a 
rabble of rank thoughts and reso¬ 
lutions which never ripen into action. 
But Marc Antony in Shakspeare is 
too exaggerated a representative of 
the jaded voluptuary, abounding 
with Sesquipedalian phrases, breaking 
every instant into menaces, and even 
towards the woman for whose love 
he sacrificed every thing, conducting 
himself with a coarse frankness in¬ 
compatible with the fascination under 
the spell of which he appears per¬ 
petually to think and move. 

It is not, therefore, in the trium¬ 
vir’s character that we are to seek 
for whatever hold the (>lay has on 
our minds ; neither is there any other 
male personage in the drama capable 
of inspiring admiration or attachment. 
Of whatever greatness it exhibits 
we obtain a glimpse in the character 
of the pirate Menas, whom we almost 
love, even for the bare project of 
avenging at one stroke the thousands 
of bereaved families of Rome, and 
the miseries of the commonwealth. 
"We leel at once how different the 
history of the world might have 
been had this obscure friend of Sex¬ 
tus Pompeius been suffered to deal 
after his own fashion with the trium¬ 
virs ; there might, at least, have been 
a short revival of liberty in Italy, 
and Cleopatra would not have made 
her fatal acquaintance with the asp. 
But the younger Pompey was by 
prolepsis a Jesuit, and drew much 
too fine distinctions between partici¬ 
pating in the fruits of crime and 
smiling on its performance, and soon 
expiated his folly with his life. 

It is scarcely too much to say, 
that whatever the drama has of 
charm or interest is derived from 
Cleopatra, Charmian, and liras.— 
those three female revellers, whose 
wild actions and prurient fancies 
Shakspeare delights to commemo¬ 
rate. No great poetry can be with¬ 
out its moral, and that which the 
play teaches is a uglily important 
one. From beginning to end, Cleo¬ 
patra’s mind is haunted and humi¬ 


liated by the consciousness that she 
is not Antony’s wife. She sneers at 
Fulvia and Octavia successively, but 
would have been too happv to have 
taken the place of either. This is an 
evidence of the power of opinion which 
pervades the whole of our intellectual 
sphere, and moulds and colours our 
thoughts almost before we become 
conscious o them. On the throne, 
with the wealth and splendour of a 
kingdom standing between her and 
public obloquy, she still felt that 
nothing could defend her from its 
blight, shuddered at the whispers 
that never reached her ear, and 
writhed beneath the sting of ribald 
jests uttered by the insulting popu¬ 
lace of Rome, Even amid her most 
sumptuous banquets, t he image of the 
shrill-tongued rulvia, or of the gen¬ 
tle, vestal-like Octavia, troubled her 
imagination, and, we suspect, blanched 
her cheek, till it had been too deeply 
Hushed with wine to obey the im- 
pulses of the heart. It was the 
dread, chiefly, of Oct avia’s scorn that 
led her, at last, to put that 4 baby to 
her breast that sucks the nurse 
asleep,’—combined, perhaps, with the 
ambition of vindicating to herself, by 
undergoing death for his sake, some 
claims to he regarded as the wife of 
him whom she was conscious of hav¬ 
ing allured to perdition. 

There is but one great difficulty in 
comprehending Cleopatra’s character, 
either in history or in Shakspeare,— 
the consideration whether she really 
loved Antony or not; or rather, we 
should perhaps say, whether the 
feeling, which it cannot be doubted 
she sometimes entertained for him, 
deserved to be honoured with the 
name of love. While endeavouring 
to ascertain this point, we must not 
lose sight of her position. Hers was 
not the attachment upon which the 
world smiles,—which reposes on the 
unalterable relation of the sexes,— 
which calls into play mutual con¬ 
fidence, disinterestedness, self-devo¬ 
tion, and that calm reliance on des¬ 
tiny, inspired by the presumed ap¬ 
probation of Heaven; what she felt 
was, in an ethical point of view, an 
impure passion, offensive to the gods 
and reprobated by men. Her heart 
did not and could not go with her 
person. She had passed through the 
flames of three polluting tires, and ex¬ 
hausted all the freshness of her mind ; 
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and ceasing to put faith in those 
spontaneous emotions on which alone 
the great and the elevated in matters 
ol tiiis kind set any value, she had 
recourse for the accomplishment of 
her purposes to systematic volup¬ 
tuousness, based on a subtle know¬ 
ledge of the passions, and of all those 
contrivances by which they are alter¬ 
nately abated and inflamed. And 
when these, usurping the p!ace of 
affection, constitute between man and 
woman the only tie, it would be folly 
to call their attachment love. Had 
their connexion terminated in comedy, 
poets would have treated it as an 
int rigue. Antony would have veiled 
his Homan pomp in broad humour, 
and Cleopatra would have shone 
forth the brilliant antitype of the 
Egyptian dancing-girls of our own 
days, by far more merry than wise, 
and exercised all her craft in putting 
forth a counterfeit tor a realitv. J Cer 

V 

tragical death, re-acting upon the life 
by which it had been preceded, im¬ 
parts to the latter an appearance of 
majesty altogether deceptive. If Cleo¬ 
patra loved Antony, Fhryne may be 
mid to have loved Greece. In both 
cates, the altar sacrificed on was Self, 
—self in pleasures and self in gain. 
By this conviction Shakspearc’s mind 
was generally possessed; but the na¬ 
tural tendency in aU poets to merge 
the common in the uncommon, and 
produce a heroine, where at first they 
only meant to delineate a courtesan, 
overmasters, towards the end of the 
play, his resolution, and leads him 
to bestow on her too lavishly the 
elements of greatness. This lapse, 
however, if it be a lapse, he conceals 
with so great a sp endour of poetry, 
such a profusion of magnanimous and 
elevated sentiments, that, hurried 
forward as it were by a torrent, we 
cannot command a moment’s pause to 
dwell on his dazzling delinquency. 
It is only afterwards, when calm re¬ 
flection has come to our aid, that we 
are able to exercise our discernment, 
and object to the flaws in his picture. 
In the early part of the play, she is 
too vulgar; in the latter part, too 
poetical and romantic; throughout 
many scenes, we miss that syren 
voice and the evidence of those 
matchless accompaniments which, ac¬ 
cording to the historian Dion Cassius, 
literally bewitched men, subduing 
the stoicism of age and character, am 


making havoc even o' wisdom itself. 
Afterwards, we seem almost to be 
introduced to a new personage. Her 
language becomes rich, almost heavy 
with metaphor. She gives a loose 
rein to her fancy, and shapes her 
hopes and fears in so impetuous a 
sweep of verse, that we seem to be 
conversing with a Pythoness, not 
with that brawling queen who talks 
of cutting her laces and making foot¬ 
balls of people’s eyes. 

Let no poetical idolater take offence 
at this. We have studied Shakspeare, 
faithfully if not successfully; and 
state our opinions with frankness, 
that they may be corrected if wrong, 
and produce conviction if right. But 
in order to do justice to our views, we 
must take the reader along with us 
rapidly through the play, and ex¬ 
hibit to him the Egyptian sorceress 
in all the various lights in which 
Shakspeare has thought proper to 
represent her; and if it does not 
after that appear that she sometimes 
degenerates into lowness, that her 
love for Antony was feigned, and 
that Shakspeare forgets this and 
makes it appear genuine, we will 
consent, like Stcrsichorus of old, to 
compose a palinode, and go bare¬ 
foot to Stratford-upon-Avon to re¬ 
cite it at Shakspearc's tomb. Let us 
take up the ‘ serpent of old Nile * as 
she appears in the first act, omitting 
the hard speech of Philo as too un¬ 
complimentary for an introduction. 

Her chief characteristics display 
themselves at *once. ! ler object be¬ 
ing to break up the triumvirate by 
detaching Antony from it, or, at 
least, to occasion a breach between 
him and Cresar, she comes forward, 
skilfully using her influence, to bring 
about this result. She seems in the 
humour to be sportive, and discusses 
with Antony the amount of his love ; 
but as soon as the messenger arrives 
from Home, her thoughts glance off 
to politics, and she begins to consider 
how Antony’s devotion may be con¬ 
verted into a means ofaggrandisement 
for herself and her son. As one of the 
triumvirs, she understands this to be 
beyond Antony’s power; but if he 
should quarrel with his colleagues, 
and, as she hopes, rom his being 
supposed the best general, overcome 
them in war, she can see no rea¬ 
son why she may not become queen 
of half the East, or, after the 
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death or divorce of irulvia, empress 
o: the whole Homan world. From 
her speeches in this scene, does it 
seem clear that Shakspeare meant to 
represent her as loving Antony at 
all at the outset? She plays upon 
him to effect a purpose, as seems evi¬ 
dent from the following speech, meant 
to be delivered aside :— 

Cleo. Excellent Falsehood\! 

Why did he marry Fnlria, and not lore 
her ? 

I'll seem the fool lam not , 

■ i tl seem the fool 1 am not,’ is 
evidently no part of the dialogue, 
but a fragment of her internal con¬ 
sciousness rendered visible by the 
poet’s skill, 

I'o disgust Antony with lis wife, 

( leopatra is careful to speak of her 
as a fierce shrew, who sent him not 
entreaties but commands; and, of 
course, wishes him to contrast her own 
smiles and soft blandishments with 
the manners of the ambitious female 
politician, more intent on conspiracies 
and Avars than on making or hearing 
love-speeches. Still this imperious 
lady shewed some tenderness in her 
way. She excited, it is said, the 
troub es in Italy in order to draw 
home her husband lrorn Alexandria; 
and once, when be presented himself 
before her at midnight, with his 
head closely muffled up, and dis¬ 
guised as a slave, professing to bring 
important letters from the camp, her 
haughty humour could not restrain 
the prompting of the heart, so that, 
while opening the letter, she ques¬ 
tioned the messenger about Antony 
in a way which betrayed her strong 
solicitude. lie had not then seen 
* 'Leopatra, and, in a burst of affection, 
threw his arms about the female con¬ 
spirator's neck. 

The Roman triumvir, strolling, 
disguised and accompanied by a seem¬ 
ing slave, at night, through the streets 
and alleys of Alexandria, was the pro¬ 
totype of Haroun al Raschid, who, 
with his companion Jaffer Barmeki, 
thus gratified his passion for adven¬ 
ture nine centuries later in the tho¬ 
roughfares of Bagdad, i low Antony 
and his mistress fared on these occa¬ 
sions history has in general terms 
informed us. Being detected peeping 
in at honest people’s windows, seeing 
what they should not have seen, or 
caught eaves-dropping and overhear¬ 
ing speeches designed entirely for 


other ears, they were often roughly 
treated, the whips and sticks of the 
enraged citizens being unsparingly 
used to hasten their retreat. It 
Would have suited the genius ofSbak- 
speare exactly to paint two or three 
of these scenes; but either the idea 
did not occur to him, or he thought 
it inconsistent with the scope of his 
play. The grand streets through 
which they strolled in disguise now 
otfer as instructive a lesson as the 
broken triumphal arches of Rome. 
We look iu vain among the piles 
of shifting sands for a single vestige 
by which to trace in what th rec¬ 
ti on those streets ran, though for¬ 
merly their inhabitants had witnes¬ 
sed a Roman triumph, when An¬ 
tony, having taken Artavasdes pri¬ 
soner, treated the Alexandrians to 
one of those processions which had 
been thought the peculiar privilege 
of Rome. 

There is scarcely any scene in 
which she figures where Cleopatra 
does not display the leading vice of 
her character. Thus, when she breaks 
in upon Charmian and Iras, who, by 
the aid of a soothsayer, are endea¬ 
vouring to look into futurity, she 
appears to be devoured with anxiety 
to behold Antony; but, as soon as lie 
comes, makes her retreat, that she 
may pique his pride and draw him 
after her. Her conception of the 
Roman temper evidently was that it 
stood naturally opposed to mirth, for 
siic observed that Antony seemed in¬ 
clined to be gay, but that suddenly 
a Roman thought had struck him. 
By this she may also have meant, that 
he had been for a moment subdued 
and brought to himself by the recol¬ 
lection o; home. However, the 
greater probability is, that she was 
alluding to the awakening of his 
ambition, as we immediately after¬ 
wards iind him immersed in pol itics, 
which Shakspeare may have meant 
as a commentary on her speech, and 
as a proof that she had read Antony 
aright. 

In act i. scene 3, the second speech is 
attributed—erroneously, we think— 
to 1 narniian ; for Cleopatra replies to 
Alexas, and sends him out in search 
of Antony. She here lets out faei 
idea of his character, not apt to be 
won by gentleness and affection, but 
by a mixture of contradiction, pas¬ 
sion, and scorn. The whole scene 
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displays the highest art till we come 
to the close of it, when Shakspeare 
lowers Ids 1 rare Egyptian’ to the 
level oi a quarrelsome schoolboy. 
The expressions are ns trivial as the 
thought is unworthy of the speaker,— 

Cl eo. I would I had thy inches, thou 
shouldst know 

There were a heart in Egypt. 

Up to this point, we discover few* 
of those transcendent qualities which 
antiquity attributes to Cleopatra; 
her intellect developes itself in mere 
cunning. 31 any a woman of un¬ 
settled principles in modern times 
would, in actual life, have displayed, 
under similar circumstances, far 
more consummate art than this wran¬ 
gling queen. I' we put any faith in 
istory, the real Cleopatra must have 
been mistress of more enchantments 
than Shakspeare’s. Froward she, of 
course, was, when occasion warranted; 
but the mere instincts of her sex 
would have prevented her from 
talking to Antony of what she would 
have done had she possessed his 
inches. Shakspeare had an enlarged 
theory of human nature, and, in 
general, portrays admirably the finest 
and most subtle workings of the 
heart. Of this no one is more fully 
convinced than w*e. But he did not 
al ways, we think, when painting from 
real life, sufficiently attend to the 
claims of truth, but offered violence to 
the dead, voluntarily or otherwise, 
by putting sentiments and language 
in their mouths which they would 
not, and, per Imps, could not, have 
uttered. 

People are more accustomed to ad¬ 
mire than to appreciate Shakspeare, 
otherwise it must long ago have 
been felt that Marcus Antonius, the 
triumvir, though subdued to effe¬ 
minacy by Cleopatra, has dis¬ 
played more of the qualities of a 
great statesman than he does in this 
play. 1 le is too much of a stage 
hero, and too little of a Roman. 1 be 
hursts and fluctuations of passion arc 
delineated with a master-hand; but 
that secular wisdom, that great reach 
of political sagacity, which enabled 
Antony so long to cope with Octa¬ 
vius, scarcely comes sufficiently into 
view. No doubt he lost himself 
and met his death by the infatua¬ 
tion which Shakspeare describes; 
but history, we think, would have 
justified the poet if he had attributed 


to him more worldly craft and less 
theatrical dignity. The Romans were 
a plain people, and their greatness 
did not affect swelling and gigantic 
words. 

In the first scene which occurs be¬ 
tween Cleopatra and her attendants 
after Antony’s departure there are 
several faults,—some in the expres¬ 
sion, others in the idea. She opens 
with a brilliant thought, wishing she 
could drink mandragora, and sleep 
out the whole interval till his return. 
But is this quite in keeping with her 
character ? 11 may be, for she seems 

to unite in herself all contradictory 
qua ities. She then speaks oi her¬ 
self as one who had been made by 
‘Phoebus* amorous pinches black*— 
that is, swarthy or dusky—by living 
near the sun. But a (creek woman 
of Alexandria would be compara¬ 
tively fair. Again, in what temper 
of mind would so vain a beauty ex¬ 
aggerate the testimony of her look¬ 
ing-glass, and disparage her own face 
so far as to say it was ‘ wrinkled deep 
in time ?* And wherefore wrinkled ? 

*oes a woman of thirty in any part 
of the world count herself old? 
Shakspeare had confused himself 
about the chronology of his per¬ 
sonages, as well as about their idiosyn- 
cracies. There is no language which 
Cleopatra would have more stu¬ 
diously shunned than that which he 
puts in her mouth. Does any one, 
for example, imagine that the haugh¬ 
ty, superb, refined, and fastidious 
queen of Egypt would have talked 
about her having been a ‘morsel for 
a monarch?* rbc expression is ri¬ 
diculous, and we must not be recon¬ 
ciled to it because it is found in 
Shakspeare. Mad she been a low 
mistress, puffed up by her having 
consorted with the great, but haunted 
still by the recollection of her sordid 
origin, so pitiful a phrase might acci¬ 
dentally have escaped her. But in 
her heart < ’lcopatra thought herself 
equal to the greatest fortune, and, 
chatting confidentially with her maids, 
would have given free utterance to 
her sentiments. Chis image, there¬ 
fore, with many others in the play, 
must l> cashiered, as unworthy at 
once of Cleopatra and her poet,— 

Cleo. Charm inn! 

Char . Madam! 

Cleo . Ha, lia 1 

Give me to drink mandragora. 
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Char. Why, madam ? 

Cleo. That I might sleep out this great 
gap of time 
My Antony is away. 

Char. You think of him 

Too much. 

Cleo. O, treason ! 

Char. Madam, I trust not so. 

♦ * * * 

Cleo. O Charmian, 

Where think ’st thou he is now* ? Stands 
he, or sits he ? 

Or does he walk ? or is he on his horse r 
O happy horse, to bear the weight of 
Antony ! 

Do bravely , horse / for wot’st thou whom 
thou mo vest ? 

The demi- Atlas of this earth, the arm 
And burgonet of men.—He’s speaking 
now, 

Or murmuring, 4 Where ’s my serpent of 
old Nile ? * 

For so lie calls me. Now 1 feed mvself 

_ m 

With most delicious poison. Hunk on 
me, 

That am with Phoebus’ amorous pinches 
black, 

A nd wrinkled deep in time ? Broad- 
fronted Caesar, 

When thou wast here above the ground, 

1 was 

A morsel for a monarch : and great 
Pompey 

Would stand, and make his eyes grow in 
my brow*; 

There would lie anchor his aspect, and die 
With looking on his life. 

The more this character is studied, 
the less true and ess natural does it 
appear. Cleopatra was, no doubt, a 
compound of strange qualities ; but 
she would never have spoken or 
thought as Shakspcare has made her 
think and speak. It is natural that 
she should remember with pleasure 
Antony’s trick of calling her the 1 ser¬ 
pent of old Nile,* because she felt 
flattered by being compared with 
that subtle, beautiful, and insinuating 
creature; many of the serpents of 
Egypt being as remarkable for the 
splendour of their colours as for the 
deadly nature of their poison; but it 
is not natural that she should recall 
her love for Cscsar, and threaten to 
give Charmian bloody teeth for join¬ 
ing her in speaking of him. This is 
too much like Billingsgate to become 
the superb queen of i Yolemy,— 

Cleo. Met’st thou my posts ? 

Alex. Ay, madam, twenty several mes¬ 
sengers. 

Why do you send so thick ? 

Cleo. Who’s born that day 

When I forget to scud to Antony, 


Shall die a beggar. — Ink and paper, 
Charm iau.— 

Welcome, my good Alexas— .Did /, Char¬ 
latan, 

Ever love Ceesar so ? 

Char. O that brave Caesar ! 

Cleo. Be choked with such another 
emphasis ! 

Say, the brave Antony. 

Char. The valiant Cesar ! 

Cleo . By Isis f J will yive thee bloody 
teeth r 

If thou with Caesar paragon again 
My man of men. 

Char. By your most gracious pardon, 
I sing but after you. 

Cleo . My salad days ; 

When I was green in judgment, cold in 
blood, 

To say as 1 said then ! — But, come, 
away: 

Get me ink and paper: he shall have 
every day* 

A several greeting, or I HI unpeople 

Egypt. 

About the correct reading of this 
last speech there is some doubt. 
War burton says, — * Cold in blood' 
is an upbraiding expression to her 
maid. ‘ Those, 1 she said, ‘were my 
salad days, when I was green in 
judgment; but your blood is as cold 
as my judgment if you have ti e same 
opinion of things now as I had then. 1 
We cannot adopt this interpretation: 
in plain prose the passage would, we 
think, run as follows :— 4 Those were 
my salad days, and to say as I said 
then, my judgment must have been 
as green as my blood was cold. 1 

In act ii. scene 2, Enobarbus 
gives the celebrated description of 
Cleopatra’s sailing down the Cydnus, 
where his rapturous account of her 
beauty is little in accordance with 
the notion that she is a faded, wrink¬ 
led, and swarthy person. Few years, 
however—not more than five —had 
intervened, so that neither climate 
nor time could as yet liave produced 
much effect upon that matchless 
form. Her features were still in 
the acme of their loveliness; and 
Sextus Pompeius, in the play, who 
speaks of her waned lip, is hy percri¬ 
tical from ignorance; her lip was 
still as fresh as Aphrodite's, and 
altogether as full and ruby, what¬ 
ever the adventurous Oily of the 
pirates might fancy to the contrary. 
In fact, between the Cleopatra on the 
Cydnus, and the Cleopatra whom 
Shakspeare introduces talking of her 
wrinkles, there could scarcely hate 
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been a shadow of difference. Let us, 
therefore, consider Enobarbus* pic¬ 
ture, since it will exactly present to 
us the woman whom we fi nd above 
in colloquy with Charmian. He 
compares her to Venus for the splen¬ 
dour of her beauty, 11 is speech sug¬ 
gests a most extraordinary idea, viz. 
that her loveliness was so rare that 
even the truly devout priests—men 
who were holy, and did not merely 
seem such—could not avoid blessing 
her even when she was most wanton. 
This shews at once the triumph of 
form and the witchery of manner, 
but is inconsistent with that vul¬ 
garity which she displays when she 
threatens to box Charmian in the 
mouth, and beats the messenger from 
Koine :— 

Enobarbus. i will tell you : 

The barge she sat in, like a burnish'd 
throne. 

Bum’d on the waters : the poop was 
beaten gold ; . 

Purple the sails, and so perfumed, that 
The winds were love-sick with them: 
the oars were silver ; 
hich to the tune of flutes kept stroke, 
and made 

The water, which they beat, to follow' 
faster, 

As amorous of their strokes. For her 
own person, 

It beggar’d all description : she did lie 
In her pavilion (cloth of gold, of tissue), 
O’er-picturing that Venus, where we see , 
The fancy out-work nature : on each side 
her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling 
Cupids, . # 

V ith divers -colour’d fans, whose wind 
did seem 

To glow the delicate checks which they 
did cool, 

And what they undid, did. 

Agrrppa. O, rare for Antony ! 

Eno. Her gentlewoman, like the Ne¬ 
reides, 

So many mermaids, tended heri’the eyes, 
\t d made their bends adorn him : at the 
helm 

A seeming mermaid steers; the silken 
tackle 

Swells with the touches of those flower- 
soft hands, 

That yarely frame the office. From the 
barge 

A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs. The city casts 
Her people out upon her ; and Antony, 
Enthroned in the market-place, did sit 

alone, 1 ‘ 

hist ling to <h<j air, which, but fbr va¬ 
cancy, 


Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 

And made a gap in nature. 

Agr. Rare Egyptian ! 

Eno . Upon her landing, Antony sent 
to her, 

Invited her to supper : she replied, 

It should be better, he became her guest; 
Which she entreated : Our courteous 
Antony, 

Whom ne’er the word of No woman heard 
speak, 

Being barber’d ten times o’er, goes to 
the feast; 

And, for his ordinary, pays his heart, 

For what his eyes eat only. 

* * * * 

I saw her once 

Hop forty paces through the public 
street : 

A:! having lost her breath, she stopp’d 
and panted, 

That she did make defect, perfection, 
And, breathless, power breathe forth. 
Alec. Now Antony must leave her 
utterly. 

Eno. Never ; he will not; 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety : Other women 
Cloy th’ appetites they feed ; but she 
makes hungry 

Where most she satisfies. For vilest 
things 

Become themselves in her; that the holy 
priests 

Bless her when she’s riggish. 

Persons who sport with the wealth 
of kingdoms, and have no other aim 
than to spend with taste, may with 
little effort display a magnificence 
equal to Cleopatra's. It was not, 
therefore, her opulence or her splen¬ 
dour that charmed antiquity; but 
her beauty, which infused "a soul 
into such exhibitions. Socrates—not 
the son of Sophroniscus, but a man 
of Rhodes, who wrote a history of 
the civil wars—has left us a sort of 
picture in the Dutch style of * Cleo¬ 
patra's » 'ilician Banquet.' lie cele¬ 
brates the golden vases and goblets, 
of exquisite form and workmanship, 
and crusted with jewels. He de¬ 
scribes, after a certain fashion, the 
tapestry inwrought with gold, which 
adorned the walls of the apartment; 
and speaks, apparently with admira¬ 
tion, of her causing the floor to be 
covered with roses a foot and a-half 
deep, which were pressed down by 
fine nets, that her guests might not 
stumble in walking over them. As 
a Greek, Socrates entertained but 
a mean notion of the range of Ro¬ 
man ideas, and with pardonable sim- 
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plicity represents Marcus Antonius 
as completely wonder-stricken by 
Cleopatra’s gorgeous display of plate 
and tapestry, we, however, witnout 
thinking too favourably of the Ro¬ 
man triumvir, will yet pay him the 
compliment to believe, that the sur¬ 
prise and delight be felt was more 
at beholding the mistress than the 
feast, thougl in his way he was ex¬ 
ceedingly greedy of riches, and as 
unscrupulous in acquiring as he was 
reckless in lavishing them. These 
anomalies, however, not having oc¬ 
cupied the genius of Shakspeare 
need not detain us. 

There is much in Cleopatra re¬ 
sembling the conception of tne scorn¬ 
ful lady in Beaumont and Fletcher. 
When Antony is by she amuses her¬ 
self with teasing him, though she 
raves about him when he is absent. 
This is natural. She was a wayward, 
fickle, volatile, and impassioned wo¬ 
man, but swayed by an overruling 
selfishness. Still we invite the reader 
to consider, whether the figure she 
makes in the following scene be con¬ 
sistent with her character as tians- 
mitted to us by history :— 

Messenger. Madam, he's married to 
Octavia. 

Cleo , The most infectious pesti¬ 
lence upon thee! 

[Strikes him down. 

Mess. Good madam, patience. 

Cleo . What say you ? —Hence, 

[ Strikes him again . 
Horrible villain l or III spurn thine 
eyes 

Like balls before me; III unhair thy 
head; 

Thou shaft be whipp'd with wires , and 
stew'd in brine. 

Smarting in ling'ring pickle. 

Mess . Gracious madam, 

I, that do bring the news, made not th»: 
match. 

Cleo . Say *ti» not so, a province i 

will give thee, 

And make thy fortunes proud : the blow 
thou hadst 

Shall make thy peace, for moving me to 
rage ; 

And I will boot thee with what gift be¬ 
side 

hy modesty can beg. 

Mess. He’s married, madam. 

Cleo. Rogue, thou hast liv’d too long. 

[Draws a dagger . 

It strikes us that Shakspeare, in 
drawing this character, had partly in 
his eye Mary queen of Scots, whose 


example was recent, and who resem¬ 
bled Cleopatra in more ways than 
one. 

in act iii. we have a second scene 
between Cleopatra and the messen¬ 
ger, in which she soothes him and 
makes inquiries respecting Octavia; 
the man shewing symptoms of 
fear, Alexas explains it by saying, 
4 Herod of Jewry could not look 
upon you but when you are well- 

E leased,’ which reminds her that she 
I as a quarrel with Herod, and she 
says she will have his head; but 
then immediately corrects herself, as 
she doubts whether Antony be still 
enough her slave to allow her to cut 
men’s heads off at pleasure. Cleo¬ 
patra’s first inquiry turns on the sta¬ 
ture of Octavia — 4 Is she as tall as 
I?’ And finding she was not, draws 
a favourable inference. She next 
asks about her voice, and learns that 
she was low voiced, with which she 
is less satisfied ; but still consoles 
herself with the reflection that he 
can’t like her long, which Charmian 
re-echoes. Commentators are at odds 
about this passage, Malone fancying 
that Cleopatra preferred a loud, ski ill 
voice; and it must >e owned, that the 
words ‘dull of tongue’ would seem 
to countenance this interpretation. 
Still, we think, Shakspeare meant 
us to understand that Cleopatra was 
not much satisfied with learning that 
Octavia had a low voice,—such being 
generally sweet, which is a great 
charm in woman. 

The messenger having been well 
beaten, is this time resolved to please 
and flatter the queen at the expense 
of Octavia, whom he greatly dis¬ 
parages, while Cleopatra’s vanity 
oozes forth at every word. She talks 
of the majesty of her own person, 
and feels sure that she can win An¬ 
tony from his wife as soon as she 
sees him. She knew, perhaps, that 
the Roman ladies were not greatly 
gifted with conversation, and that in 
love the tongue is more powerful 
than form or face. It was in this 
chiefly, and in the unrivalled music 
of her voice, that her own witchery 
consisted. In the love-catechisms 
which follow there are some curious 
touches. On inquiry, she finds that 
Octavia was thirty, and a widow; 
but upon neither of these facts does 
she hazard a remark, being herself a 
widow, and more than thirty. She 
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only draws Charmian’s attention to 
the fact o’her widowhood, and leaves 
her and the rest to draw their own 
conclusions; but hearing that she 
was round-faced, she jumps to the 
comfortable conclusion that people 
with such faces are generally foolish, 
and, consequently, that there is not 
much to fear. Shakspeare attri¬ 
buted to Cleopatra the fondness 
for high foreheads which prevailed 
in his own day, whereas, in anti¬ 
quity, people liked low foreheads, 
and habitually brought down the 
hair so as to make them appear so 
when they were otherwise. When 
the messenger from Rome disparages 
Octavia, t leopatra finds him apt for 
business, and gives him money; 

E artly, perhaps, also to make up lor 
er previous beating:— 

Cteo. fs she as tall as me ? 

Mess. • She is not, madam. 

Cteo, Didst hear her speak ? Is she 
shrill-tongued, or low? 

Mess. Madam, I heard her speak ; 
she is low -voiced. 

C/m. That’s not so good : —he can¬ 
not like her long. 

Char. Like her ? O Isis! 'tis im¬ 
possible. 

Cleo . I think so, Charmian. Dull of 
tongue, and dwarfish ! 

What majesty is in her gait ? Remember, 
If e* er thou look’dst on majesty. 

Mess. She creeps; 

Her motion and her stature are as one : 
She shews a body rather than a life ; 

A statue, than a breather. 

Cleo . Is this certain ? 

Mess. Or I have no observance. 

Char. Three in Egypt 

Cannot make better note. 

Cleo. He's very knowing, 

1 do perceiv’t:—There’s nothing in her 
yet:— 

The fellow has good judgment. 

Char. Excellent. 

Cleo. Guess at her years, I pr’ythee. 
Men. Madam, 

She was a widow, 

Cleo . Widow ? —Charmian, hark. 

Mess. And I do think she’s thirty. 
Cleo. Bear’st thou her face in mind? 

Is it long, or round ? 

Mess. Round even to faultiness. 

Cleo, For the most part too, 

They are fool ish that are so. — Her hair, 
what colour ? 

Mess. Brown, madam : And her fore¬ 
head is as low 
As she would wish it. 

Cleo. There is gold for thee. 

Thou must not take my former sharpness 
Ul:— 


I will employ thee back again ; I find thee 
Most fit for business: Go, make thee 
ready; 

Our letters are prepared. [Exit Mess. 

Char . A proper man. 

Cleo. Indeed, he is so ; I repent me 
much 

1 h;it so I harried him. Why, methinks, 
by him, 

This creature's no such thing. 

Char . O, nothing, madam. 

Cleo. The man hath seen some ma¬ 
jesty, and should know. 

Char . Hath he seen majesty ? Isis 
else defend, 

And serving you so long ! 

Shakspeare makes Cleopatra as 
mean and little in her jealousy as an 
Abigail. There is nothing majestic 
or queen-like in her; and she fluc¬ 
tuates between the termagant and 
:he simpering, silly gentlewoman, in 
a manner highly ridiculous. ‘ Me¬ 
thinks this creature’s no such tiling,’ 
si e says, speaking of Octavia; and 
then, with an inconceivable degree 
of self-conceit, 1 The man hath seen 
some majesty, and should know.’ If 
Shakspeare had been writing a satire 
on queens in general, he might have 
purposely taken such a course as he 
has here pursued. But that was not 
his intention ; and, therefore, the 
vulgarity of Cleopatra must be re¬ 
garded as a fault. In the slight 
scenes which precede the battle of 
Actium, Cleopatra appears to little 
advantage. She is first introduced 
disputing with Enobarbus, who had 
objected to her presence in the war, 
and talks boastfully of her sixty sail, 
which, she says, are superior to those 
of Augustus. It may, doubtless, 
be regarded as some proof of attach¬ 
ment, that she followed Antony to 
Actium; but she took care to be paid 
for her love with kingdoms, and, 
therefore, was on a level with those 
who traffic in their passions. 

# Soon after her fall, Cleopatra be¬ 
gins to consider how she may best 
provide for herself. When Euphron- 
ius brings back the message that she 
should retain the crown of Egypt if she 
would either expel Antony or send 
1 1 is head to Oa?sar, she exclaims, when 
Antony had repeated the message, 

1 That head ! ’ but having made this 
beginning of an heroi e-^eech, she, 
when Thy reus comes, gives indubit¬ 
able proofs that she had made up 
her mind to be reconciled to Octa¬ 
vius, and allows his messenger to 
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kiss her hand. Antony, seeing this, 
grows frantic, scourges i'hyreus, 
and addresses the most insulting 
speech to Cleopatra, which she ap- 
ears to forgive, and exclaims, ‘ Not 
now me yet F 

In the scene in which Antony 
dies, Cleopatra forgets her perfidious 
politics, and displays one wild burst 
of natural affection. For the mo¬ 
ment her love gains mastery over all 
baser feelings—grief ennobles her. 
All her ideas become energetic and 
sublime ; and she talks like one who 
had never known what it was to be 
weak or wavering. This is philoso¬ 
phical ; sorrow infuses grandeur even 
into the most corrupted natures, 
which, looking into the grave, catch 
heroism at the sight, and spurn the 
world as it appears about to recede 
from them, liven the most magnani¬ 
mous minds sparkle more brightly 
through the dews of grief, as the 
stars do through the sky alter it has 
been washed by rain. Shakspeaiv 
always rises when death is his theme. 
His soul yearned most strenuously 
to lift up the veil which severs the 
two worlds; and though he felt it to 
be as impossible as to lift tile uni¬ 
verse, the mere undertaking seemed 
to invest him with solemnity. Head¬ 
ing his death-scenes is like wandering 
amid the tombs of the Theban kings. 

For the estimation of Antony and 
Cleopatra by posterity, their end was 
fortunate. The disasters which be¬ 
fell them—their sudden precipitation 
from the height of power and worldly 
felicity to distress, physical pain, and 
death — appear to expiate the follies, 
and even the crimes, of which they 
had both been guilty; and as we aid 
in dismissing them from the scene, 
our pity for human frailty, and the 
calamities it entails, mitigates our 
indignation. But even here our sen¬ 
timents are not unmixed—Cleopatra, 
overborne by misfortune, standing as 
it were on a diminutive patch oi 
life's sand, upon which the waves of 
eternity are every moment encroach¬ 
ing, still, by an inexplicable spe¬ 
cies of infatuation, attempts to palter 
with her destiny, grasps at the fleet¬ 
ing things of time, clings to her 
jewels and the baubles of sove¬ 
reignty, making provision, as it were, 
for days which were never to come. 
This keeps her before us as an 
enigma to the last. 


With this exception, however, 
all the scenes connected with the 
death of the queen and the triumvir 
are replete with grandeur and gen¬ 
uine tragedy. Our attention, though 
most painfully awakened, follows 
the train of events in hushed so¬ 
lemnity, as we accompany a fu¬ 
neral procession through an avenue 
of tombs. Commiseration abso: I > 
our human sympathies, and oeasing 
to remember the errors and vices of 
the fickle and voluptuous queen, we 
participate in her alarms as she per¬ 
ceives the dimly approaching catas¬ 
trophe ; and, guilty or not guilty, 
allow her agonies to subdue us alto¬ 
gether. Even the uncertainty which 
envelopes the mortal stroke aug¬ 
ments our interest. Tradition ex¬ 
tinguish*^ the Ptolemaic race by the 
touch of the serpent—the Egyptian 
emblem of eternity. But Cleopatra’s 
beauty is not marred in death. The 
asp’s poison, subtle and ethereal, did 
not visibly disarrange the physical 
system of those whom it hushed to 
sleep, but quenched their lives so 
gently, that their visage and members 
were only covered by that balmy sweat 
which, in the warm regions of the tro¬ 
pic-, generally bathes the deep which 
is not eternal. The poet's imagina¬ 
tion alone was present at Cleopatra’s 
last moments. Retired in her monu¬ 
ment, she shut out altogether the 
observation of history. A peasant 
brings her a basket of figs and de¬ 
parts. Concealed, somehow, amid 
this luadoni fruit, wal probably 
the cause of Cleopatra’s death, what¬ 
ever it may have been; and not of 
hers only. The two faithful ladies of 
honour, Charmian and Iras, ren¬ 
dered immortal now by poetry, un¬ 
derwent the dissolution of the or¬ 
ganic structure at the same time 
with their mistress. On the entrance 
of the Homan soldiers, the queen 
and Iras are found dead; and Char¬ 
mian in her last agonies totters to¬ 
wards her mistress to replace on her 
pallid brow the symbol of dominion, 
which her motions, when under the 
sting of pain, had thrown off*. On 
the examination of the bodies, no 
wound or traces of poison appear, 
except that on Cleopatra’s arms—and, 
the poet adds, that on her breast a 
slight puncture is visible, such os the 
asp of the Nile was supposed to 
make. Search, however, being made 
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throughout the monument, no rep¬ 
tile ol the kind was found ; but low 
on the sea-sand, beneath the win¬ 
dow, curious scrutiny detected the 
subtle trail of a serpent. The asp, 
having done its work, had evidently 
by that way retreated to the desert, 
unconscious that he had defrauded 
Octavius of what he regarded as the 

f reatest glory of his triumph, and 
elivered Egypt from one of its 
most pernicious scourges. In this 
part of the play, Shakspeare’s great 
genius is true to itself. Whatever 
feeling he seeks to touch is effectually 
moved. He rouses our scorn, he 
awakens our anxiety, he excites our 
pity, he kindles our admiration, by 
turns. Even while shadowing forth 
the abhorred processes by which 
Cleopat ra sought to discover a velvet 
path to the tomb, he succeeds by his 
strangely rich language in racking 
the imagination without shocking 
and disgusting it. 

Enter C.ksar and Attendants, 
Dolabella. < % sir, you are too sure 
an augurer; 

That you did fear is done. 

Co?*. : Iravest at the last: 

She levelfd at our purjjoses, and being 
royal, 

m * 

Took her own way—The manner of their 
deaths ? 

I do not see them bleed. 

l)ol. Who was last with them ? 

Iff Guard. A simple countryman, 
that brought her tigs. 

This wus his basket. 

Ctp*. Poison’d, then. 

1 Guard. O Ca?sar t 

This Charmian lived but now ; she stood, 
and spake: 

I found her trimming up the diadem 
On her dead mistress ; tremblingly she 
stood. 

And on the sudden dropp’d. 

fees. O noble weakness ! 

If they had swallow’d poison, ’t would 
apj»ear 

By external swelling : but she looks like 
sleep, 

As she would catch another Antony 
In her strong toil of grace. 

!>ol. Here, on her breast, 

There is a vent of blood, and something 
blown: 

The like is on her arm, 

1 Guard. This is an as pick’s trail: 
and these tig-leaves 

Have slime upon them, such as the 
aspick leaves . . 

Upon the caves of Nile. 


Cas. Most probable 

That so she died ; for her physician tells 
me, 

She hath pursued conclusions infinite 

Of easy ways to die_Take up her bed ; 

And bear her women from the monu¬ 
ment :— 

She shall he buried by her Antony : 

No grave upon the earth shall clip in it 
A pair so famous. High events as 


Strike those that make them ; and their 
story is 

No less in pity, than his glory, which 
Brought them to be lamented. Our army 

shall, 

In solemn show, attend the funeral; 

And then to Rome.—Come, Dolabella, 
see 

High order in this great solemnity. 

[Exeunt. 

In conclusion, we must repeat that 
Shakspeare has not, to our mind, 
succeeded in unriddling the historical 
Cleopatra to us. He describes her 
as exercising an irresistible influence 
over men's minds, but fails to account 
for the power which he bestows 
upon her. It what did it con¬ 
sist? The reader will sooner find 
an answer to tills question in Plu¬ 
tarch than in Shakspeare, though 
no one yet has lifted the veil from 
'hose hidden springs by which the 
Alexandrian syren moved the in¬ 
tellects of all around her. Nor is 
it easy now, at this distance of time, 
to speak on such a subject posi¬ 
tively. It could not be the power of 
beauty, for Octavia was no less 
lovely than she; it was that mixture 
of genius, knowledge, vivacity, and 
complaisant and unscrupulous volup* 
tuousness, for which language affords 
no designation. The historical Cleo¬ 
patra was a woman of all accom¬ 
plishments, ot learning which a 
German professor might envy; one 
who could speak Persian to the Mode, 
Syriac to the dweller in Lebanon, 
Arabic to the Bedouin, and Hebrew 
to the Jew, and yet, at the same 
time, so light, giddy, and frivolous, 
so enslaved by her passions, and so 
reckless of fame, that she scrupled at 
nothing to gain her ends, which were 
riches and present sway. She was 
infinitely powerful nineteen centu¬ 
ries ago. Would she have less of 
power were she living now ? 
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F EW persons, we think, are less 
disposed to trouble themselves 
about the attacks which may be 
made upon them from without, 
than the masters of our public 
schools. * >ne part after another of 
the system which they administer 
is attacked; but, for the most part, 
the general of the garrison appears 
to consider that bis strength is to sit 
still. And that, in thus remaining 
quiet, they to whom the govern¬ 
ment of our public schools is com¬ 
mitted act a wise part, events, we 
think, very generally prove. For, 
in the first place, it commonly hap¬ 
pens that they who set themselves 
to reform one or another apparent 
evil in the working of the system, 
are by no means well up to the sub¬ 
ject. I'hey see, or think that they 
see, a blot; but they cannot under¬ 
stand how much there may be in the 
system, regarded as a whole, which 
acts as an antidote to the very evil 
of which they complain. 

Again, masters of public schools 
know very well that a constant love 
of change is ruin to t heir chance of 
usefulness. Schools, like states, can¬ 
not bear constant revolutions. Let 
boys know well what they have to 
do, and what they are to expect 
their masters to do, and the work 
will be done. Let them feel that 
they are part and parcel of a regu¬ 
lar, settled, well-ordered system, and 
they will make it their business to 
pull together, and to maintain the 
order which they find made to their 
hands. But let a master wantonly 
and needlessly shake their confi¬ 
dence in his mode of proceeding; 
let them once be impressed with an 
idea that what is law to-day will 
probably not be law in a short 
time; and they very soon shew that 
they feel no interest in maintaining 
any order at all. We believe that a 
master can hardly adopt a course 
more certainly calculated to destroy 
good school feeling, than by con¬ 
stantly introducing changes into the 
working of his system. 


But, of course, we by no means 
intend to say that the spirit of 
change, which passes over every¬ 
thing human, is not to mould the 
laws and customs of a public school; 
or that that discipline, under which 
we ourselves grew into manhood, is 
necessarily best suited for our sous 
or our grandsons. Here, as in other 
matters, the wise man is he who, 
while averse to change simply as 
change, will yet consent to weigh 
carefully in his mind the opinions 
of such persons as may be opposed 
to certain parts of his system, ant to 
adopt them steadily and cautiously, 
if on a fair consideration they seem 
worthy to be adopted. 

Now that part of our public school 
discipline which has of :ate been 
brought most under discussion, and 
in defence of which Dr. Moberiy has 
lately written, is that which is tech¬ 
nically called ‘fagging.’ And the 
question raised is this : Ought a mao* 
ter to allow such a system to exist ? 
ought he to set his face against it as 
a decided evil, which no concomitant 
advantage can justify him in tole¬ 
rating? or ought he to legalise it, 
and to endeavour, by means of it, to 
maintain that order, of which we 
have already spoken as essential to 
the healthy working of his system ? 

At the" outset we may as well 
make a few remarks on what we 
understand by the word Magging.’ 
We understand it to mean sii ujply 
this; the performing by boys who 
arc low in a school, of certain de¬ 
fined offices for others who are 
higher. We are not at present 
entering into the question, why 
should such offices in any case be 
performed? we simply state the 
meaning which we attach to the 
term. We arc induced thus to give 
a simple definition of fagging, be¬ 
cause many absurd ideas are abroad 
as to its real nature. We grant at 
once that the name is not a pleasant 
one. Ot‘course we know that many 
fags have at various times endured 
much suffering. Many a fag has 


* 1. Sermons preached at Winchester College. Second Series. With a Preface 
on * Fagging.' By G. Moberiy, D.C.L., Head Master of W inchester College. 
London: Rivingtons. 1848. 

2, Fagging; Is it hopelessly inseparable from the discipline of a Public School ? 
London : Hate hard. 1847. 
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unquestionably found himself placed 
under a cruel bully, who has made 
his school life miserable. But no 
one, who has had any experience 
j of the conduct of schoolboys towards 
one another, will be eager to jump 
to the conclusion that bullying exists 
only where fagging is found. It has 
been observed, and perhaps with 
truth, that no anim; s but boys, 
delight in teazing for its own sake. 
2 Tliat they unfortunately do so is, we 
r fear, undeniable. 

But the (question, as (ar as regards 
this part of our subject is, not whe¬ 
ther cruelly-disposed boys torment 
their fags or not; for they will be 
tormentors wherever they can. It 
is, whether they are more or less 
J likely to have the opportunity ol 
bullying under a legalised system of 
fagging, than where such a system 
does not exist. It is necessary to 
A bear this in mind. 

Our notion of a fag at a school 
at which fagging is legalized, is 
this. lie finds that the masters 
have intrusted to certain of the 
upper boys a power over himself, 
which he must, without question, 
recognise. He finds that this power 
is not questioned by any of his 
schoolfellows; that it is a component 
part of the system under which he 
is ving. But, of course, another 
question has yet to be answered : 
Why is a junior boy required to 
perform an} T services for his seniors ? 
and here comes in an immense dif¬ 
ference of opinion, according as we 
regard the system with favour or 
otherwise. Dr. Arnold thus wrote 
’ when giving his definition of fag- 

: ging: — 

By the power of fagging, I under¬ 
stand a power given by the supreme 
authorities of the school to the boys of 
the highest class or classes in it, to he 
- exercised by them over the lower boys, 
for the sake of securing the advantages 
j. ol regular government amongst the boys 
themselves, and avoiding the evils of 
* anarchy; in other words, the lawless 
: tyranny of physical strength. 

'i lie assumed, as the author of the 
pamphlet at the head of this paper 
observes, that wherever a multitude 
of boys are living together, some kind 
of ascendancy must necessarily be 
recognised amongst themselves ; and 
that in the absence of such a system 
as that of fagging, the natural as- 

VOL. XL. no. ccxxxvii. 


cendancy of physical strength will 
prevail, and those boys will govern 
the school who,generally speaking, are 
least fit to be entrusted with power. 

Dr. Moberly takes very much the 
same view of the subject. lie con¬ 
siders the main difference between a 
public and a private school to be, 
that in the former 4 the government 
is administered, in greater or less 
degree, with the aid of the pupils 
themselves/ while in the latter * the 
government is altogether adminis¬ 
tered by masters.’ In order to re¬ 
ceive this aid o the pupils in the 
work of government, authority 
among the boys must, he says, be 
recognised and guaranteed by the 
masters. 

We will quote shortly, and regret 
that we cannot do so at ■_ eater 
length, from Dr. Moberly’s preface, on 
this and one or two other points : — 

It is of the first consequence to the 
success of such an institution, that such 
authority should be quite established— 
if possible that it should be ancient—but 
that, at any rate, by the consistency and 
undoubtingness with which it is upheld 
and supported by masters, the holders of 
it should feel free and safe in the due 
administration of it, and that those who 
are subject to it should habitually and of 
course submit to its due and legitimate 
exercise.— Preface , p. 12, 

I)r. Moberly then proceeds to 
speak of the more directly beneficial 
effects resulting from the institution 
of authority among the boys them¬ 
selves. I i e describes very truly the 
impossibility of one or mauy masters 
‘ penetrating into the real habits of 
language and acts of the boys, ii the 
boys set themselves to be secret ;* and 
says that, therefore, a system of go¬ 
vernment, in which the higher boys 
assist, gives ‘more security o' essen¬ 
tial deep-seated goodness, than any 
other which can be devised. 1 And 
he thus sums up these advantages of 
the system:— 

Comfort, security from wanton hurt, 
and general peace, succeed to a time of 
a very different sort, and very cheaply is 
such comfort bought by the temporary 
and regular services which are paid to 
the prepostors themselves.—P. 16. 

This is the heart and essence, con¬ 
tinues the i doctor, o the system of pub¬ 
lic school training, known under the 
somewhat odious name of fagging. It 
consists, essentially, of government among 
the boys themselves.— Ibid* 
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And on the following page we 
read,— 

But here I shall l>e reminded of various 
cruelties which in former times are said 
to have been exercised under this system. 
.... Some will object to compulsory 
joining at games, as at cricket or foot¬ 
ball ; others, to various menial services, 
said to be required of junior boys; 
others, to other specific duties exacted 
from the young boys by the prepostors* 
in different schools. Let it then be ob¬ 
served, that no such practices are by any 
means essential to the system which i 
uphold. Each, possibly all, of the par¬ 
ticular things which I have just men¬ 
tioned, might, if it were thought wise 
and good, be forbidden and prevented, 
without touching the essential parts of 
the really valuable system of fagging. 
What » essential is, that the authority 
above spoken of should be maintained 
real and effectual for its objects. What 
is dangerous to its essential character is, 
that the authority should be circum¬ 
scribed and pared away by needless and 
finical restrictions, or should be unsup¬ 
ported in times of trial and difficulty by 
the masters under whom it is held. But 
no such services do singly so belong to 
the genuine system of fagging, as a means 
of school training, as that they cannot be 
done away without destroying it, if the 
authorities of the school think it neces¬ 
sary. — Pp. 18, 19. 

Now, we have thus quoted Dr. 
Moberly’s views because wc wish to 
give as full an account of t! lent as our 
space will allow; and we especially 
wish to do so, because, while we 
agree with the Doctor in very many 
of his positions, wc yet think that, 
coming forward as he has done ex¬ 
pressly to defend the existing system 
of fagging as established at our pub¬ 
lic schools (at least as established at 
Winch ester), he has not stated the 
question quite as fully as he ought 
to have done, nor given such an 
account of the system in defence of 
which he is writing as would enable 
a ]>erson unacquainted with its work¬ 
ing to understand it. We undoubt¬ 
edly feci, that the end which any 
master has in view in legalising fag¬ 
ging is, as the Doctor holds, to enable 
the masters to receive the co-opera¬ 
tion of certain of the boys in the 


work of government. No doubt an 
upper boy is allowed to avail himself 
oi the services of an under boy, and 
he compels his junior to perform cer¬ 
tain services, in order that his own 
authority may be well understood 
and firmly established. This, we 
hold, is the of all faggins. 

But it strikes us as being hardly 
fair to say, as the Doctor does, that 
the performance of certain duties by 
the junior boys for the seniors w not 
essential to the system which he up¬ 
holds. We cannot agree with him 
that the established authority of cer¬ 
tain boys in a school is the heart and 
essence of fagging. We believe that 
agging is allowed mainly in order 
that such authority may be main¬ 
tained, and we are prepared to argue 
in favour of fagging as a very useful 
and effectual means of maintaining 
it; but wc are quite unable to un¬ 
derstand how i >r. 3\loberIy, after 
mentioning 4 compulsory joining at 
games/ 4 various menial services said 
to be required of junior boys/ and 
‘other specific duties exacted from 
the young boys by the prepostors in 
different schools/ can go on to say,— 

Let it be observed, that no such prac¬ 
tices arc by any means essential to the 
system which 1 uphold. Each, pouiMjf 
all f of the particular things which I have 
mentioned, might, if it were thought wise 
and good, be forbidden and prevented, 
without touching the essential parts of the 
really valuable system of fagging. 

Surely a master cannot torbid all 
his junior boys to perform any* ser¬ 
vices whatever for their seniors, and 
yet leave the principle of fagging iu- 
tact? We know of one master of a 
school who did, some years since, 
issue such a prohibition, and we have 
always understood, that though he 
by no means succeeded in abolish¬ 
ing fagging, yet he most certainly 
meant to do so, and did as far as 
his powers extended. And we feel 
sorry that Dr. Moberly has not so 
fully recognised, as it appears to us 
that he should have done, the simple 
fact, that wherever a system of fig¬ 
ging is legalised, there, of necessity, 
some among the senior boys arc al- 


* Dr. M. insists ou a difference between prepostors and monitors, which to us 
seems only a verbal difference. * Vhc power of prepostors/ lie writes, ‘must be 
something different from mere monitorial authority/ But surely the most privileged 
class of boys, at any public school, may be styled, not as at Winchester, p repos ton?, 
hut, as at some other schools, monitors ; and then monitorial authority may be pre¬ 
cisely the same thing with the authority of prepostors at Winchester. 
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lowed to require tlic performance of 
certain specific services by their 
juniors, because this is just the very 
ground on which the system is at¬ 
tacked by those who disapprove of 
it. The author of the pamphlet 
which we have piaced at the head of 
these remarks makes a large con¬ 
cession concerning the importance of 
monitorial authority in a school, but 
he denies that the power of fagging 
in any way strengthens that autho¬ 
rity. Nothing can be more evi¬ 
dent than that, in attacking the 
whole system of fagging, he attacks 
precisely what Dr. Moberly says (and 
we think wrongly) is not essen¬ 
tial to the system ; and so the Doc¬ 
tor’s arguments cannot be expected 
to have weight with him. He would 
say,-— 4 1 hold, as you do, that au¬ 
thority ought to be established among 
the boys in a school ; but I hold that 
it may he established without the aid 
of fagging.’ Let us hear what this 
writer has to say on the subject of 
monitorial authority:—■ 

We believe the monitorial system, as 
established in the ancient foundation- 
•chools, to have been a very valuable in¬ 
stitution. Its principle was to intrust a 
certain number of superior boys with the 
duty of maintaining the observance of the 
laws made for the guidance and benefit of 
the whole school, in the chambers, and at 
times when it might be undesirable or 
impossible for the eyes of the authorities 
to be upon them. Its object was to raise 
a spirit of self-government and respect 
among the boys, and to promote, in the 
best sense of the expression, a manli- 
ness of mind and character. Juniors 
were taught obedience through the in¬ 
strumentality of senior boys, not to those 
senior boys themselves, but to rules laid 
down by the higher powers; and diso¬ 
bedience was not an offence against the 
prepostor, nor was it to be punished by 
him, but by those higher authorities to 
whom he was responsible, and to render 
whose interference unnecessary his office 
was seated. But the life and soul of 
■leh a system is a vigilant and paternal 
superintendence, and it is easy to see 
how, in the absence of this, fagging 
would naturally arise. But how wide a 
difference is there between fagging and 
the system which has been just described ! 

1 ' power of fagging indeed might be 
adfled to it, but it is in no way identified 
* ith it: it is not at all essential in order 
^render it effective_ Pamphlet, pp. 11, 

And observe how this writer dc- 
hnes fagging:— 


Fagging, he writes, to speak truly, is a 
power given to senior boys to use the 
services of those beneath them for their 
own comfort and pleasure. If the system 
is to be defended, it must be defended as 
such.—P. 7. 

We quote these words, not be¬ 
cause we agree with them, but in 
order to shew, what we are not in 
the least surprised to find, that the 
very point d'attaque of this writer, 
and, we should expect, of every op¬ 
ponent of the system of fagging, is 
the permission given to senior boys 
to require the performance of certain 
offices by their juniors. 

We now come to the consideration 
of the principal question. Ought 
as we understand the term, 
to exist in a public school ?—ought 
it to be legalised?—ought junior 
boys to be required to perform any 
offices whatever for their seniors? 
We answer, without hesitation, They 
ought; and we will endeavour to 
prove our point. 

First, then, we full v agree with 
D Moberly, that public and private 
schools differ essentially. In a public 
school the government is adminis¬ 
tered, in a greater or less degree, 
through the instrumentality of the 
pupils themselves; in a private school 
it is administered altogether by the 
masters. We do not now wish to argue 
in favour of this system. Its general 
wisdom is, for the most part, allowed. 
The immediate question which we 
have to consider is, whether the system 
of fagging is indeed so connected with 
the proper maintenance of the au¬ 
thority of the senior boys, as that 
it ougl tto be legalised. We believe 
that it is. We believe this, not be¬ 
cause, as the author of the pam¬ 
phlet states, ‘fagging is a power 
given to the senior boys to use the 
services of those beneath them for 
their own comfort and pleasure,’ 
but because the authority of an 
upper boy, cali him what you will, 
prepostor, or monitor, or aught else, 
becomes a mere nominis umbra, unless 
he have the power of enforcing the 
obedience of those who are below 
him in the school. The sort of ser¬ 
vices which he has a moral right to 
require involves a grave question; 
but it stands quite apart irom the 
point as to whether he ought to 
exact any services at all. And we 
are fully prepared to argue, that if 
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a senior boy is to be invested with 
such authority as shall render him 
of any real use* to the masters, he 
must have the right of enforcing 
obedience to himself, as something 
quite distinct from obedience to them. 
Dr. Mobcrly says, v I >o not wantonly 
interfere with those various and, 
perhaps, ridiculous usages of service, 
the effect of which is to bind toge¬ 
ther .... older and younger boys.’ 
The Doctor is right, but he does 
not go far enough. AVe would 
rather say, Define carefully the ex¬ 
act services which the senior boy has 
a right to require, and, depend upon 
it, he will not be respected, and 
will enjoy, comparatively, no au¬ 
thority, if you do not allow him to 
enforce the performance of them. 

Our belief is, that such power 
of enforcing obedience is necessary 
for the establishment of discipline, 
not merely among boys at school , 
but among young persons every¬ 
where. We believe it to be ne¬ 
cessary, even where many feelings, 
which cannot he expected to influ¬ 
ence boys in their relations with each 
other, come into p ay. A father, 
for instance, has a right to claim the 
obedience of his son to an extent 
to which one boy cannot pretend to 
claim the obedience of his school¬ 
fellow. Filial affection and respect 
are powerful engines, yet few fathers, 
we apprehend, would repose such 
confidence in them, as to relinquish 
all other means of enforcing obedience 
to their will. And i f this principle he 
sound—if it he true that a senior boy, 
in order to have real authority, shall 
possess the power of enforcing obe¬ 
dience, we believe it to he also true, 
that there ought to exist some visi¬ 
ble proof that he possesses such a 
power. Such proof a well-ordered 
system of fagging affords. If a father 
never desire his hoy to perform anv 
service for him, the hoy will, in all 
probability, soon forget that his duty 
requires him to do so when he is 
hidden; and his general feeling of 
respect and of obedience will be¬ 
come insensibly, hut surely, weak¬ 
ened. So if a senior boy, gene¬ 
rally understood to he invested with 
some kind of authority, is yet so eou- 
scious of his lack of power that he 
never requires any service to be 
performed, it will not he long be¬ 
fore the junior boys become tho¬ 


roughly convinced that he has no 
authority at all. 

Suppose an upper hoy wishes to 
have an hours cricket, and desires 
one junior hoy to come and bowl 
to him, and another to ‘fag out/ 
and is refused, where is his authority ? 
You may talk about the advantages 
of monitorial authority as long as you 
please—you may say that it is highly 
important that senior boys should 
maintain good discipline when the 
masters cannot be present; but you 
arc very ignorant of human nature, 
if you believe that their authority 
can survive your withdrawal from 
them of the right to exercise it. 

Again, if you expect the elder 
hoys in a school to take much of 
the hard work of the masters, yet 
withhold from them all those ad¬ 
vantages which may serve to lighten 
their labour, you will find yourself 
mistaken. It is not a pleasurable 
task, even to a master who has 
unquestioned power to fail hack 
upon, to maintain good order and dis¬ 
cipline, especially out of school. He 
often finds his work sufficiently irk¬ 
some ; how then can an upper boy 
perform it ? His own sympathies 
arc much more frequently with 
his schoolfellows than with his 
masters. lie will not find his popu¬ 
larity increase, as he becomes a more 
strict and efficient monitor. Do you 
think it likely that he will volun¬ 
tarily incur odium in order to 
maintain discipline, which he has ao 
effectual means of enforcing, and his 
reward for enforcing which is to be 
the mere consciousness that he is 
acting as his masters would have him 
act? All wc can say is, that your 
expectations, if they are such, are 
infinitely less practical than the most- 
visionary ideas which any men have 
formed concerning the advantages 
likely to he derived from a system of 
fagging, llow is such a monitor 
to enforce the authority of the mas- 
ters? How is he to enforce obe¬ 
dience to than, as distinct from obe¬ 
dience to himself f By reporting to 
the masters those who refuse to obey 
their orders, given through him? 
Surely not. Boys ought not to be 
encouraged to carry constant com¬ 
plaints to the 11103161*8; their own 
r>M will he materially damaged by 
the practice, and the authority of 
the masters will be gradually sapped 
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and undermined. If the principle 
involved in the direction, 

Nee Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice 

nodus, 

be ever applicable to the ordinary 
relations of life, it is strictly appli¬ 
cable here. 

Ajid here we must notice a most 
unwarrantable assumption made by 
the author of the pamphlet. Be¬ 
cause abuses have occurred under 
the system of fagging, therefore he 
jumps at once to the conclusion, 
not merely that abuses must neces¬ 
sarily exist, but further, that when 
they do exist they must as neces¬ 
sarily be tolerated. 4 The right of 
fagging,’ he says, ‘being conceded, 
oppression must infallibly from time 
to time occur.’ This seems some¬ 
thing like an assumption. But what 
follows ? 

An l when it does occur, those who 
have conceded the power must as in¬ 
fallibly close their eyes to the conse¬ 
quences. Faults which necessarily spring 
out of any system which men have pro¬ 
nounced to be good cannot be regarded 
by them with impartiality. — Pamphlet, 
p. 14. 

We seldom met with a more vi¬ 
rulent mm seqmtnr. We should 
think it about as fair to argue thus : 
—‘ The right of a magistrate to com¬ 
mit an offender for trial, or to deal 
with him summarily,being conceded, 
oppression must infallibly from time 
to time occur (for magistrates are 
but men and liable to error). And 
when it does occur the Government, 
who have conceded to him this 
power, must as infallibly close their 
eyes to the consequences ; for they 
cannot regard with impartiality faults 
which spring necessarily out of a sys¬ 
tem which they have pronounced to be 
good.’ But we deny both of our au¬ 
thor’s positions. If, indeed, he argued 
that instances of oppression must, not 
unfrequently, occur in every school— 
that where a number of boys arc 
collected together, of various ages, 
various tempers, and very unequal 
physical power, more or less of 
tyranny is sure to occur, and that it 
is, therefore, the duty of a master to 
guard against the exercise of this 
tyranny as far as he can, we should 
agree both with his premises and hiB 
conclusion, and should assure him, 
over and above, that one reason for 
legalising the system of fagging is to 


throw impediments in the way of 
the exercise of this tyranny. or 
we understand a master who is fa¬ 
vourable to the system of fagging 
not to reason thus,—‘ Tyranny must 
exist in this school, and I had rather 
have the tyranny of a few than that of 
the many; but rather to say, 4 Ty¬ 
ranny will certainly exist if 1 do not 
interfere, and, therefore, I will make 
a set of laws which shall, as far as is 
possible, obviate the exercise of ty¬ 
ranny by a well-understood salutary 
system of government.* That a mas¬ 
ter so reasoning, and laying down 
such laws as he thinks likely to be 
efficacious, may be disappointed in 
the result, we can well understand; 
but that this tyranny is the remit of 
a constituted system of fagging re¬ 
mains yet to be proved. 

Again, it still less follows that in 
schools where the fagging system 
prevails, the authors of the system 
shut their eyes to oppression when 
by cl mace it occurs. As Dr. Arnold 
allowed that the authority of boys 
over their schoolfellows required to 
be carefully watched, lest it should he 
abused, so must every schoolmaster 
of common sense feel. And if he is 
alive to his own duty, he will watch 
it carefully. lie will impress on 
the minds of the senior hoys that 
their power is by no means either 
undefined or irresponsible. And he 
will guard against their exceeding 
the power which he lias thought fit 
to commit to them, with at least as 
much care as the master, who w holly 
prohibits fagging, will guard against 
the violation of nis rules. 

We do not profess to know what 
services a senior boy is allowed to 
exact from a junior at Winchester. 
Dr. Moberly does not inform us. 
But we have some acquaintance with 
the regulations of another of our 
public schools; and, bearing them 
in mind while we write, w r c will 
proceed to the most practical part 
of this question, namely, the sort 
of services which junior boys may 
fairly and properly be required to 
render to their seniors—in other 
words, what ought to be the work 
of a fag. 

The services which the upper boys 
at a public school have or have 
not a moral right to exact from their 
juniors, may be classed under two 
general heads. They are either such 
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as the servants may, and therefore 
ought, to perforin, or such as they 
ought not, and cannot. Junior 
boys ought not to be required to 
perform services for their seniors 
such as devolve in a private family 
on the domestics; but they may and 
ought to be required to perform those 
in which servants cannot well inter¬ 
fere. This rule will, no doubt, set a 
fag free from the performance of many 
acts of service which were commonly 
rendered by his class many years 
since, and which may, for aught we 
know, be rendered even nowin some 
schools. We do not, of necessity, 
abuse the old state of things because 
we consider it ill suited in some 
respects to our present condition. 
But ill-suited in much of its detail 
it certainly is, and that really bene¬ 
ficial part of the fagging system 
goes on better where it is not required 
to perform any decidedly menial 
services. 

Doubtless there arc many practical 
men who do not agree with us in 
this view of the subject. They 
consider that modern notions, as to 
certain menial offices being degrad¬ 
ing, are absurd, and that the dis¬ 
cipline enforced and the habit of 
self-dependence produced by requir¬ 
ing the sons of gentlemen, at a 
certain age, to perforin such offices, 
are too valuable to be given up. 
With such an opinion we have no 
desire to quarrel. But it is not our 
own opinion. True indeed it is that 
there may be nothing degrading in 
blacking a boot, or sweeping out a 
study, or washing up of cups and 
saucers, or toasting of breat!, per se . 
Yet, inasmuch as we are all crea¬ 
tures of' habit, we cannot easily rid 
ourselves of the idea that these acts 
being the duty of servants in every 
private family had better be per¬ 
formed by servants in schools. In¬ 
deed, if the performance of such 
services were, in any sense, a neces¬ 
sary part of the training of a boy at 
school, we do not know why he 
should be entirely exempted from 
them at home. But while he is free 
from Mem, he is not exempted when 
in his father’s family from the 
performance of such services as those 
to which he ought to be liable 
in hi9 character of a fag. And 
further, unless it can be proved 
that these menial services ought to 


form part of the duty of a fas, 
we would much prefer to see him 
set free from their performance on 
this other ground — namely, that 
it is difficult to avoid the idea that a 
schoolmaster requires him to perform 
them, in order to save himself the 
expense of a large staff of servants. 
And this suspicion clearly ought to 
be avoided. We feel anything bat 
admiration for the mau wiio has 
amassed a large foi tune as a school¬ 
master, while his boys have been 
either badly fed, or badly served, or 
insufficiently attended to in any of 
their requirements. 

But there is another class of 
services which servants cannot fitly 
perform, and in which the assist¬ 
ance of junior boys may be properly 
required, mainly in order that there 
may thus be given an evident proof 
that the senior boys have the power 
of enforcing obedience. 

First in order, we may mention 
the assisting in games—as, the 1 fag¬ 
ging out’ at cricket ; the taking care 
of the bats and balls; the seeing that 
a football is ready for action when it 
is wanted ; the joining in a game of 
football; and so forth. These are 
not menial services, they are things: 
quite apart; lor the servants of 
the school cannot play with the upper 
boys. It would >e evidently unfit 
that they should. And as to the idea 
that it is unkind to allow an upper 
boy to call a junior bov to act bis 
long-stop, when the junior would 
rather be handling a bat for himself, 
wc can only say that we do not agret 
with it. It is not good for boys, 
any more than for men, always to 
have their own way ; in the present 
instance the restraint to which the 
junior is subjected proves two-fold 
advantageous. It will not only make 
the boy a much better cricketer than 
he would have been had he been left 
to follow his own devices, but it will 
give him a habit of obedience, and will 
teach him to render himself generally 
useful. On the same grounds, we see 
no possible objection to a fag being 
required to make tea and coffee for 
his master. The youth is in the 
habit of fagging his sister, if not his 
mother, to the same extent when he 
is at home ; and we know not on what 
ground he should object to render 
himself thus useful when at school. 
To say that be will infallibly be 
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thrashed if the tea is not strong 
enough, or if he has forgotten to in¬ 
sert a pinch of chicory in the cot fee, 
is not in our opinion any sufficient 
reason against his being required thus 
to exert himself. Doubtless, if his 
master chances to be an unfeeling 
bully, he will find some means of 
letting his fag know that he is so. 
But this possible, or, ii you will, 
probable abuse (and more than pro¬ 
bable it certainly is not), does not 
prejudice ub against what we fully 
believe to be on the whole a very 
useful discipline. And in truth, 
while the probability that an un¬ 
kind and unfeeling upper boy will 
abuse the authority entrusted to him, 
and bully his lags, serves as a power¬ 
ful ad captandnm argument against 
the whole system, it may still be 
doubted whether such boys as are dis¬ 
posed to use authority in a tyrannical 
manner are likely to have even as 
much opportunity to do so in a school, 
in which fagging is established on 
sound principles, as in one where the 
masters steadfastly oppose any ap¬ 
proach to such a system. For, that 
which serves more than anything 
else to keep things in their proper 
places in a public school, and to pre¬ 
vent the strong from tyrannising 
over the weak, is the force of general 
opinion, ft I any a boy who would 
fain be a tyrant if he could, has been 
prevented from tyrannising by the 
fear of unpopularity. We readily 
grant that such a motive is a low 
one, but it has frequently been 
found effectual. Now, general opi¬ 
nion is much more likely to be 
declared on the side of humanity, 
and to be opposed to an arbitrary 
exercise of power, where the mode¬ 
rate exercise of authority is allowed, 
than where it is wholly forbidden. 
General opinion in a school takes its 
tone, for the most part, not from the 
feelings of the junior boys, but of the 
seniors. And if they are debarred 
from the exercise of all authority, 
they are far less likely to set their 
faces against one of their own num¬ 
ber who exceeds the nde of right, 
than if certain limits are plainly de¬ 
fined , within which both he and they 
might have enjoyed all those privi¬ 
leges to which they could fairly think 
themselves entitled. 

Again, there can be no reasonable 
objection to a fag making himself 


generally useful in the performance 
of such trivial services as an elder 
brother commonly exacts his junior 
to perform for him—as in carrying 
his books out of school, fetching 
his coat and slippers, and so forth. 
To many persons it may appear 
ridiculous even to mention such 
points ol detail. But we have 
seen for ourselves liow things work 
where fagging is wholly forbidden ; 
and we know that a master who 
means to carry his point must 
positively interdict a younger boy 
from perfonning any such service tor 
a senior. And this is not surprising. 
A master must either oppose all fag¬ 
ging on principle, or else he must 
admit the principle, and regulate the 
mode in which it is to be carried out. 
If he positively forbid every overt 
act by which one boy may minister 
to the convenience or comfort of 
another, unless in cases in which the 
junior is a perfectly willing agent, 
his rule is as decidedly violated by 
the boy who orders another to carry 
his books out of school, as it would 
be if he desired his junior to ‘ fag 
out' for him at cricket. Now, 
does it not seem an absurdity to lay 
down a law, which shall aim at the 
absolute ] prevention of the exercise 
of authority in such matters as those 
of which we are speaking? For in 
the first place, it is quite useless for 
any master, even the sevoest discipli¬ 
narian, to attempt so to control human 
nature. And in the second place, if 
he could do all that he wished, he 
would not do good, but harm. For 
we are not meant to he independent 
of each other. We do not live 
a filo; pNNfntf. We arc sent into 
society, that we may assist one ano¬ 
ther by the interchange of kind 
offices. But we do not, for the most 
pavi, naturally perform these offices. 
We need to be taught our duty in 
these as iii other matters. We need 
some practice in them, 1 >cfore we l ad 
our pleasure in them. And as we 
believe that our common public 
school system is precisely that, in, and 
by means of which a selfish, inde¬ 
pendent spirit, is most likely to be 
furnished with an effectual antidote, 
so we can conceive few situations in 
life more certainly calculated to 
cherish a proud, selfish, disobliging 
spirit, than a school in which every 
small boy might justify his own 
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natural unwillingness to oblige, by 
the plea that in doing so he would 
be disobeying a positive order. 

In fagging, the reciprocity, as Mrs. 
Malaprop might observe, is not all 
on one side. We have just alluded 
to the fact, that the interchange of 
kind offices between boy and boy is 
as much a duty as between man and 
man. It is certain that in most 
cases there is much of this inter¬ 
change between an upper boy and 
his kii*. The fag does not look 
on his master as a tyrant whojn he 
obeys only through compulsion, and 
lor whom he has no kind feel¬ 
ing. While they are together at 
school, the master has many an op- 

E ortunity of assisting and protecting 
is fag; and when he is not wholly 
wanting in all good spirit, he does so 
often. And we know that many a 
firm friendship subsists in after life 
between those who have been thus 
related at school. Only two or three 
days ago wo heard of a young friend 
of our own, who has just arrived 
in India, and who spoke of the plea¬ 
sure which he derived from meeting 
at Madras a young officer, whose fag 
he had been only four or five years 
previously, and who now was able to 
render him services far more im¬ 
portant than any that he had exacted 
from his fag at school. 

We believe, then, that the master 
of a public school is best discharging 
his duty to the moss of boys com¬ 
mitted to his care, when, feeling it to 
be essential to the right working of 
his system that he shall commit 
authority to some among his senior 
boys, he empowers them to use the 
services of their juniors in such man¬ 
ner as he himself shall point out. 
His own careful, steady supervision, 
is indeed necessary, in order to pre¬ 
vent the existence of abuses. He will 
probably feci it his duty to interfere 
at times in individual cases. Laws 
good for the majority of boys may 
need to be modified in order to meet 
such cases. And he must be ready to 
modify them. So far from assuming 


that oppression must infallibly occur, 
and that he must as infallibly clo*e 
his eyes to it, every good man will 
strive to make bis system as com- 
lete a guard against oppression as 
e can. While lie feels that he 
owes a duty to his senior boys, 
and is convinced that, if they are 
to be useful to him in maintain¬ 
ing authority in his absence, they 
must themselves be invested with 
bond jide authority, he will be not 
less alive to the conviction that he 
owes an important duty to those 
younger and weaker boys; that he 
really stands to them in loco parentis ; 
and that it is his duty and his pri¬ 
vilege to shield them, as far as he is 
able, from injustice. 

Let it not be said that the system 
of fagging which is here defended is 
an imaginary, not a real one. What¬ 
ever might have been the case half 
a century ago, every thing severe or 
harsh is entirely discountenanced on 
the part of our public schools; and 
it is therefore probable that the 
roughness which characterised them 
in the days of our grandfathers was 
more owing to the general habits of 
society than to school customs. At 
all events, the spirit which would 
deny all moral good to a system 
under which the best and ablest of 
our contemporaries have been reared 
is not a good one. Fagging may be 
abused where masters are either 
blind or prejudiced. So may disci¬ 
pline o every sort. But the fault 
of such abuse does not lie in the 
spirit of discipline itself, hut in the 
unfitness of blind and prejudiced men 
to conduct it. On the whole, there¬ 
fore, if the question be fairly put. we 
shall give our vote for the retention 
o: the system as in well-regulated 
schools we now find it. Indeed we 
may go further. Without some 
system of modified fagging there 
must be a constant and prying inter¬ 
ference by the master, than which 
nothing can more tend to stint, and 
ultimately extinguish, all openness of 
character in the pupil. 
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LOOSE LEAVES 

FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A NORWEGIAN FISHER. 


The West Coast. 

Chap. I. Fisixers as they are and have been. 


V[OT a bad day’s work, swift, fairy 
x i river! I f not able to gain more 
in this remote glen, a man might 
feed a family with the harvest of 
his angling skill. A reeling harvest 
it would be, though no Bacchanalian 
one. Here, indeed, the father who 
spared the rod might be suspected of 
bating his child. 

Yet, little do the natives profit by 
this stream of plenty flowing beside 
their homesteads; they are as unaf¬ 
fectedly thankful for a gift of fish they 
should themselves have taken, as 
they are artless in their own unso¬ 
phisticated efforts to captivate. 

Just look at that thing meant for 
a rod; a young pine-tree, about 
fourteen feet long, not much slen¬ 
derer than a hop-pole. The line is 
of triple cord, such as one would 
use for the sheets of a skiff: this is 
made last to the thinner end of the 
sapling. Then comes the hook,—a 
cod-hook, fastened with wire to the 
line; and over the hook and far up 
the w ire ten or twelve lobworms are 
writhing in unison—an obscene sight. 
Thus armed on Saturday afternoon 
— for, unlike the natives of the 
eastern districts, the husbandman of 
Bergenstift remembers the Sabbath- 
day to keep it holy,—and the work¬ 
man who does so truly, will be very 
likely to enjoy the Saturday w T ell — 
thus armed, the cotter hies to the 
roughest rapid; and just below' the 
dark rock, behind which the stream- 
divides with foam and din, he drops 
bis barbed and most barbarous bait. 

A big fish bites—then comes the 
tug of war; while, utterly con- 
1 bunded, we stand like a note of ad¬ 
miration. When at length we re¬ 
cover our speculative faculties, w t c 
cannot decide on which to lay the 
odds. Shall the fish be hauled ashore, 
or the man into the river? The 
salmon has the best of it as yet; 
but no oral courage always backs 
pi uck. See how it works now. See,, 
clenching his teeth with all the 
energy of desperation, the man has 
thrown himself backward against the 


bank. The shingle rattles, and he 
rattles with it — down, down. Ilis 
outspread feet, well aimed, have hit 
that point of rock. And now, that 
purchase gained, pull fish, pull boor; 
pull for your very lives! I tigh, 
high above the natives head and 
over the bank behind, the huge tish 
flies, and with it fly the cord and 
pole. 

Well done, most sturdy rustic! 
you have landed your fish; and 

what could P-, or P-, or 

W-, or, S-, or old Christo¬ 

pher himsel f do more ? Let me l ook 
at your booty. Ay, gaunt-jawed, 
lanky-bodied, square-tailed, broad, 
clumsy-finned, dingy, greyish, yel¬ 
lowish, spotty. A very fair speci¬ 
men of the bull-trout, or gray-trout 
— Salma griseus, sometimes called 
eriox; a mispriut, I take it, for esiox, 
which might be freely interpreted 
pike-ish : that is to say, sharpset. 

‘ There, my man, there is a fatter 
fish for your Sunday dinner.' 

* Thanks and honour be his! 
Thanks, thanks! We get none so 
fat behind the stones. You will 
have been taking this in the stream 
with your flies ? The goodwife shall 
have this to smoke.’ 

No, 1 should think they never do 
et such as that with which I glad- 
ened the poor man’s heart, from 
behind the stones. For what true 
salmon, fresh run and fraught with 
all the vigorous aspirations the sea 
inspires, would lurk behind a stone, 
and deign to swallow, basely hid, a 
sweaty clown's most loathsome lure? 

As I lay in the sublime calm of 
that midsummer night stretched on 
the grass beside my last salmon, I 
thought what cleverer fishers the 
Normen were of old—fishers of men. 
But the will and the might have 
gone from them. Have they for¬ 
gotten the glory and the guilt ? 

How many a scene of eld revives 
for me in such hours as these! < 'an 

I not hear the voice of bygone days, 
not always harsh and weapon-toned, 
as trumpet-call or slogan-cry, but 
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gentle, as the voice of this thoughtful 
hour, when all, even man’s wayward 
heart, is lulled to rest ? 

A ; ight not two old- ashioned skip¬ 
pers, returning home on such a 
night from one of their fishing ex* 
cursions, feel the influence of the 
hour; and savages, pirates, heathens 
though they were, speak gently one 
to the other for once by the way, 
just as respectable people in these 
respectable days would speak about 
the weather, and money-matters, and 
retiring from business, and such¬ 
like ? We will give them their old 
title of viking; so the Norwegian 
skippers used to be called of yore. 
It was a very respectable rank ol 
commercial life in those days :— 

The younger Viking. 

There id a peaceful joy in this mild air 
I ’ve never known before, save when the 
waves 

Were bounding ’neath the lifeful sea¬ 
bird's breast, 

Whose white wings bore me on a lucky 
cruise. 

Believe me Harald, landsmen have their 
joys I 

The Eldet' Viking . 

1 never doubted it, old friend. The boor, 
Who, plodding, tills the patient, grateful 
ground, 

Knows not, ’t is true, the exultant sense 
of life 

That thrills the veins and flashes in the 
eye, 

When, trembling in its eagerness, the mast 
Bends ’neath the press of full, hope¬ 
speeding sails. 

But he oft plods in peace, from neigh¬ 
bouring brake, 

The blackbird cheering him with gladden¬ 
ing song, 

While foul winds whistle shrilly in the 
shrouds 

To us who plough the ever-restless sea. 
Our life is for quick bosoms. But there 
comes 

A tide in life when man’s heart yearns 
for rest. 


Sooner or later, as our spirits are. 

That longing for repose creeps o’er us all. 
Peace is a plant deep-rooted in this earth ; 
A kindly plant, well loving mot till ground. 
Though meek as fragrant, *t is aspiring 
ever; 

And, as sweet woodbine round the loftiest 
tree, 

Entwines its tendrils round the loftiest 
mind. 

Oft in the stilly watch of night, 

When stars are beckoning stars from the 
blue deep, 

And, lulled asleep, the wild waves softly 
dream, 

I've thought 'tw r ould be a glorious life 
to sail 

From isle to isle, a minister of peace. 

The Younger ; 'iking, 

T was an ennobling dream ! 

The Elder Viking, 

And, as a dream, 
Unworthy of one sober waking thought 
How could we live, good Howard, but for 

w f ar ? 

We are not bred to till the patient ground, 
To plough and harrow the benignant 

breast 

Of earth, who, woman-like, still fondly 
grants 

Most unto him who works her most annoy. 
We’re not broke in to stoop with stiffen¬ 
ing backs, 

To reap ripe corn, to mow the sickly 

grass, 

To tend the lowing kine, to fleece poor 
sheep. 

To stun our senses with the flail T dull 
sound; 

To drowse through winter o’er the smoky 
hearth, 

And yawn, and listen to some dot aril’s 
tale: 

Our souls are not so tempered, I suspect. 
No, let our war-keels plough the unftir* 

row’d sea. 

Our bravely-wielded swords their harvest 
reap; 

And, as for peace, who’ll sounder sleep 
than we 

In some gem-radiant garden of the deep ? 


Chap. II. Hollo the Outlaw. 


They were strange beings, those 
heroes of old; strange characters of 
good and evil — very like oursclvei. 
But, beholding them through the 
cloud-veil of antiquity, we think 
them giants; as, seen through our 
climate’s mists, our own dear hills 
seem alps. 

Harald the Fair-haired was roused 
to win a monarchy and free a nation 


from the ceaseless stinging of a 
hornet-swarm of petiy tyrants, by 
one taunting word from a blue-eyed 
girl’s proud lip; and having, by 
sheer lawless might, gained that 
kingdom, moved by the conscious¬ 
ness which never can be quite era¬ 
dicated from the heart of a man, he 
sought to sanctify his power by right, 
framing just and tkmely laws, and 
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fencing his despotic throne with the 
bulwarks of his people’s love. Little 
mercy did he shew towards those 
who transgressed his laws; and, in¬ 
deed, though ambition elevated him 
above the petty deeds of violence 
and wrong in which his rivals gloried, 
lie was not so great as to be an ex¬ 
ception to the rule that teaches us to 
look for least clemency from those 
who stand most in need of forgive¬ 
ness. Although King llarald's strong 
hand could never reach the sea- 
rovers at sea, he knew well how to 
make his new laws respected on 
shore ; and the coast of Norway be¬ 
came inhospitable to those who 
sought its harbours only to recruit 
their lawless strength. For though 
piracy enjoyed too wide a field lor 
the dominion of luw, harrying, or 
making plundering swoops ashore, 
was denounced as a capital crime; 
and the young law soon cried to its 
author to prove that it had not been 
made utterly in vain. 

The king’s most valued friend, 
Ronald, earl of More, had by his 
wife 1 lilda two sons, Rolf and Thorer. 
Rolf, the elder, was surnamed ‘ the 
Walker, 1 while his younger brother 
was called ‘the Silent.’ Rolf grew 
up to be a great viking, as the Nor- 
men called their sea-warriors of old. 
The word is from the same root as 
our 4 light,’ and is still retained by 
the Irish, by whom, to this day, a 
fighter is called ‘ fichim.* His surname 
of 4 the Walker, 1 he gained by making 
all his excursions ashore on foot; a 
habit that, it seems, was as remarkable 
in Norway then, as it is astonishing 
in any one above the very lowest 
labouring class in the country now. 
Neither humility nor poverty could 
have moved him to this eccentricity; 
nor does history authorize us to be¬ 
lieve that, like many a modern hero, 
he took pride and found profit in 
using his legs. Hut though we may 
venture to surmise that from this, 
the great progenitor of Norman chi¬ 
valry, many nobles and many sim¬ 
pletons of England inherit their pe¬ 
destrian powers, most confidently 
may we assert that the relish shewn 
by our forefathers at high and holy 
festivals or horse-rumpsteak and 
horse-blood soup has descended unto 
us, by whom it is no less tastefully 
exhibited in deep study and profound 
knowledge of the mysteries of horse- 


fiesh; of which, though forbidden 
now by imperious fashion to partake, 
either roasted or boiled, w T e do often, 
in ou; ingenuous youth, contrive to 
make so nice a bash of. But let us be 
thankful that, in a nation of rough- 
riders by sea and by land, our great 
progenitor was born to walk—literally 
born to walk; for, so tall and stal- 
worth was he, no horse in Norway 
could carry him. Nor is this im¬ 
probable; for though in the great 
valleys horses of ordinary size and 
power now abound, they are not the 
true Norwegian breed, but a cross, 
very lately introduced between the 
Danish horse and the native pony. 

i he real breed is now to be bund 
pure only in Bergenstift and Telly- 
mark. Beautiful creatures they are, 
—fine-boned, high-spirited,and saga¬ 
cious ; but far below the height that 
would render them fit chargers for a 
w arrior of respectable calibre, even 
thoug)i he left his iron at home, and 
rode like the frenzied champions of 
yore to the combat. 

Take it any way, his position astride 
one of these national steeds could not 
be much more agreeable than was that 
of the high-souled Celtic chieftain, 
w'hose untrammelled limbs were 
trotted in a bottomless sedan from 
Calton Hill to Holyrood to do homage 
to his king. Aud, like that Highland 
hero, the warrior might with reason 
say, * Hut for the honour of the 
thing he would as lief have walked.’ 
So w'alk Rolf did,—though not in 
the paths of peace. 

Having returned one summer from 
one of those free-trading voyages to 
which his countrymen were in those 
days partial, after laying up his 
ships in dry docks—which may yet 
be seen in the island of Vikr—beiinr 

O 

desirous of passing the time necessary 
for refitting in a way that w’ould make 
pleasure profitable, lie took an ex¬ 
cursion ashore, gathering freely and 
easily by the way provisions enough 
to victual his ships for the next 
voyage. But having forgotten to 
chaffer lor these stores in a dry, 
landsmanlike way, or pay for them 
in other coin than that which was 
then current at sea, the churlish 
boors grumbled so grievously that 
King Harald could not help hearing 
them. Now, having been at the 
pains of giving his subjects much 
good advice in the shape of laws, his 
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majesty, like every other human 
1 >c ng who gives advice before it is 
asked, took it very ill of those who 
presumed to think for themselves. 
n r hat, above all things, he had 
warned his subjects to avoid, was 
their venturing on such harrying 
incursions as this of Rolf. Such a 
foray was called * a stroke ashore f 
and, until Ha raid astonished the na¬ 
tives with his criminal code, was 
regarded as a matter of course,—a 
necessary evil, just as many respect¬ 
able people in England regard the 
press-gang system of our navy. 
And, indeed, there is as much to be 
said for the one as for the other. 
Expediency suggested, necessity de¬ 
termined, and power ejected both. 
There is, indeed, much to be said on 
both sides. The gangs of neither 
practised any useless cruelty, only 
used so much force us was necessary 
for their success, and bore no earthly 
sort of ill-will to those whom they 
thus visited. *’bat the impressment 
of cattle should have been put a stop 
to by law in the ninth century in 
barbarous, heathen Norway, and the 
impressment ol their fellow-beings 
carried on in the nineteenth century 
by authority of the civilized rulers 
of Christian Britain, is a fact which 
I leave to the consideration of those 
who are better read in the 1 highest 
branch * of the history of the animal 
kingdom. 

I return to my sheep, whose b: eat¬ 
ings reached their crowned head’s 
ears. Whatever may have influenced 
the character of that heathen king, 


unto him, seriously, is due the good 
and glorious fame of being the founder 
and defender of law in the North. 
In vain Hilda interceded for her son. 
To Ha raid friendship was dear, but 
justice sacred. Then did the mo¬ 
ther’s pride of heart gush forth 
in rugged, vengeful rhyme. Hear 
her, the old heathen aristocrat! how 
she jeered the keeper of the sheepish 

E eas ant-flock—this brother of coarse - 
anded lx>ors—this great, new-fan¬ 
gled people-king I— 

Hard is thy kingly hand, 

Brother of boors so bold ! 

Like a wolf from the fold, 

Far from his fatherland 
Dauntless Rolf's driven. 

But, by high Heaven! 

Wolf-like though be thy mood, 

Of such a wolf beware ! 

Badly thy flocks will fare 
In the dale, in the wood, 

Lack he e’er food. 

So the young raven was driven 
from its native cliff, elsewhere to 
seek its prey. And Rolf went fort h 
with his six war-ships, an outlaw 
from tlie land of his father s gods,— 
soon, beneath a milder sky, un¬ 
solicited in all but name, to found a 
nation for himself; and, mightier 
than the mightiest king, bequeath 
unto the blood of Iloilo’s race power 
over thrones; and unto future ages 
the spirit of his laws and deeds, 
to live through other laws and other 
deeds, on and on, and still to live 
when mortal laws and mortal deeds 
of death and sin shall be no more. 


Chav. HI. The Last Sea-king. 


A war-lure is sounding 
Afar o’er the flrth, 

The blue waves are bounding 
And sparkling with mirth ; 
Though buoying barks laden 
With axes and spears, 

Like blue eyes of maiden 
Glad, smiling through tears. 

White bosoms are heaving 
With foreboding fears. 

Stout hearts melt at leaving 
All man’s life endears ; 


But steel hauberg covers 
All feeling of grief, 

And parting of lovers 

Like death’s straggle’s brief. 

* 

A way 1 The wild war-call is sounding. 
Away 1 Those barb'd sea-coursers bound 
ing 

No longer brook delay. 

Away ! No time for sorrow’s sighing ! 
With one long kiss to vows replying 
* Farewell!'—Away ! away ! 


The blue-eyed laughing waves, Ocean's wild, fickle daughters, 
Play gleefully round the war- steeds of the deep, 
i iiat, bearing up proudly, seem spurning the waters 
That roll o'er the vast halls where tired seamen sleep. 
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They’ve sailed.—Mighty souls of dead heroes, who hover 
O’er sea and land, guiding the course of the brave; 
Ward brow of kind father ! shield breast of true lover ! 
Till homeward, triumphant, they wend o’er the wave. 


O’er the rough northern wave 
Gallop north sea-steeds, * 

Bearing their riders brave 
Whither their weird leads. 

Unto life’s glory-crown, 

Guerdon of great deeds ; 

Or to death’s icy frown, 

Whither their fate speeds. 

Long will love-seeking eyes 
Watch the waste waters; 

Far may love waft your sighs, 
Norway’* fair daughters! 

Love’s island ever 

Looms o’er life’s main, 

Though man’s heart never 
Near it again. 

# 

Kind thoughts will hover o’er 
His brow who woke them ; 

Love’s blue flowers cover o'er 
Her breast who broke them. 

Another version of those olden 
times rose before me more vividly. 
In the laughing light of a lovely 
summer morning lav before me 
the Scotland - threatening fleet of 
liakon Uakonson, steering proudly 
from that dark, solemn shore; the 
galleys with their beaks of burnished 
brass, and long, low decks, sur¬ 
rounded with shields of furbished 
steel, the hammocks of our fore¬ 
fathers, serving them for bed and 
bier; the bleached sails set, like 
spread swan-wings, to catch every 
breath of the coy morning air, until 
the narrow entrance of the stilly 
crag-pent girth is passed, and they 
brace np to the fresh sea-breeze. 
The king's own ship, built for that 
expedition, is in the van, proudly 
leading that proud armament to de¬ 
struction. And yet that expedition 
was undertaken in righteousness,— 
if retribution be ever right, 

Alexander 11 1. of Scotland bad 
long had an eye to the dominion of 
the Sudroyjar,—so were the Western 
Isles and the Isle of Man then called. 
The King of Man had been powerful 
enough to maintain his right; but the 
Hebrides were the rocks on which the 
jealousy of the Scottish king broke, 
—on which the pride of the Norse 
king was wrecked. Nineteen years 
before, Alexander II. had sent re¬ 
verend ambassadors, bishops, to King 


l lakon, praying him to renounce all 
claim to those islands, which, it was 
then alleged, had been wrongfully 
wrested from the Scottisli crown, in 
the reign of Malcolm Canmore, by 
Magnus Barefoot. This modest re¬ 
quest being quietly refused, the N orse 
king was desired to name the sum of 
money for which he would relinquish 
those islands to the Scottish throne. 

But Hakon made answer, and said 
that the Western Is ! es, including 
Lewis, Skye, North and South Uist, 
Kona, Mull and the Calf ot Mull, 
Tyrve, Iona, Isla, Arran, Gigha, the 
two Cumbrays, Bute, besides the 
peninsula of Cantire and the Isle of 
Man, had never belonged to the 
Scots at all, and, consequently, could 
never have been taken from them; 
but that King Magnus had found 
t hem suffering under the brutal sway 
of one Guthry, a Norse rebel, and 
had enabled them to return to their 
allegiance to Norway. Thus, the 
right being his country’s, his re¬ 
nunciation of it could avail nothing; 
for whatever is right must be right 
for ever. And as or setting a price 
on those possessions, lie thankch his 
n iod he was neither so poor nor so 
mcau as to sell his birthright. And 
with that flea in the car the reverend 
ambassadors were fain to return to 
him who sent them. But rumours 
of wrongs irrevocable, and the wail¬ 
ing of* the helpless invoking ven- 
cance, reached the Norse king’s 
eart; and in those days kings had 
use for kingly hearts. 

It must be hard for a canny Scot 
of the nineteenth century to believe 
that, in the year 1262-3 after our 
Lord died to prove His love for the 
human race, asking but this return 
lor all His sweat, and toil, and blood, 
and tears, that we should love one 
another — it must be unpleasant 
for a canny Scot to learn, that 
not six hundred years ago Scots¬ 
men were capable o such atro¬ 
cities as history has laid to their 
charge ; that the Thane of Ross and 
other chieftains could lead their clans 
in cold blood against the unoffending 
islesmen; that, without even the 
wretched plea o’ vengeance for an¬ 
cient wrongs, — without even the 
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obscene palliation with which Fana¬ 
ticism bedizens the nakedness of her 
drunken votaries, that Christian 
Scotland did burn the churches ot 
Christian Norway, and butcher wo¬ 
men, children, and old men,—old, 
helpless, worn-out fishermen, by the 
light of their blazing homesteads. 
It is hard to believe this—very hard ! 
But the voice of suffering will moan 
amid the dark ravines of history; 
and we can only hope that the horror 
o the wail is enhanced by the echoes 
of the grave. 

The impunity that the perpetrators 
of those crimes enjoyed, shewed 
clearly enough the connivance of the 
prudent Scottish king. So having 
assembled a general thing, or meet¬ 
ing of the people, at Bergen, Hakon 
declared war against his false ally. 
Then, having appointed his son 
Magnus regent during his absence, 
he manned his fleet and set sail, 
trusting greatly for the success of 
the expedition to his own practical 
knowledge of the intricate navigation 
of the firths and straits of ScoMand’s 
western coast. 

At Orkney the royal fleet was 
joined by the sea-forces of Earl 
Magnus of Orkney, and of the King 
of Xian ; and thence Ilakon steered 
for the Western Isles, lie met with 
submission everywhere; and had 
he consented to the terms now pro¬ 
posed by the King of Scotland, and 
renounced all claim to the Isles of 
Bute, Arran, and the two Cumbrays, 
all might have ended well. But, 
because the prudent Scot refused to 
meet the doughty old Norseman 
face to face, and in the presence of 
both armies talk it out or fight it out, 
Hakon pretended to suspect that trea¬ 
chery only was meant to him. And 
so, refusing to listen to the Scottish 
king’s terms, he commenced hostilities 
by harrying the country around Loch 
Fine, and sending a detachment in 
boats up Loch Long. These were 
easily drawn over the eid or narrow 
isthmus of Tarbet into Loch Lomond, 
where there were many well -cul¬ 
tivated isles, which the Norse laid 
waste with fire and sword, and then 
returned with much booty to their 
ships. 

King Hakon next attempted a 
landing near Largs. But while the 
greater part of his forces were yet 
aboard, a storm arose, driving many 


of his ships ashore, and forcing him, 
with the remainder ol his fleet, to 
beat off and abandon his stranded 
ships and the troops already landed 
to the vengeance of the fkst-assem- 
bling Scots. A'ain were the Norse 
king’s endeavours to rescue his best 
warriors; the wild might of the 
storm, setting dead on a lee shore, 
baffled all his exertions, either to 
re-embark the landed men or to re¬ 
inforce them with the troops that 
were now only encumbering his 
decks. Vain was the valour of the 
warriors ashore. The determined 
courageandoverwhelmingnumbersof 
the Scottish forces, led by Alexander 
Steward, the grandfather of the first 
king of the house of Steward, left no 
hope to the invaders, whose desperate 
resistance only served to ennoble their 
fate and throw a gleam of glory over 
the dark scene of the Nor men’s last 
invasion. 

A broken heart is an apocryphal 
disease, sneered at by the physician, 
ignored by the historian, unrecorded 
by any member of the Statistical 
Society, and not even ceded a place 
in the obituary of the novelist. Vet 
lew will deny that sorrow can de¬ 
stroy. And though it may be more 
philosophical to fix the blame on the 
liver, it is every whit as natural to 
attribute the weakness to the heart. 
But we must weigh our words now¬ 
adays, not by our own sense, but by 
others’senses. So 1 will only tell 
how the last sea-king of Norway 
did die. Prevented by the storm 
that had wrecked three of his galleys 
and scattered the rest of his fleet 
from avenging the slaughter of his 
best warriors, with bitter regret 
1 Iakon consented at last to leave that 
disastrous coast; and having steered 
his ship through the dangerous strait 
between the Isle of Skye and the 
mainland which is yet called after 
him, he made sail for the Orkuevs 

* •v 

again, and once more, after a rough 
passage, anchored in Kirkwall bay. 
And when at last he was joined by 
the shattered remnant of his late 
proud fleet, he gave leave to all who 
would to return home. But he de¬ 
termined to winter in the Orkneys 
himself, and there await reinforce¬ 
ments from Norway, with which it 
was his intention to invade Ireland; 
Tor the Irish had sent, offering him 
dominion over them if he would free 
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them from the galling yoke of the 
English, who had taken possession of 
their best ports and towns on the 
coast. 

W1 icn the light is done, the wounds 
our hot blood scarcely felt, nowgrown 
cold, begin to smart. And when 
the hour for exertion is passed, and 
the calm of repose sinks over the 
mind, the hardship andl the ills that 
in the stirring work of striving 
against difficulties were scarcely 
heeded or unflinchingly endured, are 
sorely avenged for the slight by 
which they were scorned by our 
proud will. All he had done, all he 
had borne, all he had dared, all he 
had lost, weighed heavily now on 
J fakon’s mind. A wearing fever 
preyed on him, and sleep forsook 
his life. But the last hours of the 
brave and good arc always well and 
bravely spent. And King Ilakon, 
conscious that the great shadow was 
deepening around him, employed his 
days in dictating letters to his son 
Magnus regarding his future conduct 
and the welfare of his country. And 
the dreary watches of his sleepless 
nights he patiently passed, cheer¬ 
ing and upholding his mind with the 
Holy Gospel and the chronicles of 
the kings and mighty men of his own 
proud land. 

On the Saturday after St. Lucia's 

< *iiap. IV. The 

The Christian religion had not 
fallen on an ungrateful soil, though 
the axe and the firebrand had so 
lately passed over the land to clear 
the ground for its reception. The 
Norwegian had not learnt to dread 
death, though he had lost his aith 
in a sensual immortality. He had 
not learnt to dread death; but he 
had learnt how to die in peace. To 
the valour of the heathen, that can 
dare all, he now joined the courage 
of the Christian, that can endure all. 
Compare the death of the last sea- 
king, the Christian Hakon, with the 
death of the first sea-king, the hea¬ 
then Haki: both are worthy of 
record, for both arc true—each being 
in harmony with the spirit of its 
time 

Jn the 27 th chapter of the first book 
of the Chronicles of the Kings of Nor¬ 
way it is told, that King Haki had been 
fo sorely-wounded in the t ght that he 


day, December 15,1263, King Hakon 
became speechless. On that evening 
the last chapter of King Swerrer's 
history was read to him, and at mid¬ 
night his earthly work was done. 

As soon as the weather permitted 
the royal ship left the bay of Kirk¬ 
wall, bearing over the rough sea 
homeward the dust of him whose 
strength and skill had steered her in 
many a gale through many a strait; 
and after a long, boisterous passage, 
once more cast anchor off ilergen. 
The royal coffin was then borne 
ashore, aud after lying in state be¬ 
fore the altar of Christ’s Church for 
three days, the body of Norway’s 
last sea-king was buried beside the 
dust ol his father in the choir. And 
the last of Norway's Scalds, Sturla 
Thordson, looked on; and when all 
was over he bowed his old head, 
and said:— 

On the rock-town’s hallowed pile. 

O'er its wild firth’s restless billow, 
Thrice eve’s solemn glory shone, 
Streaming up the stilly aisle, 

Gilding death’s dull, leaden pillow, 

Ere the grave received its own. 

Iron forms, ne’er battle bowed. 

Bend around the good king’s bier, 
Lowly, meek, in voiceless grief: 
Steel-bright eyes, no woe could cloud, 
Dimly gleam through many a tear 
O’er their grey-haired chief. 

First Sea-king. 

knew bis hours could not be many. So 
lie ordered his own war-ship to be laden 
with his dead men and their weapons 
and run out to the sea; the tiller to be 
shipped, and the sail hoisted. Then he 
set fire to some tar-wood, and bade them 
build a pile over it in the ship. Haki 
was almost, if not quite, dead when he 
was laid on that pyre. The wind was off 
shore; the ship in a clear flame sailed 
out between the Skerries into the open 
sea, and the fame of that deed sounded 
to after-times. 

The Sea-king't Death. 

* Lift, lift my shield, ere turns the tide, 
While these old veins yet bleed. 

Now bear me up my own ship’s side: 
Once more o’er bounding waves I'll ride 
My gallant ocean steed. 

Lash right the hel m—now hoist the sail— 
Make fast the sheet. Farewell! 
Remember oft, but ne’er bew’ail, 

So proud a death :—a glorious tale 
For future Scalds to tell! ’ 
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With casque on brow, and axe in hand, 
And buckler covering breast, 

Sits cold and stark that ghastly band, 

For ever deaf to war’s command 
And din of life’s unrest. 

And midst them on that death-manned 
deck 

Leans ’gainst the mast their chief, 
Unawed, as though his voice could check 
Their rash course, threat’ning rapid 
wreck 

On that tide*fett’ring reef. 

* My gallant bark ! through many a gale 
Thou 'st borne thy master true :— 

Not now, not now his trust thou’It fail, 
t hough none can steer, none shift thy 
sail, 

Of all thy chosen crew. 


* Still, steady ! Steady speed thy way ! 

The breeze is fresh’ning fast— 

’Ware yon black holm! Thy proud 
course lay, 

Though surging breakers drive their spray 
High o’er thy straining mast! 

1 Well won ! Well won, brave ocean 

steed! 

In open sea once more ! 

Now can a sea-king’s spirit speed,— 

For now liis wreck and thine are freed 
From mouldering on shore.’ 

Rack drifts athwart the calm moonlight. 

Ha ! ’gainst the low’ring sky 
That burst of red flame, flashing bright, 
Shouts, laughing, unto startled night :— 
1 So should a sea-king die !’ 


Chap. V. Hildas Story. 


Long ere the great King Harold reigned, 
Was Hethin, boh of Harward, known 
From early youth for manly deeds, 

And aspiration to achieve whatever 
Norse daring prompted!, and proud 
thoughts designed. 

He sat not revelling in his father s 1 ialls, 
While others ploughed the seas and 
sowed their blood: 

But sailed as a sea-king, , with his own 
sword 

To reap the golden harv est of renown. 

One summer, cruising oh lie fruitful isle, 
That bards relate arose from < 
breast, 

I le visited the proud ol ,! I i ngni s court: 
There loitered till his heart, bound by a 
spell, t 

Beat, strangely yearning, 'gainst his 
mailed breast. 

Unwont to sue for what his sword could 
w in, 

Impatient of restraint, his untamed soul 
Disdained all bondage, even that of love. 
But Hilda was to him aglorious thought— 
A thought of kindness, loveliness, and 
good, 

A new-found realm his soul would make 
its own. 

Morn after morn, he’d wander forth 
alone 

Along the warning, murmuring shore, 
And gaze on his first-love—his ship that 
rode, 

Scarce rising on the gently swelling wave. 
He felt its idleness reproached his own,— 
A dreary feeling of the worthlessness 
Of all he heretofore had done, 

Came chilly o’er his heart, 

And withered its pride’s wreath. 


When autumn’s voice was whispering 
through the woods, 

And, nightly, wailing o'er the moaning 

sea, 

The old sire sailed, at his liege king’s 

behest, 

To rid the coast of harrying pirate bands, 

To wardance of the sea-king left his hall. 

A month passed o’er, and Hugni’s ship 
returned. 

His castle grimly smiled upon its lord: 

His favourite hound sprang forth to lick 
his hand: 

His old retainer bade him welcome home : 

His home was left unto him desolate. 

No cloud o’erglooms the gladd’ning 
stars of heaven, 

All glorious, each a world-conceiving 
mind : 

Athwart the boumeless blue no fleeting 
rack is driven : 

Yet wiUV’s the voice of wailing in the 
wind. 

Will vengeance victims find ? 

Fast, fast the breeze is fresh’ning to a 
gale: 

Will not its rash wrath fail, 

Ere death man’s hatred bind ? 

What recks revenge of winds and waters 
raging ? 

In man’s heart’s deep a fiercer war is 
waging— 

Hate must its victim find. 

He hailed the foul fiend laughing in the 
gale,— 

And jeered with taunting scoff the slug¬ 
gish wind : 

Then shook out canvass ti l the bellying 
sail 

Was from the bolt-ropes riven. 
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By lashing billows driven, 

As wild as frantic nightmare steering,— 
Now plunging, lurch i ng heavily , now- 
high o'er rolling surges rearing— 
What helmsman's arm before the wind 
can keep her ? 

In gulfy sea-trough thrown— 

An awful lull, one awful moment known: 
Then, fiercely tossed on high, 

From Mem to stern the wild seas sweep 
her,— 

l ler bare mast circling 'gainst the starry 
sky, 

Like black spell-wielding wand, 

Waved weirdly o’er the agonized deep, 

By ocean-warlock’s viewless hand, 

To rouse some mighty king of old from 
death’s time-cavern’d sleep. 

At last, she shews a sail! 

Can human art and human will avail ? 
Away, away, once more, 

Before the maddening gale, 

On, on the brave ship tore,— 
f In through the dark blue sea, 

With wild waves' white foam scarfd 
away— 

n, on in frantic glee. 

As free as flashing spray,— 

All quivering to her keel, 

As soul-endued to feel, 

And more than life’s strength strain,— 
Right onward 'fore the maddening gale, 
On, on the brave ship tore. 

Like human glory, gorgeously surrounded 
With ministering clouds of blood and 
gold, 

The sun sank proudly o’er the boundless 
sea. 

The agony of ocean now was passed : 

But, still, deep passion heaved its mighty 
heart. 

The heavy swell rolled heavily, and broke 
With sullen roar and long-drawn sob¬ 
bing breath, 

On Eda's ruddy cliff. 

There is a grassy holm, 

That westward slopes into the swift green 
stream 

That flows between it and its mother-isle; 
But, eastward, to the blue deep shews a 
hunt 

f dark bare crags, all jagged with cease¬ 
less strife, 

And worn and furrow’d in fantastic 
cavesf 

While gentle twilight lingered still, there 
stood 

Two mail-girt men. 

•'fence they met there ; in silence long 
sternly on each other. He who 
reads 

The dark, dark secrets of our dark, deep 
H hearts, 

only knows what in their bosoms 
strove. 

Voi,. XL, wo. CCXXXYII. 


Like awful gods in bloody heathen grove, 
By gloom and voiceless horror compassed 
round, 

Awaiting sullenly the ghastly light, 

That, falling on the altar, will reveal 
The cold, wan, upturned face, and bleed¬ 
ing breast, 

Of their last sinless offering, whose death* 

. shriek, 

Stil ! tingling in their stony ears, evokes 
A gleam of meaning to their stony eyes,— 
So voiceless, stern, and stony-like they 
stood, 

With their cold-blooded hatred, till the 
moon 

Rose, kindly smiling over land and sea, 
And coldly glistened on their naked 
glaves. 

Then flashed a father's vengeance-wielded 
sword, 

And fell, encountered by no warding 
blade, 

On the left shoulder of the unflinchii^ 
king, 

His hauberg cleaving through with ruth¬ 
less gash. 

A flush of scorn, not pain, 

Flashed o’er the sea-king’s brow: with 
quiv’ring lip 

He whispered through clench'd teeth, 

4 She holds my arm :' 

Then hurled his only weapon o'er the 
rocks. 

As gleams a thought o kindness through 
the clouds 

Of warring passions in the hour of wrath, 
A gentle girl between those threatening 
forms 

1 M pride and hatred, gently gliding 
knelt, 

Bowed to the dust before her father's 
feet. 

He spumed her with his heavy sandal'd 
foot. 

With one death*meaning cry of hate, 

O'er Hilda bounding, at her father's 
throat 

The Norseman sprang : — Nor could 
death's iron hand 

Unlock one muscle of that hate-clinch’d 
grasp- 

in falling, Hugni’s sword-hilt struck the 
ground. 

The blade was buried in the sea-king’s 
breast. 

In loveliness undimmed mid cloudless 
heaven 

The moon shone sweetly, still, when 
Hilda rose. 

To that dear fount of holy thoughts, now, 
sealed 

To her for ever, turned her vacant gaze : 

A flitting smile played o'er her pallid 
Ups, 

And dimpled her white cheek : but those 
large eyes, 

T 
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They smiled not. Never, never more on 
earth 

Can light illume the clouds that veil her 
soul. 

How long, if hours or years*, she lingered 
thus, 

1 know not. But the isles men whisper¬ 
ing tell, 

When winds are lulled, and hush'd the 
ocean sleeps. 

And dreaming, smiles and murmurs to 
the stars, 

Chap. VI. 


To that lone holm a boat is seen to glide. 
And from it rise a white-robed woman’* 
form, 

That hastens with a gesture of despair. 
Oft stumbling as it hurries up the slope. 
To yon dark mound:—There with a 
thrilling wail - 

it sinks to earth, and melts away, 
away,— 

Blent with the moonlieams. 

It is a rude old story! 


The Tide-caught Loiteber. 


How like a child o’er sunny *ands, 

One saunters on life’s wreck-strewn 
shore: 

Now gathering shells with eager bands, 
Now singing while far breakers roar ! 

We i inger—playful wavelets glide. 
Unheeded, round on every side. 

How like a child without one thought of 
drowning, 

We loiter till the rippling waters lave 
Our light steps !—Look above ! < ’lifts 

darkly frowning, 

Fling o'er our way the shadows of the 
grave. 

No help ! No t rust! No guide ! 

Hark ! hark the advancing tide !— 

What arm can save ? 

Ha !— like a child no more. 

We dash our toys away ; 

And through the surging spray 
Strike strugglingly for shore. 


Those dark cliffs, towering sheer and 

bare, A+ZS/mL 

Forbid all hope. 

Give hope to those who dream! Despair 
Alone with death can cope. 

A child’s heart ye may quell with fear : 
But manhood's strength is scaling now 
Your crags: they awe not manhood's 
brow. * 

Resound ! ’Tis manhood's voice ye hear. 

Nigh maddened by the warring i!in, 

With wounded feet we wiu 
A narrow hold—a stay from whelming 
death : 

With clasp convulsive cling— 

Our breast against the jagged rock, 
Whose bastions mock 
'Hie baffled breakers while they fling 
Their wreaking wrath in foams on high: 
And strength with rest returns—aye, 
Strength enough to die. 


A SCENE IN FRANCONIA. 


T HE chill autumnal blast was 
■^sweeping before it the sere spoils 
of the departed summer, blowing in 
hollow gusts, and giving token of 
the approach of the sharp winter of 
Franconia, when three young men ar¬ 
rived at the gate of the castle of Count 
Telomir, a few hours’ ride from Nu¬ 
remberg. The feudal lord still ex¬ 
erted there the full measure of his 
power for local oppression. The time 
was near the commencement of the 
last century. France and England 
had long before reduced the strong¬ 
holds of feudal barbarism to ruin. 
Monarch and people had alike found 
their destruction requisite to secure 
the independence of the government, 
and free it from the grasp of hun¬ 
dreds of petty tyrannies that, wl :cn- 
ever remotely affected as to power 
or privilege, combined to resist the 
crown, and disturb domestic tran¬ 
quillity. The writers of fictitious 


story have invested the barbaric 
style of living, and the savage man¬ 
ners of these chiefs, with all the vir¬ 
tues, lavishing upon their actions 
commendations of which they were 
little worthy, while fancy has em¬ 
bellished all attached to them with the 
richest colouring. Truth has been 
perverted, while the charm which 
memory attaches to bygone things 
still more predisposes to the belief 
which sober reason repels. The pre¬ 
sent incident, at a comparatively late 
period, shews that an act committed 
by one of those arbitrary personages 
even then went unpunished by the 
Government under which it was per¬ 
petrated. Such deeds of ungovern¬ 
able will were not uncommon in the 
strongholds of past days. At several 
explorations or the embattled dwell¬ 
ings of the feudal ages in this country, 
dungeons and vaults, applied to the 
purposes of vengeance and punish- 
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ment, I ave been discovered. They 
were a part of the system. The in¬ 
ability of the crown or law to redress, 
led the fi ends of the injured to seek 
their own remedy; hence arose petty 
feuds, such as those over which the 
brilliant colouring of Scott’s pencil, 
in relation to his own country, has 
thrown so much interest at the ex¬ 
pense of historical verity. 

It was autumn when three young 
men, officers in the imperii I army 
allied with William IXI. of England, 
which had been acting against the 
French, knocked at the gate of 
Count Telomir. The campaign was 
over, and the army had ijjone into 
winter quarters. Bonn had been 
taken and garrisoned, and they had 
obtained leave of absence to visit the 
court at Vienna. One of them was 
the nephew of the deceased Countess 
Telomir, who had died, according to 
report, thirteen months before. His 
name was Cherlak. The others were 
called Famchert and Verdac, and all 
three belonged to the well-known 
regiment of Virbius. Cherlak in¬ 
sisted on their visiting the castle of 
his uncle on their way, and partaking 
of his hospitality. The others at 
i rst opposed the visit on account of 
the delay it must cause them in their 
journey, but at last they consented. 

This count revelled continually in 
the pleasures of the table, and drank 
deeply. No one was less disposed to 
be thwarted in his views, or more 
gratified with those who flattered him 
through their commendation of his 
opinions. He was arrogant, imperi¬ 
ous, and tyrannical over his depend¬ 
ants and serfs; but he was brave, 
hospitable, and rewarded or pun¬ 
ished as passion or caprice dictated. 
His notions of justice were those 
which his inclinations dictated. Day 
by day was passed in drunken re¬ 
velry’. The rude Franconian song 
echoed along his hall, intermingled 
with the coarse jest and the reson¬ 
ance of Bacchanalian orgies. All was 
rude magnificence around him; all 
was profusion. Viands and wines of 
the country succeeded each other 
without end at his banquets, which 
occupied seven and eight hours 
a-day, or until supper followed upon 
the prolonged sitting of the mid-day 
meal. He drank, and made his 
guests drink with him, far into the 
night, or rather morning. When¬ 


ever he had company the time passed 
away in this continued feasting. 

The travellers found one or two 
other guests w ith the count,—officers 
like themselves, who, proceeding on 
leave of absence to Vienna, partook 
of the count’s prodigal hospitality on 
the road, as they themselves were 
about to do. 

They had only been a day or two 
with their host, and he had kept 
them and himself in a state of fever 
from the time of their arrival by his 
excesses. These were continued al¬ 
most without the intermission neces¬ 
sary for repose. One night the count 
pushed the bottle to a greater excess 
than ever. Ilis guests were nearly 
overcome. In a state of excitement 
by his debauch, he became at last 
scarcely master of his actions. The 
hour was far advanced into the 
night. The guests were all more or 
less in a state 01 suffering from the 
previous day’s banquetting, in addi¬ 
tion to being in some degree weak¬ 
ened by their toils during the cam- 
jaign just concluded. They, there- 
bre, requested more than once to be 
allowed to retire to rest. The count 
refused, then ridiculed them, and at 
last declared that,’if they withdrew, 
he would sit alone and shame them. 
They finally left him to himself 
nearly at the hour of three in the 
morning. 

Scarcely had they fallen asleep 
when the count’s footstep approached 
the apartments where they lay, in a 
state of insensibility. The first cham¬ 
ber into which he rambled was that 
of Venae. Approaching his bed he 
grasped the sleeper roughly by the 
arm,— 

‘Come, come,’ said he, ‘ 1 must 
have company. The rest of our 
friends arc all again at the table. 
Come, let us finish our bout—an* 
other bottle. Up, hasten ! You have 
slept long enough/ 

He would not quit his man; and 
Verdac was in consequence necessi¬ 
tated to follow him, for he only 
laughed at his visitor’s repeated en¬ 
treaties to be left to his repose. All 
remonstrance proving vain, the guest 
reluctantly, and half asleep, entered 
the hall again. There the lights 
still blazed over the tables floating 
in wine; but there was not a guest 
or an attendant to be seen. 

Dow n they «at to a fresh bottle 
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Telomir, quite inebriated, saying he 
would be contented with one guest, 
and Verdac upbraiding him with his 
deceptive conduct, in saying their 
friends had all returned to the table. 
The count only laughed, and de¬ 
clared he must and would have 
company. The glass was pushed; 
ghosts were talked of; and the count 
was very communicative, as a man 
far gone in his cups is certain to be- 
' come. 

‘ I can tell you ghost secrets worth 
knowing. I can shew you real 
spirits. 1 have only seen you a 
short time, but I know 1 can trust 
you. I know you are worthy of my 
friendship. You shall have my con¬ 
fidence. You are a man of honour. 
L esteemed you from the first mo¬ 
ment l saw you. I can shew you 
inhabitants of the nether sphere. 
My castle is haunted, but only in 
the vaults beneath, i can take, you 
where you may see and converse 
with ghosts. The spirit of j ily dead 
wife shall appear before you. Can 
you brave the terrors of the super¬ 
natural? If so, follow me. My wife 
has been in the world o; spirits, 
in the nether abyss, these thirteen 
months, yet I can conjure her into 
this world again. 1 

Me quitted the hall for a short time 
aud returned. The curiosity of Ver¬ 
dac was excited,—perhaps the more 
from the fevered state of his blood; but 
be was perfectly master of his actions, 
while the count seemed to have much 
more the command of liis limbs than 
of his senses. Verdac declared he 
should be most happy to encounter 
a spectre; that he had no belief in 
phantoms; and, perhaps, the sight 
might go some way to shake his 
incredulity. 

‘ What you desire you shall sec,' 
replied the count; ‘ the dead and 
the buried shall be at your bidding. 
But mind, no revelations ol the re¬ 
velation. The dead tell no tales of 
the living. Beware, let not the 
living tell any thing of the dead: be 
discreet. 1 

I ’his was spoken under vinous in¬ 
fluence, but there was evidently more 
meaning in it from the manner than 
the guest could penetrate into the 
knowledge of at the moment. The 
count looked towards the door of 
the hall. Footsteps were heard ap¬ 
proaching. Presently there entered 


an aged female, hideously 7 ugly. She 
hud a lighted taper in her hand, and 
gave two others to the count, who 
lighted them both, and handed one 
to his guest. 

‘ This is ray sorceress, 1 said the 
count; 4 she has been in this castle 
ibrty years. She is the depositary 
of* all my supernatural secrets. Go, 
get the keys, and we will descend 
with you to the nether regions. 1 

The hideous-looking beldame re¬ 
tired, and soon came back with se¬ 
veral massive keys, which she bore 
attached to her waist. 

k Now, old sorceress, lead the way 
to the internal regions ; we will 
follow you. 1 

There was not a servant moving ; 
all was silent, save the crackling ol 
the fire in the hall. . 'S he chairs were 
scattered about as the guests had left 
them. Wine dripped on the oak 
floor f rom the tables, which exhibited 
glasses and bottles innumerable. 
Fragments of the glass on the floor 
marked that unsteady hands had fin¬ 
gered them, and wasted their con¬ 
tents by heedless fracture. Fruits 
and condiments moistened by the 
grape juice lay untouched before the 
places of some of the guests,—the 
superfluity of over- gorged appetite, 
with which vision had been deceived. 
Crushing the glass under his feet, 
and dashing aside the chairs that 
stood in his way, the count followed 
the old woman, and Verdac brought 
up the rear. 

Proceeding along a passage on the 
same floor, they came to a flight ol 
steps, which they descended into a 
large vaulted wine-cellar, on either 
side of which there stood arranged 
rows of exceedingly large wine tuns, 
such as arc used in Germany for 
mellowing the choicer growths of 
the vine. Out of this cellar the way 
led into a second, not much inferior 
in size, evidently under the lower 
habitable floor of the edifice. From 
thence they passed into several others, 
all upon the same level, arched with 
stone, and of great solidity. Then 
followed several arched passages with 
various turnings, during which the 
most profound silence was maintained. 
So long did they appear, and so im¬ 
patient was the guest when led by 
an individual in the existing state of 
Count Telomir, that at one time he 
liegan to apprehend he might be 
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played some disagreeable trick by 
his fierce and inebriated host. Soon, 
however, they reached a staircase, 
evidently formed in the wall of one 
of the towers of enormous thick¬ 
ness. On descending quite to the 
level of the foundation, they passed 
through a strong door covered with 
iron, that grated upon its hingtaJftLs 
it opened like the growl of a wild 
bear. A little further on there was 
a second door, through an opening 
in which the count looked, and then 
turning in a violent passion to the 
old beldame, exclaimed that the 
lamps were out, evidently alluding 
to the apartment on the other side 
of the door. He threatened to kill 
her if they were not kept perpetually 
lighted. This second door was now 
opened with a sound not inferior to 
that which accompanied the opening 
of the first, and the old woman ran 
and relighted two lamps out of three 
that hung in the apartment which 
had gone out, and of which the count 
had complained. After that she 
went and trimmed the third, which 
was burning dimly. 

In the middle of the apartment, 
which was circular, coinciding with 
the lowest foundation of the tower, 
there stood an iron cage, about eight 
feet in diameter, the bars of which 
extended from the floor up to the 
vaulted ceiling. These bars were 
four or five inches asunder. Within 
this cage, and nearly in its centre, on 
a heap of straws there reclined a 
female, in years evidently youthful, 
her head resting upon her left hand, 
while her right covered the lower 
part of her lace. At a few eet dis¬ 
tance without this iron cage there 
hung what appeared to be a dead 
body, suspended by a chain from 
the ceiling of the vault. Three 
lamps, two of which it is already said 
were found to be extinguished on 
the entrance of the count, were placed 
in front of this body, so as to give 
the fullest possible view of it con¬ 
tinually to the female within the cage. 

f pon going round and looking at 
the suspended corpse, as it had ap¬ 
peared to be, the count bade bis 
guest observe that it was only the 
skin,—the skin of a man, whom he 
bad ordered to be layed alive, and 
that it was stuffed. On examining 
close, it was easily seen that they 

had begun to take off the skin from 


behind the shoulders, and had broken 
it nowhere in the front, which was 
perfect, except that there were only 
holes in place of the eyes, nose, and 
mouth. Never was there so horrible 
and cadaverous an object. 

Count Telomir, inflamed with wine, 
went five or six times round the 
cage,—his countenance in a fury, 
foaming with anger, and uttering 
the most horrible threats against the 
unfortunate female, i'he notorious 
appellations which he bestowed upon 
her amply sufficed to explain the 
real state of the case, without any 
more circumstantial narration. Jea¬ 
lousy of a favourite page was the 
cause of the countess’s horrible treat¬ 
ment. The skin suspended before 
her was that of the unfortunate 
youth. Verdac was so horror-struck 
at what lie saw, that he could not 
utter a single syllabic. As they 
were retiring, the countess asked in a 
faint, suifering tone, which went to 
the bottom of his heart, how long 
her punishment was to endure. 
Verdac, upon hearing her speak, re¬ 
garded her with closer attention than 
he had done before, which she per¬ 
ceived, and took her hand from her 
face, so as to disclose her entire 
countenance to his view, at the mo¬ 
ment Count Telomir had turned to 
go towards the door, Verdac looked 
back towards her repeatedly as they 
withdrew, and felt for her the deep¬ 
est compassion,—a compassion of 
which it would have cost him dear to 
exhibit symptoms. 

On their way back to the hall the 
count told his guest that the female 
whom he had seen was Ins countess, 
the daughter of Count Argivague. 
That lie had discovered she had a 
penchant for one of her pages, and he 
had ordered him to be flayed alive, 
i hat to punish the countess he had 
condemned her for life to the prison 
which they had just quitted, to have 
before her, as long as her eyes could 
behold them, the skin of her favour¬ 
ite. He further said, that in order to 
give no suspicion of his design, lie 
l ad given out that his countess was 
no more. A peasant girl had been 
interred in her place with all the 
requisite pomp; and thus his plan in 
satisfying his vengeance had been 
fully attained, and could never be 
interrupted. 

They drank no more on their re- 
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turn to the hall. The count seemed 
reserved and not inclined to talk, 
and his guest was too much occupied 
with what he had seen to interfere 
with such an inclination. Both re* 
tired to rest at last, but Verdac could 
not sleep for ruminating on what he 
had beheld. He deeply pitied the 
unhappy countess, and formed a re¬ 
solute determination to restore her 
again to the light o day. There was 
very great hazard to be run in such 
an attempt, but that was only the 
kind of risk he continually ran in the 
field. In effecting the deliverance of 
the countess he did not think he 
\ iolated the rites o hospitality, be¬ 
cause those of humanity preceded 
them. He had no belief that he 
acted dishonourably in making the 
effort, though he was aware he 
should be attacked on that ground 
by his enemies, and such as had no 
pity for a being exposed to so horrible 
a destiny. 

In pursuance of this determination, 
he, the next morning, related what 
he had seen and heard in confidence 
to his friends, Farachert and Chcr- 
ak. i'hey were both men of ex¬ 
cellent hearts, very good judgment, 
and well knew how to keep a secret, 
t hey were both, too, decidedly of 
opinion that some attempt should be 
made in behalf o the countess in 
order to set her at liberty. There 
was the additional consideration that 
she was the aunt os Cherlak. 11 was 
accordingly resolved to make an at¬ 
tempt on the fo 1 lowing night. 

The next day passed away, and 
dinner and supper were, as customary, 
one prolonged and blended banquet. 
Some ingenuity was required to de¬ 
ceive the count, and, if possible, get 
him to let out his secret by throwing 
him off his guard, that the whole 
three might be able to acquire a per¬ 
fect knowledge o the locality where 
the countess was confined. The 
count, over his cups, might do what 
at other seasons lie would be too 
suspicious to undertake* He was, his 
guests observed, always datterei I very 
visibly when any one shewed a co¬ 
incidence with him in any of his 
favourite vices. Famchert, at sup- 

E er-time, therefore, remarked to his 
ost that he thought it was time for 
his nephew Cherlak to thiuk of 
marrying. Tclomir received the re¬ 
mark apparently with pleasure, as 


if it were reasonable, wondering it 
had not struck himself. Cherlak 
designedly put on an angry air, and 
begged that no one would talk to 
him about marriage. He had no 
idea of being forced into one. He bad, 
he stud, a very bad opinion of all 
women; so bad, that he did not think 
there was one good one to be fount' 
in the world. If he married and 
found a wife unfaithful, he declared 
lie did not know of a punishment 
sufficiently severe for her infidelity. 

On hearing this declaration, the 
count seemed to become more ami 
more interested in the conversation, 
and grew warmer from feeling flat¬ 
tered at the opinions of his guest> 
coinciding with his own views. At 
last he went so far as to say to Fani- 
chert and Cherlak, putting on an 
air of hauteur and a more imperious 
manner than customary, — 

- Ask Ycrdac if he thinks he knows 
what I should do on my part in such 
a case.’ 

Verdac replied, with ieigned cold¬ 
ness of manner,— 

* 1 prefer keeping secret all iny 
thoughts; not merely wbat I do 
know, hut what I imagine the opi¬ 
nions of others may be. No one 
shall have to complain either of my 
forming wrong ideas o them, or ol 
my disclosing secrets coutidecl to 
my honour. What the count might 
do, it is in his own power to reveal 
much better than any one else for him, 
if he has the inclination to do so.’ 

‘Well, then, 1 said the count, 
hastily, ‘ I will tell my own story 
myself, and you shall be your own 
judges/ 

Count Telomir then filled a bum¬ 
per and drank it off, making the rest 
of* the party imitate his example. 
Then looking more imperious and 
severe than ever, he arose from the 
table and conducted all three of his 
guests to the frightful dungeon whi¬ 
ther he had led Verdac alone on the 
previous night, or rather morning. 
They proceeded through the cellars, 
vaults, and passages, in the same 
silent manner as before. The lamps 
were u\ burning when they can e to 
the horrible prison of the couutess. 
I'he old sorceress had evidently not 
been inattentive to the threat of her 
master for suffering any of them to 
go out. In order the better to mask 
their design, they imitated the count 
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in the expression of their indignation. 
Cherlak and Famchert, the former 
especially, enacted his part in the 
scene o;i horror to admiration. This 
conduct seemed to increase the fury of 
the count. 11c literal ly <lanced around 
the iron cage in which his victim 
was immund heaping curses upon 
her and bestowing upon her the most 
opprobrious epithets. Cherlak also 
was lavish in his censures, and the 
other two dared not to do other¬ 
wise than imitate the example, though 
the deed went to their hearts, ( his 
conduct was necessary to throw the 
revengeful aud furious count off his 
guard. The dissimulation succeeded; 
but there was another upon whom it 
was necessary to practise some kind 
of deceit, in order to render her le 
sensible to the line o:i conduct they 
might find it necessary to pursue 
towards herself. This was the old 
woman. They made her go and get 
wiue. of which they drank several cups, 
ironically, to the health of the unfor¬ 
tunate prisoner, turning and bowing 
to her. The count sang, roared, 
danced round the iron cage, and 
made grimaces at the skin of the page; 
and the rest, not to be outdone in 
apparent zeal, imitated his example, 
until they were all breathless. The 
old hag and confidant they forced to 
drink with them, until she refused to 
take more. They then declared, if 
she did not drink again they should 
believe it was out of compassion to 
the countess to prevent their longer 
stay to upbraid her. do prove it 
was not so, they insisted she should 
take one more cup to justify herself 
from the charge. She was thus 
forced to drink two extra cups, one 
upon another. So that her arid 
brain becoming at length moistened 
and disordered, she was excused from 
taking more; but only when it was 
perceived she had just a sufficiency 
of physical power to move, and of 
sense to find her way to her chamber 
without thinking too much about 
Kcuring the keys of the dungeon. 

Count Telomir was absorbed in his 
passion. lie could do nothing but 
abuse his miserable wile. 1 le had 
drunk enough to lose some of 
his powers of observation, although 
the wine he had taken had done little 
else besides exciting his rage. He 
was of an iron constitution, jealous, 
revengeful, cruel, arrogant, but hos¬ 
pitable—the petty tyrant, the true 


feudal lord, who ruled with terrible 
power, aud rewarded and punished 
his inferiors to excess. • 

As they returned to the hall, 
Cherlak, being the count’s nephew, 
and, as it were, at home in the castle, 
was familiar with the old hag who 
acted as gaoler. He conducted her 
to her apartment, inebriated as she 
was, and abstracted the keys of the 
dungeon without her perceiving it. 
Famchert and Verdac returned with 
1 lie count to the hall to carry out 
the rest of their scheme. There they 
recommenced a fresh drinking bout, 
into which the count was never 
backward to enter. They flattered 
him on his power aud the strength 
of his castle, lie had been told by 
his guests that they intended to pro¬ 
ceed on their way the next day 
together, and that they should send 
forward their attendants at daybreak, 
in order that they might get some 
distance to secure conveyances in 
advance. The couut, as customary, 
disregarded his repose in order to 
profit by the little time his guests 
were t o rem ain. Th ree—four o v clock 
iu the morning arrived. The whole 
party were still at the table, when 
Famchert, who was in the plot as 
already mentioned, and some other 
strangers who were not privy to it, 
pushed about the bottle with the 
count. C herlak and Verdac begged 
a short temporary absence, as day¬ 
light would soon approach, in order 
to superintend the departure of their 
attendants on tiie road to Vienna. 
They quitted the hall, promising to 
remain away as short a time as 
possible. Without the slightest 
suspicion on the part of the count 
they went at once to liberate the 
countess. They traversed the cel lars 
and vaults as rapidly as possible, 
entered the dungeon, and set the 
unfortunate lady sree. To their 
dismay, however, they found she 
could not walk from weakness aud 
suffering, nor indeed stand on her 
feet lor many minutes together. 
Not a moment was to be lost: a 
discovery by the count would have 
been destruction to them all. They 
hastily dressed her in the garb of 
one of their own valets, and then 
Verdac took her in his arms. He 
placed her on horseback behind one 
of the most confidential of his train. 
He passed a sash tightly round both, 
to prevent her falling off in case of 
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fatigue from her enfeebled state, and 
they passed out unsuspected by the 
castle warder. It wa9 just the grey 
of the morning. Verdac ordered an 
instant departure of each servant as 
he was ready. He commanded the 
party with the luggage, which brought 
up the rear, to proceed as fast as 
possible to Nuremberg, where they 
might wait his own arrival and that 
of his friends. In the meanwhile, 
Cherlak had gone and replaced the 
keys with the old woman, who still 
remained in her drunken slumber. 
All succeeded well, thanks to the jaded 
and sleepy condition of the count’s 
servants, only one or two of whom 
were seen. Both the friends re¬ 
turned to the hall and the bottle, 
sitting down again with as much 
coolness as they were able to assume. 
It was impossible not to be under 
some apprehension lest the count 
should discover the trick played oil’; 
but it was several hours before they 
were able to follow their servants 
and the countess, although they en¬ 
deavoured to hasten their departure 
under various pretences. At length 
they succeeded in getting away. 

It was long past noon when they 
overtook their attendants with the 
countess at the passage of the little 
river of Amberg. They then pro¬ 
ceeded night and day until they 
reached the city of Nassau. This 
precaution was not unnecessary. As 
soon as the count discovered that his 
prisoner had been carried off, he set 
out in pursuit of her and her de- 
I iverers, tak i ng with him all his house¬ 
hold and above a hundred of his serfs 
well armed. Fortunately the dis¬ 
tance gained in advance had been 
too considerable to allow him to 
attain his object. 

The three officers arrived in 
Vienna, and handed the countess 
over to the empress, who was pleased 
to take her under her own protection, 
and shew her a degree of kindness 
that almost compensated her for her 
past sufferings. A great many of 
the nobles bitterly condemned the 
conduct of the three officers, as trench¬ 
ing upon \ rivate right and the dues 
of hospitality. It could not well be 
supposed that the chieftains who gave 
law around their own stro gholds 
would approve any interference with 
the power of a brother noble, the 
question of humanity not coming 
into consideration in competition 


with their authority. The Emperor 
Leopold and some of the more dis¬ 
tinguished individuals of his court 
bestowed the highest encomiums upon 
the conduct of these young officers, 
and more particularly upon Verdac, 
who planned the deliverance of the 
countess. This made them some 
amends for the calumnies heaped 
upon them. 

The relatives o the Countess 
Telomir, who had been thus insulted 
by the cruel conduct of the count to 
tneir near and dear connexion, at 
once declared open war against him. 
He was no more able to appear at 
court. The consequence was that 
he determined to revenge himself 
upon the officers who had released 
his wife. He hired assassins to de¬ 
spatch Verdac, and on one occasion 
they were nearly successful, havin 
killed an attendant, wounded a frien 
who was with him, and struck out 
some of his teeth. He killed one of 
the assassins with his own hand. 
The man confessed when dying who 
his employer was. All this hap¬ 
pened in the streets of Vienna. 
Count Telomir thus rendered him¬ 
self doubly odious to the imperial 
court, which, however, did not seem 
to possess power sufficient to punish 
him, or feared to disoblige others of 
his standing equally powerful, if it 
attempted to do such an act of justice. 
The continuous dread of his ven¬ 
geance induced Verdac to think of 
retaliating. He had fifty soldiers in 
his company upon whom he could 
rely, and he resolved upon rejoining 
his regiment to surprise the count in 
his castle. Intelligence, however, 
soon afterwards reached him that 
Telomir had been attacked with 
strangury, and was no more. 

The countess of this brutal chief 
soon afterwards, with the full appro¬ 
bation of the J hnperor Leopold, was 
married to Count dc Morfe of the 
imperial court. 

Verdac published liis life, written 
as far as to his thirty-fourth year, 
and from a copy in the library of 
rhoulouse the present narrative was 
extracted, it is worthy of observa¬ 
tion, on the twofold ground of its 
own singularity and as a picture of 
the reign of feudal barbarism down 
to so late a period as the beginning 
of the last century, while it further 
illustrates the trite remark that 

‘Truth is stranger than Fiction.’ 
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HORACE’S ODE— 1 MAECENAS, ATAVIS/ ETC. 


T HE first ode of the first book of Horace, wbercof most schoolboys have a 
disagreeable recollection, combined with a cordial spite against the royally 
descended Maecenas, is in the original language most pregnant in its meaning, 
and most exquisitely easy in its flow. Well-nigh each individual word 
suggests a picture, and the rhythm, something solemn and almost sad from 
the depth of the observations it conveys, is delicious. But for these very 
reasons, and because of the ode’s concinnate excellence, it is especially difficult 
to translate into another tongue without vague or violent amplification, and 
utter destruction of the characteristic qualities of the Latin poem—a com¬ 
pletely and delicately finished thing in exquisite miniature. I have attempted 
something like the ten thousandth version of it into English, and here it is 
with the Latin. Well am I aware that nobody will like the following ver¬ 
sion on the first reading. But perhaps some scholars who shall have read it 
more than once and caught the rhytnm may then in some sort fancy it for 
its fidelity to the Horatian original. It is this notion only which induces me 
to publish. Morgan Battler. 





AD MJECEN ATE >1, ODE I. LIB. I. 

Ahecenas, atavis edite regibus, 

O et pnesidium ct dulce decus meum! 

Sunt quos curriculo pulvcreni Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat; metaque fervidis 
Evitata rotis, palmaque nobilis, 

Terrarum dominos evehit ad deos: 

Ilunc, si mobilium turba Quiritium 
Oertat tergeminis tollere honoribus; 

Ilium, si proprio condidit horreo 
Quidquid de Libycis verritur areis. 
Gaudentem patrios finderc sarculo 
Agros Attalicis conditionibus 
Nuraquam dimoveas, ut trabe Cypria 
Myrtoum pavidns nauta secet mare. 
Luctantem Icarus fluctibus Africum 
Mercator metuens, otium ct oppidi 
Laud at rura sui: mox rcficit rates 
Quassas, indocilis pauperiem pati. 

Est qui nec veteris pocula Massici, 

Xec partem solido demere de die 
Spernit, nunc viridi membra sub arbuto 
Stratus; nunc ad aquae lene caput sacrac. 
Multos castra uvant, ct lituo tuba? 
1’ermixtus sonitus, bcllaque matribus 
Detestata. Manet sub .love lrigido 
Venator, ten era? conjugis immemor; 

Seu visa est catulis cerva fidelibus, 

Seu rupit tcretes Mars us a per plagas. 

Me doctarum hedera? praemia frontiuiu 
Dis miscent siipcris; me gclidum nemus, 
Nympharumque leves cum Satyris chori, 
Secernunt populo ; si neque tibias 
Euterpe cohibet, nec Polyhymnia 
Lesboum refugit tcndcre barbiton. 

Quod si me Lyricis vatibus inseres, 

Sublimi feriam sidera vertice. 

TO M.XCEXAS. 

Maecenas, sprung from loins oi kingly sires, 

My gracious guardian and my proud delight! 
The Olympic dust upwhirled some souls inspires, 
And the goal grazed by glowing wheels aright, 
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And the ennobling palm earth's lords elate 
Bears up aloft unto the gods' estate. 

Him whom the frail and tickle mob of Borne 
By honours multiplied contends to raise— 

Him in whose safe-stored granary at home 
The wide-swept corn of teeming Lybia lays— 

Him his paternal acres well to plough 
Whom it rcjoiceth; not the wealui could move 
Of Attalus, that a wan sailor now 

On Myrto’s sea in Cyprian bark he’d rove. 

When Afric’s blast with the Icarian floods 
Struggles, the shivering merchant’s racked with fear, 
And on Ms rural hearth's lost quiet broods ; 

But poverty un teach able to bear, 

His shattered craft soon he repairs. Some, too, 

Goblets despise not of old Massic wine; 

Nor from the solid day to snatch a few 

Blithe hours; while loosely stretched their limbs recline 
Under the arbutus, or else aground 

Beside the gentle source of some pure stream. 

Camps delight many, aud the trumpet's sound 
Mixed with the clarion, and what mothers deem 
Dreadest—stern war. Under the frigid sky 
The hunter, mindless o his winsome dame, 

Lingers; whether his faithful hounds espy 
A stag, or bursting through deft-nets outcamc 
A Marsian boar. IMe doth with Gods Supreme 
Guerdon of learned brow Ivy consort. 

Me calm, cool grove, and nymphs that glide and gleam 
Lightsome with Satyrs as they do disport 
From out the throng select; if Euterpe 
Her pipes refuse not, and the Lesbian lyre 
By Polyhymnia be vouchsafed to me;— 

Should you though deem that mine was lyric hie, 

And with the bards enrol me,—up I’d tread 
And strike the stars with my aspiring head. 


BABEL. 


For whence, 

But from the author of all ill, could spring 

So deep a malice, to confound the race 

Of mankind in one root, and Earth with Hell 

To mingle and involve ? — Milton*8 Paradise Lost, book ii. 


T HERE arc few subjects which 
open out a wider field for inves¬ 
tigation, whether conducted upon 
principles of strict ethnological in¬ 
quiry, or whether taken up merely 
for the gratification of rational cu¬ 
riosity, than those which relate to 
the tracing out the history of races 
of men, long since extinct as nations, 
and the resolving society into its 
primary elements. The science of 
ethnology has of late years been re¬ 


garded with peculiar attention. It 
has been examined in all its bearings, 
and followed through all its ramifi¬ 
cations, in a spirit of philosophical 
research, and of earnest truth-seeking 
inquiry; not indeed disproportionate 
to its real interest and importance, 
but indispensably necessary to enable 
it to assume that rank among the 
sciences which it may justly claim. 
Attempts have been made, by a rigid 
inquiry into the psychological and 
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physiognomical peculiarities of the 
varieties of the human race, by 
tracing out their discrepancies and 
resemblances, to ascertain how far 
these discrepancies arise from acci¬ 
dental causes, from the influence oi' 
climate, or from the progress! ve effects 
of civilization or barbarism; and to 
estimate the real value to be attached 
to those essential resemblances still 
to be found existing among all. 
Especially the universal history of 
language has been investigated by 
the unwearied perseverance of modem 
philologists, to establish the mutual 
relationship of langu iges, and of the 
great families of language, under 
which all minor varieties have been 
lassuied. It is obvious that from 
this source a more certain clue is to 
be obtained to the common origin of 
mankind, and the affinities of nations, 
than any that can be derived from re¬ 
semblances of configuration or phy¬ 
siognomy. Independently, however, 
of purely philosophical modes of in¬ 
quiry, we must not overlook the im¬ 
portant testimony contained in the 
legendary traditions, anterior to all 
regular historical records, although 
of infinite historical importance, 
which are to be found occupying the 
place ot history during the inlancy 
of nations. AVe must of course 
receive this quasi history with the 
most scrupulous caution and the ut¬ 
most latitude of interpretation. Still 
it is too useful au auxiliary, and 
possesses too many of the fragments 
of truth, to be rejected. The records 
preserved by the priestly order, 
though we may be disposed to ques¬ 
tion the extreme antiquity and indu¬ 
bitable authority claimed for them, — 
nay, even the oral traditions of a 
primitive people, handed down from 
father to son, from household to 
household, and from generation to 
generation, will often throw a ray oi 
light upon the most obscure subjects, 
and present to us, disguised indeed 
in allegory, and overloaded with 
fable, the doubtful outline of some 
great fact in the history of man, 
%vhicb would otherwise have defied 
conjecture and baffled research. I n- 
finitely important to the inquirer into 
remote antiquity is the attentive ob¬ 
servation of such religious ceremonies 
and observances as having, in a cer¬ 
tain sense, survived the modes of faith 


from which they spraug, are de¬ 
nounced by the heedless spectator as 
idle and superstitious mummery; and 
may possibly be but imperfectly com¬ 
prehended even by those who regard 
their performance as a sacred duty. 
A close scrutiny may often, however, 
have the effect of revealing the his¬ 
torical import of such, and enabling 
us by their assistance not merely to 
elucidate a doctrine but to establish 
a fact. 

The attempt to illustrate from 
such sources an epoch at once the 
most remote and the most obscure 
in the history of the postdiluvian 
wor d may not be devoid of interest. 
The accounts contained in the Mosaic 
hooks of the dispersion of man, me¬ 
morable, not merely on account of 
the phenomena which accompanied 
it, but also as the point whence the 
colonization of the earth commenced, 
are too vague to satisfy our curiosity* 
Until we can attain a distinct and 
definite conception of the manner in 
which this great revolution was ef¬ 
fected, of its causes and its conse¬ 
quences, it must be considered as one 
of the most obscure of the many pro¬ 
blems which still remain to be solved, 
before we can fairly connect the post¬ 
diluvian age with our own, or bridge 
over the gulf which divides the 
mythical period from the historical. 
Before entering upon this inquiry 
it may be as well to take a cursory 
glance at the vestiges still remaining 
upon the site of Babel. It is desir¬ 
able to possess an accurate conception 
of the scene as at present existing, 
not merely because antiquarian cu¬ 
riosity impe's to the issue, but because 
we may thcncc obtain some reason¬ 
able grouni l lor conjecture as to the 
real objects of the builders of the pile 
and their subsequent destiny. No 
remains of antiquity, possessing the 
interest which atta> lies to these relics 
of remote ages, have been less fre¬ 
quently visited or described with 
less accuracy. The accounts of Pere 
Emanuel and Niebuhr, usually the 
most intelligent of travellers, are too 
vague to be satisfactory. The best 
description wc possess is that of 
Mr. Rich, who visited Babylon in 
the year 1811; and of Sir Robert 
Iver Porter, who visited the place 
some years later, and to whom we 
are indebted for a very lively and 
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striking picture of the scene. Ac¬ 
cording to the representations of the 
former, the ruins of Babylon lie 
almost exclusively on the eastern 
bank of the Euphrates, including the 
immense mass of ruin now called 
Mujelibe (or the Overturned), which 
in the opinion of Major Rennell is 
identical with the Temple oi Beius, 
so well known from the description 
of Herodotus, upon the opposite 
bank of the river. At the distance 
of about eight miles from the M uje¬ 
libe lies another stupendous mass of 
ruins, called t»irs Nimroud, o' a 
similar character and material to the 
Mujelibe, but apparently belonging 
to a remoter period. Mr. Rich, 
Major Rennell, and Sir R. Ke. 
Porter, concur in the opinion that 
the Temple of Beius was built upon 
the site of the Tower of Babel, but 
are at variance as to which of these 
two ruins is best entitled to the 
distinction; Major Rennell decides 
in favour of Mujelibe, Mr. Rich and 
Sir R. Kcr l*orter incline to the Birs. 
The account which the former gives 
of his first visit to the Birs is highly 
graphic. 1 lie says :— 

I visited the Birs under circumstances 
peculiarly avourable to the grandeur oi 
the effect. The morning was at first 
stormy, and threatened a severe foil ofl 
rain, but as we approached the object ol 
our journey, the heavy clouds separating 
discovered the Birs frowning over the 
plain, and presenting the appearance of a 
circular hill, crowned by a tower, with a 
high ridge extending along the foot of it. 
Its being entirely concealed from our 
view during the first part of our ride 
prevented our acquiring the gradual idea, 
in general so prejudicial to effect, and so 
particularly lamented by those who visit 
the Pyramids. Just as wc were within 
the proper distance, it burst at once upon 
our sight, in the midst of rolling masses 
of black clouds, partially obscured by 
that kind of haze whose indistinctness is 
one great cause of sublimity, whilst a 
few stray catches of stormy light thrown 
upon the desert in the background 
seemed to give some idea of the immense 
extent and dreary solitude of the wastes 
jn which this venerable ruin stands, i Ue 
Birs Nimroud is a mound of an oblong 
figure, the total circumference of which 
is 762 yards. At the eastern side it is 
cloven by a deep furrow, and is not more 
than 50 or 60 feet high ; but at the 
western side it rises, in a conical figure, 
to the elevation of 198 feet, and on its 


summit is a solid pile ot brick, 37 loet 
high by 27 feet in breadth, diminishing 
in thickness to the top, which is broken, 
irregular, and rent by a fissure extend¬ 
ing through a third of its height. It Is 
perforated by small square holes, disposed 
in rhomboids. The fire-burnt bricks of 
which it is built have inscriptions on 
them, and so admirable is the cement, 
which appears to be lime mortar, that, 
though the layers are so close together 
that it is difficult to discover what sub¬ 
stance is between them, it is nearly 
impossible to extract one of the bricks 
whole. The other parts of the summit 
of this hill are occupied by immense 
fragments of brickwork of no determinate 
figure, and converted into solid, vitrified 
masses, as if they had undergone the 
action of the fiercest fire, or had been 
blown up with gunpowder ; the layers of 
the bricks being perfectly discernible—a 
curious fact, and one for which 1 am 
utterly incapable of accounting. It is 
almost needless to observe that the whole 
of this mound is itself a ruin channelled 
by the weather, and strewed with the 
usual fragments of blackstone, sandstone, 
and marble. In the eastern part layers 
of unburnt brick are plainly to be seen, 
but no reeds were discernible in any part; 
possibly the absence of them here, when 
they are so generally seen under similar 
circumstances, may be an argument for 
the superior antiquity of this ruin. 

The observations at the close of 
this description are important: the 
state of vitrification to which the 
masses of brickwork composing the 
Birs are reduced, and the absence of 
the usual layers of reeds, everywhere 
to be found in the other parts of 
the ruins, clearly point, as Mr. Rich 
remarks, to the superior antiquity of 
the Birs. It is somewhat singular 
that so intelligent a traveller should 
shut his eyes to the conclusion which 
seems inevitably to follow from these 
observations,— that Birs Nimroud 
cannot be the remains ot the Temple 
of Beius. Independently ot any 
considerations of locality, which are 
all in favour of the Mujelibe, it is 
incredible t^at two such enormous 
piles should have been coexistent, 
unnoticed by contemporary histo¬ 
rians, especially by one of so inquir¬ 
ing a mind and so scrupulously 
minute iu detail as Herodotus. The 
only mode of accounting for the 
silence of i Herodotus upon this sub¬ 
ject is to adopt the supposition that, 
at the time when he visited Babylon, 
the elder ruin presented much the 
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same appearance as now. It is per¬ 
fectly credib e that he might be too 
much absorbed by the immediate ob¬ 
ject of his visit to Babylon—the 
examination and description of the 
wonders of the existing city—to be¬ 
stow much trouble on investigating 
the origin and history of a shapeless 
mass of ruins, which would, pro¬ 
bably, even in his time, differ little 
in appearance from a natural hillock, 
and would certainly be far less likely 
to attract the attention of the tra¬ 
veller than when standing out con¬ 
spicuously as it now docs upon the 
desert, environed by kindred ruins 
alone. 

The locality of the Birs also mili¬ 
tates against the probability of its 
being identical with the Temple of Be- 
lus. The Belidian gate was at the east 
of the city, and the temple occupied 
f he centre of 1 iabylon. T he Birs, on 
the contrary, is on the western bank 
of the river, fully eight miles from 
Mujelibe, and completely isolated. 
The present course of the Euphrates 
occasions a difficulty in coming to 
any positive conclusions regarding 
the localities of ancient Babylon; 
but the nature of the soil, and the 
inevitable obstructions which must 
have ensued from the ruin of so great 
a city as Babylon, arc sufficient to 
account for such a .change in its course 
as might in time defy any attempt 
to ascertain the precise channel in 
which it originally flowed. Which¬ 
ever theory we adopt, we shall 
J-tili fmd discrepancies to be recon¬ 
ciled and difficulties to be overcome. 
Perhaps the most natural and pro- 
hub, e conclusion wc can arrive at is, 
that the ruins now lying on the 
eastern bank of the river compose 
all that remains of the ancient city ; 
that the pile now known by the name 
of Mujelibe is made up of the relics 
of the once world-famous temple of 
lielus; while to the more ancient 
edifice upon the opposite bank o f the 
Euphrates we must assign the dis¬ 
tinction of being the oi*iginal Tower 
of Babel, the most ancient structure 
in the world, and the spot where 
the colonization of the earth com¬ 
menced. 

The brief notice of the extra¬ 
ordinary event which we find in 
Genesis serves little other purpose 
than to assure us of its actual oc¬ 
currence, and to stimulate our in¬ 


quiries into the nature and originating 
cause of the great 'act, which may 
be considered as the starting-poiut 
whence all history sets out. The 
first act of society that we find re¬ 
corded so bsequently to tbe destruc¬ 
tion of the whole human race, except 
the family of Noah, was an attempt 
to rally its forces round a common 
centre, and to organize and cement 
the new community by some bond of 
union, indispensable not only to the 
progress of civilization, but to the 
existence of society. Wc are in¬ 
formed that the place selected lor 
this great experiment was the plain 
of Shinaar, and that there men pro¬ 
ceeded to found a city with a tower 
whose top, in the language of Scrip¬ 
ture, ‘should reach to heaven,’ or 
towards heaven. The real inten¬ 
tions of the founders ol this gigantic 
structure have been the subject of 
much controversy, which has not 
hitherto led to any very satisfactory 
solution. The common notion that 
it could have been seriously contem¬ 
plated to provide a refuge against 
the recurrence of a similar calamity 
to that which had so lately desolated 
the earth is dearly untenable. To 
maintain the monstrous proposition 
that the descendants, within a few 
generations, of the family who had 
witnessed this tremendous visitation 
of Providence, could really have be¬ 
lieved in the possibility of erecting a 
structure of sufficient magnitude to 
provide against the effects of an 
inundation like that which had sub¬ 
merged the highest mountains, while 
most probably the timbers ol the 
ark were still resting upon Blount 
Ararat, where they had been de¬ 
posited by the subsidence of the 
deluge, would be to impute to the 
men of Babel, not merely the charge 
of presumption, but of the most in¬ 
sane and inconceivable frenzy. Even 
were such a supposition credible, it 
could scarcely be believed that they 
would have selected the low and 
sandy plain of the Euphrates, which 
must necessarily have been the first 
spot to suffer from the effects of an 
inundation. Another theory has 
been suggested, scarcely more feasible 
than the former. It has been con¬ 
jectured that these early settlers on 
the banks of the Eupf rates, being a 
nomadic and pastoral race, and con¬ 
sequently compelled by their mode 
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nflife frequently to wander far from 
the spot which they had selected as 
their point of union, erected tins 
structure as a perpetual landmark 
whereby to ascertain its position 
while tending their Rocks, and to 
guide them on their return. 1 his 
theory is inconsistent with the man¬ 
ners and habits of a purely pastoral 
race, who have never been known to 
expend skill and labour upon the 
construction of large or permanent 
edifices. The conception of such a 
structure could never enter into the 
mind of a shepherd race, presupposing 
as it must a habitude to manual 
labour of the severest kind little in 
accordance with their usual require¬ 
ments or occupations. Our observa¬ 
tion of the habits of pastoral tribes, 
the slender ties that connect them 
with their residence, the facility with 
which they migrate at the first 
symptom of scarcity or over-popu¬ 
lation, lead to the same conclusion. 
No supernatural interposition, no 
violeut disruption of society, would 
be required to scatter a nation of 
shepherds. Another difficulty con¬ 
nected with this event, which must 
have occurred to the mind of most 
who have reflected upon the subject, 
awaits our consideration. What was 
the proximate cause of the dispersion 1" 
Are we to understand that by the 
miraculous interposition of Divine 
power the language of the builders 
of Babel was suddenly and radically 
changed, rendering them incapable 
of mutually communicating their 
thoughts, and thus literally shatter¬ 
ing their society into fragments ? Is 
this supposition borne out or con¬ 
tradicted by the phenomena of lan¬ 
guage observable at the present day ? 
ff it be contradicted by these phe¬ 
nomena, is there no possibility of 
interpreting the language of the sa¬ 
cred historian without unreasonably 
straining the sense so as to reconcile 
it with them ? The affinities of lan¬ 
guage, which of ate years have be¬ 
come a favourite subject of scientific 
research, exhibit not merely acci¬ 
dental resemblances in words and 
phrases, but arc capable of being 
traced through the whole texture 


and structure of each, evidencing 
conclusively the existence of a pri¬ 
mary law of language, and ref erring 
all varieties to a common origin.* 
The existence of this family re¬ 
semblance, surviving the lapse of 
ages, and the constantly recurring 
necessity for enlarging and remodel¬ 
ling each variety to accommodate 
itself to the expression of new wants 
and ideas corresponding with the 
progress of civilization, is a remark¬ 
able proof of the power of tradition, 
and the tenacity with which im¬ 
pressions received in infancy cling 
to us through life. It is but reason¬ 
able to suppose, that if this wonder¬ 
ful change had been literally accom¬ 
plish ed,—i flan guage had been th rown 
into the chaotic confusion which the 
ordinary interpretation of Scripture 
would imply, in proportion as each 
section of tnc mass was further re¬ 
moved from the rest by time and 
locality, so all traces of the original 
language which they once possessed 
in common would fade, until no 
symptoms remained to indicate that 
they had once been a united people. 
It must not be forgotten, that essen¬ 
tially necessary us language is for 
the conduct of the ordinary affairs of 
life between man and man, it has 
another and higher office to perform : 
it is the vehide by which we con¬ 
vey our thoughts and feelings, 
our forms of belief, and ideas of the 
Invisible. 

The annunciation of a strange doc¬ 
trine or an unknown principle may 
be as incomprehensible to those to 
whom it is addressed as if they were 
ignorant of the very terms in which 
that annunciation is conveyed. By 
following this path, we may obtain 
a clue to the mysterious confusion of 
language. By adopting a metapho¬ 
rical interpretation, of which the Ori¬ 
ental language is fairly susceptible— 
by substituting the thing signified for 
the sign, we snail get rid of an ap¬ 
parently insurmountable difficulty, 
and clear the wav for a theory more 

w * 

consonant to reason and not repug¬ 
nant to the text of Scripture. It is 
at least a plausible conjecture that 
the disruption of the first society was 


* Of course this assertion must be received with much modification. Those 
languages which continued for many ages unwritten naturally lapsed into a depth oi 
barbarism, which sometimes seems to militate seriously against the correctness of ttds 
proposition. 
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effected by religious dissension, and 
that the Great Revolution, known 
to us as the confusion of tongues, 
was the prototype and parent of the 
innumerable wars of opinion which 
have in subsequent ages desolated 
the. world. In discussij g such a 
question as this in the absence of 
authentic history, we may he allowed, 
nay, are compelled to have recourse 
to the authority of early tradition. 
Inferior in value as this evidence must 
always be compared with the records 
of authentic history, we shall seldom 
fail, by dint of carefully sifting the 
mass of fable and fiction by which 
tradition is invariably overlaid, to 
detect beneath the mythological dis¬ 
guise the symbols and germ of truth. 
The Puranas, the my thological Hindu 
poems which form a supplement to 
their Vedas, have a tradition of the 
migration of Charma or Ham, with 
his family and followers, driven from 
hi< country by the curse of Noah ; 
that having quitted their own land 
they arrived, after a toilsome journey, 
upon the banks of the Nile, where, 
by the command of the goddess 
Padma Devi, the goddess residing 
upon the lotus, Charma and his 
associates erected a pyramid in her 
honour, which was called Padma* 
Mandiva, or Padma - Mat ha; the 
word mandiva expressing a temple or 
palace, and math a a college or habi¬ 
tation of students, for the goddess 
herself instructed Charma and his 
descendants in all useful arts. Here 
we may discern traces of the early 
establishment of the priestly order. 
This pyramid and the settlement 
belonging to it was called Babel, 
and by the Greeks in a later age 
By bios. We learn from the same 
source that this migration took place 
subsequently to the building of the 
Padma-Mandiva, or first Babel, on 
the banks of the Euphrates. As no 
reason is assigned for this migration, 
except that it was the result of the 
cum pronounced by Noah on his 
son, it is worth inquiring whether it 
is not connected with another mi¬ 
gration also spoken of in the Puranas, 
the result 01 a general war between 
the worshippers of Vishnoo and Is- 
wara, under which name water and 


fire were respectively typitied: this 
is said to have commenced in India 
in the earliest ages, and thence to 
have spread over the whole world. 
In this struggle the Yoiqjees, or 
Earthborn, were worsted, and by 
the direct interposition of the Deity 
whose worship they opposed, were 
compelled to quit the country. These 
also took refuge in Egypt, carry¬ 
ing with them the groundwork of 
the Egyptian scheme o mythology, 
i ’he statement that the Padma- 
Mandiva upon the Nile was built by 
the sous o Charma, and that the 
Egyptian mythology was introduced 
by the Yoinjccs after their unsuccess¬ 
ful struggle with Vishnoo and his wor¬ 
shippers, naturally leads to the sus¬ 
picion that the two legends refer to 
the same event, the migration which 
ensued upon the dispersion from 
Babel. If this conjecture be ad¬ 
mitted, much of the difficulty by 
which the subject is surrounded will 
be cleared away. We shall then be 
able to discern the substratum of fact 
upon which a superstructure of fable 
has been erected. We shall learn 
tmt in the earliest ages religious dis¬ 
cussions had arisen, that two dis¬ 
tinct principles had been set up for 
adoration, and that civil discord, the 
constant companion of religious dif¬ 
ferences, had rent in pieces the infant 
society. In this there is nothing re¬ 
pugnant to the conclusion at which 
w'c might have arrived by the aid 
of unassisted reason; on the con¬ 
trary, it so entirely falls in with 
that conclusion, and furnishes so 
natural and probable an explanation 
of an event otherwise mysterious and 
difficult ol comprehension, that it can 
scarcely fail to attract, by the strength 
of the internal evidence in its favour, 
a degree of credence to which it could 
otherwise have comparatively slight 
pretensions. It is easy to trace in 
the two pur ies to this religious con¬ 
test the germ of the two great divi¬ 
sions which have ever since divided 
the pagan world,—the worshippers 
of fire, who symbolize the Divine 
Presence; and the pure idolaters, 
who adore the powers of nature in 
grosser and more tangible forms." 

The fire-worshippers, doubtless, 


* Of coarse we must exclude Mahometanism from both these elnssea. Origi¬ 
nating at a period long subsequent to the promulgation of Christianity, it took a 
higher position and possessed a greater portion of vital truth than any system of 

paganism. > *•; .. :+ \ ! ( . .‘•fjb y j ? 
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approximated more nearly to the 
pure faith ; and, iu that remote age, 
may possibly have diverged but 
slightly from the truth. Abhorring 
alike the use of images and the wor¬ 
ship of temples, they regarded fire as 
the symbol of God. Acknowledging 
the unity and spiritual essence of the 
Divine nature, but still experiencing 
the difficulty o realizing to them¬ 
selves, much more of expounding to 
others, the tenets of a faith possessing 
no visible exponent to which they 
could direct their eyes, they selected 
flame, on account of its immateriality, 
its celestial origin, and its purifying 
qualities, as the aptest symbol ot the 
one Spiritual Being whom they wor¬ 
shipped. The Persian poet Firdausi 
represents them as ‘ pure in faith, 
who, while worshipping one supreme 
(rod, contemplate in sacred flame the 
symbol of divine light.’ 

The victorious party appear to 
have retained possession of the coun¬ 
tries immediately adjacent to those 
where they had originally fixed their 
habitations, whilst the discomfited 
idolaters betook themselves to more 
distant climes, in an easterly and 
westerly direction, colonizing both 
India and Egypt, carrying with 
them their peculiar rites and tenets 
which occasioned the disruption of 
the original society, and retaining 
many symbols indicative of their de¬ 
scent from a common stock. Of these 
symbols one of the most remarkable 
was the lotus, adopted as a religious 
emblem by nations most remote from 
each other, and between whom little 
or no communication can be supposed 
to hrve existed for many ages sub¬ 
sequent ly to their first separation, It 
is found in this capacity upon the 
banks of the Ganges, on the columns 
of Persepolis, and on the waters of 
the Nile. Thence it was transported 
into Greece, where it appears in the 
form of the mystical boat in which 
Hercules is lafaled to have traversed 
the ocean, and which was called by 
the Greek mythologists the cup of 
the sun. The Hinc u and Egyptian 
mythologies transplanted into Greece 
assume a still more esseutially ma¬ 
terial character than before; all traces 
of symbo ical meaning disappear, and 
hencefonvard the powers of nature 
and the attributes of humanity are 
alone to be found impersonated by 
their divinities, with scarcely any 


perceptible recognition of a Supreme 
Being. Thus Hercules was repre¬ 
sented by the Greeks as the son of 
Jupiter, who 19 identical with the 
Cswara of Hindu mythology, and the 
Osiris of the Egyptian; while the 
Hindus considered bim as an Avatar^, 
or incarnation of the Divinity; not 
a distinct person, but one with the 
Being from whom he emanated—a 
distinction totally unknown to the 
Greeks. The cup or dish upon which 
fruit or flowers are offered to the 
divinities, called argl 1 a by the Hindus, 
shaped to represent a boat, deserves 
notice as deriving its sacred character 
from the same source as the lotus, 
ft is unnecessary to point out the 
evident reference which both these 
emblems bear to the miraculous pre¬ 
servation of the family of Noah in 
the deluge, and the identity of the 
‘alter with the Grecian fable of the 
Argo; nor is it unreasonable to con¬ 
jecture that they were originally 
brought from the first settlements of 
the human family subsequently to the 
flood. Another inference may be 
drawn from the ancient Hindu tra¬ 
dition of the migration of Charnia 
with regard to the form of the Tower 
01 J label. It was, doubtless, pyra¬ 
midal. Many reasons combine to 
lead us to this conclusion: the form 
of the second Babel upon the Nile, 
allied by the same name, and con¬ 
structed by a colony of the same 
builders; the extent of the base upon 
which the ruins of Birs Nimroud 
stand, and the description of the 
Temple of Be! us by Herodotus, 
clearly attesting its pyramidal cha¬ 
racter, all point to the same result. 
This last argument must uot be con¬ 
sidered altogether irrelevant; for 
although the Temple of Beilis must 
not be confounded with the Tower of 
Babel, it cannot be supposed that its 
builders had not the idea of the 
elder structure in their minds, or 
would not naturally adopt its cha¬ 
racter as a model for imitation. The 
analogy between the Temple of Be- 
lus, with its seven stages, and the 
mystical Mount Meru of the Hindus, 
with its seven zones or regions, is 
very striking, and affords at least a 
feasible ground for conjecture that 
the Temple of Belus was typical of 
Mount Meru, or, as is more probable, 
that they were both typical of some 
common idea, and may throw some 
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light upon the origin and occult 
meaning of the pyramid. * 

In Thibet, a cone or pyramid is 
invarial iy placed before the devotees 
preparing to offer sacrifice, as a type 
of their sacred and mystical mount 
Meru. fn the eastern parts of Ben* 
gal a similar practice prevails. There 
is in every village a representation 
of this world-temple made of earth 
with steps. The whole is plastered 
with clay, and on stated festivals the 
statue ofsome favourite deity is placed 
upon the summit. Thus, theu, we 
gain some insight into the object for 
which these structures were designed, 
and the idea which they symbolize. 
All primitive nations have attached 
peculiar sanctity to particular moun¬ 
tains, which they believed to be 
either the residence of their divini¬ 
ties, or to have been especia 1 !y hon- 
ou red by some manitestation of the 
Divine Presence. 

The origin of this idea would af¬ 
ford an interesting subject of in¬ 
quiry, but it is sufficient upon the 
present occasion simply to allude to 
the fact. The solitary sublimity of 
a mountain rearing its peak to hea¬ 
ven, would readily suggest it to the 
mind of the beholders as the most 
appropriate natural altar on which 
to sacrifice to the Supreme Being; 
but from whatever cause the idea 
took rise, certain it is that it gene¬ 
rally prevailed. The Greeks had 
their Ida and Olympus, the Hindus 
their Mount Meru; and even the 
Jews looked with veneration upon 
those mounts where the Divine Pre¬ 
sence had been peculiarly manifested. 
The imitative faculty inherent in 
man, prompted those who first con¬ 
ceived the ideas of erecting artificial 
altars to the object of their worship 
to emulate and copy, as far as human 
power and ingenuity would allow, 
these sacred mountains, cither for the 
purpose of worship and sacrifice or 
with the view' of symbolizing these 
objects of their veneration. This 
conjecture is rendered at least plau¬ 
sible by the employment in religious 
worship of the small model pyra¬ 
mids above alluded to, by the inha¬ 
bitants of Thibet and Bengal, avow¬ 


edly representing their sacred mount 
Meru. Hence w T e may comprehend 
the reason why these structures are 
to be found only in louq level 
countries, where no mountains exist, 
and where consequently it became 
necessary to substitute some artificia 1 
structure as a symbol of the reality 
which Nature refused to supply. 
Before concluding, we will rapidly 
glance over the propositions we nave 
endeavoured to establish, and the 
conclusions at which we have arrived. 

1. The intention of the builders 
of Babel. The undertaking was sug¬ 
gested by their ambition to establish 
themselves 1 a name,' by erecting a 
gigantic altar worthy of the Deity 
whom they worshipped, and sym¬ 
bolical of those vast natural altars 
to which primeval nations attached 
so sacred a character. 

2. The real meaning of the con¬ 
fusion of tongues by which the un¬ 
dertaking was interrupted, and the 
society of the builders dispersed, is, 
that it did not consist in a literal 
and miraculous alteration of lan¬ 
guage, but that the w'ords of Scrip¬ 
ture must be interpreted to express 
the corruption of man’s faith—the 
introduction of idolatrous worship, 
and civil discord resulting from reli¬ 
gious dissension. 

Wc have endeavoured to trace 
the course which the emigrating 
party followed after the disruption 
of the parent society; and the ves¬ 
tiges w ? hich they left of their tenets 
and modes of worship. The subject 
is obviously far too large to be han¬ 
dled within such narrow limits, ex¬ 
cept in the most cursory manner; 
neither fulness of detail nor copious¬ 
ness of illustration are practicable: it 
will be sufficient if by so slight a 
sketch the attention of any should 
toe attracted to a subject susceptible 
of much curious inquiry, or a few 
stray hints thrown out in which 
the latent elements of historic truth 
may be detected. 

Before quitting the subject, a few 
observations naturally arise with 
reference to the most interesting 
problem in history —- the consum¬ 
mation of ail history. If there be 


* In point of fact, the Temple of Belns consisted of eight stages, but the lowest 
may be supposed to have been merely a platform upon which the real temple stood ; 
just as Mount Meru was represented as forming the focus from which the seven zones 

or regions diverged. 
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an ultimate destiny reserved for the 
family of man, it' the earth is to be 

w 9 

regarded as somethin" more than a 
vast theatre upon which nations rite 
and fall, as players strut and fret 
their hour upon the stage, the idea of 
that destiny is inseparable from the 
idea of unity. it is our natural and 
original condition, and every approxi¬ 
mation to this state must be con¬ 
sidered not so much a step in ad¬ 
vance as in return ■—the laborious 
climbing of the steep from which we 
have fallen, the closing of the wound 
which has long festered in the body 
politic of humanity. Arts, sciences, 
knowledge, civilization, arc valuable 
chiefly in proportion ns they conduce 
to this end, throwing down barriers 
which divide nation from nation, 
knitting together race to race in the 
hands of interest and sympathy, and 
teaching the great family of man 
that it is one. What, then, is this 
unity? What bands arc so strong 
as to bold together so many discord¬ 
ant interests, and reconcile so many 
prejudices ? Every dynasty which 
has swayed the sceptre of power has 
vainly striven to solve the problem. 
The Romans carried their victorious 
standards through all the known 
countries on the face of the earth : 
they were not content with victory, 
they strove to cement their acquisi¬ 
tions, and doubtless believed that 
they had succeeded in establishing 
universal empire on a foundation 
which could never be shaken, lint 
the recognition of superior power is 
not unity. Arms may subdue, but 
can never consolidate. In that vast 
dominion there was no internal prin¬ 
ciple of cohesion, no vital spirit per¬ 
vading the body politic. Rome was 
the Mistress of the World, encom¬ 
passed by her vaasals —not the pa¬ 
triarch of the human family sur- 

■f 

rounded by his children. The failure 
of this great experiment must satisfy 
us that the unity of which we arc in 
search cannot be realized in universal 
domination. Equally futile is the 
attempt to search for it in the phan¬ 
tom of nationality, or to hope that 
the acknowledgment of a kindred 
stock can efficiently bind together 
an incongruous mass, linked by no 
tic stronger than the prestige of a 
name and the traditions of a com¬ 
mon ancestry. Two other princi¬ 
ples still remain to be considered— 


[September, 

the perception of common interest*, 
and the recognition of a common 
faith. Practically speaking, the for¬ 
mer of these has always been found 
a more efficient bond of union than 
either the ties of blood or of politics. 
Without doubt our own relations 
with the American Republic are 
more intimate, more durable, and 
more profitable to both parties, tl an 
the connexion that existed between 
Rome and her provinces, or than 
now subsists between the various 
members of the German, Sclavonic, ! 
and Italian families. But we require 
something more to satisfy our idea 
of unity: the principle of mutual 
seif-interest is deficient in the ele¬ 
ment of durability, because its influ¬ 
ence is external, and can neither 
reach the heart nor engage the affec¬ 
tions. The recognition ofa common 
faith is the only principle which has 
ever achieved this triumph, and pos¬ 
sessed the power not only of uniting 
nations in the bands of sympathy 
and policy, but of weaving together 
the integral portions of society, link- I 
ing man to man in closest harmony, I 
and thus imparting a power of co- ] 
hesion, and a character of strength I 
to the whole body, which no other I 
means could effect. A bare acquies- I 
cence in the same tenets, the same I 
form of religions worship, is not suf- I 
ficicnt to accomplish this result; it I 
must he an energetic faith taking I 
root in the inmost soul, and thus ' 
rendering its assertion paramount in 
importance to any external influences 
or temporary considerations: the un¬ 
doubting, absorbing faith, which sup¬ 
ports the fakir in his penances and 
consoles the martyr at the stake. 

This energetic faith may effect unity, 
but one more quality is requisite to 
ensure its continuance. It must be 
a pure faith unmixed with error, un¬ 
clouded by superstition. The my¬ 
thologies of Greece and Rome com¬ 
manded the universal assent of all 
who dwelt within their scope; but 
they possessed no vital influence 
over the heart, no energetic power 
upon the life. Many of the earlier 
forms of paganism have exerted this 
power; but though commanding, 
by virtue of the principles of truth 
which they recognized, the zealous 
adherence of their disciples, they still 
bore with them, in the corruption 
of that truth, the elements of schism, 
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confusion, and discord. Truth is in¬ 
tolerant. Though it wars neither 
with sword nor fagot, it is essen¬ 
tially antagonistic to error, and will 
not coexist with it. As Aaron's rod, 
changed into a serpent at the foot of 
Pharaoh's throne, swallowed up the 
rods of the magicians, so truth can¬ 
not endure the presence of falsehood 
without rebuke, nor can the issue 
of the contest lie doubtful—the lat¬ 
ter must quit the field or be ab¬ 


sorbed in the former. By the ope¬ 
ration of this unvarying law, we 
may anticipate the consummation of 
the destiny of man; it is no idle 
dream, no Utopian chimera. The 
history of the past, our observations 
of the present, entitle us to look for¬ 
ward in a spirit of undoubting pro¬ 
phecy to the period when, in the 
natural course of events, truth shall 
be triumphant, peace universal, and 
unity complete. 


THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 

BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 


Part VI. Chap. XXV. 


* 4 H, my merchant prince,' said his 

A faithful ally, Mrs. Frank Law¬ 
less, to John, when he appeared next 
day to report progress, ‘how are cot¬ 
tons to-day ? You went, yon saw, and, 

I doubt not, have conquered, your 
uncle in the right Cajsarean fashion. 
Why, come here—positively there 
are a couple of crow's feet in the 
corners of your eyes since yesterday! 
—Care is beginning to set his mark 
on you. You really look a little 
fagged this morning.’ 

‘No wonder,’ returned John, cast¬ 
ing himself languidly into an arm¬ 
chair. 4 1 have but a dim and con¬ 
fused recollection of going to bed 
last night; kept on dreaming that 
the devi 1 was making punch in my 
skull, and woke with a splitting 
headache.’ 

1 Expect no pity from me,’ said * 
Mrs. Lawless. 4 1 thought you had 
left off all those vulgar debaucheries 
—they are only fit for sons of clay, 
like some of your scampish com¬ 
rades, who have no ideas to drown.* 

4 Oh, but ’twas in the perform¬ 
ance of a solemn duty last night— 
we had some foes to intoxicate ; and 
we avenged ourselves, ike the war¬ 
riors of Oil in, by filling the heads of 
our enemies with strong drink. But 
they imbibed wonderfully; and my 
seedy condition proclaims that a few 
more such victories would undo me. 
In fact, they'd have floored us all in 
fair drinking, so we were forced to 
betake ourselves to stratagem.* 

Here he gave Mrs. i iawless an ac¬ 


count of their last night’s proceed¬ 
ings, which mightily diverted his 
listener, 

4 Why, this Mr. 1 'uddicombe must 
be quite a low* comedy genius,' she 
remarked. 4 But suppose these un- 
happy persons should make reprisals 
on you ? If they were to confide 
their sorrows to some redresser of 
wrongs—the colonel, for instance— 
you might find yourself in a scrape.* 

4 Oh, hang them, they’ll scarcely 
do that for their own salces. A dis¬ 
closure would not enhance the dig¬ 
nity of their position as leaders of 
the people.’ 

4 Weil, never mind them/ said 
Mrs. Lawless, settling herself com¬ 
fortably on the sofa. 4 Come and sit 
by me. I want to hear all about 
your visit,* 

John shifted bis scat in compliance 
with her desire; and with a morn n- 
ful shake of the head began to give 
her an account of the impressions 
produced on him by his uncle’s con¬ 
versation. For he had nothing satis¬ 
factory to relate, only his conviction 
of the futility of trying to carry out 
Mrs. Lawless’s ingenious hint,* and 
his belief that, to become of any use 
to Mr. Faunce, he must not only 
prune his better feelings, but root 
thur. up altogether. But to his sur- 
rise he met with no sympathy from 
is listener. 

‘Never mind the better feelings, 
John,' said she, laughing. 4 We must 
give them up for a time, I fear: in 
truth, they are rather out of date, 
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and will be obstacles to your success 
in fashionable, as well as in com¬ 
mercial, life. You are at present 
much too romantic and impression¬ 
able to get on in the world, and 1 
really think a course o: worldliness 
may do you good; but it by no 
means follows that you are to be¬ 
come either a bear or an icicle.’ 

These sentiments explained to our 
hero the cause of a certain want of 
sympathy that he had always been 
sensible of between himself and Mrs. 
Lawless. 1 lc internally pronounced 
her deficient in heart; and, there¬ 
fore, however amusing or clever she 
might be, still, according to his ideas, 
she was no true woman. But this per¬ 
ception of her character was but dim 
and vague, for he had scarce begun 
to analyze as yet, and was ages off 
the faculty of generalizing his disco¬ 
veries; and she, seeing the effect of 
her speech, was beginning with her 
usual tact to make him lose sight of 
even this slender clue, when Miss 
Swallowater and her niece were an¬ 
nounced. 

4 Why didn’t the stupid creature 
say 4 Not at home?” whispered Mrs. 
Lawless, in a tone of vexation, to 
John, as she rose to receive her vi¬ 
sitors. M S3 Sw alio water entered 
first, with her usual self-possession, 
simply nodding to Mrs. Lawless, who 
received her with the most elaborate 
politeness, and seemed to delight in 
showering on her small courtesies, 
such as she well knew would be de¬ 
spised by the object of them. John 
liad frequently remarked that other 
women seemed to grow more femi¬ 
nine in Miss Swallowater’s company 
from mere forced'contrast; and Mi 
Lawless intuitively took advantage 
of this to enhance her ihscinations. 

There was a sort of quiet supe¬ 
riority in the air with which the 
latter addressed Miss Gay, while her 
manner towards John seemed at the 
same time to imply not merely par¬ 
tiality, but the existence of some 
secret understanding between them. 
This did not fail to strike the young 
lady, who had resolved on paying 
the visit in order to ascertain the ex¬ 
tent of John's acquaintance with Airs. 
Lawless, to whose influence she at¬ 
tributed his frequently insubordinate 
conduct ot late. She had some diffi¬ 
culty in persuading her aunt to come 
with her, for that lady seldom con¬ 


descended to i>ay morning visits, and 
when she did it was in a gentlemanly, 
business-like sort of way. It made no 
difference to her whether the person 
she wanted to see was of her own or 
the other sex, married or single; and 
many a scientific bachelor had lx?en 
astonished at her sudden invasion of 
his privacy. On the present occasion 
she betook herself to a bookcase, in 
front of which she walked up and 
down with tier hands behind her, as 
if under the tails of an imaginary 
coat, reading the titles of the books 
till she found one that suited her, 
when she took it down, and remain¬ 
ing in a standing position with her 
back to the company, proceeded to 
peruse it. 

As for John, he, like Captain 
Alachcath, devoutly wished either 
dear charmer away ; but not having 
yet recovered from his indignation 
at Miss ( fay’s preference of Lothaire 
on the previous evening, he preserved 
towards her a calm and injured de¬ 
meanour, which Mrs. Lawless (attri¬ 
buting it to a wish to propitiate her¬ 
self; noticed with much and not 
altogether suppressed exultation. He 
had risen from his seat beside her at 
the entrance of the visitors, and now 
stood leauing against the chimney- 
piece in an attitude that shewed him 
quite at home in the house. 

‘ Don’t be impatient,’ said Mrs. 
Lawless to him; ‘we’ll resume the 
subject by aud bye. We were dis¬ 
cussing some little private matter* 
when you came in * (turning to Mias 
Gay with an explanatory air and the 
blandest smile in the world). i He 
docs me the honour to take a little 
advice from me sometimes.’ 

‘ Couldn’t do better, I’m sure,’ 
said Miss Gay, with a toss of her 
bead; 4 your experience as an adviser 
of young men must make you as good 
as a mother to him.’ 

‘ Very nearly, my dear,’ returned 
Airs. Lawless, as affectionately as if 
Lavinia had been pay iug her a com- 
iliment; ‘he’s very young, you 
now, and might possibly mistake 
impudence for frankness, and vul¬ 
garity for ease, did I not occasionally 
interpose a caution.’ 

Aliss Gay was greatly nettled, both 
at the inuendo aud at this confirma¬ 
tion of her suspicions, and seemed 
for a moment to meditate a personal 
assault upon Mrs. Lawless. John 
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was not sorry to sec the thrust ot her 
wily opponent take effect, but feeling 
it awkward to remain in the charac¬ 
ter of a disputed territory, and seeing 
that he had nothing to gain by the 
conflict, withdrew to the window, 
leaving them to fight it out. Thither, 
however. Miss Gay, under pretence 
of examining a flower, speedily fol¬ 
lowed him ; taking advantage of a 
cessation of hostilities consequent on 
some laudatory criticism made by 
Miss Swallowater on the book she 
had seized, the title of which was 
The Hour and the I Voman^ to which 
Mrs. Lawless was obliged in courtesy 
to listen and reply. 

4 W hat was the matter with you 
last night ? ’ said Lavinia, in her most 
insinuating undertone, to our hero. 

4 You looked dreadfully cross when 
you went away.’ 

4 Did I?’ quoth John, with what 
lie flattered himself was a look of 
lofty indifference; * you are very 
kind to trouble yourself about my 
looks.’ 

4 And I’m sure I did nothing to 
offend you,’ pursued Miss Cray. 

4 Oh, no!’ replied John, with the 
same dignity as before. 4 Of course 
you ’re at perfect liberty to do as you 
please: there’s not the slightest ne¬ 
cessity for treating me with any 
politeness or consideration.’ 

Perverse creature!’ said Miss 
Gay, taking a flower from a vase 
near, a ad sticking it in the perverse 
creature’s buttonhole. 4 Turn round 
while I fasten it with a pin.’ 

* Thank you—much obliged — but 1 
beg you won’t trouble yoursel 1 ’,’ re¬ 
turned John, with the air of Othello, 
though he was satisfied he displayed 
remarkable calmness and self-pos¬ 
session. 

She bad never found him so ob¬ 
stinate before, for he generally re¬ 
lented at a soft look or a speech like 
the foregoing ; but he had been me¬ 
ditating rebellion for some time, and 
was now resolved to bo inexorably 
distant and indifferent, steeling him¬ 
self against the soft, sidelong looks 
shot from beneath her curls, the 
silken rustlings produced by the 
arrangement of her shawl and dress 
in more bewitching folds, and defy¬ 
ing even the Circean blandishment 
of a tap on the arm from her parasol. 
He felt, however, that the unequal 
conflict was not to be sustained much 


longer, when a voice that he knew 
fell upon his ear from outside the 
garden-gate. 

4 No. 57,’ it said; ‘Air. Lawless— 
voted for the enemy last time, but 
put down as doubtfuii. Come along, 
sir, perhaps he may find our advo¬ 
cacy of truth and the cause of man¬ 
kind irresistible.’ 

So saying, Air. ltush opened the 
gate and advanced towards the house, 
followed, much to John’s surprise, 
by Air. Barker and Kichard Faunce. 
Neither of the two regenerators 
shewed any symptoms of last night’s 
revelry—except the absence of Air. 
Barker’s eyebrows, and an increased 
fishiness in the expression of the 
eyes they had formerly shaded. 

At their knock Airs. Lawless 
turned to inquire of John who the 
visitors were, and hearing that his 
uncle was one of them immediately 
desired them to he shewn in. Ac¬ 
cordingly they entered the room, 
Air. Faunce first, who gazed on the 
assemblage as Alacbeth probably did 
on unexpectedly meeting the witches; 
then followed Air. Hush, close on 
bis patron’s heels, and looking around 
with his usual lively assurance, pre¬ 
pared for any society he might fall 
into ; lastly, Air. Barker, who gazed 
into vacuity, as was customary with 
him, apparently not perceiving any¬ 
body. 

John presented his uncle to Airs. 
Lawless, who received him with 
marked attention, and made him 
scat himself at her side; and, faith¬ 
ful to John's interests, she began 
immediately, in a confidential tone, 
to enlarge on his merits. 

4 She was so pleased to make the 
acquaintance of a relation of one so 
universally a favourite — so agree¬ 
able, so original, so clever; surely 
Air. Faunce must be proud of his 
nephew ?’ 

Air. Faunce 4 had not seen much 
of him as yet, and had no right to be 
proud of another’s merits.’ 

4 Good heavens! John was quite 
a pet of hers — surely Air. Faunce 
must have already perceived that he 
possessed the qualities necessary to 
make his way in the world ?’ 

4 Why, yes; he saw that John 
wrote a good hand, anti understood 
he was also a ready accountant—so 
far it was all very well.’ 

4 Writes a good hand—a ready 
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accountant!’ repeated Mrs. I.aw less 
inwardly, glancing at the object of 
these encomiums. * John was right 
about his uncle; the man's a stone, 
a very pebble.’ 

4 1 thought there was a gentleman 
living here,’ said Mr. Fannce, pre¬ 
sently. • We came on business.’ 

* We should be glad to see Mr. 
Lawless for a minute, ma’am,’ said 
Mr. Rush; ‘just a little matter of 
ceremony.’ 

Mrs. Lawless rang the bell and 
sent for him. 

‘Anything oi consequence?’ she 
inquired. 

‘Only to ask him for his vote in 
the cause of freedom and enlighten¬ 
ment,’ replied Mr. Rush. * You 
have heard, doubtless, of the vacancy 
that lias occurred in the represent¬ 
ation of the borough. I hope you 
see your future representative in Mr. 
Ifaunce—a gentleman who, whether 
estimated by bis property or his 
principles, is entitled to the suffrages 
of all free electors.’ 

This was All*. Rush’s formula 
which he used throughout the day. 

Air. Lawless entered in gardening 
costume. 

‘Aly dear,’ said his wife, ‘Mr. 
Faunce — the uncle of our Mr. 
Faunce—is come to ask for your 
vote.’ 

Now Air. Lawless had been, when 
last required to exercise the right of 
franchise, a high Tory, and, seeing 
by his wife’s look and tone that she 
expected him to become the partizan 
of Air. Faunce, he ventured to draw 
the inference that this gentleman 
was of that way of thinking in poli¬ 
tics ; so lie forthwith began to ex¬ 
press the great \ leasure lie had 
always experienced in voting for the 
staunch supporters of Church, State, 
and Constitution, and was going on 
to add something in praise of the 
aristocracy and ancient institutions 
in general, when Air. Rush, after 
fidgetting about on his chair, inter¬ 
rupted hun,— 

‘Ahem! I know what you were 
going to say, sir! You were going 
to say that these things once com¬ 
manded the respect of unenlightened 
Europe ; at that time the structures 
you speak of were all very well, 
forming an agreeable shade for the 
weak eyes of our ancestors. But 

now that we are able to bear the 

no 

xx 


daylight, you will give your support 
gladly to one who will aid in repeal¬ 
ing what I may call the moral win¬ 
dow-tax.' 

This was not at all what Air. 
Lawless had meant to say; he was 
extremely astonished at the turn 
given to his remarks, and was getting 
quite bothered, when his wife came 
to his assistance. 

‘It is not to the politician that 
Air. Lawless gives his vote, but to 
the friend of our friend,’ said she, 
giving John all the consequence she 
could in his uncle’s eyes. 

Mr. Lawless would be most happy, 
he said ; but wouldn’t it look a little 
strange after the very decided part 
he took last election, when he nad 
been made to go about all over blue 
ribands, and had been otherwise so 
conspicuous in his Conservatism as 
to suffer much contumely and several 
small outrages from the opposite 
party ? But Air. Rush set him at 
once at ease on this score, by satisfy¬ 
ing him that any attempt at consist¬ 
ency in politics would not only 
render him singular, but positively 
absurd. 

‘None of us, even the most far¬ 
sighted, know where we shall bo 
next year,’ said he ; ‘ we are not di¬ 
recting events, but floating with 
them; and just sec whither they have 
borne us already. Why, it’s like a 
dream, sir. Just fancy one of your 
last-century Tories coming out of 
his grave—one of your hard-headed 
bigots, who believed that there w*ere 
certain people distinguished by cer¬ 
tain titles to whom he ought to look 
up, and others, forsooth, on whom 
he had a right to look down, — let 
him come to us in his court-dress 
and his exploded Toryism, and well 
tell him there is only one direction 
for a rational creature to look in, and 
that's forward—straight a-head as far 
as he can see, or further. Well, sir, 
just as much as that unhappy fossil 
would be out of place now, we, com¬ 
paratively enlightened as w r e are, may 
be next year, for we are progressing in 
an indefinitely increasing ratio. We 
can’t be hampered with principles, 
sir, or consistency, or anything of 
that sort; we have a rattling breeze; 
we’ve thrown our guns overboard to 
scud, sir, and the compass is only an 
encumbrance.’ 

By a repetition of the like con- 
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vineing imagery, and afterwards ad¬ 
ducing as examples some o the many 
great men who, quitting a falling 
edifice, in imitation (as Mr. Rush 
said) of that sagacious animal the 
rat, have proved themselves perfectly 
free from all restraint of precedent 
and principle, he satisfied Mr. Law¬ 
less in five minutes that his sudden 
change would be not only quite in 
the common course of things, but 
would stamp him as a bo d reasoner 
who thought for himself. 

While til ' argument lasted Miss 
Swallowater had addressed herself 
to Richard Fauncc, to whom she was 
quite a stranger. After expressing 
her conviction that he would worthily 
uphold the great cause he represented 
(taking it for granted he would be 
elected), she besought his attention 
to a course of political conduct which 
would not only entitle him to the 
fame due to the supporter of truth 
and justice, hut would, moreover, 
cause him to he remembered by pos¬ 
terity as the originator of a new 
feature in legislation. It would also 
have the contingent advantage of 
securing him the support oi'a large 
and powerful, but too-long neglected, 
section of the community; a section 
which, though acknowledged to pos¬ 
sess great powers of oratory, had 
hitherto frittered them away in cur¬ 
tain lectures and the like feeble and 
desultory efforts at power. Mr. 
Fauiice thought her decidedly insane; 
however, he had made up his mind 
when he set out canvassing to be as 
urbane as possible; and, therefore, 
looked tolerably attentive, pretend¬ 
ing to listen while she expounded a 
scheme lor the admission of female 
representatives into parliament, with 
a few hint? for his guidance in ad¬ 
vocating the measure. 

Air. Barker observed that he 
thought all the conventional distinc¬ 
tions of sex superfluous and absurd. 

4 In fact,’ said the philosopher, 4 I 
don’t see the goo* l of women at all.’ 

4 Except for the propagation of 
workers, said Mr. Itush, who had 
just secured Air. Lawless’s vote. 

Air. Barker allowed them some 
small merit on this score, but thought, 

Chap. 

. 4 You played us a little trick last 
night, sir,* said Air. Rush, when they 
got into the street, looking furtively 


nevertheless, some simpler method 
might have been devised. ! ie after¬ 
wards admitted to Air. Rush that, 
considering she was a woman, and 
might, consequently, he expected to 
he encrusted with conventionalities, 
Miss Swallo water appeared to have 
acquired a happy way of combating 
delusions. 

Alcan while Lavinia had begun 
fgain to cast her spells over our hero 
with more success than before. First, 
she tried the old ones over again; 
but finding him still implacable and 
proof against the ordinary wiles, she 
first pouted, and then a tear appeared. 
John thought it proceeded from a 
soft and penitent heart, whereas it 
was all wounded vanity and vexation 
of spirit. However, the pearly drop 
was a drop too nmch for him. Poor 
girl! he had never seen her shew so 
much feeling before, except once, 
when her pood e's tail w as squeezed 
in the door; she was, doubtless, very 
sorry; ’tw T as only her high spirits 
that made her teaze him. So when 
she dexterously threw in a slighting 
remark about Lothaire, he came 
round with marvellous facility; and, 
just as his uncle was rising to depart, 
had quite made it up with her. 

Air. Rush, hitherto too busy to 
speak to John, now sidled up to him 
and hinted that be had better ac¬ 
company his uncle. 

4 My friends rather disdain the 
little social compliances that are more 
necessary than sound principles to 
sain the suffrages of some people. 
Vour fashionable exterior, sir, will 
supply the want exactly; in can¬ 
vassing, we must humour frivolity, 
a3 well as the other forms of eccen¬ 
tricity.’ 

John did not feel much partiality 
for their society, but it afforded the 
means ol escaping the certainty of 
offending one or other of his fair 
friends. If he went away with Miss 
Swallowater and her niece, he would 
run headlong on the rocks o Airs. 
Lawlesss resentment; if he staid 
with her, he would fall into the 
Charybdis of Miss Gay’s displea¬ 
sure. So he left the house with his 
uncle. 

XXVI. 

up into John's face to see how he 
would take the remark. ‘Your 
hospitality was rather too much for 
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us. I’m afraid we behaved a little 
strangely.’ 

4 Not at all, replied Jo} in. ‘ You 
were no less rational than usual, and 
even more amusing. Mr. Barker 
did not favour us with many remarks, 
but then he is naturally taciturn.’ 

Mr. Barker was a little irritated 
at having been fined five shillings by 
the magistrate that morning. 

* We won’t talk about it, sir,’ said 
he; L 1 don’t see the good oi it.’ 

Excuse me,’ said John, * the sub¬ 
ject might be made very profitable. 
For instance, what can be more im¬ 
proving than the example of con¬ 
sistency between principles and prac¬ 
tice which you displayed in shaving 
oft’ your eyebrows r ’ 

* The act was dictated by reason, 
sir,’ returned Mr. Barker, hastily. 
4 Any other feature of my face IL 
would try by the same rule. If my 
nose didn’t serve me to smell with, 
I’d as lief have none ; but I find that 
none of my features are intended 
merely for ornament.’ 

4 I trust, sir,’ said John, 4 that they 
have a higher and more successful 
purpose.’ 

‘And so’ turning to Mr. Hash) 
4 my uncle is trying to get into par¬ 
liament ! Has he a good chance ?* 

4 More than a good chance, I 
should say, sir. Consider, sir, for a 
moment. Here’s your uncle, the re¬ 
presentative of opinions, not only 
excellent in themselves, but having 
the recommendation of novelty— 
pledged to forward the views of his 
faithful adherents, Mr. Barker, Mr. 
Nam by, and I wall add,’ said Mr. 
Kush, modestly, 4 myself. The Eng¬ 
lish people have eyes, sir, though 
they have till now' remained, as it 
were, only nine days old, and the}' 
can see what such a compendium of 
Keforra as Mr. Faunce is will do 
for his country. For let us suppose 
that he has it all his own way, and 
will carry his noble theories into 
practice,—look at man now, adorned 
interiorly with learning and out¬ 
wardly with calico! Do you recog¬ 
nise ti e ciodpole o old in this fa¬ 
voured exalted being? No, sir, a 
magical change has been wrought, 
ana your unlettered peasant has be¬ 
come capable ol exercising his high¬ 
est faculties—he is all head and no 
body, and the cloJpole is intellect- 
ualizcd into*—into — 1 ' 


4 Into a tadpole,’ said John. 

4 Exactly so, sir,’ said Mr. Rush. 
* He will be a moral tadpole.’ 

Mr. Eaunce, who had walked a 
little in advance, stopped for them 
to come up. 

4 Perhaps it would be better uot 
to make any allusion to last night 
before Mr. Faunce,’ Mr. Rush whis¬ 
pered to John; 4 he has a decided 
prejudice against conviviality/ 

John nodded in token of ac¬ 
quiescence, thinking, possibly, that 
none of them would rise in his uncle’s 
estimation by his knowledge of the 
adventure. 

4 Now, lush, who lives here?* 
asked Mr. Faunce, pointing with his 
stick to a large, old-fashioned house. 

Mr. Rush took out his tablets. 

4 No use, sir, 1 said he, referring to 
the number on the door, and shaking 
his head; 4 rabid old Tory, —a phy¬ 
sician, sir; goes about in a coach to 
visit his patients, and carries a goki- 
headed cane. A Ye ’ll let bin alone, 
for he might set the house-dog on us.’ 

A few doors off’ lived another 
medical gentleman, who having dis¬ 
covered an infallible cure for all 
bodily diseases whatsoever, practised 
the healing art by virtue of a diploma 
from the university of Nature, to 
the utter confusion of the educated 
members of the faculty, whose nos¬ 
trums he pronounced altogether 
abominable. He was a sure card, 
Mr. Rush said; and Mr. Rush was 
right, for he immediately promised 
them his vote. In this way Mr. 
Rush decided on the character of the 
occupant ol each successive house ; 
he seemed to know r all about them, 
and had them all set down as friends^ 
foes, or doubtful ; and John, follow¬ 
ing them about in silence, with his 
eyes and ears wide open, did not fail 
to notice that these latter were pretty 
sure to find something congenial 
either in Mr, Faunce’s sentiments, 
or those of one or other of his ad¬ 
herents ; w hile all those whose tastes 
or occupations were opposed to legal 
or conventional restraint, and who 
wanted to pursue a short and private 
road to prosperity, were prompt in 
their promises of support. 

For instance, there was a religious 
carpenter, who had,either intuitively 
or by inspiration, seen through the 
fallacies of the theological system 
maintained in our universities, and 
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had consequently acquired a great 
contempt for its teachers, the regular 
clergy. Feeling his superiority over 
these misguided men, lie spent his 
leisure in disseminating his own 
sounder religious views, and when 
the canvassers came up to him was 
just setting off on horseback, with 
an umbrella under his arm, his black 
trousers slipt to his knee, shewing a 
spur on one heel only, and the end 
of a two-foot rule sticking out of his 
coat-pocket, to visit a sort of diocese of 
his own in the neighbouring villages, 
lie seemed at first inclined to reserve 
his pledge, till a timely remark from 
Mr. Barker as to the iniquity of 
allowing such a thing as a state reli¬ 
gion secured him. Another .pious 
mechanic, on hearing that Mr. Faunce 
and his friends were opposed to the 
army as an institution, cheerfully 
assured them of his vote and in¬ 
fluence. The latter was by no means 
inconsiderable, for the elector (whose 
name was Elijah Buzzit; had written 
many tracts to prove that soldiers 
are merely assassins in uniform, and 
all ivars, from those of the Israelites 
c escribed in the Old Testament down 
to modern campaigns described in 
the newspapers, a scries of wholesale 
bloody murders, instigated by the 
devil; and that while 4 he who fights 
and runs away ’ does well in a pru¬ 
dential point of view, yet he who 
runs away without fighting does bet¬ 
ter; which productions were much 
admired by a large class of readers. 

In fact, all speculators and inno¬ 
vators, whether in trade, religion, or 
politic?,—all those who sighed for 
the sweets of Fortune, but disdained 
the dnldging ai id commonplace modes 
of attaining them, seemed to John to 
be tolerably unanimous in voting for 
Mr. Faunce. lie was, as he often 
reminded them, one of themselves; 
no dilettante professor of politics, like 
sprigs of nobility or country squires, 
who differ from all other species of 
statesmen, inasmuch as they think 
only of the interests of their own 
class; —- but a Man of the People. 

John’s ideas of a man of the peo¬ 
ple had been formed from his histo¬ 
rical reading. There was the Rienzi, 
the Van Artevelde stamp, — men 
of stern honesty, reckless of their 
own advantage so that they secured 
that of the class they laboured for ; 
noble and proud in thought and 


action, and capable of governing those 
they were serving,—in fact, aris¬ 
tocracy in sheep’s clothing. Then 
he recalled the demagogue of another 
type, who persuaded rather than 
forced the people to his will, and 
yet, even while sagaciously seeking 
his own ends, commanded the love 
of his followers by qualities which 
arc ever wont to enforce popular 
esteem,—generosity and daring. But 
neither in the first of these, w'ith his 
spirit moulded like an antique god’s, 
nor iu the second more terrestrial 
nature, did John trace a resemblance 
to our modern leaders of the people. 
In fact, they are a class created to 
supply the demand of the times,— 
distinguished more for worldly wis¬ 
dom than for the foolhardiness and 
self-sacrifice that could only make 
them absurd, and possessing a llow 
of words sufficient to atone for the 
want of great performance. 

* Although John knew' that Mr. 
Barker and Mr. Rush were exten¬ 
sively employed by his uncle, he had 
never seen them exerting themselves 
in his service until now, and had 
frequently wondered of what use 
they could be. The fact is, neither 
had any ostensible calling, though 
Mr. Barker had formerly been an 
itinerant preacher, when, without 
upholding any particular creed, he 
had been very popular, from the 
vigour he displayed in attacking all 
forms of worship whatsoever, 1 ieathen 
or Christian. Few people knew that 
Mr. Rush was a married man. He 
had a wife and family somewhere, 
but was seldom with them; his 
mighty sympathies having burst the 
petty channels of domestic life, its 
hopes and sorrows, and overflowed 
upon the great human family. 1 le 
and his friend were of a class that 
has sprung up with the advance of 
reason, combining the migratory and 
uncertain habits of Edie Ochiltree 
with the earnestness of apostles, and 
having their touch always on the 
popular pulse, are excellent author¬ 
ities on the state of general feeling 
on any point. 

4 1 had intended to ask you what 
on earth were the merits of these 
two gentlemen,’ John took an oppor¬ 
tunity of saying apart to his uncle; 
‘but, like other disagreeable tilings, 
they have their uses, I perceive.' 
Richard Faunce laughed softly. 
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4 Between you and me, John,' said 
he, ‘ i think them a couple of hum¬ 
bugs, and it' everybody else thought 
so too should have nothing to do 
with them. But, as you sav, they 
have their uses, and I find them 
powerful auxiliaries.’ 

As they passed the office of the 
Commercial Patriot , Mr. Kush sug¬ 
gested that it would be as well to 
step in, merely as a matter o: civility. 
Accordingly they entered the outer 
office, but paused there on hearing 
loud and angry tones proceeding 
from the inner sanctum,—a sort of 
square box, partitioned oil from the 
rest. 

‘ But I tell you, sir,’ said Mr. 
White, 4 that I did n*t write the-’ 

‘A vile recantation — a political 
tergiversation,’ gasped the other 
voice, evidently in continuation of 
some previous not very mild re¬ 
marks. 4 1 have been accustomed, 
sir, to put the Patriot into the hands 
of my children, to instil into them 
those principles of truth and inde¬ 
pendence that might have grown 
with their growth and strengthened 
with their strength—a proper hatred 
of kingcraft and priestcraft, and all 
other crafts and impostures, making 
them independent and enlightened 
citizens. 1 can do that no more, for 
they may receive mental poison in¬ 
stead of food.’ 

4 Go on, sir; go on!’ said Mr. 
White, in a tone of calm resignation. 
‘As you won’t listen to me you 
can say out your say.' 

4 1 will, sir, 1 resumed the heated 
disputant. 4 1 thought, sir, I could 
have relied on you. 1 said, 4 If 
there’s a man in the world who will 
staud tirm to his principles,, and seal 
them if necessary with his blood— 
who prefers anarchy to oppression, 
and will with his last gasp encourage 
the people to trample on their op¬ 
pressors, the editor of the Patriot is 
that man!’ Now what do I find by 
this morning's paper? I liat you 
have thrown off your principles with 
as much case as you have shaved off 
your beard! (Mr. White groaned.) 
In your praise of all that you for¬ 
merly condemned you are positively 
sycophantic. Faugh,sir’ (and there 
was a sound as of expectoration), 
4 while in decrying your own former 
doctrines you are at the same time 
sneaking and bombastic. I have 


nothing further to add, except to 
request that you will no longer con¬ 
sider me a subscriber to your paper.’ 

Uttering these words, the speaker 
came hastily forth. He was a stout 
person, probably fierce-looking by 
nature, and the expression was en¬ 
hanced by his present excitement. 
He slightly noticed M i*. 1 »’ ush, who 
stood for a moment in his path. 

‘Anything wrong, sir—anything 
serious ?’ said Mr. liush, earnestly. 

‘Read this morning's eader, sir, 
that will be sufficient reply,’ said the 
angry stranger in a loud voice, 
waving his hand to Mr. Kush to get 
out of his way. 

The latter knew nothing about 
the article, having been, as the reader 
is aware, oblivious of external mat¬ 
ters at the time it was written. 

4 Ve: y strange,' said he; 4 that gen¬ 
tleman is one of our stanchest allies, 
and would not talk in that way 
without cause.’ 

Then recollecting that the sight of 
John might awaken disagreeable re¬ 
collections in Mr. White’s mind, he 
begged him to remain outside, and 
advanced himself to the door of the 
sanctum. 

‘Conic in,’ said Mr. White, in a 
hollow voice, at his tap. 

Mr. White was seated with his 
back to the door, his elbow resting 
on the desk before him, while his 
hand clutched his hair. Altogether 
his attitude was despairing. *! 

4 ! know what you’re conic for,’ 
said Mr. White, without moving; 
4 but 1 l solemnly assure you I had no 
hand in it.’ 

‘We arc friends, my dear sir,’ 
said Mr. liush, in his blandest tone. 

At the sound of his voice Mr. 
White turned, and Mr. Rush was so 
astonished at the sight of his shaven 
countenance, shewing a mere blue 
groundwork where the umbrageous 
hair waved yesterday (for Mr. White 
had of course been obliged to part 
with the remaining half of his beard, 
which looked singular by itself), that 
he fell back three paces and trod on 
Mr. Barker’s toes, who uttered some¬ 
thing like an oath. 

‘ I thought you were subscribers 
come to abuse the article,’ said Mr. 
White, with a more cheerful ex- 

{ iression. 1 There have been fifteen 
icre this morning. Can you explain 
it, flush ? The people in the office 
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say it came down by the proper 
messenger. You see,' he added, in a 
low tone, ‘it would be awkward to 
inquire too closely.’ 

Mr. Kush was beginning to profess 
his ignorance, when Mr. White, 
through the open door, caught sight 
of John, whose face was expressive 
of extreme hilarity and contentment. 
He was in act chuckling over the 
success of his trick. 

‘Fiend T cried Mr. White, a sud¬ 
den light breaking upon him. * Are 
you come to gloat over the ruin you 
have wrought ? Do you come hither 
to beard me ?’ 

1 Only Time can do you that office,’ 
said John, laughing, ‘Ini afraid 
you must wait till it grows.’ 

Mr. White first stamped oil the 
ground in a paroxysm of fury, and 
then with belligerent intent made 
straight at John, who, taking him by 
tlie collar when became within arm s 
length, sent him back again into his 
office with such force that he tum¬ 
bled over the stool, and would have 
come with unpleasant violence to the 
ground, but that a pile oi Patriots 
broke his fall. 

‘Very extraordinary, upon my 
word/ said Mr. Faunce, amazed, 
‘ Kray what does all this mean?’ 

‘A little temporary aberration, 
sir,’ said Mr. Hush, in a hasty under¬ 
tone to Mr. Faunce, touching his 
forehead with his forefinger, and at 
the same time winking at John. 
‘He’s subject to these attacks at 
times. We’d better be going, as ex¬ 
citement always increases it.’ 

Mr. i tush’s explanation looked 
plausible, for Mr. White sat on the 
pile of newspapers, and raved like a 
maniac while John and his uncle 
w ere leaving the of-ice. IVIr. Kush as 
he went out frowned at him to hold 
liis tongue, and Mr. Barker went up 
and whisperer! something that had 
the effect of partially calming him. 

John getting tired of walking into 
strange houses, and hearing people 
asked for their ‘ most sweet voices,’ 
speedijy left the party of canvassers 
" o their own devices. Seeing a bill 
stuck on a wall, addressed in large 
capitals to the electors of the borough, 
he stopped to read it, supposing it to 
be his uncle’s. Tiie writer came 
forward, he said, to solicit their suf¬ 
frages at the instance of a large 
number of the most respectable inha¬ 


bitants. They all knew' his princi¬ 
ples ; he was opposed to repub’ icanism 
in all its forms, yet a friend to free 
inquiry—an aristocrat by birth and 
temper, yet desirous of raising the 
people in the scale of intelligence, 
fhen bliowed the customary assu¬ 
rances that their confidence would 
not be betrayed should he be the 
fortunate object of their choice, &c., 
&c., and it was signed ‘ Francis 
Basnet.’ 

As he was reading it Trant came 
up, and John asked if the candidate 
was any relation to M iss Basnet. 

‘ Her brother,’ said Trant. 1 I’ve 
just left him with Mr. Keene and 
General Oldcastle, busy canvassing, 
i lie has come forward at the request 
of a large portion of the inhabitants, 
who have always been accustomed to 
see themselves represented by one of 
the family. But I fancy he will 
have little chance with your uncle.' 

‘What sort of a fellow is he?’ 
asked John. 

‘Not the man for these times,’ 
returned I’rant. ‘ i Te has still too 
much of the trait he exhibited at 
school, and which used, according to 
the occasion that called it forth, to 
command respect or provoke ridicule. 
This characteristic is excess of can¬ 
dour. lie is for hearing both sides, 
with innumerable rejoinders, before 
giving judgment.’ 

‘ But surely,’ said John, 1 ’tis no 
fault to be liberal.’ 

‘My dear fellow*,’ Trant replied, 
*1 hate the word liberal, w hich was, 
as Doll Tearsheet says, * an excellent 
good word before it was ill-sorted.’ 
In these days candour is no longer it 
virtue; men have made a merit of 
abandoning their opinions, and have 
paraded inconsistency as an excel¬ 
lence, till of late i have begun to 
reverence the fellow who is not open 
to conviction. But Frank’s tastes, 
the parents of opinion, are strong; 
all his feelings and sympathies, as ie 
says in his address, are aristocratic, 
but liis candour ever dilutes his con¬ 
servatism. Isolated opinions—fair, 
perhaps, in the abstract, but false in 
their general bearing—blot his poli¬ 
tics, and will prevent him from ever 
being either a partisan or a leader: 
such arc not the men to combat the 
spirit of the age.’ 

For so young a man, Trant was 
dreadfully illiberal in his opinions. 
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Chap. XXVII. 

I tell thee, Jack Cade, the clothier means to dress the commonwealth, 
and turn it, and set a new nap upon it .—-King Henry VI . 


While the election was pending 
John saw little of his uncle, whose 
time was fully occupied; but Mr. 
Weekes continued assiduously to ini¬ 
tiate him into the mysteries of the 
counting-house. Sometimes he came 
to the barracks for the purpose, and 
on these occasions John took great 
delight in producing a bottle of wine 
from his cupboard, and watching the 
pleasurable emotions with which the 
old clerk sipped and smacked his 
lips,—coyly affecting to have had 
quite enough after the first glass, 
faintly resisting the refilling of it 
after the second, and finally depart¬ 
ing with a moist eye and unsteady 
step, conscious that he had been 
talking a great deal after a very 
earnest and confidential fashion, 
though he didn’t exactly know what 
about. The lessons were conse¬ 
quently productive of more pleasure 
to him than to John, of whom and 
his mercantile pursuits it might be 
said, that * there was little love be¬ 
tween them at the beginning, and it 
pleased Heaven to decrease it on 
better acquaintance.' 

Miss Gay had quite changed her 
demeanour towards him. He was 
now chidden for coming too sel¬ 
dom, and preferred over others in 
the most undisguised.and flattering 
manner. All the old cruelties prac¬ 
tised so wantonly upon him, the 
studied slights and pretended forget¬ 
fulness, were abandoned, and in their 
place appeared a sort of deferential 
affection in soft contrast to her former 
waywardness. These terrible symp¬ 
toms, indicative of the deadliest de¬ 
signs against his peace of mind, were 
all regarded by our unsuspecting 
hero with extreme gratification, as 
evidences of his own irresistibility. 

it was so pleasant to float along 
swimmingly with a fair breeze and a 
blue sky, that he never thought 
whither he might be hound, nor 
dreamed his little water pic-nic might 
become a voyage, with the concomit¬ 
ants of squalls, sea-sickness, and short 
provisions. 

1 Faunce is going it devilish fast 
with Lavinia,’ he overheard Lothaire 
say one day; ‘shell be too sharp 
for him, if he doesn’t mind.’ 


4 Ah,’ said Oldstyle, ‘it‘s danger¬ 
ous for these young hands to get 
spooney; and Faunce is devilish 
green in some things, though sharp 
enough in others. I always fight 
shy of these flirtations myself, or else 
keep ’em quiet. It’s a bore to have 
a woman too fond of one, i hey get 
so troublesome and exacting.’ 

As Oldstyle frequently delivered 
the results oi bis experience in 
apothegms like the preceding, it 
was evident that he had in his con¬ 
densed existence run through the 
circle o: amatory follies: his prac¬ 
tice corresponded well with his pre¬ 
cepts, for his liaisons were so quiet 
that nobody even suspected them. 
But the inference that John drew 
from the dialogue was, that Oldstyle 
was envious and Lothaire jealous; 
so that his fancy for Lavinia was 
rather stimulated than damped. At 
the election she appeared in a dress 
of his uncle's colours, and really 
looked very handsome. Miss Swal- 
lowater had exerted herself greatly 
in Mr. Faunce’s behalf, walking into 
the houses of electors, and exhorting 
them to vote for him in the most 
eloquent manner, though her zeal 
had only the effect of causing her 
vulgar and superficial hearers to re¬ 
gard her as an esca]x>d lunatic. Mr. 
Barker appeared to have found some¬ 
thing congenial in her, as he fre¬ 
quently came to sit an hour or two, 
discoursing his peculiar philosophy, 
or else gazing into vacancy, while 
John internally consigned him to the 
shades below for keeping Miss Swal- 
lowater at home, to his great vexation 
and hindrance. 

On the morning of the nomination, 
John was going along the street as 
young Basnet, attended by some of 
liis supporters, stopped to speak to 
his sister, who had beckoned to him 
from a carriage, in which she was 
seated beside a stately elderly lady, a 
relation of her father, with whom 
she was staving. She lived in a 
large house in the oldest and most 
retired part of the town, maintaining 
there a deal of quiet state. Mr. 
Keene stopped John, as he was pass¬ 
ing, to inquire about the vicar, and 
to ask what news he had lately re- 
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ceived from home, questioning him 
rather anxiously; but John gave 
him only general answers, his atten¬ 
tion being quite absorbed in watching 
Miss Basnet, who leant forward to 
fasten to her brother's buttonhole a 
knot of his colours. 

■ 1 will never believe you can be 
beaten, Frank,’ she said. 4 The poll- 
books shall not convince me. What 
is there about this Mr. Faunce that 
should make people choose him in 
reference to you?' (She didn't 
now his nephew was within hear¬ 
ing.) ‘I’ve a great mind to go to 
the hustings myself, and draw a com¬ 
parison between you after the man¬ 
ner of 1 Iamlet,—* Look here upon 
this picture, and on this,” 

4 You should go about canvassing, 
Miss Eleanor, in the way the Duchess 
of Devonshire did for Mr. Fox in 
my youthful days,’ said General 
Oldcastle, a tremendous old Tory, in 
a white head and a bright blue 
waistcoat. 4 Nobody could resist such 
bribery.’ 

c Ab, General, I’m in earnest. I 
can’t bear the thought of his being 
beaten; and if he is, shall feel it 
twice as much as he will. If what 
I hear you and my father saying 
about the times is true, there is a 
glorious opportunity for distinction 
for such a statesman as I wish Frank 
to be.’ 

‘She wants me to be a sort of 
political Bayard, or perhaps Don 
Quixote,’ said her brother, laugh¬ 
ing. ‘ But why have I such a grand 
opportunity ? Your reasons, Nell; 
your most excellent reasons.’ 

4 No, I can’t talk politics, and you 
will listen to no other reasoning to¬ 
day. But it seems to me you ought 
to rejoice to live in times when to 
follow your natural bent must bring 
you to fame; just as the old heroes 
of chivalry preferred scenes of wrong 
they might redress, and danger they 
might combat, to the inglorious quiet 
of the pastoral days.’ 

‘In fact,’ said her brother, ‘you 
would have rac rejoice in the exist¬ 
ence of evil, because 1 may earn dis¬ 
tinction in reforming it; truly a hu¬ 
mane sentiment.’ 

* You mustn’t expect Eleanor to 
reason,’ said her elderly relative,— 
‘only to feel and to express her feel¬ 
ings.’. 

‘ A thousand to one they are 


right ones,’ cried the general, with 
enthusiastic gallantry, as the carriage 
moved on. 4 Miss Eleanor is the 
very best Tory of the young genera¬ 
tion, and worth a dozen of her bro¬ 
ther.’ 

At the election, it appeared that 
Trant was right in saying that young 
Basnet, though quite a man of these 
times, was scarce the man for them; 
opposed to the clear-cut politics of 
Mr. Faunce, he became a mere man 
of straw. Externally lie had the 
advantage of his opponent, for he 
was tall and handsome, with an un- 
mistakeablc look of breeding in his 
Norman features and dark, mild 
eyes. In his demeanour, too, lie had 
satisfied every one, gaining the good 
word of many of those who refused 
him their support, by his frank and 
winning hearing; and, if Miss Swal- 
lowater’s system had been in exist¬ 
ence, he would have been returned 
by an overwhelming majority, for 
the fait* sex were with him to a 
woman. 

General < ddcastlc, in proposing 
Mr. Basnet, said, he should not 
trouble them with any opinions or 
remarks about the present state of 
parties, for really English politics 
puzzled him as much as Spanish, 
lie had been bred in the old school, 
where men ranged themselves under 
a banner, and stood or fell by their 
leader; and professed himself quite 
unable to understand the irregular 
parliamentary warfare of the present 
day. lie would, therefore, content 
himself with pointing out that Mr. 
Basnet was their natural represent¬ 
ative; one or other o his family 
had always represented them; the 
name of Basnet was a guarantee 
for honourable and gentlemanly 
feeling; he was a young man of 
education, and of undoubted talent, 
with the leisure to apply himself to 
pub ic business, the ambition to dis¬ 
tinguish himself and the inclination 
to direct that ambition to the good 
of his constituents. On many points 
the opinions of his young friend 
were much more liberal than his 
own, for he was proud to say he was 
a sturdy old Tory, who preferred 
being w r rong in details to being in¬ 
consistent in his general conduct; 
w ? ho loved old customs because they 
w*ere old; who disliked change, even 
when it seemed for the better; and 
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desired to see the distinctions of 
society rigidly preserved. 

The tendency of the young candi¬ 
date’s own speech may be gathered 
from his opponent’s al'usion to it. 

‘ The young gentleman’ (Mr. 
Faunce said) ‘had favoured them 
with a picture of mediaeval delights, 
which certainly attested his skill in 
the department of historical romance, 
hut would scarcely affect the suf¬ 
frages of his hearers. Really he (the 
speaker) had almost imagined him¬ 
self back in the middle ages, listen¬ 
ing to a mild aud sentimental speci¬ 
men of the Old English Baron. But 
luckily the audience were not serfs 
or contented peasants; on the con¬ 
trary, they were men who knew 
their own interests to the full as 
well as any silken scion of the aris¬ 
tocracy, or perhaps better. 

1 le believed they did not want men 
in parliament to make pretty poetic 
speeches, or to appeal to extinct sym¬ 
pathies ; they wanted men who were 
content to express their plain, prac¬ 
tical thoughts, in plain, practical 
language. These were no days for 
people to be blinded or swayed by 
fine tropes; they looked to a man's 
deeds, not his words; and were more 
influenced by arithmetical figures 
than figures of speech. He would 
recommend the honourable gentle¬ 
man to devote himself to poetry, the 
drama, the encouragement of tile fine 
arts, or any other harmless occupa¬ 
tion of a light and elegant sort, and 
not to attempt to enter an assembly 
where he would find neither light¬ 
ness to amuse nor elegance to charm 
him. 

‘ As for himself, should they eleet 
him, he was going to parliament to 
work, i Le was going to fight against 
monopolies, and to prove that ancient 
laws must be subverted to give in¬ 
dustry its rights. ! le pledged him¬ 
self to toil day and night to secure 
an uninterrupted flow of calicoes to 
the remotest regions of the earth; 
to make the human race, from the 
tropics to the frozen regions ot the 
pole, acquainted with the blessings 
of cotton.* (TIere a couple of paupers 
on the outskirts of the crowd yelled 
with delight at the cheerful prospect 
opened to them.) 1 And it would be 
so; for the world our benighted fore¬ 
fathers lived in was no more like our 
world than a river flowing in pic¬ 


turesque uselessness between its 
wooded banks was like a sensible, 
navigable canal. In order that com¬ 
merce might pursue her object un¬ 
shackled, mankind were relinquish¬ 
ing several qualities which they used 
rather to pique themselves on before 
they knew better. Antagonism, 
jealousy, desire for rule, religious 
prejudices, formerly productive of 
ruinous disputes, would now, if by 
any accident they shewed themselves, 
be settled by arbitration. When 
people could see it was their interest 
to be friends, of course they wouldn’t 
quarrel. The commercial spirit would 
take the gilding off the apple of dis¬ 
cord ; the absurd feelings of sense 
of honour, enthusiasm, and loyalty 
being removed, nothing would be 
left to fight about.’ 

Mr. Namby had been Mr, Faunce’s 
proposer. This gentleman professed 
to be either a liberal Whig or a mild 
Conservative—terms which, he said, 
with a good deal of reason, were, in 
these happy days of peace and con¬ 
cord, synonymous; and certainly he 
might justly claim to belong to the 
class, for while following the opinions 
of the majority in the abstract, on 
particular questions he was generally 
found to side with the person who 
la3t had his ear, surrendering his 
former theories with praiseworthy 
candour aud obligingness, especially 
if the said person was of a peremp¬ 
tory or opinionated turn. He said 
he proposed Mr. Faunce, not because 
lie was a friend of his, for that cir¬ 
cumstance would rather have in¬ 
duced him to vote against him, but 
because he saw in him the friend of 
humanity and improvement. He 
had a great respect for the other 
candidate, and would like to vote for 
them both; but, since that might uot 
be, he thought that Mr. Faunce, being 
on the popular side, was the most 
eligible person to support, especially 
as he was the warm advocate of peace, 
lie said a good deal on various sub¬ 
jects connected with our home, co¬ 
lonial, and foreign policy; congra¬ 
tulated his hearers that bigotry — 
that is to say, any preference for one 
form of religion over another — was 
at its last gasp; and expressed his 
opinion that the stability of our 
Indian empire would be best secured 
by placing the supreme power in the 
hands of the Brahmins. 
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With these opinions marshalled sary to say that Mr. Fannce was 
one against the other in a manufac- elected, 
turing borough, it is hardly neces- 

Chap. XXVIII. 


John went to congratulate the new 
member. 

1 Ah r said Mr. I ’aunce, 4 1 wanted 
to see you. Pll speak to you pre¬ 
sently.’ and went on with a letter he 
was writing. 

'1 here was nothing in his uncle’s 
tone or look indicative o any par¬ 
ticular emotion, and he wrote on 
rapidly till he bad finished as if there 
were no such person as John in ex¬ 
istence. 

4 Now,’ said he, folding his letter, 
‘ we’ll come to the point. You re¬ 
member the conversation we had to¬ 
gether when you first came to the 
office ?’ 

John said he remembered it per¬ 
fectly. 

4 Well, I didn’t quite suspect at 
the time what a gay, fashionable 
fellow, I was talking to. 1 knew, of 
course, you were probably foolish 
and thoughtless, but hadn't an idea 
that I was trying to deprive the gay 
world of such a bright ornament.’ 
Here he took a bundle ol papers 
trom a drawer. 4 Yon don’t know 
what these arc, 1 dare say ?’ 

John said he didn't, looking very 
curious. 

4 Ah, they're quite beneath your 
notice,’ said his uncle; 4 low, vulgar 
tilings, that you have nothing to 
do with beyond contracting them. 
They’re your bills, in fact.’ 

1 here appeared a good many of 
them, John thought, wondering at 
the same time how his uncle had got 
hold of them. 

‘ I havenlt time to read them all 
now,’ said Mr. Faunce, 4 but from 
the glance I gave should say you 
must be two or three individuals in 
one. This’ (taking the top one) 
4 is from a mercer; the first item is, 
4 a dozen fancy neckerchiefs.’ Why 
you must he a hydra, John, with a 
neck for each head. Next, 4 rich 
cashmere shawl.’ What use you 
cciu have had lor that 1 really can't 
imagine, unless you meditate turning 
Mussulman. ‘Sixteen pair ladies' 
white kid gloves.’ That, I presume, 
is a mistake, since your hand is not 
particularly small. It is quite clear 


that a man who encourages trade in 
this way will hardly stoop to be a 
trader himself—it would he putting 
a racer in the plough, and 1 think 
we may give up the idea.’ 

John had been thinking so for 
some time, and therefore ottered no 
opposition. 

4 Might I inquire what prospect 
you have of paying these, for the 
amount is something considerable to 
one of your apparent resources ?’ 

John looked very blank; he could 
hardly be expected to give an ex¬ 
plicit answer, having never thought 
about the subject. He wasn’t exactly 
prepared, lie said, to pay them all 
immediately. 

4 1 should think not,’ said his 
uncle. 4 Now, to return, ’tis quite 
clear you won’t make a trader ; still 
1 think you may be useful to me in 
another way, and in order to give 
you a fair start I’ll pay your bills.’ 

It was most kind of his uncle, John 
said—he wished he would shew him 
how he could testify his sense of his 
goodness. 

4 1 told you formerly I should 
shortly be in a position to make my 
interest of some little consequence, 
and you see my prognostications 
have proved true. 1 Jut this seat that 
I have got is only my first step on the 
ladder, and shortly I shall be as well 
known in the realm as I now am in 
the borough. By the time you are 
of age I shall have interest enough 
to get you a scat in parliament.’ 

John’s heart gave a great bound. 
Was ever anything so delightful, so 
like enchantment ? Plenty of time 
to prepare himself, and then a fair 
start in public life. Why it was a 
delicious dream. He was already 
lialf-way into a speech cutting a 
political opponent to ribands and 
electrifying the house, when Mr. 
Faunce interrupted liis vision. 

1 daresay you already fancy your¬ 
self a young Pitt. However, I’m 
not going to put you there merely to 
gratify your wish to make a figure, 
but to forward my views, and 1 shall 
expect to find in you a steady and 
unscrupulous supporter.’ 
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John fell from his seventh heaven 
like a parachute. The prospect of 
sailing into the bright latitudes of 
distinction was heavenly, but he shi¬ 
vered at the thought of the north¬ 
west passage. 

* The general instructions lor your 
political conduct may be comprised in 
three words—toleration , progress, and 
the commercial interest. /he first 
two constitute the shibboleth of poli¬ 
tics—they resemble the conversation 
which the conjuror addresses to his 
audience to withdraw their attention 
from the trick; the three combined 
work wonders. To borrow a simile 
from your own calling, toleration 
undermines opposing prejudices, pro¬ 
gress marches over the ruins to seek 
fresh fields, while commerce quietly 
sacks the town. Don’t be frightened 
at the idea of studying politics; it 
is very easy to sec the tendency of 
public opinion, and the only difficulty 
will be to direct it to the required 
end. But I shall manage all that.’ 

So he was to be his uncle’s shadow ; 
to follow him implicitly in all his 
schemes, to think only his thoughts, 
and literally not to call liis soul his 
own. Independence, self-respect, 
and a dozen other impertinent feel¬ 
ings, some of them roused by his 
uncle’s manner as much as the 
matter, started up in a body as 


he rose from his seat to make 
reply. 

nis uncle evidently took his ac¬ 
quiescence for granted. 

4 I’ve nothing more to say at pre¬ 
sent,’ he said, resuming his pen, 1 and 
I’m rather busy just now; 

John undeceived him—delivering 
himself then and there of his first 
oration. All the mutiny he had 
been hoarding up ever since the first 
insight he had obtained into his 
uncle's opinions came out, and he 
made a very magnificent speech full 
of virtuous indignation ; thanking 
Mr. Faunce for his offer of patro¬ 
nage, but signifying that he would 
not undertake a great public trust 
for the furtherance of private ends. 

Mr. Faunce heard him in silence 
with uplifted eyebrows. 

‘ Very romantic indeed/ said he; 
1 1 hope your independence will be a 
great comfort to you. We need 
not prolong the interview I think. 
Good bye!’ 

John bowed in silence, and was 
departing. 

4 Stay/ said his uncle, 4 you may 
as well take your bills with you— 
they’re of no use to me you know/ 

John turned, seized them, stuffed 
them into his hat, which he clapped 
on his head, and cramming it over 
his eyes quitted Cotton Lodge. 
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Chap. XXIX. 

‘ Will you walk into my parlour ?’ said the spider to the fly. 


/rant found John in his room sit¬ 
ting astride of a chair, with his fists 
doubled up on the back of it, and 
his chin resting on them, gazing 
thoughtfully at the pile of bills on 
the table before him. lie was con¬ 
sidering how they were to be paid; 
and, notwithstanding the fertility of 
his invention, had as yet devised no 
more ingenious method than trusting 
to some luck that might turn up—a 
species of security that would pro¬ 
bably fail to satisfy his creditors. A 
bill at a distance, in embryo as it 
were, in the tradesman’s book, is a 
hazy, harmless sort of object, rather 
amusing than otherwise, and appear¬ 
ing to represent the liabilities of 
somebody else rather than one’s 
own; but when it takes form and 
substance it haunts the conscientious 
man like a spectre. John bad with 
magical celerity conjured up spirits 


that he could not lay, and felt the 
incipient horrors of being bill-ridden, 
lie couldn’t treat his bills like Har- 
kett, who put them in the fire ; nor 
like Lothaire, who was always n 
credit though he never paid any¬ 
thing, except visits and compliments; 
nor like Puddicombe, who put them 
over his chimneypiece and made fun 
oi them; nor ! >ing!e, who strung 
them on a great wire in his cup¬ 
board, and in that sepulchre forgot 
their existence ; uor, alas, like Plodde. 
who paid them as regularly as they 
arrived. 

4 You look melancholy/ said Tram 
to John. 4 What has clouded your 
midsummer aspect ?’ 

John was glad to have some one 
to impart his griefs to, and felt his 
fears dissipating as he confided them 
to Trant. 

4 What have you got to pay them 
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with ?’ was Trent's first question 
after perusing the bills, smiling the 
while at some of the items. 

‘ Devil a rap,' was John's prompt 
reply. He did not require much 
time to estimate his own resources, 

‘ Will the governor help you ?’ 
was the next question. 

1 1 wouldn't ask him for the world,’ 
said John. ‘He has already given 
me more than I expected.’ 

‘ And your uncle ?’ Trent asked. 

John related their ate conference. 

‘ And so you refused! By Jove, 
Faunce, 'twas a fine thing to do,’ 
said Trant, gazing at him long and 
steadily. 

lie knew John’s ambition, rest¬ 
lessness, and consciousness of power; 
he remembered, too, the strength of 
such feelings in himself at Johns 
age, and asked himself if he could 
likewise have resisted the temptation 
on principle. Trant was just the 
sort of fellow to admire a proceeding 
like John's. 

* A devilish fine thing!’ he mut¬ 
tered again to himself- ‘Well, 
Faunce, something must be done; 
and the first step towards paying oft* 
your present debts will be a reso¬ 
lution to incur no fresh ones.’ 

The resolution was easily made, 
but to keep it—ay, there was the 
rub! i i is gaieties, bis love passages, 
all his pursuits, were quite incon¬ 
sistent with the practice of economy; 
and to linger on the outskirts of the 
scene, while Prudence waved her 
flaming sword at the gate of his late 
Eden, was a dismal idea. 

■ Did you hear that Pinkerton 
comes in from detachment to-mor¬ 
row ?’ said Trant, presently. ‘ lie’s 
in Carry’s company, and i go to 
relieve him. How should you like 
it V . 

‘ Very much,—he would go any¬ 
where to get out o this infernal 
town ; but there was no chance of it.’ 

* 1 dare say the co on el will let you 
go in my place. I’ll ask him, if you 
like.’ 

Such a proposition coming yester¬ 
day would have found him laying 
out his plot of future as a pleasure- 
ground, and would consequently have 
been rejected with distaste; but now 
the opportunity of changing the 
scene seemed providential, and he 
embraced it at once. No difficulty’ 
was made, and it was arranged that 

von. xl. no. cexxxvu. 


he should start next day for his new 

Q uarter. As a vigorous measure he 
espatched all his possessions that 
savoured of luxury—such as the pic¬ 
tures and tasteful window draperies, 
that had partially veiled the dinginess 
of his apartment, giving it something 
the look of a fox’s hole furnished by 
a fashionable upholsterer—to an auc¬ 
tioneer, reserving nothing but what 
he considered absolutely necessary, 
with the exception of his gun, which 
he couldn’t make up his mind to 
part with. As he was in the midst 
of the bustle and litter consequent 
on packing up, Lothaire entered. 

‘Ah, Faunce! packing up your 
traps, eh ? What a gay fellow 
you are; you ‘ love and you ride 
away.’ I told Lavinia you were 
going, and she took it quite quietly 
— bore it well. ‘fucer girl, that — 
heart like a brickbat,’ and lie shewed 
his white teeth in an exulting smile. 

‘ Here’s a book of yours she asked 
me to return.’ 

So saying he flung a parcel on the 
table and swaggered oft’, switching 
his boot with his little gold-mounted 
cane. 

‘ i ’onfound the book !’ said John, in 
a rage i I’m not sure he didn’t include 
the sender in the objurgation); ‘so 
much for wasting one’s time dangling 
after women. The last time i saw her 
she was positively tender, and now 
she and that essenced puppy have 
been chuckling over my departure 
together.’ Here clutching the parcel, 
he tore off the covering, because the 
address was in 1 .avinia's handwriting, 
intending to throw it into the fire, 
thus exposing a little billet lying on 
the cover of the book:— 

And so you were going to steal a march 
(it said), setting off like a man bolting 
to the Continent for forgery, without 
even coming to say good bye ? Naughty 
creaturp ! ’t would serve you right to let 
you go, but I am kinder than you deserve. 
If you come to-night at eleven aunt will 
be gone to bed, and when the cat’s away 
you may make your excuses and adieux 
uninterruptedly to L. G. 

Ah, ha! so Lothaire, flattering 
himself she was so indifferent to his 
departure, had been made her un¬ 
conscious message - bearer, ‘’lever 
girl! of course he would go, but he 
half regretted Ixrthaire didn't know 
of his success. 

Flushed with wine (everybody 

A A 
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took wine with him), Jo m let t he 
mess that night to keep the appoint¬ 
ment. He thought it a delighi ful 
adventure, quite Spanish in its cha¬ 
racter (for Miss Swallowatcr did to¬ 
lerably well for a duenna) ; and, being 
in an adventurous humour, only 
wanted a rival or two to thrash to 
make him quite happy. But he met 
with no rivals or other obstacles. 
Miss Gay was awaiting him anxi¬ 
ously, and cautioned him to step 
softly as she led him through the 
passage—he accepting the invitation 
to * walk into her parlour’ with all 
the unsuspecting confidence of his 
entomological prototype in the nur¬ 
sery rhyme. At first lie was dis¬ 
posed to be mirthful, and tried to 
entertain her with some amusing 
gossip ; but she listened witn un¬ 
smiling face, being very sad at the 
prospect of losing him. 

‘And so he was real'ly going away 
next day — shouldn’t she see him 
again? Ah! why couldn’t he stay 
and let somebody else go to this 
hateful detachment?’ 

4 Did she really care about his 
leaving? 1 our hero asked tenderly, 
feeling quite happy in his web. 

‘ I le knew very well she did.’ 

After which blushing confession 
she hid her face on his shoulder in 
pretty confusion. 

Poor girl ' who would have tnought 
it?—she had certainly dissembled 
very well. As for that puppy Lo- 
thaire, Joliu only wished he could 


see him now, sitting with her head 
on his shoulder, and her hair falling 
over his breast and arm. Then lie 
was constrained to lilt up the head 
by the chin, and, closely examining 
the two eyes that glistened in the 
moonlight," felt bound, not having a 
pocket-handkerchief at hand, to re¬ 
move the tear sparkling in each by a 
much more tender and natural ap¬ 
plication than cambric; and between 
the water in Miss Gay’s eyes and the 
wine in John’s head, and the sighs, 
and sorrow, and endearments, lie 
found himself rapidly passing the 
bounds of flirtation and making 
something very like serious love. 
Our unfortunate hero, with his na¬ 
tural rashness and openness increMed 
tenfold by the circumstances and 
situation, was quite overmatched by 
his wily opponent, and as the fumes 
began to leave his brain, felt that he 
had been getting on much too fast, 
and bad fairly left his discretion 
behind. Considerably sobered and 
cooled by the startling certainty that 
either he had proposed to Miss Gay 
or she to him (he couldn't exactly 
remember which), lie at length de¬ 
parted, bearing with him a great 
brown ringlet a foot long, in ex¬ 
change for an inch of his own hair, 
his assurance of undying affection, 
and his promise to write regularly. 

Next morning John set out for 
the detachment, thus ending bis 
first campaign with a surrender and 
a retreat. 


THE LATE OPERA SEASON. 


HUE we write these pages the 
operatic contest, which all mu¬ 
sical London has been watching 
with the greatest interest, ap¬ 
proaches consumma i io 11 . Already 
the papers tell us that the grand 
opera, Le Prophhe , goes on nightly 
with 4 a man in possession; 1 that the 
auctioneer's hammer has resounded 
amidst the splendid ruraliiies of 
W illow Bank; that clocks, curtains, 
vases, &c., have been sacrificed to 
the claims of ruthless creditors. The 
next public scene of the spirited 
manager to whom we are indebted 
for a realization of the highest ideal 
of the lyric drama ever attained in 


England is, consequently, to he in 
the place appointed tor insolvent 
projectors ; and it appears probable 
that the entire splendid pageant of 
opera at Covent Garden may shortly 
melt away 

Like the baseless fabric of a vision. 

! t is impossible to view this final 
result of the enterprize without 
sympathy with the gentleman who 
has shattered a pri ncely fortune in 
it. For certainly not only has the 
Covent G arden management brought 
the musical drama to its highest 
point of completeness in the present 
century, but it has placed the whole 
machine on its true basis, requiring 
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:i from all the performers the most 
i energetic co-operation, and causing 
every individual effort made towards 
s the general effect to be estimated at 
its proper value. 

i It is i»ot easy to inspire masses of 
people with the esprit de corps which 
has produced such great musical 
effects a* Covent ‘harden without a 
due consideration of individual ta- 
j* leuts and rights. Under such a 
system the humblest chorister or 
orchestra-player exerts himself vvil- 

1 Singly for- the glory of the establish¬ 
ment; and music’still has i a silver 
sound ’ for him, though the treasury 

2 should be empty. That detestable 
i? policy of dramatic rulers, which con¬ 
sists in squeezing the great body of 
minor artists on every pressure of 

£ temporary adversity, and taking 
toil of their modest salaries while 
ij the great * stars’ are maintained on 
their enormous full pay, makes men 
g hang loosely to managers and their 
interests, and sing without heart or 
soul in the concern. 

J hatever differences may have 

^ arisen between the leading parties 
J of this theatre through the embar- 
A rassments which latterly have been 
1 gathering around it — a state of 
icings in which it is difficult to keep 
free l’roui ill-temper arid an unwor¬ 
thy spirit of recrimination—the fact 
1 is undeniable, that thanks for what 
has been accomplished for the art 
j are somewhere due. We have wit- 
j nessed the most elaborate and com- 
| plicated works, which have engrossed 
I months of patient and assiduous re¬ 
hearsal in Paris, grow here to perfec¬ 
tion in a few weeks, and even days* 
The state, of discipline of the lyric 
theatre, its energetic and efficient 
machinery, can have no truer test, 
i lie accomplished Yiardot, who 
I was in Paris as she is here the soul 
of Te Prop hide, was quite astonished 

at the Herculean effort through which 

that work was placed on the stage 
I with such celerity. It is the moral 
influence and the active pervading 
% musical intelligence recognized in 
\ such exploits that we have to ac- 
( knowledge. They are the index to 
the progress of musical acquirement 
in L;.gland, and place our country 
in that respect certainly in a very 
honourable position, Tor though 
1 the individual ability of the artists 
j employed, including the orchestra 


and chorus, exhibits painstaking and 
prudent selection, yet are the ma¬ 
terials of such operas as Les Hugue- 
nots and Le Prophetem complex and 
interwoven, depending from the 
principal characters downwards, 
throughout the whole choral and 
orchestral mass, on such minute at¬ 
tention from every one, as to render 
it at all times surprising that four 
hours of such music should proceed 
without the interruption of some 
glaring error, producing as its na¬ 
tural result irredeemable confusion 
or a palpable break down. The 
better acquainted we are with the 
working of theatrical machinery, 
and especially with the system of 
these new operas, of which the 
well-going depends on numerous 
cues, delivered with promptitude 
and accuracy, the more we shall 
understand the extent of the hazard 
nightly run, and the vigorous effort 
of memory and skill employed, while 
the spectator is quietly lapped in the 
elysium of music and old romance. 

It has, in fact, been no vain boast 
of the 1 loyal Italian Opera, that its 
chiefs possessed unequalled resources. 
Such organization and discipline 
cannot be too highly valued. To 
these qualities we owe first, that 
rapid interchange of the current 
Italian operas, which, by presenting 
incessant novelty, has contested 
public patronage with the admired 
solo exhibitions at Her Majesty’s 
I heat re ; and, lastly, the presenta¬ 
tion, in a splendid and luxurious 
manner, ol a class of operas hitherto 
almost unknown and unatteinpted 
on the Italian lyric stage of this 
country. 

The serious question now arises, 
Have efforts so universally appre¬ 
ciated really resulted in failure ■ or 
are we to attribute, as some do, the 
embarrassments which at present 
beset tlie undertaking, to incum¬ 
brances of the house, to old debts, 
and an incautious manner of com¬ 
mencing before the way was per¬ 
fectly clear and the prospect fair? 
In the former case, if exquisite per¬ 
form ances, i n ves ted w i t h al 1 the graces 
wiiic,i atlect the mind through the 
eye and ear, cannot duly repay 
the cost of producing them, we 
shaN have but little hope of the 
•ogress of the high lyric drama: 
in tile latterand this is the view 
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entertained within the penetralia of 
the direction — the cause is easily 
explained, and the difficulties which 
impede progress may yet be ob¬ 
viated. 

M eyerbeer’s new work, Le Pro* 
phete } is, in its dramatic interest and 
general design, based upon die same 
principle of composition as Les 
Huguenots. It belongs to the same 
gigantic family; the offspT s 
a thoughtful head devoting masterly 
experience and skill to the collecting 
and turning to account every re¬ 
source of the modern opera. Re¬ 
flecting on the gradual progress ot 
the art in the present century 
through improved education in 
music, the enlarged capacity of the 
orchestra and chorus, and the power¬ 
ful means of effect thus placed at 
• the disposal of the dramatic mu¬ 
sician, Meyerbeer has long applied 
himself to set these improved re¬ 
sources in the clearest point of view 
in works combining with his own 
original and masterly composition 
the most luxurious accessories of the 
drama. In perfecting the system 
which be commenced in his Robert 
he has encountered many obstacles, 
and has been in danger of splitting on 
rocks. The English public—always 
in horror o quackery, yd odenimes 
the dupes of their fear of being 
duped; with minds invariably pre¬ 
occupied by some standard of ex¬ 
cellence, and thus cautious in their 
judgment of originality, and, above 
all, suspicious of long operas which 
stretch the faculties of thought as 
well as those of the eye and ear— 
our English public, it must be con¬ 
fessed, have been peculiarly slow in 
recognizing the genius of Meyer¬ 
beer. Musicians themselves, whom 
the melodies of Mozart and Weber 
strike at once in their purity and 
simplicity, but who confine their 
ideal of excellence in the art to this 
one standard, are also liable o be 
deceived in him. For progress de¬ 
mands continued freedom from the 
shackles of the past; and it is often 
the error of elegant taste and ’ ar¬ 
row judgment to find in classical 
works—composed, be it remembered, 
by the greatest innovators of their 
day—barriers to present advance¬ 
ment. The living and the dead 
among masters in music are brough 
into invidious comparison and op¬ 


position, when the influences of Ae 
past and the weight of centuries oT 
\ osthumooB fame are employed to 
suppress living and breathing genius- 
Let us judge a man truly by ids in¬ 
dividuality, not as he quadrates with 
our ideal in Mozart, Beethoven, or 
Haydn. We cannot bear to see 
composers who are animated in every 
aby the same spirit of impassioned 
i.U-.dry uf their art, who kkW Al 
same struggles, the same arduous 
work to perform in the fulfilment of 
their mission, placed in a relation 
of unfriendly antagonism to eaeh 
other ; when, if humanity still sub¬ 
sist in celestial breasts, we may im¬ 
agine the departed looking benignly 
on the scene of toil and trouble ni 
which they once played a parti 
Beethoven and Mozart sympathizing 
with a Hector Berlioz, and Weber 
once more ready to embrace bis 
youthful companion and co-disciple 
Meyerbeer. 

It is necessary to allow in music 
other excellencies than those which 
an ardent poetical imagination 
strikes oft* in a moment, and to 
give reflection, fine "aste, musical 
learning and experience, their due 
weight in influencing the genius to 
estimate aright the individuality of 
such a composer as Meyerbeer. The 
independence of style which he has 
achieved is far greater than that of 
any German of the day ; the number 
of new melodies, of heartfelt aotl 
touching accents in recitative and 
song, and of surprising orchestral 
combinations, exhibiting new ca¬ 
pacities in instruments, w'hich he has 
brought to l »enr in Le Prophet qm 
astonish the hearer, who compares 
that work with his recollections of 


jther musters. Take the opening 
diorus, for example, La brezza c 
'ranquilla ; the whole ot that de¬ 
licious pastorale is as new as if the 
name and character of this specie* 
uf music had never before inspired 
musician with a melody. The in¬ 
strumentation and the pedal effect* 
are full of enjoyment for classical 
ears; for instead ot departing irons 
Nature in pursuit of this novelty, the 
delight we receive is a pledge that 
he has followed her. Throughout the 
work a fusion of the old and new, 
managed with profound art, creates 
in the end such an impression of 
independence and originality, as we 
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scarcely remember to have observed 
ia any other modern opera. Some¬ 
times the songs begin without ac- 
companiment, sometimes with that 
of a single instrument, varying 
with the situation from the ex¬ 
treme of simplicity to the height 
of elaboration. Now the tone o 
the accompanying instrument is 
strange, like that of the rorni di 
basset to (tenor clarionets), reintro¬ 
duced into this opera; or the tigurate 
accompaniment employed is florid, 
unusual, and difficult; at times the 
melodic progression of the voice or 
symphony may appear old, but in 
the rhythm or in the mode of its 
introduction it is new: in short, the 
hearer is kept listening with an in¬ 
terest which merely laboured or ec¬ 
centric music would never create. 

Nor does tiiis art of the composer 
weaken or withdraw attention from 
the dramatic interest of the piece; 
it merely fills the interstices of the 
«cene, and diversifies its attractions. 
The thread of human interest which 
runs through the gorgeous historical 
fabric is extremely simple. Fides, 
the mistress of an auherge (Madame 
Viardot), sees her son, Jean of Ley¬ 
den (Mario), a religious fanatic and 
visionary, ioin in the outrages of the 
Anabaptists, and, finally, througli 
their temporary success, crowned 
King of Munster. A sentence from 
Robertson's Charles V. gives the 
character of the hero and his ad¬ 
herents. Alluding to those who had 
embraced the new tenets, he ob¬ 
serves that ‘the mind in that situa¬ 
tion, pushing forward with the bold¬ 
ness which prompted it to reject 
established opinions, and not guided 
by a clear knowledge of the sys¬ 
tem substituted in their place, dis¬ 
dains all restraint, and runs into 
wild notions, which often lead to 
scandalous or immoral conduct.’ It 
is this which places Fides and her 
soii in the conflicting circum¬ 
stances out of which the interesting 
situations of the drama are derived. 
Viardot conceives this maternal cha¬ 
racter at first in a light of comic 
rusticity and awkwardness ; but sue 
grows Into the heroine as the ap- 
pailing responsibilities of her son 

C ress upon her, natural affection 
eing lost in the grandeur and enthu- 
sbi-m of his elevation. The whole of 
■her character is imbued with so 


sweet and natural a feeling, the 
tones of the recitative are so heart¬ 
felt, so true and womanly, that no¬ 
thing ever moved the affections of 
an audience with livelier impulse. 
When 'ides was called forward to 
receive the tribute of the house, there 
was no mistaking the spirit in which 
it was bestowed. It was an enthu¬ 
siastic recognition of one of the 
purest displays ot dramatic art ever 
witnessed. 

In writing for Viardot, Meyerbeer 
reckoned on the beautiful and affect¬ 
ing qualities of the singer, and kept 
well within the range of her middle 
tones. We never knew so thorough 
a musician as this lady, w 10 
maintained her powers in so ab¬ 
solute an abeyance to the scene, or 
whose occasional passages of osten¬ 
tation and effect were selected with 
such j udgment and decorum. Com¬ 
pass, rapidity, and agility o voice, 
and all the harlequinade on which 
common hearers lay so much stress 
in an opera-singer, count for little 
in the estimate of a Madame 
Viardot: one must be able to 
feel the breath of genius in some 
casual inflection of the voice in a 
recitative, or in those natural ac¬ 
cents o: expression in the delivery 
Ot a melody which cannot be made 
up or counterfeited, before he can 
appreciate this charming performer. 
Her music comes from, and goes to, 
the heart; and, combined with her 
unsophisticated fee ing of character 
and deportment on the stage, it 
creates an irresistible impression. 
Not the slightest inclination to man¬ 
nerism is to be seen in Madame 
Viardot; which is more than can be 
affirmed of Jenny Lind, or even of 
the late lamented Mnlibran. She has 
no one favourite passage or gesture 
to repeat, no meretricious resource to 
gain applause ; she seems content to 
grow into favour by degrees, as her 
legitimate art is more and more com¬ 
prehended. ft is a real pleasure to 
write of a singer who gives such full 
content. We are unable to contrast 
her variety of style better than in 
three pieces; her first duet with 
Miss Hayes (Bertha), in the pathetic 
air in G minor, O, Figlio mio, eke 
diro f fascinating by the novelty of 
its rhythm and the beauty of its 
melodious orchestral accompani¬ 
ments: and in the grandeur o the 
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imprecation in the third act, when, 
unable to contain herself, she inter¬ 
rupts the pompous anti phonal ca¬ 
thedral service, the Domine, salmon 
fac, which precedes the coronation of 
Jean. 

The magnificence o: this scene, 
the elegant cantahile of the tenors 
and violoncellos in the symphony, 
mingled with dilierent rhythms of 
the drums and brass instruments ; 
the fine low tones of the comi <11 
bassetto; the solemn ecclesiastical 
chant of the chorus in the distance; 
and, in the midst of all this regal 
and religious pomp, mingling with 
the tones of the oigan, the solitary 
voice of the wretched moth* rof • ean 
as she utters her curse, produce an 
effect to which our recollection of 
the stage affords no parallel. The 
interruption is startling, yet having 
nature and credibility on its side, it 
touches the hearer proportionally, 
and the silent, breathless suspense, 
in which the audience are held, is 
the homage paid to the powers of 
Madame Viardot. 

Mario’s representation of Jean 
is characterized by the spirit and 
dramatic fire through which this 
admirable singer has of late so much 
advanced in public favour. The 
canto fermo of the Anabaptists, sung 
in unison by the basses, Marini and 
Polonini, and by Signor Mei in the 
octave, would be improved if the 
tenor could keep in tune. Miss 
I layes, though obliged to force some 
of her upper notes, acquits herself 
very creditably in the part of Bertha. 
As for the choral and orchestral 
effects, from w hich the work mtrifily 
derives its novelty and dignity of 
character, they surpass in variet 
and power all that I ias yet been heard 
in the modern opera. 

The harmony in the principle of 
construction w hich subsists between 
he Prophke and Les Hugttenois, 
readily suggests a comparison of the 
two works. Though in individual 
scenes the superior interest of these 
operas may he contested, yet, as 
a wdiole, the geniality and gusto of 
the composer prevail most in the 
former. Of the Huguenots , there is 
a great deal in the first two acts 
which belongs to the conventional, 
and which might be curtailed, but 
for that gradual developement of 
the action on which the composer 


evidently lavs great stress. Tbe 
patience ancf resignation imposed 
on the hearer with slight intervals 
only during two longr acts, has made 
the progress of the Huguenots Jabori- 
ous, and even placed its success in 
jeopardy. In Le Prophete there is oo 
'ong prologue to w ade through. The 
curtain rises on a rural scene in the 
environs of Dordrecht, and the music 
begins deliciously with the pastorale 
w-e have before noticed. Another 
advantage to the Prophttc is, that 
the scenes unfold themselves by de¬ 
grees, without requiring much 
preparation to master the argu¬ 
ment ; the mind is thus at more 
liberty to devote itself without dis¬ 


traction to the music and situation. 
The old Catholic church music in¬ 
troduced into the opera has a great 
superiority over the Lutheran pmlni. 
When in the third scene the chant 
of Zaccaria and his Anabaptist bre¬ 
thren —Ad nos , ad salutarem undam 
—is heard for the third time, the 
effect is absolutely sublime. These 
ancient ecclesiastical strains, never 
listened to with indifference, have 
been more powerfully wrought by 
Meyerbeer than anything of the 
kind yet attempted on the stage. 
The imagination is indeed so trans¬ 
ported by the truthful effect of this 
grave and serious style of composi¬ 
tion, that in the scene of the Cathe¬ 
dral of Munster it is difficult to 
recollect that we are listening in a 
theatre, and not under the ‘ high 
embow T ed roof* itself. Such music 
not only contrasts its grandeur most 
happily with the songs and the 
secular passion of the opera, but it 
communicates to those scenes in 
which pageantry, costume, and a 
massive historical character predo¬ 
minate,—an interest far surpassing 
that of mere show and spectacle . 

The instrumentation of this noble 
work exhibits a complete develope¬ 
ment of that new system which 
Meyerbeer and bis friend Berlin* 
have laboured to bring to per¬ 
fection. Freeing themselves on this 
head from the restraint of prece¬ 
dent, they have discovered nevr 
voices and piquant combinations in 
the orchestra, which surprise and 
startle even those brought up in the 
school of Beethoven and Weber 
The greatest effects of these master 
result from multiplying the parts 
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of one sort of instrument. Meyer¬ 
beer continually writes for the 
tenors and! violoncelli in several 
parts, and not merely tor them, hut 
sometimes even for the double- 
basses. The chords articulated on 
this low instrument, both here and 
in the Huguenots , are surprising and 
impressive. A fine ear for the sono¬ 
rous character and quality of the 
instrument employed presides so cu¬ 
riously in their works, that not even 
a stroke is bestowed on the side- 
drum inconsiderately. In the place 
of die coarse and brassy Italian in¬ 
strumentation, with its noise and 
common]dace, we have from them 
a perpetual stream of new combin¬ 
ations aud tones, not sought capri¬ 
ciously, but in aid of the scene and 
situation. Nothing can shew the 
master of the orchestra reigning 
and revelling in his own element 
more completely than the Prophbte, 
Melodious and elegant wind parts, 
brilliant and graceful violin pas¬ 
sages (abounding in the upper pe~ 
dale), fanciful and effective figures 
for tenors and violoncelli, combine 
to render that work a feast to the 
lover of instrumental music. The 
chief novelty of the exquisite wind- 
instrument scoring consists in the 
re-introduction into the orchestra 
of the eomi di bassetto, for whose 
tine low tones Mozart shewed an 
especial predilection, writing for 
them more and more as his lie 
drew to its close, while occupied 
upon the Zauberfibte, the Clemenz a 
di Tito, and the Requiem, Meyer¬ 
beer has given to these instruments 
an importance which shews the va¬ 
lue he attaches to them. 

I f the Huguenots has not much ad¬ 
vanced in favour this season, we must 
attribute it to changes in the original 
cast of the characters. Grisi is cer¬ 
tainly not in her element in the 

C art of Valentine ; and the costume 
ecomes her still less than the mu¬ 
sic, We are quite glad when she 
changes her first blue 'dress with 
the little hat and feather, in which 
she looks odd and short, for a 
more unmistakeable female attire 
better adapted to her womanly pro¬ 
portions. Although ready to ad¬ 
mit that Madame Grisi has shewn 
much excellence apart front her own 
peculiar walk in the lyric drama, 
there is a mannerism in her style, 


and a peculiarity in her tone, which 
render us unable to forget her per¬ 
sonal identity in the part w hich she 
assumes. Both Jenny Lind and 
Madame Viardot are free from this 
detect. They infuse such a domestic 
interest into the heroines, whom 
Meyerbeer loves to paint in his fair 
pilgrims and masqueraders for affec¬ 
tion's sake, that, what with the pic¬ 
ture of innocence and devotion, the 
simple accents of the voice, the drew 
and the situation, one is soon lost in 
a dream of romance, and utterly in¬ 
sensible to the art of the actress. 
The parts of Alice and Valentine 
require more than mere music and 
the finished accomplishments of the 
conventional style. These modern 
German creations are peculiarly 
ideal and natural ; they must be 
conceived in the spirit of the com¬ 
poser, and above all, display tlie 
‘ art which conceals art.' 

Signora Angri does not effect¬ 
ively replace the genial and pleasant 
Alboni in the part of the Page. 
The talent of this lady has been 
cultivated to a certain point in the 
routine of the modern opera, but a 
graceful and pleasing delivery is 
sadly wanting in her. 

Marini, on the nights we have 
heard him sing, has been deficient in 
power in his lower notes, and created 
little or no effect in those passages 
in which Herr Tonnes, who came 
over with the German company, 
quite astonished his hearers, Marini 
has, however, shewn such docility 
and talent, and has proved so 
stanch an’ adherent in the various 
uriflertakings of the house, that on 
a general review occasional failures 
in him are easily pardoned. Ma¬ 
dame Dorus Gras seems to have 
found the part of the Queen un¬ 
grateful and ineffective. Her high 
notes are often below' the mark, the 
tone is harsh and unpleasing in the 
cantabile, and only agreeable in 
roulade and the rapid passages in 
which she appears to take refuge. 
After a long professional career the 
charms of the voice find their 
period, and it is brtunate if the 
singer anticipate this discovery of 
the public. To settle the precise 
time for retiring is still a rigorous 
act of selt-judgment, rarely entered 
upon early enough to secure the 
applause of history. But artists— 
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ladies especially, must be allowed 
some tenderness for themselves. 
Madame l*ersiani has bid farewell 
to the stage in six performances. 
All the later exhibitions of this lady 
have consisted of fioriture — per¬ 
petual fioriture, performed in a bead 
voice, which possesses unlimited 
facilities, but no more expression 
than a penny whistle. The em¬ 
broidery with which Madame Per- 
siani has o; late overlaid the most 
beautiful airs, exhibits, perhaps, the 
curious felicity of her invention, 
but at such a sacrifice of the music 
that a modest amateur performance 
would give more pleasure. If ever 
such a style gain authority as a 
model, it should be in the light 
Italian school, where it can do no 
harm. But it ill suits such parts 
as those of Zerlina, or the Countess 
in Figaro. And let us here acknow¬ 
ledge the simplicity and taste with 
which tlie florid Alboni always sings 
a classical melody. In thus discri¬ 
minating the schools of composition, 
she gives an example most worthy 
of imitation ; for it should be quite 
honour enough for the singer in 
airs of profound sentiment to inter¬ 
pret the composers passion. Most 
frequently, however, all is sacrificed 
to the display of vocal accomplish¬ 
ment, and it is time that this fault 
were corrected. 

As resting-pieces to the 'aligning 
Huguenots, we have had La Donna 
del Logo, Norma, Lucrezia Borgia , 
&c. The first of these, despite pretty 
melodies favourable to the voices of 
Grisi and Mario, we cannot class 
among the judicious revivals of the 
Covent Garden management. A 
melo-dramatic, unnatural air, pre¬ 
vails in it; and the want of im¬ 
passioned interest is ill supplied in 
an opera by romantic scenery and 
costume. Norma , so little diver¬ 
sified in this last respect, and 
with its Bruit priest and priestess 
in like simplicity of attire, yet 
leaves the spectator agitated by the 
throes 01 passion. It is glorious at 
once to the composer and the singer 
to produce a dramatic effect thus 
independent of externals. The fire 
and impulse with which Madame 
Grisi fills the stage in the grand 
situations of Norma and Lucrezia, 
give her a complete supremacy in 
those characters. Her voice lasts 
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wonderfully; its sweetness 1 in sus¬ 
tained melody is scarcely deterior¬ 
ated, while in declamation and 
citative she is almost without 
equal. The Desdemona of Madame 
Son tag would in this respect ill bear 
a comparison with her. 

Since our last notice of Her Ma- 
’s Theatre, the director has pur¬ 
sued a prosperous course, super cum 
antifjuas , with old operas and nev. 
singers. He anticipated likewise, in 
a winter ballet, somewhat of the 
effect which the skating scene on 
the frozen lake in the second act of 
Le Propkhte was expected to pro¬ 
duce on the curiosity of the public ; 
while M. Jullien, at his concerts 
monstres, was stealing a similar 
march upon the music. The praise 
of acti vity and generalship must be 
conceded to Mr. Burnley, who, if 
he have not brought out the Pro- 
phhte, has carried off* the profit, which 
probably concerns him more. Little 
would have been accomplished with 
such old stock operas as Lucrezia 
Borgia, Linda , II Matrimonio, II 
Barbie re, La Gazza Ladra , «Scc. had 
it not been for his master-stroke of 
policy which, in the re-engagement 
of Madame Sontag, at the most 
critical emergency, completely filled 
the void created by the absence of 
Jenny Lind, and offered new food 
to the ever-devouring insatiable 
curiosity of the public. 

Certainly there was never an in¬ 
cident in musical history more cal¬ 
culated to astonish than tlie fact of 
the return of Madame Sontag, with 
unimpaired voice and the bloom of 
juvenility, to the theatre of her tri¬ 
umphs, after an absence of twenty- 
one years. Blond beauties, it & 
known, long maintain their empire, 
even with daughters growing up in 
their own image; but that the voice 
should thus maintain its freshness 
and flexibility, is somewhat rare in 
the annals of the stage. 

We recall still with vivid plea¬ 
sure that night in the season oi 
1828, when Madame Sontag made 
her debut in Kosina. To achieve 
more than standing-room on that 
occasion was impossible ; and there, 
hemmed in at a corner of the pit, 
with De Beriot and other celebri¬ 
ties, whose promiscuous association 
shewed the interest which this en¬ 
chantress of the vocal art had awak* 
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ened, we heard a voice, and wit¬ 
nessed a beauty and symmetry of 
form, which we can never forget. 
A more delicately pretty person 
never did honour to the ward of 
Dr. Bartolo. The sweet air of the 
face, the neat, well-proportioned 
figure, and the exquisitely moulded 
hands and feet, produced a combin¬ 
ation w'hich loftier beauty often fails 
to rival. So much did this appear¬ 
ance of Mademoiselle Sontag please 
mankind in general, that,combined 
with music, it had a maddening 
effect; and we can easily credit the 
%vild enthusiasm of the Berlin stu¬ 
dents, who are said to have filled 
toasts to their chosen divinity in 
one of her old slippers. 


But it was not long before in her 
air, Una voce poco fa, Mademoiselle 
Sontag announced herself by a ca¬ 
denza delivered with such glibness, 
certainty, and velocity, in notes so 
delicate in the intonation, and of 
such pearly round ness, that the best 
violin bow could not surpass them. 
The orchestra were astounded ; and 
; iragonetti, turning his head towards 
the stage, looked unutterable amaze¬ 
ment. Our lair readers may like 
to see the actual passages of the ca¬ 
denza delivered ; and w ? e give them, 
premising that Madame Sontag still 
sings the air in F a semitone 
higher than it generally exists in 
the printed editions :— 





Although Jenny Lind’s wonders 
have somewhat tarnished the lustre 
of mere vocalization, these notes 
still present a very elegant and 
musician like specimen of the har¬ 
monious cadenza. The finest ear is 
required for the due intonation of 
the flat ninth, which occurs on the 
D Hat in the first group, as also 
for the intonation and articulation 
of the descending chromatic scale; 
while the velocity of the arpeggio 
of the chord of the seventh, shews 
itself united to the greatest clear¬ 
ness. But it is not merely the 
finished execution which gives a 
charm to this cadenza; it is its 
adaptation to the character and the 
style of the air in which it is intro¬ 
duced. 

Possessing such extraordinary 
florid powers, Madame Sontag the 


more deserves the praise of musi¬ 
cians for the subjection in which she 
keeps them. She sang 4 With ver¬ 
dure clad* at the morning opera 
concert, in the purest taste, giving 
at the close (where a certain (• flat 
occurs in the bass) a complete ex¬ 
ample of the simplicity with w'hich 
Haydn's melodies should be treated. 
There was equal fidelity to the style 
of Weber in her performance of 
the grand scena of Agatha in Der 
FreischiUz . As a dramatic singer, 
it is principally in passages of re¬ 
citative, where effect is created by 
sudden and forcible jets of sound, 
that Sontag is at a disadvantage 
with Grisi and Jenny Lind. Neither 
the quality of her tone nor her 
physical endowment second her in 
attempts of this kind. 

Before we quit the curiosities of 
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florid sinking which signalize the 
progi«ss of the vocal art in the 
present century, we must give the 
cadenza which Jenny Lind performs 
in the singing scene of La Figlia , 
just before she dashes her music on 
the floor with impetuosity. The 
passages have in themselves less in¬ 


terest ami musical merit than Jenn v 
« * 

Lind generally displays in the de¬ 
partment of the cadenza; still they 
are adapted to the situation, and the 
rapidity as well as the strong voice 
with which she delivers them, ren¬ 
der them striking as a test of exe¬ 
cution and power:— 




Mademoiselle i'arodi continues 
to exhibit tragic powers which arc 
very favourably recognized in her 
best part—Lucrezia, But her suc¬ 
cess has been somewhat damped hy 
the imperfection of her singing in 
FI Matrimomo and Don Giovanni. 
The true school o Cimarosa and 

Mozart is unfor tuna tel v omitted in 

¥ 

the education of the modern Italian 
singer. Alboni has preserved her 
place on this stage with the ap- 
lause due to her taste and talent, 
he is always genial and spirited, 
and her performance of Malfio 
Orsini contributed much to the 
success of Lucrezia Borgia . 

The tenors who have appeared at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre since our 
last notice of the opera are Calzo- 
lari and Moriani. i he chief defect 
of the former is a habit of reaching 
to his notes, instead of settling on 
them in tune at once. In the ab¬ 


sence of this fault, which is an 
important one, he would be charac¬ 
terized as a good tenor. Moriani we 
never admired, even in the height 
of his reputation, for the dying 
scene in Lucia; his voice, several 
seasons ago, appeared old and worn, 
and the increase of years 1ms dot 
rendered it any fresher. 

Le Nozze di Figaro , an opera 
which is always sure of a great house 
when performed at intervals, and 
exhibiting a favourite in some po¬ 
pular character, wound up the sea¬ 
son ; but, as a whole, the perform¬ 
ance does not invite criticism. Her 
Majesty’s Theatre maintains die 
excitement of its brilliant audiences, 
by means which do not comprehend 
the abstract interests of the art. 
Luxurious as it is in singers and 
dancers, we must look elsewhere to 
see the demands of musical progress 
and taste thoroughly satisfied. 
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THE MATCH LIGHTER OF SAN ADRIAN. 

A TALE OF THE MEXICAN MINES. 


T HE sun had not yet attained its 
meridian height above the bare 
and rugged mountains of Zacatecas, 
when a man in the garb of a Mexi¬ 
can miner descended slowly down a 
narrow and tortuous path which 
wound along the side of a steep de¬ 
clivity. At length he reached a spot 
where a small platform or shelf, jut¬ 
ting from the mountain slope, and 
covered with vegetation, seemed to 
invite him to rest. It appeared, in¬ 
deed, that he had intended to stop 
at this spot, or he turned aside at 
once and seated himself on the green 
sward beside a fountain which here 
gushed from the overhanging steep, 
and created by its moisture the ver¬ 
dure that surrounded it. Directly over 
this spring, a large tree, a species of 
mountain ash, sent its thousand roots 
into the crevices of the rock, and 
shaded with its spreading branches 
the gushing fount and the green turf 
beneath. The miner's first act was 
to take a long draught of the re¬ 
freshing wave, and then he proceeded 
to bathe his face and hands in the 
running water. When the earth- 
stains which co% r ered his visage were 
washed away, he appeared a young 
Creole ol some twenty-two or three 
years, with n bright black eye, long 
straight hair, dark complexion, and 
a . rank, gay, fearless expression of 
countenance. He wore a coarse 
jacket and loose trousers of some 
brown woollen stuff, bound at the 
waist by a leathern girdle, in which 
was thrust the never-failing knife. 
He sat for a time, whistling care¬ 
lessly, with his eyes fixed on the de¬ 
scending path. 

Presently a wide covered basket 
became visible in this direction, with 
a small hand grasping it on one side. 
Then a pretty face, with a pair of 
sparkling black eyes, and two small 
ruddy lips parted in a smile of plea¬ 
sure and surprise, came into view. 
Then followed the erect and shapely 
figure to which the pretty face belong¬ 
ed, gaily attired, as became a miner's 
wife, in a gorgeous petticoat, whereof 
the upper part was of a bright 
yellow and the lower of a flaming 
scarlet; an equally brilliant reboso 


or cotton shawl, of many variegated 
hues, was thrown over the shoulders, 
and the small feet were daintily en¬ 
cased in sky-blue satin shoes. 

1 Enhorabuena —in good time, Mar¬ 
garita,’ said the miner, shewing his 
white teeth. 4 1 am here before youf 

* Yes, in good truth/ replied the 
young woman, laughing; * and I w r as 
afraid all the time that I might be 
too early, and the tortillas and fri- 
joles would get cold. But now' they 
will be a dinner fit for a governor.' 

With these words she quickly de¬ 
posited her burden on the ground, 
and removed the covers, first from 
the basket, and then from the earth¬ 
enware dishes which it contained. 
There was a plate of tortillas, or thin 
pancakes of maize, a bowl of stewed 
frijoles (a kind of small black beans), 
and another bowl containing a fiery 
sauce made of red pepper and toma¬ 
toes. This was the miner's simple 
dinner. Tearing off a piece of one 
of the tortillas, he twisted it with 
his fingers into a sort of scoop (called 
in Mexico la cuchara de Monte- 
znmQy or Montezuma’s spoon), and 
taking up in this a mouthful of the 
beans, he dipped it into the burning 
sauce, and swallowed it, spoon and 
all. 

4 How is it that you are so early 
to-day, Manuelito?’ asked the fe¬ 
male, who watched him with an af¬ 
fectionate smile while lie w r as thus 
satisfactorily engaged. 

4 Because, mi corazoncito —my little 
heart/ replied the young man, 1 there 
is to be another blast to-day; and 
the administrador wishes to have it 
fired w hile the men are at dinner.’ 

!'he smile instantly disappeared 
from Margarita’s face. 

4 Santa Maria! ’ she exclaimed, 
4 another blast! Oh, Manuel, how 
long do you mean to continue in this 
dreadful duty ?’ 

4 Until i cau find a better, my life/ 
replied the miner, gaily. 4 Would 
you have me go hack to my old 
employment of barretero —of simple 
miner—at six dollars a-week, when 
here as pegador , as the sole and 
trusted matchlighter, ’ am earning 
sixteen ? ’ 
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4 Alas [ 1 returned Margarita, 4 ot 
what use will the money be, if it 
happen to you as to Pedro i iravo, 
only three months ago ? Ah, I think 
I see the mangled body, as it was 
carried by our cottage, with poor 
Inesita crying over it. And then, 
there is Juan Valdez, stone-blind 
now for five years. And old Anton, 
a cripple from his youth. (M what 
advantage was their high wages to 
them ?’ 

4 None, sweetheart,’ replied Ma¬ 
nuel, 4 because what they won by 
boldness and skill they iost by care¬ 
lessness. If a man will persist in 
firing matches when his brain is 
muddled with aguardiente ^ he must 
expect to sutler for it. However, 

1 si tall not be a pegador always. In 
ood time, if it please San Francisco, 
shall be captain of a mine. And 
who knows but that one of these 
days I may be an adminutrador —an 
overseer, and a rich man, as well as 
others? 1 

4 Vo be sure,' replied Margarita, 
eagerly. 4 Why not you as well as 
Miguel Gomez?—Don Miguel, for¬ 
sooth, as he must be called now! 
And yet I remember him when he 
was only a poor hmcon —a common 
mine-hunter, and always in debt to 
my father for aguardiente and to¬ 
bacco. Yet because he happened to 
light on a good vein, and sold it to 
the English company for ten thou¬ 
sand dollfirs, and was made overseer, 
he thinks himself now a great gen¬ 
tleman, and that everybody must 
give way to him. 1 

‘Poor Don Miguel!’ said the mi¬ 
ner, laughing. 4 You are too hard 
upon our administrador, Margarita. 
First, you refuse his hand and heart, 
not to speak of his dollars ; and then 
you abuse him behind his back. 1 

4 Ah I’ said Margarita, hastily, 4 if 
you knew -’ and then she stop¬ 

ped suddenly, as if she had said more 
than she intended. 

4 What is there that you know, mi 
mugercita —my little wife, that I do 
not?’ asked Manuel, looking up in 
surprise. 

4 J t was something that happened 
before our marriage,' replied Marga¬ 
rita, seriously. 4 1 promised then to 
conceal it; but j have often been 
troubled since with the thought of 
my promise. If I sin in breaking it 
now, I will beg Padre Isidro to ab¬ 


solve me, for I know there should 
be no secrets between us two. It 
was Anita, the wife of Juan Pedroza, 
the poor drunken curgador , who 
told me what she heard from her 
husband. When you and Miguel 
Gomez were quarrelling for love of 
me,’ continued the young woman, 
with na'ioe gravity, ‘Juan said that 
Miguel promised him the place of 
captain of the galera , with twenty 
dollars a-week, if he would commit 
a dreadful crime. It was to fol¬ 
low you when you were coming 
down the mountain, and push you 
off the precipice at the Rinconada, 
so that you might seem to have 
fallen by accident. Juan would 
not be guilty of such a horrible 
act for the world, but be was so 
afraid of the overseer that be dared 
not speak of it to any one but his 
wife. I did not know it till after we 
were married, and then 1 would not 
tell you because it could do no g*>od; 
for Gomez knows now that if I were 
free to-morrow I would rather jump 
off the Rinconada myself than take 
him with all his money. 1 

‘The villain!’ said Manuel, while 
his eyes sparkled and his hand 
clutched instinctively at his knife. 

4 It was well for him, Margarita, tl at 
you did not tell me this a year ago. 
But perhaps he has repented of it 
since: he has been very good- 
natured to me of late. However, I 
think bis time is up. The English 
director, Don Jay me, came this 
morning from Mexico, and seems 
very much dissatisfied with the work¬ 
ing of the mine. It is whispered 
among the men that the overseer is 
certain to lose his place. 1 

4 Ah, that is good news indeed !* 
said Margarita, clasping her hands. 

4 And so this was the reason, 1 added 
Manuel, gaily, 4 why you preferred a 
poor harretero , with only his miner’s 
pick and his dollar a-day, to the rich 
administrador f 

4 Of what good is money, 1 returned 
Margarita, earnestly, ‘without hap¬ 
piness? Uiclies ily away, but the 
good heart remains. 1 

4 That is as true as though Padre 
J sidro had said it,’ rejoined Manuel, 
as he rose hastily from his seat oa 
the turf; ‘but time fiies too, my 
dear little preacher, and they w ill be 
waiting for me at the mine. 1 

The young couple separated with 
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many affectionate injunctions on the 

C irt of the wife, to which the miner 
ughingly promised a punctual at¬ 
tention. Margarita, as she replaced 
the basket on her head, heard the 
clear, manly voice of her husband, 
far above her, singing the refrain of 
a ballad once very popular among 
the miners of Zacatecas, which de¬ 
scribed the good fortune of a poor 
adventurer of that town in former 
days:— 

Si las minas de San Bemabd 
No dieron tan buena ley, 

No casaria Juan Barra 
Bon la hija del virey, 

"Which may be rendered:— 

If Saint Barnabas’s mine 
Had not yielded ore so fine, 

Juan Barra ne’er had wedded 
A maiden of the viceroy’s line. 

Manuel's song ceased when he 
reached the Rinconada, a sharp angle 
in the path, beside which the preci¬ 
pice sank plump down, a sheer de¬ 
scent of more than ive hundred feet. 
The recollection of what his wife had 
just told him sent a cold shudder 
through his frame, and he had not 
recovered his xisual gaiety when he 
reached the mouth of the shaft. 
Here, in the galera , or great shed 
surrounding the pit, he found the 
English director, Don Jay me, the 
overseer, Miguel Gomez, and several 
clerks, miners, porters, and mulc- 
d rivers. Don Jay me seemed to be 
in a bad humour, and the overseer 
looked black and sullen. 

4 Enhorabuena — in good time, my 
man,’ said the director. * We are all 
ready 7 for you; and now’ let every 
one here be attentive to his duties. 
There has been too much careless¬ 
ness heretofore, particularly in the 
blasting. Many complaints have 
been made among the townspeople 
and ] proprietors of the accidents which 
occur here. You, I am told, are a 
very skilful and quickwitted work¬ 
man,’ he continued, addressing Ma¬ 
nuel. 4 It is well that we have some 
on whom we can rely.’ 

Gomez listened to this significant 
speech without venturing to reply, 
but his swarthy face grew livid, and 
his eyes flashed with a baleful fire. 
Two horses, especially trained to the 
duty, were now attached to the mala- 
cate , a machine by which the buckets 
were raised and lowered in the shaft. 


Manuel then p aced upon his head a 
conical hat, having [a socket on the 
top, which held a lighted candle. 
He took in one hand a small rope, of 
which the other end was held by the 
overseer, and by shaking which the 
matchlighter was to give the signal 
when he was ready to ascend. On 
the promptitude with which his 
ascent took place depended, of course, 
his safety from the effects of the 
explosion. Manuel now stepped 
into the bucket, which was slowly 
lowered down the shaft, a distance of 
about a hundred yards. wo arrea - 
doresy or drivers, held the horses’ 
heads, and waited in anxious silence 
for the signal from Gomez. All was 
still as death in the galera . 

4 Let go F shouted the overseer. 

The drivers loosed the heads of 
the horses, and the well-trained 
animals dashed off at once, and 
circled the malacate at ful 1 speed. In 
a minute the bucket rose to view— 
empty! 

4 Back ! Down with it! For 
life I for lit’e!’ exclaimed the director, 
stamping with impatience and anger. 
4 Oh, what idiotcy, what insanity, is 
this F 

The men hastened to obey his 
order, but before the bucket had 
descended a dozen yards, the roar of 
the explosion smote upon their ears, 
and a cloud of smoke and dust was 
driven violently up the shaft, and 
filled the gal era. When it cleared 
away, the faces of all present were 
seen to be pale with horror. 

4 You villain!’ cried the director to 
Gomez; 4 what is the meaning of 
this ?' 

‘Upon my life—as I am a Christ¬ 
ian —the rope shook in my hands,’ 
replied Gomez, whose teeth chattered, 
and whose whole frame seemed to 
tremble with nervous agitation, while 
his eyes carefully avoided those of 
the director. 

The latter did not waste another 
word upon him, but seizing a shovel 
he sprang into the bucket, along 
with two of the miners, and was 
quickly lowered down the shaft. 
Here they set about removing, as 
rapidly and carefully as possible, the 
pile of earth and stones with which 
the explosion had tilled the bottom 
of the shaft, not doubting that they 
should find the mangled remains of 
the poor matchlighter beneath them* 
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AVhile they are thus engaged in a 
fruitless search, let us follow the 
actual course of Manuel’s proceed¬ 
ings. He had just lighted the 
matches, and was on the point of 
stepping into the bucket when it 
was suddenly drawn up. A con¬ 
viction of the overseer’s perfidy in¬ 
stantly flashed upon him, and with 
it a sense of the horror of his posi¬ 
tion. But .Manuel was, as the di¬ 
rector had said, a quickwitted fellow, 
lie knew that the workmen em¬ 
ployed in the shaft had, a few days 
before, come upon a small side-cut, or 
passage, barely largo enough to admit 
the body of a man, and that, oil 
tracing it to its termination, it was 
found to lead to an immense chamber 
in the old mine of San Adrian. 
Tins famous mine, as is well known, 
WBt worked shortly after the con¬ 
quest of Mexico, and, having yielded 
immense wealth to its proprietors, 
was abandoned about the end of the 
sixteenth century, on account of the 
difficulty experienced in its drainage. 
The workmen who had explored the 
passage had reported that the cham¬ 
ber was nearly full of water, and was 
so large that the light of their can¬ 
dles efid not penetrate to the further 
extremity. The recollection of this 
discovery now occurred to Manuel's 
mind, and seemed to offer him a 
chance of escape. Looking eagerly 
around, he observed the opening 
about three feet above his head ; and 
gaining it by a desperate spring, he 
drew himself up by the hands, and 
plunged into the passage. Urged 
by the dread of the coming explosion 
he rushed eagerly onward, and just 
as the roar of the blast filled his 
ears he fell headlong forward into a 
sheet of water, which spread about 
three feet below the extremity of 
the passage. He sank beneath the 
surface, and when he rose, confused 
and breathless, it was to find himself 
floating in utter darkness, without 
the slightest idea of the point by 
which he had entered, and with 
hardly a chance of discovering the 
opening, which lay so high above 
the water. A more horrible situa¬ 
tion can hardly be conceived. Still, 
even in this extremity, hope did not 
desert him. After some reflection, 
lie fixed upon the direction in which 
he judged the passage to lie, and 
swam carefully towards it. J ie was 


soon convinced, by the space passed 
over, that he was mistaken in his 
judgment ; but considering it better 
to keep on until he found the wall 
than to waste his strength in swim¬ 
ming about at random, he proceeded 
steadily forward for a distance, as he 
judged, of nearly two hundred yards. 
At length he encountered the wall, 
which rose perpendicularly far above 
his head, as he found by the splash 
of the water which he threw against 
it. Coasting along it, and occasionally 
touching it with one hand, he ad¬ 
vanced for about a hundred yards 
further, by which time his limbs 
were becoming stiff and benumbed 
in the ice-cold water, and his heart 
had almost failed him. But he was 
not destined to perish thus. He sud¬ 
denly came upon a passage, the 
opening of which was a little lower 
than the surface of the water. Jt 
was evident from this fact, as well as 
from the size of the passage, that it 
could not he that by which he had 
entered. However, it offered him at 
least a respite from death, and he 
promptly availed liimsel f of it. After 
sitting motionless for a time to re¬ 
cover from the exhaustion of his 
recent efforts, he rose and proceeded 
to explore the passage. It proved 
to be a sort of vaulted chamber, of 
about i ds own height, and just wide 
enough for him to touch its sides 
with his outstretched hands. A soul- 
cheering idea suddenly Hashed upon 
his mind. There was a tradition of 
an ancient socabon , or af.it, which 
had been driven at vast expense 
through the mountain, to effect the 
drainage of* the old mine of San 
Adrian. When the mine was aban¬ 
doned, the adit, of course, was no 
longer attended to ; its external 
opening became closed up, and in the 
space of more than two hundred 
years which had passed its precise 
locality—indeed, everything but the 
mere fact of its existence—was for¬ 
gotten. Manuel well remembered to 
have one day heard Don Jay me say 
to a Mexican gentleman, who accom¬ 
panied him on a former visit to the 
mine, that he should consider the 
discovery of the old socabon an in¬ 
estimable service, as it would, pro¬ 
bably, save the company an immense 
expense for drainage in their new 
works. 

The further the miner advanced 
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the more assured be became of the 
truth of his supposition. The adit 
■was—as from its situation it must 
necessarily be—of great length; and 
Manuel walked, as he supposed, 
nearly five hundred yards before 
reaching the extremity. The water 
all the way was just up to his ankles, 
and he thought he could perceive at 
times that it had a slight current in 
the direction in which he was going. 
The passage was closed, as he had 
anticipated, by a solid mass of earth 
and stones, which he at once set 
about removing. Making good use 
of his long knife, he worked iude- 
fatigably for more than an hour. 
At last he struck the roots of a tree, 
a circumstance which assur&l him 
that he was approaching the surface. 
The conviction gave him renewed 
strength. He cut with his knife, and 
dug with his torn and bleeding hands, 
until, at length, a lucky push loosened 
a large stone which was enclosed 
between two of the roots of the tree, 
tt fell forward, and the bright rays 
of heaven poured in upon his dazzled 
and enchanted vision. lie felt a 
thrill of delight, such as one en¬ 
tombed before his time might ex¬ 
perience when the doors of his se¬ 
pulchre llew outward, and gave him 
back once more to warmth and light. 
"With a little additional labour he 
enlarged the aperture, until he was 
able to force himself through it. 
lint what was his astonishment, when 
at length he stood under the open 
sky, to find that he was in the exact 
spot in which he had taken his noon¬ 
tide meal only a few hours before ! 

A moment's consideration cleared 
up the mystery. The fountain was 
no natural spring, but simply the 
place of exit for the waters which 
slowly accumulated in the mine, and 
percolated through the mass of rocks, 
earth, and vegetation, that closed the 
entrance of the adit. So exact, how¬ 
ever, was its resemblance to an ordi¬ 
nary mountain spring, that this was, 
no doubt, the main cause of the 
locality of the old socahon having 
fallen into oblivion; .since nobody, 
of course, dreamed of looking for it 
in the vicinity of a fountain. It was 
clear to the 3 r oung miner that he 
had made a discovery of great im¬ 
portance to the company. With 
this thought in his mind, and eager 
to inform his friends of his wonder¬ 


ful escape, he set out at once up the 
mountain. 

1 le was ated, however, not to 
reach the galera without encounter¬ 
ing vet another very remarkable ad¬ 
venture. But before describing this, 
it will be necessary to relate briefly 
the events that had occurred at the 
shaft during the time he had sjient in 
the mine. Don Jaymc, after labour¬ 
ing tor nearly an hour in his useless 
search, and being excessively puzzled 
by the complete disappearance of the 
body, which be could in no plausible 
way account tor, hail left the task 
lor further examination to the mi¬ 
ners, and ascended the shaft in great 
perplexity. Presently a new cause 
o:f distress and anxiety came to dis¬ 
turb him. The news of the dreadful 
accident, as it was considered, had 
spread to the village of San Adrian, 
and reached at last poor Margarita. 
Hurrying in a frenzy o agonized 
excitement up the mountain, she 
suddenly presented herself before the 
director, as he was walking up and 
down the galera , with his hands be¬ 
hind him, in the true English style 
o ‘ moody meditation. 

4 Wuere Is my husband—m 3 ' Ma¬ 
mie; ?’ she exclaimed, in a peremptory 
tone. 1 1 know he is here with 30 U. 
It is all a joke to frighten me. 
What have I done, that you should 
wish to torment me in this way ? 
Tell me, senor, for charity, where is 
m 3 r husband ?’ 

‘ Would to God that it were a 
joke, m 3 ' dear j’oung woman,’ re¬ 
plied the director. 4 It is, unhappily, 
too true.’ 

Margarita, notwithstanding the 
agitation of her mind, saw that he 
spoke in earnest. Her thoughts im¬ 
mediately took another direction. 

‘Dead! dead!' she exclaimed: 
‘and how did he die? Who has 
killed him ? It never was his own 
fault. No, my Manuel was not a 
drunkard. M 3 ' Manuel was not 
reckless. If he died, it was not by 
his own hand. Shew me the mur¬ 
derer, that 1 may call for vengeance 
on him.* 

4 My poor child,’ replied the di¬ 
rector, 4 there is no murderer. There 
was carelessness, but no crime.’ 

‘Never tell me that, : >on Jay me,* 
replied the excited woman, all her 
Creole blood flushing in her cheek 
and sparkling in her eyes. 4 My 
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Manuel was no sot, no madman, to 
throw away his life like Jetlro Bravo. 
If he is dead, I accuse Miguel Gomez 
of his murder. There stands the 
villain—look in his 'ace and judge. 

11 was only a year ago, a little while 
before Manuel and I were married, 
that he offered the eargador Pedraza 
the post of captain of the gallery if 
he would come behind Manuel and 
push him off the Rinconada. Answer 
me, Juan Pedraza, before the great 
< rod who sees and hears us, is it not 
true ?* 

Juan Pedraza, a miserable-looking 
man, with a face haggard from the 
effects of habitual intoxication, hung 
down his head, and made no reply. 
A gloomy silence ensued, which was 
at length broken by Don Jay me, 
who said,— 

‘ Gomez, this affair begins to look 
serious for you. i am not your 
judge, but it is my duty to see that 
the matter undergoes strict investi- 

F it ion. Perez—and you, Francisco— 
give the accused into your charge. 
See that he docs not escape, and 
bring him before the alcalde to¬ 
morrow morning, when all now pre¬ 
sent will attend the examination.* 

The nervous anxiety which had 
been depicted on the countenance of 
the overseer ever since the explosion, 
now suddenly gave way to an ex¬ 
pression of ferocious determination. 

4 Stand off!* he exclaimed, drawing 
his knife; 4 back, for j T our lives! I 
am innocent of Manuel's death ; but 
I will not stay to have my life sworn 
away by heretic Jews, spiteful wo¬ 
men, and drunken villains. Out of 
the way, Perez ! Follow me at your 
peril.* 

With these words he darted out of 
the galera t and fled down the moun¬ 
tain at a pace which defied pursuit. 

At this moment Manuel, whose 
strength had been nearly exhausted 
by his labours in the mine, was pain¬ 
fully ascending the difficult path. 
He had nearly reached the Rinconada, 
and had paused for an instant to take 
breath, when a man suddenly turned 
the corner before him at full speed. 
It was Miguel Gomez. 11 e held in 
one hand a drawn knife, and looked 
backward over his shoulder, as if 
expecting to be pursued. But when, 


on turning his head, he beheld di¬ 
rectly before him the figure of his 
victim, standing motionless, with 
pallid face and bloody hands, and 
eyes steadily fixed upon him, he 
recoiled with a cry of horror and 
affright. Whether it was a mere 
accident from the dizziness of the 
sudden shock, or whether it was an 
access of suicidal frenzy, can never 
be known; but the unhappy wretch 
disappeared from the sight of the 
horror-stricken beholder, one last 
scream of despair ascending as the 
criminal shot downward to his fright¬ 
ful and inevitable doom. 

Manuel, overcome by a sickening 
weakness, leaned against the steep 
side of the mountain, and wiped away 
the cold perspiration which gathered 
on his brow; then summoning all his 
strength, he hurried forward anc 
managed to reach the galtra. His 
entrance, as may be supposed, was 
the cause of great agitation. Most 
of those present recoiled and crossed 
themselves in terror, though not so 
excessive as that of the miserable 
Gomez. One person, however, sprang 
forward with a laugh of hysteric 
delight, and exclaimed,— 

4 Ah, Manuelito, you are alive! I 
knew it was all a joke upon your 
poor little wife!* And with these 
words the overjoyed Margarita fill 
upon her husband's neck, and fainted 
away in his arms. 

I need only add to the foregoing 
narrative, that l>on Manuel Campos, 
the present resident manager of the 
new mine of San Adrian, will receive 
with great hospitality, at his house in 
Zacatecas, any English traveller who 
may pass through that city, and will, 
if desired, relate all the particulars 
of the remarkable accident to which 
he was mainly indebted for his rise 
in the world. Doha Margarita, his 
very lady-like wife, will confirm the 
account by her own testimony, and 
by the additional token of a long¬ 
haired, black-eyed urchin, some five 
or six years old, bearing the identical 
name of Adriano, in commemoration 
of the event which happened shortly 
before his birth : so that the essential 
truth of the story may be considered 
as established beyond the possibility 
of doubt. 
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THE ROYAL PROGRESS. 

T HE domestic history oi the past 
month comprises little else than a 
record of royal progresses, of enor¬ 
mous crimes, of a continued expo¬ 
sure of railway jobbing, and, we are 
happy to add, of a gradual but 
steady return of the commerce of the 
country to a healthy state. The 
Queen! after every arrangement had 
been made to prorogue parliament 
in person, was compelled to forego 
that gratitication, and on the 2d of 
August set sail from the Isle of 
\Yight for Ireland. Asusual the winds 
and tides waited on her convenience, 
and she arrived at Cork four-and- 
twenty hours, or thereabouts, sooner 
than the authorities had anticipated. 
Her reception, though perhaps a 
little less ornate than would have 
otherwise been the case, could not 
fail to gratify the royal feelings ex¬ 
ceedingly. Party spirit died out 
before her presence. Orangemen 
and Romanists vied with one auother 
as to which should make the most 
conspicuous display of their loyalty. 
[Nor was there any marked differ¬ 
ence in regard either to the period 
of the arrival of the royal squadron at 
Belfast, or the reception there given 
to the sovereign. Again the Queen 
anticipated the hopes of her subjects 
by four-and-twenty hours; and again 
were the outpourings of grateful and 
honest hearts accepted as more than 
a compensation for display, to pro¬ 
vide which time was wanting. At 
the same time let us do no injustice 
to tlie taste and industry of the men 
both of Belfast and of Cork. In 
either place triumphal arches, ga¬ 
therings, bonfires, illuminations, and 
processions, abounded; and the ad¬ 
dresses, both of corporate bodies and 
of private associations, were ottered 
with fervour and accepted with 
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queenly grace. It was, however, in 
Dublin that the heart of Ireland may 
be said to have run over. The out¬ 
lay of money in cleansing, painting, 
and furbishing the city was enor¬ 
mous. From far and near every 
human being who could command 
the means of transport, or found 
funds to pay for them, poured 
within the liberties. 

From Belfast the • iueen, with her 
consort and family, sailed for the 
Clyde. Here she arrived, as usual, 
sooner than the time appointed. But 
the good people of Glasgow were not, 
like those of other places, hurried in 
their arrangements; for her Majesty 
most considerately cruised about the 
salt-water lochs, or arms of the sea, 
which run from the Frith of Clyde 
into the mountainous districts of 
Argyleshire, and gave his Royal 
Higuness Prince Albert thereby an 
opportunity of visiting Loch Lo¬ 
mond. Hence it was Tuesday, the 
14th of August, before the capital oi 
the West opened her gates to the 
sovereign; when she did come, 
however, she came every whit as a 
Queen. About half a million of her 
subjects assembled to bid her wel¬ 
come, and to the honour of the 
Scottish people be it recorded, that 
neither crime nor accident occurred 
to mar the harmony of the scene. 
Everything passed of to admira¬ 
tion. The royal party visited all 
the remarkable spots in the city: 
and such was the respect which 
everywhere greeted them, that, ex¬ 
cept for the purpose oi show and 
parade, the presence of the military 
escort which guarded the carriages 
was felt to be uncalled for. 

From Glasgow the royal family 
set out by rail for 1 ’erth, whence they 
pursued their journey by post to 
Balmoral. There they arrived on 
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the evening of Wednesday the 15th, 
and there, as becomes us, we leave 
them to the privacy which they 
dearly love, and have by their 
urbanity richly earned. 


STATE OF TRADE AND OF THE 
HARVEST. 

The reports from the manufac¬ 
turing districts are, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, highly satisfactory. In 
Manchester, Preston, and indeed in 
Lancashire generally, the mills are in 
full operation, and the workpeople 
regularly employed; while in < > las- 
gow, Paisley, and the chief seats of 
industry in Scotland, there is both 
act iivity at id contei i tment. Birming- 
ham, on the other hand, as well as 
Sheffield, feels the effect of compe¬ 
tition with the foreign artificer pain¬ 
fully; and in Liverpool, Hull, Leith, 
and Alierdeen, the shipping interests 
are much depressed. Of the great 
sea-ports of the kingdom, indeed, 
Bristol alone seems to defy all 
changes both of times and of public 
policy. We are happy to find, like¬ 
wise, that the trade of Ireland is 
reviving. More linen is made and 
disposed of in the north at this 
moment than has been produced for 
many years past; and we are willing 
to believe, that as no false impetus 
has been given to it, so the tide will 
continue to flow in a right direction. 
Indeed, the best results may be anti¬ 
cipated to the sister kingdom from 
the royal visit. Already the lakes 
of Killarney and the Wicklow 
mountains are beginning to attract 
towards them hosts of travellers; 
and as these increase there will be at 
once a growing circulation of capital 
through the land, and a rooting-up 
of the prejudices which have too 
long operated on both sides to keep 
the i English and the Irish distinct, 
and in some sort antagonistic, peoples. 
Meanwhile, we have great reason to 
thank God’s providence for one* of 
the most abundant harvests that have 
occurred within the memory of man. 
In the South of England the grain 
crops are already secured, and the 
yield is excellent. In the North 
and in Scotland they are far ad¬ 
vanced towards perfection, and in 
many districts cut down. Nor may 
Ireland be shut out from the cata¬ 
logue of good. More land has been 
cultivated there than the most san¬ 


guine had ventured to anticipate, and 
everywhere the return is ample. 
Something, indeed, is said of the 
disease appearing again in the pota- 
toe; but the calamity is at once 
trivial where it has befallen, and 
very partial in its occurrence. In a 
word, if we except the turnip crop, 
and that is not universally a failure, 
there is not one of the fruits of the 
earth but has been rendered to us in 
abundance. 

It is in the nature of things that 
the price of grain should, under such 
circumstances, go down. Still the 
fall cannot as yet be said to counter¬ 
balance, even to the grower, the 
advantage which he derives from the 
wealth of his fields. And as Ame¬ 
rica is represented to be in no con¬ 
dition to pour in her produce upon 
our markets, there seems every pro¬ 
bability that the English farmer will 
yet be able to hold his ground — at 
least or the present. Workhouses 
usually send forth a large portion of 
their inmates at harvest-time, and they 
are described as being more thinly 
peopled at this moment, both here 
and in Ireland, than, at the same 
season of the year, they have been 
known to be for a long while past. 


CONDITION OF FOJ1MCIL PARTIES. 

Public men are as yet too much 
occupied on the grouse-hills, o. at 
watering-places, to devote many of 
their hours of leisure from attend¬ 
ance on parliament to party arrange¬ 
ments. We hear of no meetings 
except of the multitudes who assem¬ 
ble to greet the Queen as she passes 
by; and the opportunities for con¬ 
tested elections are happily wanting. 
Under such circumstances we have 
nothing to place upon record, save 
one or two rumours, some of w kieh 
it is not very easy to trace to au¬ 
thentic sources. There is an opinion 
abroad, for example, that the Jong- 
looked-for split in the Peel portion 
of the Conservative party has taken 
place. Lord Lincoln and Mr. Card- 
well are said to be in treaty with the 
Whigs; Mr. < lladstone and Mr. Sid¬ 
ney Herbert to have opened a com¬ 
munication with the leaders of the 
Protectionists. Nor are the hereto¬ 
fore supporters of Government at 
one among themselves. The Grey 
section of the cabinet has become 
more than ever impatient of the 
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Palmerstonians, whose chief anil 
his policy have undoubtedly fallen 
into disfavour, everywhere except 
among the Radicals. Hints are con¬ 
sequently in circulation, that the 
present Secretary for Foreign Af¬ 
fairs will appear on the re-assem¬ 
bling of parliament as a private 
member, litis is -by no means an 
improbable consummation. Never¬ 
theless, if it do occur the reign of 
the Whigs will have approached its 
termination. We are not among the 
admirers of Lord Palmerston's ge¬ 
neral views, as he states them in 
the House; nevertheless, in com¬ 
mon with a large majority of com¬ 
petent judges, we regard him as by 
far the ablest of the present minis¬ 
ters, who, without his support, will 
scarcely be able to retain their places 
throughout a single session. 

Meanwhile the Protectionists hold 
the even tenor o ! ’ their way. They 
•ee nothing but national ruin in the 
background of the free-trade policy; 
and their organs of the press deny 
stoutly that the revival of trade is 
anything better than a delusion. 
The truth, however, is, that party- 
writers are sorely puzzled just at this 
moment for topics on which to dilate. 


THK CHURCH. 

The late decision of Sir Herbert 
Jenner Fust in the case between Mr. 
Gorham and the Bishop of Exeter, 
has created ‘an intense sensation" in 
religious circles. The Record , and 
other publications of the same stamp, 
are furious, while the English 
Churchman, the Guardian, and such - 
like, seem to be beside themselves 
with joy. There is even a talk of 
divisions in the Church itself, which 
the contradictory charges of several 
of the prelates have little tendency 
to prevent. Now we really cannot 
zee any great ground for this hubbub. 
Nobody who reads attentively the 
several services comprised in the 
Prayer-book, can doubt that Sir 
Jenner Fust has decided in strict 
agreement with both the letter and 
the spir t of the Liturgy. And it is 
absurd to look elsewhere than to its 
authorized formularies for a true ex¬ 
position of the Church’s doctrines. 
Individuals among the great men 
who brought about the Reformation 
in this country may have differed 
in the views which they took oi cer¬ 


tain abstruse doctrines, but that 
they all accepted baptismal regene¬ 
ration in the sense in which that 
doctrine is set forth in the Prayer- 
book, their common adoption of that 
match i ess compilation as the standard 
of their worship proves. On the 
other hand, we can discover no rule 
of faith in the liturgy so stringent as 
that it shall prevent sincere men of' 
the present day from following the 
example set them by men equally 
sincere in the days o Cranmer, and 
giving to the tenet of baptismal re¬ 
generation a meaning more or less 
expressive, as shall best agree with 
their general reading of Scripture. 
So long as they agree to treat bap¬ 
tism as the appointed means of ad¬ 
mission into Christs Church, and 
consent in the belief that this admis¬ 
sion into the Church is as much a 
new birth to the child or adult now, 
as the admission by circumcision into 
the Jewish C hurch was a new birth 
to the heathen of our Lord’s day, 
they will have done enough to satisfy 
the letter of the ecclesiastical law, 
and to secure for the body of which 
they are members all the unity that 
need be required. For it is as idle 
as it would be iniquitous to put 
shackles upon the mind. One will 
give to this principle a degree of im¬ 
portance, which another cannot con¬ 
cede to it; yet both be equally sin¬ 
cere in the faith which they hold, 
ant earnest to promote the advance¬ 
ment of true religion in the world. 
And this, after all, is the end at 
w'hich the best men of both parties 
strive. They leave strifes and ques¬ 
tions about words to those who, in 
their zeal for uniformity of opinion, 
overlook the far more important 
claims of Christian charity; and sa¬ 
tisfy themselves with teaching their 
neighbours less how to argue than 
how to live, so that they may die in 
peace. A schism in the Church for 
such a reason as dislike to the judg¬ 
ment of Sir Jenner Fus , w hen con¬ 
firmed—as confirmed it will surel\~ 
be—must cover with disgrace the 
parties who propose it, as it will 
lead to the most disastrous conse¬ 
quences. The Church of Eng and 
surely need not seek to enforce such 
an unanimity of opinion among her 
clergy as the Church of Rome 
eschews. She can afford to let them 
accept her doctrines, either in a strict 
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or an expansive sense, according to 
the dictates of their own judgments. 
And when they have done so, the 
Evangelical party will find that the 
sole modification exacted from them 
is that of terms. Let them cease to 
speak of the change which they hold 
to be necessary in all men, as 4 Re¬ 
generation,* 1 Renewal,* ‘ Conversion,* 
4 Awakening,’ and a dozen other 
words will serve the purpose quite 
as effectually: and there will be this 
advantage in the use of it, over that 
which is laid aside, that neither 
bishop nor judge in an ecclesiastical 
court will have the smallest right to 
object to it, "With all sincerity we 
beg here to avow our conviction, 
that if Record, English Churchman, 
and every other newspaper which 
lives upon doct rinal controversy, and 
provokes and embitters it, were sup¬ 
pressed. the Church and the pure 
religion of which it is the guardian 
would be seriously the gainers. 


INDIA AND THE COLONIES. 

The latest accounts from India 
bring a rumour of impending trou¬ 
bles. Gholab Singh has become ob¬ 
noxious to the Governor - general, 
who cannot look on with indiffer¬ 
ence while that crafty chief recruits 
his army far beyond what the exi¬ 
gencies of his principality require, 
and crowds his fortresses with can¬ 
non. < rho ab has accordingly been 
required to disarm; and his answer 
is of such a nature as to leave no 
doubt either of his disinclination or 
his inability to obey. There can be 
little doubt as to the issue of such 
negotiations. Sir Charles Napier is 
not the man to counsel forbearance 
in the case; and Lord 1 alhousie 
has, doubtless, had too much experi¬ 
ence of Sikh duplicity to listen to 
such counsel were it offered. We 
may expect to hear, probably by the 
next mail, that hostilities have be¬ 
gun; at all events, that British Judia 
is once more agitated by military 
preparation on a grand scale. Of the 
issue of the campaign, when it docs 
open, there can be no doubt that 
Gholab*s dominions must share the 
late of the dominions of Runjeet and 
Moolraj; and the frontiers of the 
British army be pushed on till they 
come in contact with those of the 
chiefs of Central Asia. Where is 
all this to end ? 


While we are thus extending the 
power of the Crown in the East, the 
condition of its dependencies in the 
Far West becomes daily less satis¬ 
factory. In Canada matters are 
tending as rapidly as they can to one 
of these results: namely, to an amal¬ 
gamation under liritish supremacy 
of the whole of our North American 
possessions, and the consequent 
swamping of the French party; or 
else to a dissolution of the Canadian 
Union; or, last and worst of all, to 
an angry severance of British Canada 
from the mother-countrv. To tine 
first of these arrangements we cannot 
see that any serious objection need 

be offered. It will rectifv the blun- 

*- 

der which the authors of the Cana¬ 
dian Union committed when ihev 

>g^r 

endeavoured to fuse into one two 
races essentially antagonistic, yet of 
well-nigh equal forces. And by the 
same process which effects this end, 
it will establish the great principle 
which the Canadian Union professed 
to affirm. The second plan, though 
better than the third, must not, we 
suspect, be thought of; and the 
third would be disastrous in the 
extreme. But will the Whigs agree 
to undo, even partially, their own 
work ? We doubt it; and this doubt 
leads to a further conclusion, that 
their colonial policy, even more 
than their dealings with foreign 
countries, is destined to make ship¬ 
wreck of them. For what can 
they do with Jamaica, Guiana, or 
any other of the sugar settlements ? 
The governors have appealed to the 
constituencies, and the returns are 
more than ever hostile. Aud the 
great question in dispute between the 
legislative and executive bodies is one 
of retrenchment l 

Meanwhile, it is some consolation 
in finding that a succession of favour¬ 
able weather gives to the unfortunate 
planters the prospect of being able, 
at all events, to exist. Beyond this 
they can never hope to go in the 
face of the rivalry of the slave 
islands, where the ordinary profits of 
labour have been demonstrated, in 
an able paper in the Times, to exceed 
the utmost which British planters, 
in the most favourable seasons, can 
attain by three to one. To exist, 
however, is something; and being 
thank ul on their account for this, 
we are likewise led to rejoice in the 
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comparative exemption from suffer¬ 
ing of their younger brethren, the 
settlers in the islands of the Pacific. 
Among these commerce is extending 
itself, and agriculture makes way in 
S'j rite of al i the obstacles that arc 
opposed to it by misgovernment, both 
imperial and local! AVe are not 
prepared as yet :o say as much lor 
the Cape. There Sir larry Smith, 
acting with his usual precipitation, 
has mooted questions which bid fair 
to generate only discord; while the 
opposition to the setting up of a 
penal settlement in Southern Africa 
grows more determined every day. 
In a word, Downing Street is, as 
usual, the focus of a thousand ills i;o 
the empire which it pretends to 
govern ; and will so continue till the 
colonial minister and liis clerks are 
ilaced in their true position towards 
the Crown on the one hand, and its 
dependencies on the other. And we 
are sanguine enough to believe, that 
the session of 1850—51 will have 
been but a short time begun ere 
effectual steps are taken to bring 
about so desirable a consummation. 


UNITED STATES. 

The intelligence received from t ue 
i nited States has been of compara¬ 
tively little importance during the 
past month. Elections are going on, 
as usual, all over the continent; by 
which the people are kept in a stare 
of ferment, and the spirit of ; ty 
exaggerated. But to the rest of the 
world the issues of these contests are 
of no moment. We, for example, 
think a great deal more of the state 

FOREIGN 

FRANCE. 

1 f the deep tragical interest which 
for a while attached to all the move¬ 
ments of the continental nations be 
abated, there have occurred during 
the past month circumstances am 
events, of which it is impossible to 
over-estimate the immediate effects, 
or to foretel the probable conse¬ 
quences. 

In France matters seem to be ra¬ 
pidly settling down into the re-esta¬ 
blishment of a settled Government. 
The Red Republicans are no longer 
listened to, even by the mob of Paris; 
and in the provinces the work of re¬ 
action goes on steadily. It does not, 
however, appear, that men have 


of the cotton-market than of the 
Federal Government; and the other 
nations of the < dd World follow, in 
this respect, the example which we 
set them. And we are glad to find 
that the yield is ample, and that the 
trade between New Orleans and 
Liverpool continues brisk. 3t is not 
so with regard to what Cousin J ona- 
than. calls 4 breadstutis.’ o: these 
the supply is 1 ess abundant than 
usual on tbe other side of the Atlan¬ 
tic,—a circumstance which, coming 
on the back of an abundant harvest 
at home, seems to hold out little 
encouragement to speculators in 
American grain. In like manner, 
the mineral wealth of Califo rnia ap¬ 
pears to grow less and less exhaust¬ 
less, as we become bett er acquainted 
-with it. The province is described 
as one wide scene of suffering and 
crime, with a perfect glut of goods of 
all descriptions in its stores, — not 
sufficient money in circulation to pay 
for them. There appears no dis¬ 
position on the part of the States to 
follow the commercial example which 
we have set them. As much raw 
material as can be spared they will 
give us for money, or good bills; 
but they are increasing their tarif f, 
not diminishing it, so that our manu¬ 
factured cottons and woollens make 
little way among them. That which 
they mainly purchase is machinery, 
while the most skilful of our opera¬ 
tives are tempted to carry their in¬ 
genuity across the water by the ofler 
of such wages as our richest l ouses 
cannot pretend to give. 


affairs. 

quite made up their minds respect¬ 
ing tbe form which the Executive 
is to assume. The hopes of the Na¬ 
poleon is ts have received a check, and 
those of the Legitimists cannot be 
said to exhibit a very abundant blos¬ 
som. One thing, however, is certain, 
that France is sick of the Republic; 
and that, under some guise or an¬ 
other, a limited and constitutional 
monarchy will ere long be re-esta¬ 
blished. Now, as this is really all 
in which the other powers of Europe 
take an interest, we have tlie best 
right to assume that France will be 
left to settle the point in her own 
way, and at her own pleasure. And 
when she docs settle it, the provinces 
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will have much more to say in the 
management of their own affairs, and 
in the consequent guidance of public 
opinion, than they ever had before. 


ITALY. 

Meanwhile the position of the 
French army in Rome becomes daily 
more anomalous. Professing to be¬ 
friend the Pope, 1 General Oudinot is 
compelled to interfere continually 
with the proceedings of the Pope s 
representatives; while his Holiness 
himself continues, under one pretext 
or another, to postpone his return to 
the capital. The people are of course 
discontented; and rumours of con¬ 
version to Protestant ism, from among 
the most distinguished of the clerical 
body, circulate freely. It is impos¬ 
sible to guess how all this is to end; 
especial ly when we find Austria de¬ 
livered from her incumbrances else¬ 
where, and looking with no favour 
upon the proceedings of the French 
Republic. To be sure Venice still 
holds out, and the people of Sardinia 
exhibit little satisfaction at the peace 
which their Government has con¬ 
cluded for them. But Venice, if not 
speedily relieved from without, must 
fall; and the young king will be 
shy of provoking a third quarrel 
with such an adversary as 1 tadetzky. 
If, therefore, Kussia be ready to co¬ 
operate with Austria, and Austria 
grow impatient under the presence 
of a French army in Rome, a gene¬ 
ral war must follow. 


HUNGARY. 

The war in Hungary is virtually 
at an end. Not all the skill of the 
leaders, nor the devoted heroism of 
the people, availed to sustain the 
weight of numbers with which they 
were assailed; and the Magyars, after 
a resistance which will long be re¬ 
membered as alike obstinate and 
well-sustained, have laid down their 
arms. From the day that Russia 
entered heartily into the quarrel, it 
was impossible to anticipate any 
other result. It is not no\v, as it 
was of old, that in a strong country 
a determined people may hold out 
or an indefinite time against nu¬ 
merous and well-appointed armies. 
The art of war has become as com¬ 
pletely a matter of calculation as the 
rate of sj>eed on a railway, and artil¬ 
lery does work which cannot be 
resisted or counteracted by any given 
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amount of personal hardihood. En¬ 
closed on every side, driven from 
one position to another, separated 
into broken portions, and hemmed 
round as in a pen, each of the Hun¬ 
garian armies, though here and there 
partially successful, has been pushed 
to its dissolution. There was no 
treachery anywhere, no Lick of cou¬ 
rage, no aptitude on the part of one 
general to leave another in the lurclr. 
But sheer physical force, directed by 
high military science, has over¬ 
whelmed them all. The surrender 
of Gbrgey is a fact accomplished^ 
The order to give up the strongholds 
has gone forth; and whether it is 
obeyed now, or a few weeks hence, 
the result is certain. Austria, sup¬ 
ported by Russia, has trodden out 
the Hungarian insurrection, and, for 
the present at least, extends her rule 
from the Inn to the Saave. 

It is useless to speculate on the 
probable consequences of this con¬ 
summation. The old Hungarian 
constitution must be thought of no 
more; but if Austria be true to 
herself, she will confer libe ral insti¬ 
tutions, according to her promises, 
on all the States which compose her 
army, and meet- them in one united 
parliament. As to Russia, she may 
rely upon it that every triumph 
such as that which her arms have 
just achieved, brings her nearer to 
the crisis which awaits her. The 
Cossacks carried back from i ranee, 
in 1817, a lively admiration of the 
tree institutions of the South of 
Europe; they will scarcely fail to 
drink from the same fountain now, 
though employed for the present to 
fight against such institutions. 


GERMANY. 

The Danube war is at an end, 
and the people of Hamburgh have 
signalised their sense of gratitude to 
the Prussians by ill - treating the 
Prussian troops. The conduct of 
the latter has been most forbearing 
and meritorious. Wherever they 
go they preserve order without doing 
violence to men's prejudices, and their 
patience has been sorely tried, both 
in the north and in the south. 

In Berlin all goes on as the best 
friends of constitutional government 
could wish. The Chambers are 
moderate without being abject, and 
the plant of real liberty grows apace 
under the shelter of the throne. 
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THE LORD CHIEF BARON’S LAW OF LUNACY. 


T IIE case o’ Nottidge v. Ripley, in 
which a lady sought damages 
against her brother-in-law and others, 
lor having caused her to be kept 
seventeen months in a lunatic asylum 
on the plea that she was of unsound 
mind, has exeited unusual attention 
in consequence of the novel and re¬ 
markable dicta laid down on the 
trial by the Lord Chief Baron. The 
damages were laid at 1000/., and the 
jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, 
with damages of 50/., accompanied 
by an expression of opinion which 
exonerated the defendants from any 
suspicion of having been actuated by 
unworthy or improper motives. We 
do not intend to traverse the special 
facts of the case, hut it will be 
necessary to exhibit briefly its main 
features, in order that the reader 
may be enabled clearly to compre¬ 
hend the application of the views 
enunciated on the occasion by the 
learned j udge. 

Mr. Nottidge, a gentleman of re¬ 
spectability, dies and leaves several 
daughters, with fortunes at their own 
disposal of 6000/. each. Three 
clergymen, who had abandoned the 
Church ol England to set up a sect 
of their own, make the acquaintance 
of three o these ladies, inoculate 
them with their doctrines, and 
finally marry them, taking possession 
of their property without securing 
them against contingencies by a settle¬ 
ment of any kind — a proceeding 
which the Cord Chief Baron gently 
reprehended. These marriages take 
place under circumstances of a pccu- 
vol. xx. no. ccxxxvm. 


liar nature. The three ladies are 
married on the same day, and Price, 
one of the husbands, states, in his 
evidence at the trial, that neither he 
nor the other reverend suitors had 
any money until they married the 
Misses Nottidge. 

The plaintiff, Miss Louisa Nottidge, 
soon afterwards embraced the doc¬ 
trines of the new sect, which appears 
to be a sort of graft or offshoot of a 
community called the 1 Lampeter 
Brethren.' The founders of the re¬ 
ligion which set up under such 
flourishing auspices by the for¬ 
tunes of the Misses Nottidge, repu¬ 
diated the appellation of ‘ sect/ and 
designated their institution a ‘family.* 
The members of this happy family 
lived in au establishment which they 
cal led the Agapemone, or Abode of 
Love, having a flag hung out from 
the roo-*, with a love motto inscribed 
upon it. There were fifty or sixty 
of them altogether, and, to use their 
own language, they kept horses and 
carriages, and ‘lived in style.* It 
was no part of their religion to pray. 
They abjured prayer; for they held 
that the day of prayer was past, and 
the day of grace was past, and that 
the day of judgment had arrived. 
In lieu of prayer they glorified God 
bv eating and drinking, and playing 
at ‘ hockey,* a game of the nature of 
which it is much to be regretted the 
counsel for the defendants did not 
obtain an accurate description. The 
mother of the ladies, finding that her 
unmarried daughter had adopted the 
tenets of the Family of Love, that she 
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had taken up notions of the Godhead 
and of her duty to her family at 
variance with truth and reason, and 
that (we quote her own words) she 
was ‘ living in a state ot" sin and ini¬ 
quity,* communicated her alarms to 
her son-in-law, Mr. Ripley, and 
authorized him to take such measures 
as were necessary and justifiable to 
rescue the lady from the perils by 
which she was surrounded. This 
step, it will be observed, was taken 
at the instance of the mother, the 
nearest relative of the plaintiff, the 
responsible guardian of her daughter's 
safety, and the most proper person 
on ail accounts to decide, in the first 
instance, upon the propriety of 
placing her daughter under the pro¬ 
tection of the law. 

Acting upon this authority, and 
fortified by the sanction of other 
members of the family, Mr. Ripley 
removed the lady from a cottage 
where she was residing to a private 
lunatic asylum of the most respect¬ 
able class, kept at Hillingdon by 
Dr. Stillwell. Much stress has been 
laid upon the manner of her removal. 
Mbs Not tidge screamed and struggled, 
from which it is inferred that she 
must have been 4 dragged* out of her 
cottage, and treated roughly. But 
it is hardly necessary to observe, that 
the removal of* patients from their 
own houses to asylums cannot be 
effected without difficulty, and all 
experience testifies to the fact that 
the greatest amount of resistance is 
generally offered by the most violent 
lunatics. We do not mean, even by 
implication, to apply this test to the 
case of Miss Xottidge. It is obvious, 
however, that the cool reason of a 
perfectly sane person might be ex¬ 
pected to discover the necessity of 
submission to an authority which is 
quite as legal, and is backed by 
powers quite as overwhelming, as tlie 
warrant of a magistrate. The duty 
of persons armed with such an au¬ 
thority is clear, and all rational 
people must see that it is simply 
executive. The means by which it 
is effected must always depend upon 
circumstances; hut it is not the 
modus operandi, but the act itself in 
which the public are interested. 

To legalize the removal of any 
person to an asylum, certain certi¬ 
ficates arc required; and the law 
has fenced the liberty of the subject 


with such safeguards as to render it 
nearly impossible for any person in 
this country to be placed or kept in 
an asylum by fraud or conspiracy. 
As this is a consideration of para¬ 
mount importance on the threshold 
of the subject, and as it is much 
misunderstood and has been grossly 
misrepresented, we must request at¬ 
tention to a detail of the conditions 
under which patients, or presumed 
patients, are placed under medical 
surveillance. 

In the first instance, there must 
be a certificate signed by the nearest 
relative or friend of the patient, 
stating full particulars of age and 
profession, and the nature and cause, 
if it can be assigned, of the malady. 
Upon this authority the patient must 
be examined, separately, by two me¬ 
dical men, who must sign separate 
certificates, in which they are re¬ 
quired to set forth, not merely the 
fact that they believe the patient to 
be insane, but the grounds of that 
conviction. These certificates being 
drawn up according to the prescribed 
form, the patient is removed to an 
asylum. Here the law provides 
another guarantee. The resident 
surgeon or physician of the asylum 
is required to examine the patient 
and to furnish a certificate, in which 
he must state his own opinion, and 
the special circumstances on which 
it i^'founded. If he thinks that the 
patient is not a fit subject fo sur¬ 
veillance, he declines the case; if, on 
the contrary, he arrives at the same 
conclusion as the other medical men, 
then all the necessary forms are 
held to be completed, and the patient 
is received into the asylum. These 
certificates involve a heavy legal, as 
well as professional, responsibility, 
and any medical man who signs such 
a certificate fraudulently is subject 
to be indicted for a misdemeanour. 

Now, in order to compass the de¬ 
tention of a sane person in a lunatic 
asylum, it is evident that a con¬ 
spiracy of several individuals, dis¬ 
connected from each other, and 
having different interests at stake, 
must he successfully organized. The 
father, mother, brother, sister, wife, 
son, daughter, or near friend, of the 
supposed lunatic, must take the first 
step. That there are people in the 
world who would consign their 
nearest kindred to incarceration, lor 
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the sake of getting the management 
of their property (supposing such a 
result could be secured by such a 
measure), or for any other base pur¬ 
pose, we who live in the world know 
to be perfectly true; but to enable 
WB to comprehend a conspiracy such 
as we are speaking of, it is necessary 
to imagine an extent of folly and 
delinquency which is, at least, ex¬ 
tremely improbable. I^et us assume 
at once the existence of the flagitious 
relative, who is ready to immolate 
human feeling, honour, and domestic 
obligations, upon the chance of a 
contingent benefit, with a certain 
risk of a grave kind attached to it. 
He cannot carryout his plot alone. 
He must prevail upon two medical 
men to enter into his plans, and in¬ 
duce them for a 4 consideration ’ to 
put their professional reputation, 
their social position, and even their 
personal safety, in jeopardy, by sign¬ 
ing a certificate testifying to the in¬ 
sanity of an individual whom they 
know to be as sane as themselves. 
Medical men, like all other men, 
araetinies commit errors of j udgment, 
and in no cases arc they so liable to 
such errors as in cases o! insanity; 
and it may be admitted, also, that 
the junior and inferior members of 
the profession are often led into the 
adoption of opinions upon the au¬ 
thority of men of superior standing, 
so that it is quite within the range of 
probability, that if the first certificate 
hear the signature of* a distinguished 
physician, the second may be signed 
by an o!>scure practitioner, who, 
having some doubts, may in this, as 
in other diseases, relinquish his own 
judgment in deference to the judg¬ 
ment of a higher authority. Such 
exceptional incidents are inevi¬ 
table in the investigations of a 
malady which throws open a wide 
field of simulation, which presents 
an infinite variety of forms, and upon 
which the results of accumulated 
knowledge have as yet thrown only 
an. imperfect light. But it is in the 
last degree incredible, considering 
the disproportion between the tempt¬ 
ation and i he risk, that the concocter 
of the conspiracy could succeed in 
inducing two professional men to 
lend themselves to a fraud which 
would expose them to a heavy pu¬ 
nishment, and cast them back upon 
the world disgraced and blighted for 


life. AV'e will not beg the question 
on the score of the respectability of 
the profession, but place it at once 
upon the lowest level of sordid and 
unprincipled practice; and, making 
all allowances for corrupt motives, 
impure influences, and recklessness 
of character, we have too much re¬ 
liance upon the common sense and 
habitual caution of medical men, as 
of all other men who are hourly 
occupied in the discharge of respon¬ 
sible duties, to believe that they 
would venture to sign a certificate of 
insanity without being able to assign 
some reasons adequate to their justi¬ 
fication. 1 hey are bound by law to 
state such reasons on the -ace of the 
cert iicatc, so that in fact not only is 
their personal honour involved in the 
signature, but their professional re¬ 
putation is staked upon the medical 
opinion which they are required to 
give in detail. 

To accomplish the object of the 
conspiracy, however, we must sup¬ 
pose that the first conspirator has 
succeeded in suborning two instru¬ 
ments to assist him in carrying out 
his project. Having effected his pur¬ 
pose tip to this point, a new diffi¬ 
culty must be overcome. Upon the 
authority of the original order for 
detention, and the two medical cer¬ 
tificates, the patient is taken to the 
asylum. It now becomes necessary 
that the regular medical officer of 
the asylum (whose responsibility is 
more d irect and accessible than that 
of either of his predecessors in the 
plot) should examine the patient, 
and furnish a third certificate, in 
which he also must set forth a medi¬ 
cal statement of the case. It is evi¬ 
dent, then, that unless the officer of 
the asylum has been drawn into the 
scheme, it must fail at the very mo¬ 
ment when it wants but one step 
more to its completion. Yet, if we 
are to believe that such a fraud has 
ever been perpetrated, we must sup¬ 
pose the individual with whom it 
originated to have succeeded in buy¬ 
ing off the scruples of two inde¬ 
pendent surgeons or physicians, and 
the registered medical officer of an 
asylum, each of whom was willing to 
compromise Ins established practice 
and professional prospects for such 
fee or bribe as a single case could 
afford. If any sane person really 
believes that so perilous a stratagem 
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has been actually consummated, we 
must conclude that he is ignorant 
of the machinery by which alone it 

could have been effected. 

But we have not done with this 
marvel’ous plot yet. We must take 
it for granted that the medical officer 
has been won over, and that the 
supposed patient is safely lodged in 
the asylum. The greatest difficulty 
of all remains now to be surmounted. 
The Commissioners in Lunacy have to 
visit the asylum, and examine the case. 
Two or more of these commissioners 
must undertake the investigation, and 
as it is impossible for the conspirator 
or conspirators to know in what 
order the commissioners may take 
their turn of visitation, and as several 
visitations, at which different com¬ 
missioners assist, must take place be¬ 
fore a satisfactory judgment can be 
formed upon the condition of mind 
of a person certified by three medical 
men to be unfit to be at large, it is 
necessary that the commissioners 
themselves shall be made parties to 
the plot, or it will be inevitably de¬ 
tected. Now, wc imagine there is 
nobody in the United Kingdom, not 
already a tenant of an asylum, or a 
candidate for admission, who could 
be induced to believe this, or to credit 
the possibility of combining so many 
persons, moving in different spheres, 
and so expressly amenable in their 
several avocations to public opinion, 
in a league against a lady or gentle¬ 
man for the promotion of a nefarious 
scheme to swindle the individual out 
of his property or deprive him of 
his liberty. 

Tt is undeniable, nevertheless, that 
there are many people who cannot 
be persuaded out of* the conviction 
that, let it happen how it may, wrongs 
of this kind are frequently committed. 

4 It is a matter of public notoriety, 1 
says The Times, 4 that the signature 
of a friend or relative, two certificates 
of different medical men, and a third^ 
certificate from the medical officer oi 
the asylum, are sufficient to justify 
detention within the walls of a mad¬ 
house. We are all of us at'the mercy 
o* four signatures!’ f l his is a fair 
specimen of the way in which the 
question is placed before the public 
by writers who pander to popular 
prejudices. The Times does not ven- 
j ture to charge a deliberate fraud 

• upon the relative and the medical 


men, but adroitly leaves it to be in¬ 
ferred that a collusion amongst them 
is of common occurrence, and that no 
man in the community is safe under 
such circumstances. 1 We are all of 
us, 1 says The Times , ‘at the mercy of 
four signatures!’ If this pathetic 
exclamation have any meaning at all* 
it means that every man in the full 
possession of his reason is liable to be 
snatched from his family and shut up 
in an asylum, that the law* in re¬ 
ference to insanity is a mere trap 
and delusion, that the commissioners 
abet the flagrant abuses that are 
enacted under the sanction of the 
four signatures, and that the asylums 
are crowded with sensible and harm¬ 
less people, who have been incarce¬ 
rated from the basest motives by 
wicked relatives and dishonest phy¬ 
sicians ! A single line like this, preg¬ 
nant with wholesale misre presen tatioa 
by inuendo, in so influential a journal 
as The Times , is calculated to inflict 
irreparable mischief not merely upon 
society at large, but more especially 
upon the unfortunate class whose 
interest it undertakes to advocate and 
protect. 

Loose and general assertions about 
the hazard we arc all placed in from* 
the ineffective safeguards of the law 
of lunacy are usually sustained by 
reference to cases such as that of 
Miss Nottidge, in which a miscella¬ 
neous jury reverse the judgment of 
scientific men. The actual value of 
such verdicts is not worth the cost of 
the slip of paper on which they are 
written. If the ablest physicians who 
have dedicated their lives to the 
study of mental phenomena, and arc 
familiar with insanity in all its phases, 
frequently find it necessary to ex¬ 
ercise great vigilance in lorniing their 
opinions, is it likely that a jury, com¬ 
posed of individuals who have never 
had the opportunity of acquiring any 
exact knowledge or experience in the 
mysterious pathology of the human 
mind, can arrive at sounder conclu¬ 
sions through the tangled and con¬ 
flicting statements of antagonist wit¬ 
nesses, without even having had the 
advantage of testing for themselves 
the sanity or insanity of the plaintiff? 
A trial of this description finally re¬ 
solves itself into a fence of counsel; 
a brilliant appeal to the domestic af¬ 
fections, to the sacred ness of the 
hearthstone, and the liberty of the 
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subject, highly coloured with that 
sort of popular sentiment which is 
known to have an electric effect 
.upon the sympathies of juries in 
general, but which has as much con¬ 
nexion with the real question at issue 
as 1 enterden steeple with the < lood- 
win Sands. Yet it is upon a verdict 
procured in this way, the very terms 
and amount of which betray con¬ 
siderable hesitation in the judgment 
of the sapient jury, that the opinions 
of responsible professional men are 
consigned to derision and odium. 

Let us look for a moment at the 
grounds upon which the family of 
mss Nottidge and the medical men 
founded their opinion of her case. 

At the head of the Agapemone 
was a Air. Prince, who is married to 
one o the three sisters. This Mr. 
Prince appears to be the founder of 
the sect, the Prophet of the new 
faith, the High-Priest of the Family 
-of Love, fo believe in Mr. Prince 
was an essential condition o! conver¬ 
sion. One of the earliest symptoms 
of Miss Nottidge’s religious aberra¬ 
tions was that she held this belief in 
an excess far beyond that of the other 
disciples. 

in a conversation with her mo¬ 
ther about Mr. Prince, she made use 
of these expressions: — 1 1 know no 
Kuch person. God now dwells only at 
CJharlinch in the flesh of him I once 
knew as Mr. Prince. God who made 
me, and all the world, is now mani¬ 
fest in him whom I once called Mr. 
Prince, lie has entered his taber¬ 
nacle of flesh amongst men, and I 
jhave seen God face to face . He will 
deliver me whenever I am taken.’ 

Mr. Alorton, who signed one of 
the certificates, stated as his reason 
for doing so that he found she had 
4 estranged herself from her mother’s 
house, where she had previously re¬ 
sided, to follow a person of the name 
of Prince, whom she believed to he 
Almighty God , and herself immortalP 
To Dr. Howland, who signed the 
second certificate, she made the same 
statement. To Dr. Stillwell, into 
v/hosc asylum she was received, she 
repeated it. 

The commissioners visited the asy¬ 
lum eight times. At six of their 
visits they took her case under con¬ 
sideration. At first she refused to 
hold any communication with them— 
a. common thing amongst patients 


about whose insanity no doubt exists, 
and w ho often exhibit extraordinary 
craft and cunning in refusing to 
answer questions. Now this incident 
is the more remarkable in the case 
of Miss Nottidge, since, being in¬ 
formed in the first instance, as pa¬ 
tients always are, that the commis¬ 
sioners were empowered to investigate 
the circumstances under which she 
was placed in the asylum, to hear 
any complaints she had to make, and 
to protect her if an injustice had 
been done to her, she might have laid 
her case at once before them, and 
obtained redress, supposing she could 
have made it appear that she was 
detained upon false pretences. These 
interviews are always Held alone with 
the patient, so that no influences con¬ 
nected with the people of the asylum 
are suffered to interfere with the 
-reedoin and confidence of tine com¬ 
munication. Hut Aliss Nottidge w r as 
obstinate, and persisted in regarding 
the commissioners with distrust and 
suspicion. At last she made the 
same statement to them about Air. 
Prince which she had already made 
to her mother and the medical gen¬ 
tlemen. Throughout the whole of 
these visits the commissioners were 
o- opinion that Aliss Nottidge was 
of unsound mind. Finall y, her phy¬ 
sical health giving way, t iey ordered 
her to be discharged, their conviction 
as to the state of her mind being 
still unaltered. In adopting this 
course, we arc bound to say that the 
commissioners appear to have been 
betrayed by kind and considerate mo¬ 
tives into an act of indiscretion. As 
they were still of opinion that the 
patient w T as of unsound mind, it is 
questionable whether they were jus¬ 
tified in sending her back again to the 
scenes and associations amidst which 
the malady had its origin. 

Miss Nottidge s first act upon being 
restored to the Agapemone was to make 
over the whole of her property to Mr. 
Prince. 

Several witnesses, drafted from the 
Family of Love on the part of the 
plaintiff, deposed that they did not 
consider Air. Prince to be the Divine 
Person Miss Nottidge held him to be, 
and that they should regard such a 
belief as a mental delusion. 

Now it is admitted on all hands 
that Aliss Nottidge laboured under 
this delusion. There were some per- 
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sons who had never heard her exprm 
it, but there were others who had. 
There is a form of insanity which is 
well known, under the name of mo¬ 
nomania; and this delusion about the 
godhead of Mr. Prince conies legiti¬ 
mately within the definition. Cases 
of monomania are numerous, and 
have always been considered proper 
subjects for moral and medical treat¬ 
ment. A new doctrine, however, 
has been raised on this point by t he 
Chief Baron, who, overlooking the 
fact o: mental derangement in which 
every instance of monomania has 
its birth, insists upon regarding all 
erratic religious delusions as inde¬ 
pendent matters of opinion. His 
lordship, in efiect, extends the rights 
of conscience to a disease of the brain, 
and lays down a sweeping dictum that 
the wildest and most blasphemous 
absurdity that can find entrance into 
the human mind is to be regarded in 
the same light as a rational convic¬ 
tion or an article of faith. 

If the notion (observed his lordship) 
has got abroad that any person may be 
confined in a lunatic asylum or a mad¬ 
house, who has any absurd or even mad 
opinions upon any religions subject, and 
is safe and harmless upon every other 
topic, I altogether and entirely difTer 
with such an opinion, and I desire to im¬ 
press that opinion with as much force as 
J can in the hearing of one of the com¬ 
missioners. 

Whatever may be the force with 
which his lordship endeavoured to 
impress that opinion upon the com¬ 
missioner, his lordship may be as¬ 
sured that the commissioner will 
never be found to act upon an opi¬ 
nion so singularly inexact in state¬ 
ment and unsound in principle. 

it may be easily shewn that the 
practical efiect of this opinion would 
be disastrous to the deluded persons 
for whose rights of monomania his 
lordship so strenuously contends. 

A lady believes that the Almighty 
God has entered the person of Mr. 
Priuce, and is now r living at a place 
called Cbarlincli. We write these 
words with deep reluctance; and could 
we consider them otherwise than as 
a melancholy evidence of mental 
derangement, ca llingaloudfor charity 
and commiseration rather than cri¬ 
ticism, we should refuse to give them 
publicity. According to the Chief 
Baron, this is an article of belief 


which is perfectly ‘ safe and harmless 
and which affords no ground for 
placing a person who holds it under 
a system of moral management and 
restraint. In other words, a person 
holding such a doctrine as this is not 
to be treated as a monomaniac, but a* 
a rational and responsible being. 
There is no alternative. 

We will now inquire how this 
dictum would practically operate. 

Not many years ago there lived in 
Fleet Street a person of the name of 
Carlisle, who kept a booksellers 
shop. This Carlisle professed what 
used to be called infidel opinions on 
the subject of Christianity —we say, 
used to be called infidel opinions, 
because, under the interpretation of 
the Cord Chief Baron, it is a matter 
of some doubt whether we should 
have any right in the present day 
to call Mr. Carlisle’s opinions into 
question. Carlisle repudiated Christ¬ 
ianity altogether, and wrote a book 
to prove that it was a tissue of im- 
ositions. In the front of this book 
Me exhibited the picture of a fan¬ 
tastic and disgusting monster, grossly 
and literally embodying the image- 
rial descriptions of ilolv Writ, and 
printed underneath,—‘This is the 
God of the Christians.’ As there 
was no reason to suppose that Car¬ 
lisle was labouringuitnder an access 
of monomania, but tnat, on t he con¬ 
trary, he was a responsible person, 
avowing opinions and convictions 
which had a tendency to bring reli¬ 
gion into contempt, he was prose¬ 
cuted by the Attorney-general, found, 
guilty, and sentenced to fine and im¬ 
prisonment according to law. 

The case of Carlisle is sufficiently 
analogous to the case of any jk.t- 
son wdio avows opinions derogatory 
to the majesty of the Creator, to 
justify us in classing them both under 
the same head. We are now* accept¬ 
ing the Lord Chief Baron’s law; aud 
since we are not to consider as a fit 
subject for restraint and moral con¬ 
trol an individual who believes God 
to be manifest in the person of a 
man living at Charlinch, w f e adopt 
the only alternative left to us, that 
of considering such an individual 
a fit subject for prosecution and pu¬ 
nishment. There is no middle limbo 
of escape known to the law of the 
country. 

The monster painted by Carlisle 
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may have been a more hideous figure 
than Mr. Prince, but the blasphemy is 
not a whit more blasphemous on that 
account. Miss Nottidge certainly has 
not published the creed of the Agape* 
mone, embellished with a portrait of 
ti e Uodhead ; but does the guilt or 
responsibility of blasphemy consist 
solely in the act of publication ? 
May not blasphemy be spoken as 
well as written ? Have we not had 
prosecutions for oral as veil as 
printed blasphemy? Suppose a per¬ 
son were to go about preaching a 
doctrine calculated to degrade the 
fundamental truths upon which all 
forms of religion are based in com¬ 
mon, would it not be the duty of 
the conservators of the public mo¬ 
rals to interfere and put a stop to 
the diffusion of the impious scandal ? 
Does anybody doubt what would be 
the verdict of an English jury iu 
such a case ? 

We need not relieve ourselves 
from the imputation of desiring to 
encourage such prosecutions. We 
believe that they are productive 
generally of more harm than good; 
and we do not yield to the Lord 
Chief Baron himself in a liberal con¬ 
struction of the rights of conscience. 
But we cannot help thinking that it 
would be a curious illustration of the 
validity of his lordship’s opinion if 
a person who had entertained some 
such doctrine as we have been speak¬ 
ing of, and who, under the influence 
of a charge from his lordship, had 
been pronounced by a jury a re¬ 
sponsible agent, were to he prose¬ 
cuted for blasphemy. Such a prose¬ 
cution must inevitably result in an 
acquittal on the ground of unsound 
mind; and the unfortunate object 
of it, instead of being sent to prison, 
would be consigned to a lunatic 
asylum, and placed under that very 
restraint which his lordship says no 
person has a right to impose in cases 
of that kind. We believe that this 
is the course which a rational jury 
could adopt, for it is not to be sup¬ 
posed 11 rat any twelve men would 
consider a person labouring under a 
mental delusion as a fit subject for 
punishment, and they would have no 
choice between the gaoler and the 
physician. The unhappy victim of 
such a prosecution would be either 
consigned to an asylum, or handed 
over to his or her friends, on an un¬ 


dertaking that they should be 1 taken 
care of,’—a practical commentary, 
which needs no further d eve lope- 
merit upon his lordship’s views of 
monomania. 

That portion of the public who 
have echoed his lordship’s opinion, 
under an impression that it leans to 
the side of benevolence and justice, 
cannot fail, upon a closer examina¬ 
tion of the subject, to discover that 
benevolence and justice take the op¬ 
posite direction. Benevolence to the 
person who suffers under mental 
delusions, and justice to society, 
equally require that means should 
be promptly adopted or restoring 
the health of the mind, and prevent¬ 
ing the fatal consequences which 
ensue from leaving the malady to 
take its own course. This is the 
great truth in reference to insanity 
which the public have yet to com¬ 
prehend. Unhappily, people arc too 
slow to recognize the incipient symp¬ 
toms of mental disease; they cannot 
be made to understand that the first 
aberrations, which they regard as 
mere harmless eccentricities, arc in 
reality the premonitory symptoms 
of a derangement, the issues of which 
it is impossible to foresee: a mis¬ 
taken sensibility interferes at the 
moment when remedies might be 
applied with the best chance of suc¬ 
cess; and the kind friends who con¬ 
scientiously believe that they are 
acting with the greatest benevolence 
to the unfortunate, really abandon 
them to their fate. 

What would he thought of such a 
mode of proceeding in casts of phy¬ 
sical disease ? Would any person 
think it wise to neglect the first ap¬ 
proaches of a fever, and wait until 
it arrived at its height before they 
called in medical aid? Wc bad a 
proof lately of the value of prompt 
treatment which ought to give ad¬ 
ditional weight to this important 
consideration. At a time when the 
cholera was carrying oil” three or 
four hundred people a-day in Lon¬ 
don, one hundred and seventy cases 
in the incipient stage w-ere taken 
into an hospital; and out of these 
one hundred and seventy there was 
only one death. The table of mor¬ 
tality would have furnished a very 
different result had an hour’s delay 
been suffered to intervene. The 
same reasoning applies to diseases ot 
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the mind, even in a more forcible 
•ee. 

ut it has been urged, that where 
there exists, as in the case of Miss 
Nottidge, only a single delusion, and 
where, apart from the monomania, 
the individual appears to be quite 
rational on all other topics, there is 
no justification for restraint or sur¬ 
veillance. It is not very easy by 
analogy to shew the fallaciousness of 
such arguments, but there is no 
other method so likely to strike the 
general mind. Suppose that morti¬ 
fication had set in, however slightly* 
in a man's finger, would it be ad¬ 
visable to neglect it, and consider it 
harmless until it had spread further, 
and worked more extensive mischief? 
Who can pretend to predicate the 
consequences of monomania ? Who 
can tell us what shape it will take 
next, or to what results it may lead, 
while we are confidently relying on 
the general rationality o: the mono¬ 
maniac ? And what is the meaning 
of being rational on all other topics ? 
Is the mind a piece of mechanism, in 
which one wheel may turn the wrong 
way without any danger of disturb¬ 
ing the action of the rest? And if 
it be so, who can undertake for the 
duration of that undisturbed action ? 
Can anybody, in the possession of 
his own faculties, venture to assert 
that disease having once manifested 
itself will stop where it began ? All 
experience testifies to the contrary, 
and shews us that monomania is not 
only a common form of insanity 
in a highly developed state, but that 
in a vast proportion of cases it is the 
first form in which insanity makes 
its appearance. To regard mono¬ 
mania, therefore, as an unfit subject 
for treatment is, in fact, to encourage 
the ravages of the most dreadful 
malady to which mankind is ex¬ 
posed. 

Take a few instances of mono¬ 
mania of the ( harmless' kind, and 
speculate upon the probable conse¬ 
quences of neglecting them. A. im¬ 
agines that he is made of glass, and 
walks through the streets with ner¬ 
vous caution lest somebody may 
knock up against him, and break 
him to pieces; B. has a passion or 
snuff-boxes, and is daily adding to 
his collection; C. believes that he is 
inspired with a new revelation ; and 
D. maintains that he is the inventor 


of the electric telegraph. If these 
individuals, who are ]>erfectly 4 ra¬ 
tional on all other topics,' and quite 
‘harmless' on their single delusion, 
are left to the workiugs of their 
special notions, A. will probably be 
run over by a carriage in an agony 
of fright, or expire from nervous 
excitement; B. will be consigned in 
the long run to the lunatic ward of 
the workhouse; C. will become a 
raving maniac; and D. be pounced 
upon by the police for besieging the 
Queen or the Home Secretary with 
threatening letters. Were such cases 
as these taken under early treat¬ 
ment, the probability is in favour of 
the restoration of every one o the 
individuals to society. 

It is a great mistake to suppose 
that there is no wider mischief to be 
apprehended from a * harmless delu¬ 
sion’ than that which it indicates in 
the first instance. The nature of all 
delusions is to deepen and spread. 
The mind acquires a morbid habit 
of brooding on the single object, 
until at last that object absorbs all 
others. Hence it is that change of 
scene, variety, amusement, and oc¬ 
cupation, are so earnestly recom¬ 
mended, and hence it is, also, that 
the 3 T cannot be adopted too soon. 

But this fallacy about harmless 
delusions was not the only one 
thrown up in the course of Miss 
Nottidge’s cause. Mr. Mylne, one of 
the Commissioners in Lunacy, hav¬ 
ing stated upon his examination that 
he had visited Miss Nottidge in the 
asylum, the Lord Chief Baron pro¬ 
ceeded as follows:— 

The Lord Chief Baron. —Mr. Mylne, 
was this lady in such a state of mind as 
to be dangerous to herself or others ? 

Mr. Mylne. —Not so as I was aware 
of; not so far as I knew. 

The Lord Chief Baron. — If she were 
not so, then how was it that you kept 
her in this asylum for seventeen months ? 

Mr. Mylne. —My lord, it was no part 
of my duty to keep her there. I w*as 
only to liberate her if I saw good ami 
sufficient reason for adopting that course. 

The Lord Chief Baron.— It in my opi¬ 
nion that you ought to liberate every 
person who is not dangerous to himself 
or others. 

If this opinion of his lordship's 
were to be carried into effect, the re¬ 
sult would probably be the libera¬ 
tion of nine-tenths oJ the insane per¬ 
sons who are at this moment detained 
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in lunatic asylums, because, being 
under treatment , they undeniably do 
not come within the description of 
persons who are dangerous to them¬ 
selves or others. But in recom¬ 
mending the commissioners to throw 
open the doors of the asylums and 
et out this crowd of detenus, his 
lordship overlooked one important 
consideration, namely, that in a lew 
weeks after their liberation the ma¬ 
jority of these unfortunate persons 
would be tolerably sure to qualify 
themselves for re-ad mission, by be¬ 
coming as dangerous to themselves 
and others as even his lordship could 
desire. 

1 iis lordship’s dictum shuts out of 
view the whole question of pre¬ 
vention. The sanitary influence of 
moral management in moderating 
the tendency to suicide and violence, 
or in averting its approaches, is a 
matter which has evidently never 
entered into his lordship’s contem¬ 
plation. Ilis lordship is distinctly 
of opinion that no patient ought to 
be kept in an asylum who is not 
dangerous to himself or others; and, 
as an obvious corollary, that no pa¬ 
tient ought to be admitted into an 
asylum unless he be in a similar con¬ 
dition. Agreeably to this view of 
the treatment of insanity, the only 
use and strict object of a ‘lunatic 
asylum is to receive patients in 
whom disease has already risen to 
the highest point of frenzy, and to 
exclude all others. 

We have endeavoured to point out 
the value and necessity of prompt 
attention to the incipient manifest¬ 
ations of insanity, and one of the 
remedial measures which may be 
most urgently pressed upon atten¬ 
tion is the early removal of the 
patient from the associations amongst 
wdiich the malady has taken root. 
There are many excellent reasons 
for this. Change of scene is generally 
attended by beneficial results. The pa¬ 
tient who nurses his gloomy humours 
or passionate excitements with im¬ 
punity at home, is frequently known 
to draw" up his faculties, and even con¬ 
ceal or evade his malady, when he is 
first placed amongst strangers,—an 
effort which, with judicious train¬ 
ing, may help to hasten his recovery. 
ILider the care of strangers, also, he 
can no longer indulge in any in¬ 
jurious habits, and is obliged to sub¬ 
mit to a salutary control which 


could not be systematically or suc¬ 
cessfully exercised by his family. 
An additional reason for his removal 
is, that this control, which is some¬ 
times imperative, as in cases where 
patients refuse food or medicine, 
ought to be administered by strangers 
and not by his family ; because in the 
latter case, the employment of coercive 
measures by relatives often has the 
effect oi leaving painful memories 
behind, which estrange the feelings 
of the closest kindred, and, even 
after recovery, embitter the lives of 
households. The desire to get well 
and return home is also a motive to 
recovery (strange as such a phrase 
may appear), which has been known 
to exercise a surprising influence in 
some instances. 

I f there be any weight in these 
reasons for the removal of patients to 
w r ell-conducted asylums before tlic 
disease has made a formidable ad¬ 
vance (and the practical value of" 
them will be appreciated by men 
who are experienced in the treatment 
of insanity), it will he seen that the 
Lord Chief Baron’s view of the uses 
of asylums w T ould deprive those in¬ 
stitutions of the means of working 
the largest amount of benefit which 
they are capable of conferring. 

if the asylum is to be maintained 
merely as an hospital for violent or 
suicidal lunatics, what curative means 
does his lordship propose to establish 
for the treatment of lunatics in the 
earlier stages oi the disease? Are 
they to be suffered to he at large 
until they have ruined their families 
by squandering their properties, or 
until they have committed some des¬ 
perate outrage on themselves or 
others? Ilis 'ordship would send 
patients to the asylum to be taken 
care of when frenzy has reduced to 
the lowest point the chances of re¬ 
covery, but he makes no provision 
for them during the previous period 
when the probabilities of cure are in 
the inverse ratio. 

By thus converting the asylums 
into bouses of incarceration for the 
reception of desperate and hopeless 
cases, his lordship would inflict in 
another direction a still more de¬ 
plorable injury upon society. He 
would deprive us of the value of the 
asylum as a practical school for the 
study of insanity. The want which 
has long existed in this country in 
this important department of patho- 
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logy need not be insisted upon here. 
Until the establishment of the Retreat 
at York, the enlightened principles 
of Find, who first set the example of 
a system of moral management, may 
be said to have been unknown, cer¬ 
tainly unpractised, in England; and 
it is only very recently that any at¬ 
tempt has been made, and that very 
inadequately, by way of wards and 
lectures, to introduce tlie study of 
insanity into our public hospitals. 
Surely his lordship, upon reconsider¬ 
ing this grave question, will see the 
propriety of recalling his hasty dic¬ 
tum, and will be induced to recognize 
in the asylum the most effective 
means of investigating the pheno¬ 
mena of insanity, and of finally ar¬ 
riving at some general principles (at 
present dim anti unsettled) through 
the collection of a large mass of 
statistics. if’, instead of limiting 
the asylum to that class of patients 
to which the asylum can render the 
least possible amount of benefit, his 
lordship would address himself to 
the elevation of the character of those 
institutions, he would be entitled to 
the thanks and support of the whole 
community. 

Independently of all other con¬ 
siderations, bis lordship is wrong in 
his view of the law relating to luna¬ 
tics. The Commissioners have ad¬ 
dressed a letter to the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor on the subject, which will 
save us the necessity of going into 
details on this point. The Acts for 
the cure and treatment of lunatics 
apply to lunatics generally, and refer 
to dangerous lunatics specially, ‘as 
forming part only of the body of 
insane persons, whose confinement 
and treatment in lunatic asylums are 
thereby authorized.' i pon the ob¬ 
ject and operation of the Acts the 
experience of the Commissioners en¬ 
ables them to speak with authority. 

The object of these Acts is not, as yonr 
lordship is aware, so much to confine 
lunatics, an to restore to a healthy state 
of mind .such of them as are curable , and 
to afford comfort and protection to the 
rest. Amongst the many persons con¬ 
fined as being lunatics or of unsound 
mind, those who are manifestly danger¬ 
ous,—that is to say, those who, by some 
overt act, have already proved themselves 
to be dangerous, are comparatively few 
in number ; the far more numerous 
classes consisting of,—1st. Those who 
are sent into lunatic establishments for 
the purpose of treatment, with a view to 


the alleviation and cure of their malady • 

_ * w 

2dly. Those who, from disease of mind, 
are incapable of self-government, and 
who therefore require, at certain period? 
(or perhaps generally), the most careful 
supervision and control ; and3dly. Those 
who are incapable of managing them¬ 
selves or their affairs, and are like! 
therefore, to sustain serious injury if 
left at large and unprotected. 

The evident, and indeed express, 
purpose of legislation on the subject 
of insanity is to provide for the cura¬ 
tive treatment o; all persons of un¬ 
sound mind, whether they have ex¬ 
hibited symptoms of being dangerous 
or not ; and in the statement annexed 
to the order authorizing the patient’s 
confinement, one point of inquiry is set 
forth in these words,—* Whether sui¬ 
cidal or dangerous to others ;’ thereby 
denoting, add the Commissioners, 4 that 
patients who are not included in that 
class are equally subjected to the 
provisions of the Act.' If his lord- 
ship will take the trouble to look 
into the Acts of Parliament (8 & 0 
Viet. c. 100 & c. 1*26), he will see 
that provision is distinctly made for 
the reception in lunatic asylums of 
all those classes of idiots and lunatics 
whom his lordship says it is illegal 
to place under restraint. 

Even were it otherwise, we know 
not how we should be able to deter¬ 
mine in all cases whether a patient 
came strictly within his lordship’s 
definition. Hear the Commission^ 
upon this point : — 

The difficulty oi ascertaining whether 
one who is insane be dangerous or not is 
exceedingly great, and in some cites can 
only be determined after minute observa¬ 
tion for u considerable time. It is the 
general opinion of experienced persons, 
that whenever &ti insane delusion cv~i' 
the patient can in no case be considered 
as otherwise than dangerous, although 
the tendency may never have been actually 
exhibited by overt acts or expressions; 
and in our own experience we have 
known patients whose disorder has ap¬ 
peared to have abated, and who have 
been treated as harmless for a consider¬ 
able time, but who, nevertheless, upon 
some sudden and apparently unprovoked 
impulse, and without betraying any vio- 
lenee or irritation, have attempted, AM 
in some instances have effected, the de¬ 
struction of themselves or others. In 
the cases of monomaniacs, and patients 
suffering under religious and other delu¬ 
sions (not apparently tending to any 
dangerous result), we have known re¬ 
peated instances of their attempting and 
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committing self-destruction, homicide, 
and acts of violence, owing to some 
imaginary sentence of condemnation, or 
under the influence of some imaginary 

voice or spirit. 

This statement, which embodies 
the results, not merely of the expe¬ 
rience of the Commissioners, but of 
the experience of all men who have 
devoted themselves to the practical 
investigation of insanity, finally dis- 
poses of the new question raised by 
the Lord Chief Baron in contra¬ 
vention of the law, and under an 
erroneous conception of the nature 
and treatment o; the disease. 

There is another observation, or 
opinion, attributed to his lordship, 
upon which it is also necessary to 
offer a remark. It is contained in 
the following passage, which we ex¬ 
tract from his lordship’s charge to 
the jury':— 

The defendants, when consulted bv the 
mother, ought to have refused to have 
taken that step until a medical examina¬ 
tion, or an inquiry by commission, had 
been made. 

ills lordship appears to have over¬ 
looked the fact, that the defendants 
did not 4 take that step' until a 1 me¬ 
dical examination’ had been made. 
The case was separably examined 
by Mr. Morton and Dr. Rowland, 
and afterwards by Dr. Stillwell, so 
that the condition required by his 
lordship was strictly and legally ful¬ 
filled before the step was taken of 
placing the lady in the asylum. But 
an inference has been drawn from 
this passage and widely disseminated, 
without contradiction, by the public 
journals, that his lordship does not 
hold the medical examination to be 
sufficient in itself, unless it he con¬ 
firmed bv the finding of a commission. 
That such is the interpretation put 
upon the passage by others is evident 
from the following observations in 
the letter from the Commissioners in 
Lunacy to the Lord Chancellor:— 

The opinion attributed to the Lord 
Chief Baron, that a commission is neces¬ 
sary in all cases in order to give the con¬ 
finement the sanction of law, appears to 
call for some remark. It is hardly ne¬ 
cessary to observe, that proceedings by 
commission are, generally speaking, ad¬ 
visable only where the insanity is likely 
to be of a permanent character, and the 
property of the lunatic is of such a nature 
as to require them, and of an amount 


adequate to meet the expense, always 
considerable, and, when the commission 
is contested, frequently very large. 

It may be enough to observe, that 
a commission is not necessary to 
legalize the confinement of a per¬ 
son of unsound mind, in fact, com¬ 
missions are rarely resorted to, partly 
on account of the great expenses by 
which they are attended, and portly 
because the} 7 expose the friends and 
relatives of patients to public dis¬ 
closures which are always painful to 
their families and connexions, and 
because the exciting ordeal is fre¬ 
quently injurious to the patient him¬ 
self. We learn, on the authority of 
the records in the office of the Com¬ 
missioners, that out of 4028 private 
patients ( many of them possessed of 
considerable property), who were 
confined in asylums on the 1st oi 
January, 1848, only 245 had been 
found lunatic by inquisition. 

We have now done with the Lord 
Chief Baron’s exposition of the law 
of lunacy; but it is desirable, for the 
benefit of the public, to recapitulate 
briefly the main points to which 
reference has been made in these 
observations. 

1st. Monomania is a distinct form 
of insanity; and religious delusions, 
which bear the character of mono¬ 
mania, are recognized by the highest 
authorities, and by the universal 
practice, as fit and proper subjects 
for surveillance and treatment. 

2d. It is not necessary that a pa¬ 
tient should be dangerous to himself 
or others in order to justify his friends 
or relatives in signing an order for 
his removal, or to justify medical 
men in signing the requisite certi¬ 
ficates, or the proprietors of asylums 
in receiving and detaining him. The 
law upon this point is clear and 
explicit. 

3d. A Commission of Inquiry is 
not required by law as an authority 
to warrant the confinement of a pa¬ 
tient, nor is any further medical 
examination necessary than that by 
two medical men and the resident or 
visiting physician of the asylum. In 
all cases, the order for detention 
signed by a friend or relative, the 
certificates of two medical men and 
of the medical attendant of the asy¬ 
lum, are sufficient to complete the 
forms required by law. 
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character and the condition of the 
lower classes, and that once upon a 
time he traversed all the provinces 
of the Prussian monarchy. Che 
Baron, then, is by no means a young 
travel ier. He has had some experi¬ 
ence in roads and country ale-houses. 
15 ut it is very necessary for him to 
tell us so, for there is a hopeless 
confusion in his two volumes of large 
Svo. 500 pages each, which bailies 
the curiosity and tries the patience 
of the most inquisitive reader. 

It would ap]>ear that Baron Hax¬ 
thausen travelled too rapidly; that 
he saw more than he could mark; 
that he was rather a tourist than a 
traveller, and this touristship was the 
worse for his scientific crotchets. 
Nevertheless Baron Haxthausen has 
the great merit of telling us of fo¬ 
rests, corn-fields, navigable rivers, 
villages, towns, colleges,and millions 
of people, of whom most travellers 
have thought it beneath their dig¬ 
nity to take notice. Still the coun¬ 
tries in which he travelled remain, 
comparatively speaking, unexplored. 
We are sure many of our readers 
have now, for the first time, read 
the names ol i *ensa, Tambow, Woro- 
nesch and Jekaetrinoslaw. To others 
they are mere dots in the map. So 
little has hitherto been said of the 
people who live there, that it seems 
almost doubtful if there are any 
people at all; or if they have the 
same feelings, wants, and propensi¬ 
ties, as the people of England, Bel¬ 
gium, or France. There are, indeed, 
plenty of ‘Travels in Russia; 1 but 
they are, more properly speaking, 
travels in St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
Tourists would have us believe that 
these two cities, with the addition, 
perhaps, of three or four more, are 
Russia. Some there are that have 
gone to Odessa, others have even 
posted it to Tobolsk, but they travelled 
through the country as sailors do on 
the ocean—they made so many knots 
an hour until they came to the terra 
Jirma of the town for which they were 
bound. They left the harbour of St. 
Petersburg on such a day, and arrived 
in the harbour of Tobolsk so many 
weeks after. 1 me should say there 
was really an ocean between the two 
cities. 

Such being the case, we consider 
Baron Iiaxtbausen’s work as a va¬ 
luable acquisition, in spite of its 


awkwardness. The Baron is the 
pioneer: he has shewn men of less 
confused intellects and readier pens 
where to go, and he has even some¬ 
times given them a hint how to set 
to work. He is the hard-headed 
man whose foot slipped in walking, 
and whose head, when he fell, 
knocked off the couch of moss from 
a vein of valuable metal. ‘Russia,’ 
says the Baron, 4 has a grand future 
before her. That she should be one 
country is indispensably necessary, 
for nature divided her into four huge 
partitions, no one ot which can exist 
without the others. Their union 
alone forms a powerful and independ¬ 
ent state.’ He is right. The north 
o' that country is almost wholly co¬ 
vered with woods. Among them is 
one uninterrupted track of forests, of 
greater size than the w-hole kingdom 
of Spain. Next comes a region of 
little or no fertility, extending from 
the Xrral to Smolensk, covering an 
area of 18,000 square miles, and in¬ 
habited by a population of more 
than 16,000,000, who are extensively 
engaged in the manufacture of al¬ 
most all articles of industry, but who 
could not manage to exist and to 
pursue their avocations if the north¬ 
ern forest did not supply them with 
fuel and timber, and if corn were 
not provided for them by the fertile 
plains of the south. These southern 
plains have an abundance of loam, 
and extend over a territory of twice 
the size of France. The wheat grows 
there for a hundred years in the 
same soil, without artificial help from 
manuring. In the south-east begin 
those boundless ‘steppen, 1 the haunts 
of the migratory nations, whose descent 
upon the civilized countries of Eu¬ 
rope has always marked, and perhaps 
will again mark, the grand epochs 
in the history of the world. This im¬ 
mense tract of land is situate between 
four oceans, and inhabited by a tho¬ 
roughly homogeneous people, sound 
in all their faculties, clever, and pos¬ 
sessed with an all-pervading, fana¬ 
tical, and consequently dangerous 
spirit of nationality. There is nothing 
that divides them, though they are 
distinguished by their origin as Great 
Russians and Lesser Russians; but 
even between these two large tribes 
there is less difference in dialect and 
manners than between the natives 
of Sussex and Yorkshire. They 
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know no ea lousy, but they know 
emulation; there is no strife of fac¬ 
tions, and even their religious sects 
yield to that one leading thought— 
the unity of Russia and the sove¬ 
reign power of the Sclavonic race, 
fhe upper classes of this people have 
for a century been acquainted with 
European civilization. It did not 
spring from their soi l: it was a foreign 
importation, and so it continues to this 
day. The lower classes, on the con¬ 
trary, have resisted all foreign influ¬ 
ence; but they are daily acquiring a 
culture peculiar to themselves, and 
which answers to the demands of their 
all-absorbing nationality. 

It is desirable that such a nation 
should he known; it is more desira¬ 
ble that it should be understood and 
appreciated. There are, indeed, peo¬ 
ple who affect not to care for Russia 
and the Russians. They are quite 
satisfied that they send us timber, 
hemp, pitch, tar, leather, and such- 
liice rough commodities. Others de¬ 
spise the Russians, protesting that 
they are famed for eating tallow and 
drinking train-oil; that they are nasty, 
dirty wretches, and not worth caring 
fi r. On the other hand, we have 
many people that love the Russians, 
— persons who have passed a season 
at St. Petersburg, and who admire 
Russian manners and Russian hos¬ 
pitality, and who tell you by the 
hour of Russian wealth and magni¬ 
ficence. 1'hey have seen the Rus¬ 
sians everywhere—at bal s, routs, 
dinners, operas, and even at court, 
and they inform us that a season at 
St. Petersburg is the most delightful 
and splendid tiling a man can enjoy. 
There are whole mobs of such tra¬ 
vellers, in and out of print. There 
are ‘Revelations ol Russia, 1 and 4 Se¬ 
cret Histories of the Russian Court/ 
and we are free to confess they are 
both curious and instructive in their 
way; but even they may be read 
without bringing the idea of what 
the Russians are, and of what they 
are capable, home to the reader’s 
mind. 1 hey teach us a great deal 
about the Russian court, its scandal, 
its intrigues, and its crimes, but very 
little concerning the 92,000,000 
Russian subjects who actually in¬ 
habit Europe. Baron Haxthausen’s 
hook is an misuccessfu 1 attempt to 
answer the above questious. But 
even as such it is valuable, and well 


deserving the attention of the read¬ 
ing public, liis remarks on the two 
capitals, St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
contain nothing new. They are a 
repetition of what has been written 
and read over and over again. The 

o 

interesting part of the work begiat 
with the Baron's departure with atime 
friends from the last - named city. 
The party left Moscow on the 12th 
A [ay, and travelled in the direction 
of Jaroslaw. At first the road was 
tolerably good, but a few miles in¬ 
land it grew bad. The villages on 
the roadside were wretched places; 
the houses were small, smoky, and 
out of repair. The first halt of the 
travellers was the Troitza Lawra, or 
Trinity Convent. 

This convent is important on ac¬ 
count of its wealth, and famous from 
the historical recollections connected 
with it. It was in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century the centre 
of the Russian opposition against the 
usurpation, of the f *oles, who vainly 
endeavoured to reduce it by force of 


arms and bribery. It suffered an¬ 
other siege in 1615; and the peace 
of 1619, which for a time ended the 
feuds of the rival nations, was signed 
within the walls of Troitza Lawra. 
Here, too, the Czars Ivan and Peter 
sought and found safety in (687, 
when their lives were threatened by 
an insurrection of the Russian Prae¬ 
torians, the Strelitzi. Peter was tour 
years later again compelled to fly to 
this sanctuary; and It was from thence 

* * . _ i 

he defeated the intrigues and broke 
the power of his sister Sophia. The 
convent escaped during the French 
invasion of 1812. The army of Na¬ 
poleon surrounded it on all sides, 
but not a single French soldier en¬ 
tered the sacred walls. The Rus¬ 
sians are fond of alluding to this 
circumstance, which, according to 
their belief, was brought about by a 
special interposition of Providence. 
It is to be presumed that the French 
generals had no idea of the immense 
wealth which lies hidden within the 
old walls. 

The convent is a vast building, 
almost a little town in itself, with 
above seventy cupolas and steeples, 
most of them richly gilt. It com¬ 
prises a palace for the emperor and 
another lor the archbishop, nine 
churches, a bazaar, and other build¬ 


ings,—the whole surrounded by a 
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thick wa! fifty lect high, The prin¬ 
cipal steeple of the place is 2-50 feet 
high: it contains thirty-five bells, 
one among them o fourteen hun¬ 
dredweight. The cathedral of the 
Transfiguration of Mary (Irpenski 
Kathcdrale), is said to be one of the 
finest churches in Russia; but the 
Trinity Church i Troitza), after 
which the convent is named, is 
thought more respectable. In it 
there is the tomb o St. Sergius, 
famed for the profusion of gold, sil¬ 
ver, and jewels, with which it is 
ornamented. The framework of the 
canopy over it is of pure silver, and 
weighs twelve hundredweight. But 
this is nothing compared to the 
wealth collected in what is called 
‘the treasury of the convent,’ con¬ 
sisting of clerical dresses, ornarneuts, 
sacred vessels of astonishing value, 
and remarkable for their workman¬ 
ship. The value of precious metals 
and jewels in this treasury is com¬ 
puted to amount to above fifty mil¬ 
lion pounds sterling. The episcopal 
dresses, altar-cloths, and palls, arc 
literally covered with pearls. It is 
almost impossible to count the num¬ 
ber of pearls in the picture-frames 
and dresses in Troitza. Many pictures 
have broad frames of pearls and pre¬ 
cious stones, i n Troitza alone there 
is said to be a greater quantity of 
pearls than in nil the rest of Europe; 
and as the riches of this convent 
have in cases of need been offered to 
the Russian czars, it is to Troitza 
the present emperor would turn if 
Mr. Cobden’s naive proposition of 
‘stopping the supplies' to Russia, 
were, for a marvel, adopted by the 
money-broker. 

On the subject of the pearls in 
Troitza Ikawra, we are informed by 
Baron llaxthau^en that pearls are 
much collected in Russia, and that 
there is abundance of them. Al¬ 
most every peasant’s wife in some 
provinces — in Nishninovgorod, for 
instance—has from two to three hun¬ 
dred, and often as many as a thousand, 
real pearls in her hair and round her 
neck. 

The villages around Troitza are of 
a miserable description, but they have 
each a fine stone church. The Rus¬ 
sian peasants live in log-houses, and 
pride themselves upon having stone 
churches in their villages. They 
would scorn to remove from a stone- 


church village to one with a log- 
church, and no marriage with the 
inhabitants of the less respectable 
villages can be thought of. To have 
a stone church is, therefore, the 
great ambition of all villages in 
which that article of luxury is not 
as yet to be found, and rank is 
bought by building such a church. 
The cost of it is from 10,000 to 
30,000 rubles, according to the size 
required, and the degree of respect¬ 
ability which the inhabitants wish to 
obtain. 'To collect such a sum for 
such a purpose is by no means a 
difficult thing in Russia. A score of 
the villagers start on a begging ex¬ 
pedition. Their travels cost them 
nothing, for they get food and shelter 
for the mere asking. After a twelve¬ 
month’s wandering they return, often 
after having collected a larger sum 
than their purpose requires. Such 
things can only be done in a coun¬ 
try like Russia. The people have 
no politics, but they have two lead¬ 
ing ideas which influence all their 
actions and are ever uppermost in 
their minds, viz. a strong feeling of 
nationality, and an ardent love of 
their national church. Under the 
influence of these ideas, a Russian is 
always ready to give up his property 
and his life. Another feature in 
their national character goes a great 
way towards explaining this liber¬ 
ality. A Russian is almost as prone 
to give as he is to take . Property is 
nowhere so precarious as in Russia; 
nowhere does it change hands so 
rapidly. A man is rich to-day and 
poor to-morrow, and vice versa; 
they make money and spend it al¬ 
most in the same instant; they cheat 
and are cheated ; they steal with one 
hand, and give away with the other. 

The tradesman who has just cheated 
you out of sixpence, turns round and 
gives half-a-crown towards building 
a church in a village of which he 
never heard the name. 

Herr von Ilaxthausen and his party 
passed through the town ol Rostotf, 
and entered the province of Jaros- 
law. Rostoil is among the most 
ancient towns in Russia, and in great 
repute on account of its annual fair, 
to which buyers and sellers crowd 
from all parts of the empire. The 
campaign which surrounds this town 
is one large garden : the natives have 
a talent for gardening; they migrate 
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to Moscow, Riga, and Kiew, to ex¬ 
ercise this their peculiar trade. The 
town ol Jaroslaw is quite modern; 
there is nothing Russian it its ap¬ 
pearance, excepting the cupolas sur¬ 
mounting the churches and public 
buildings. There are no less than 
200 steeples and cupolas in the town, 
which number is far too large for its 
inhabitants, the population amounting 
only to 25,000. It is the type of the 
Russian towns ; they are constructed 
on a grand plan, and prepared for 
the rapid increase of the population. 
Russia is a rising country, and the 
Russians are a rising nation. It is 
said of one of them, that, boasting 
of his sovereign's power, he exclaimed, 
* Great is the Czar! God is greater ; 
but then the Czar is very young!* 
This naive blasphemy may appear 
ludicrous, but it has, nevertheless, a 
very serious side. 

The town and country of Jaroslaw 
gave Baron Ilaxthausen the first op¬ 
portunity of obtaining some insight 
into the practical working of the 
national institution of bondsmanship. 
On a short trip to the seat of a 
neighbouring country gentleman, he 
attended a meeting of the parishioners 
of some roadside village. All the 
male members of the community 
formed a circle; the parish officers 
and the oldest inhabitants, or ‘ white 
heads,’ conversed on different topics 
of common interest; motions were 
made and discussed, rejected and 
adopted, and everything was done 
with great seeming order and method. 
The parish officers and the ‘white 
heads’ were the only speakers; the 
younger men were silent and atten¬ 
tive. They spoke with energy and 
precision; an easy flow of words 
seemed to prevail throughout. There 
was no squabbling and screaming ; 
there were no interruptions such as 
Baron Haxthausen had been accus¬ 
tomed to in his official discussions 
■with his Westphalian colleagues. 
The parish in question consisted of 
twenty- three farms with eighty-two 
male inhabitants. It had formerly 
been the property (males, females, 
children and all > of the Prince Ivoss- 
lowski; but the peasants had bought 
their liberty, and the soil on which 
they lived, tor 2850/. There is some¬ 
thing extremely inconsistent in such 
a bargain. The prince was the 
owner, not only of the families of the 


village and of the soil they lived on, 
but also of all their property, and, 
consequently, of the 2850/. which 
they paid for their liberty. He 
might nave taken the money and kept 
the people in servitude. There was 
no law to preveut him. But such is 
the custom of the country , and 1 lussian 
customs in particular are by far 
mightier than laivs. Even that mo^t 
absolute of all governments finds its 
level in a kind of self-government 
The internal affairs of the nation are 
conducted on the principle of pre¬ 
cedents and observances. The Czar, 
though absolute in all that regards 
individuals, is utterly powerless 
whenever he attempts by his will to 
act upon corporations or councils, and 
to induce them to change their cus¬ 
toms and practices. 1 ie may, indeed, 
make laws and publish decrees. 
They are most respectfully registered 
and forgotten; for though the Czar’s 
power is very great, it cannot be al¬ 
io wed to supersede the law of the 
land . Most Russian emperors strug¬ 
gled to break the bonds which thus 
shackled their power in their own 
country, and most of them strove in 
vain. If by extraordinary violence 
and perseverance they succeeded iu 
removing the ancient usages of the 
Muscovite empire, they happened to 
die shortly afterwards and their 
successors had to recommence. These 
remarks apply only to the Russian 
provinces; the conquered lands are. 
of course, at the Czar's discretion. 
It is there that he reigns, indeed; 
and this circumstance goes far to ex¬ 
plain the inordinate but patient de¬ 
sire of conquest which distinguishes 
the policy of the Russian emperors. 

But to return. Russian servitude 
has undergone many changes since 
European culture was first introduced 
into the empire. The serfs were, for 
a long time, a kind of human cattle, 
of which their masters knew neither 
the proper use nor the value. Peter 
I. and his successors gave them ex¬ 
amples of turning this live-stock 
capital to better account. They built 
factories, and worked them with serfs. 
They started, and gave a practical 
illustration to the maxim, that‘the 
serfs work, since it belongs to Ins 
master, may also be superintended 
and directed by the latter.’ The 
earlier nobles of Russia employed 
their bondsmen cither in household 
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work or in farming. They know better 
now. They make them work in the 
factories, anil thus they add to their 
own incomes and to the revenues of 
the empire. Some difficulties pre¬ 
sented themselves at first, but thev 
were removed. The serfs were bad 
workmen. It was, however, soon 
found out that they possessed in¬ 
genuity and skill, and means were 
discovered to bring those latent quali¬ 
ties into operation. They were slow 
and lazy when working solely for the 
advantage of their masters; hut 
v. hen the plan was hit upon of 'arm¬ 
ing the serfs out to themselves, giv¬ 
ing their labour and time free, aud 
making them pay an annual reut, 
they became excellent workmen. A 
Russian master taxes his serf ac¬ 
cording to his age, constitution, 
strength, and skill, or even according 
to the scientific accomplishments 
*<i r hich he may have acquired. An 
old serf pays less than a young man, 
a clever serf more than a stupid one. 
A tailor, barber, or smith, must rent 
himself at a higher sum than a mere 
peasant. Whether or no the power¬ 
ful spirit of association which prevails 
all over Russia may be ascribed to 
this system of individual taxation, it 
would be difficult to decide; but 
certain it is that the principle of the 
division of labour has long since been 
instinctively adopted and silently 
acted upon in Russia. We men¬ 
tioned the natives of the environs of 

# 

Has toff, who are gardeners to a man. 
In the like manner there are some 
villages in the province of Jaroslaw 
where they arc all tailors, some in 
which everybody is a smith; in short, 
there appears to prevail a gregarious 
exercise of all handicrafts. 

We are sorry, but astonished, to 
find Baron Haxthausen more favour¬ 
able to Russian servitude than lie 
ought to be as a native of a civilized 
and Christian state, t he noble Baron 
has, it appears, taken a strong dose 
of what he calls the ‘questions of the 
time’ (zeitfrageii), and he finds them 
too tough for his stomach, or too 
intricate lor his brain. They cause 
him to be ridden bv a nightmare. 

v O 

lie has groaned over the French 
Communists, and consumed the mid¬ 
night oil in getting through the 
Jkfysthres de Paris . Strange fan¬ 
cies arose in his head; violent idio¬ 
syncrasies trouble the waters of his 
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soul. He abhors a beggar; the view 
of a poorhouse causes him to quake. 
To think of what the notorious 
Dr. Ruge calls ‘the day of retribu¬ 
tion,’ makes him frantic. This it is 
which drives him a neck-or-nothing 
race into the stronghold of servitude. 
Scared by one extreme, he rushes 
into another. The poor Baron is a 
living example of the working of 
extreme opinions in Liberalism ; they 
make oppression popular, and frighten 
timid minds into a league with ty¬ 
ranny. Russia lias comparatively 
few beggars; scarcely!any cases of 
extreme destitution occur in that 
country. * Such says Baron Hax¬ 
thausen, with a sublime disregard of 
the king and country whom he has 
the liouour to serve, * is the effect 
of servitude lie is wrong, for the 
same is the case in almost all new 
countries. Russia is a new country. 
There are from fifty to sixty millions 
of inhabitants in its European pro¬ 
vinces ; there is room and food for as 
many more. There is this difference 
between poverty in a new country 
and poverty in a civilized country,— 
in the former it is the want of the 
luxuries of life, in the latter it is 
starvation. Russia has its poor, but 
there is food for them; there is an 
abundance of logs to build houses 
with, there are millions of acres of 
fertile soil waiting for cultivation, 
there is more work than hands to do 
it. Scared by the distress and 
wretchedness which poverty entails 
upon people in an old country, there 
have been parents that have killed 
their offspring ‘ lest they might come 
to irant . 1 In Russia the case is far 
di fie rent. A numerous family is 

quite a treasure to a Russian peasant, 
i he number of his sons increases 
the number of acres of land which 
he farms, and his daughters are mar¬ 
ried off-hand. He is not asked to 
provide them with a marriage por¬ 
tion, nay, he is sometimes even paid 
for them. The lower classes, in al¬ 
most every part of Europe, think 
it a curse to have many children, in 
Russia they are a royal road to 
wealth. Hence the population in¬ 
creases very fast, and would do so 
much Faster if the children were not 
killed by over-feeding, fen or twelve 
children are what one might call the 
usual allowance of a married couple 
in Russia, but one-third o them die 
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in their infancy. The extraordinary 
abundance of the necessaries of life is 
a powerful encouragement to mar¬ 
riage, and old bachelorship and old 
maidship are things one scarcely 
e ver hears oilSome frightful abuses 
result from this state of things. A 
late traveller in Russia tells us of 
boys of six and seven years of age 
who were actually married to bounc¬ 
ing young women of four-and-twenty. 
He states the case of wives who car¬ 
ried their husbands about in their 
arms. These unnatural marriages 
were a source of the most disgrace¬ 
ful connexions. Though the child 
was husband de jure , his father was 
husband de facto. When the boy 
grew up he found his wedded wife 
an old woman, and made all haste to 
have one of her sons married to some 
girl whose age and appearance were 
more congeni;ii to his taste. Karon 
Haxthausen confirms this statement, 
and informs us that though the prac¬ 
tice has of late been tor bidden by 
law, it is still upheld by the custom 
of the country and by motives of 
interest. 

Such practices arc revolting to the 
feelings even of the wicked among 
us. We have quoted them, because 
it has latterly become the fashion to 
speak of Russia as if that country 
were, indeed, one of the usual Euro¬ 
pean empires, and of the Russians as 
if they were members of that family 
of nations to which we belong. he 
plasticity of the Russian character is 
notorious, and it is equally notorious 
that a twelvemonth’s schooling in 

f ood society will give to the veriest 
tussian peasant the show of esprit 
of the Chaussee d’Antin, the quiet 
graces of Mayfair, and the more stately 
dignity of Kelgrave Square. But 
though Russian nobles and bonds¬ 
men may he equally fit and proper 
persons to be made lions of, we would 
still remind our readers of Voltaire’s 
exquisite bon-mat , ‘ Grattcz an Russe t 
et voits verrez tin Tartare; ’ a ad we 
protest that a nation whose con¬ 
ditions of existence, and whose laws 
of public and private morality are so 
utterly different from ours, cannot 
have anything in common with us. 
A people among whom connexions 
are frequent, and not only suffered 
but even honoured, which we abhor, 
more from instinct than from their 
being forbidden by law; a people 
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with whom it is honourable to take 
bribes, and whose moral horizon is 
so far different from ours that they 
practise as common decency wtftk 
wc would scorn as the most odious 
hypocrisy;—such a nation is as little 
likely to understand and appreciate 
our standard of political and social 
virtue as we are to appreciate theirs. 
The ground on which they stand is 
different from the ground on which 
we stand; the goal to which they 
progress is another than the aim to 
which our aspirations are directed. 
Their motive principle is hostile to 
ours. If we are sincere, we cannot be 
just to them; if they are sincere, 
they cannot be just to us. 

To prevent mistakes we ought to 
remark that such are not the opinions 
of Baron Haxthausen. We have 
come to the above conclusions, not 
from that nobleman's reasonings, 
with which we have the misfortune 
to disagree, but from the facts which 
he adduces. Thus, for instance, in 
his remarks on the local institutions 
of the city and province of Jarosl&w, 
we have to thank him for a list of 
the salaries of the various officials. 
From this list it appeals that the 
chief commissioner of the police at 
Jaroslaw is entitled to an income of 
about 64/. sterling per annum, while 
the salaries of the junior commis¬ 
sioners vary from 11/. to 23/. per 
annum, besides which they arc found 
in lodging, wood, and lights. The 
clerks of courts have 36/., and the 
deputy-clerks 18/. per annum; while 
the porters, messengers, and sergeants 
of the police aud fire-brigade, are 
found in food and lodging, besides 
having an annual income of 8/., 6/.. 
4/., and some even of 12.9. With 
these magnificent incomes the higher 
functionaries are expected to wear a 
splendid uniform, to keep a carriage 
and a good table, and in every re¬ 
spect to do honour to the high rank 
which they hold. It is, therefore, 
wrong to allege that the Russian 
Government cannot possibly put a 
stop to the extensive system of bri¬ 
bery which is established in almost 
every branch of Russian administra¬ 
tion. On the contrary, we may 
safely assert that this system of 
bribery ia established, not merely on 
sufferance, but purposely. To un¬ 
derpay a functionary is to legalize 
dishonesty, and it is by legalizing 
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dishonesty, by making the subject, 
in his dealings with the Government, 
aware of the fact that lie has no 
rights, and that even official functions 
are exercised as a voluntary gift, 
that the Russian Government exer¬ 
cises, and can alone hope to maintain, 
that heedless and unquestioned power 
which is the essence of its being and 
the breath of its life. 

Of the general prevalence, not of 
religious feelings, but of the assump¬ 
tion ol them, we have the following 
interesting account in Baron Hax- 
thausen's volumes:— 

Strangers are struck with the deep de¬ 
votion, and the subjection to the forms 
and usages of the National Church, 
which, is general among the Russians of 
high rank. Something of the kind had 
attracted my attention in Moskau when 
the young Prince T. f a fast man and a 
great dandy, accompanied me to the 
churches . e ivreml. i n almost every 
church lie went down on his knees before 
the principal shrines, touching the floor 
with his forehead, and kissing the sacred 
images. In Jaroslaw, too, I visited the 
churches with Madame Baratinski ant] 
some other lacies, and wherever we en¬ 
tered, the ladies, without the least regard 
for their toilet, knelt down before the 
ini ages of the Virgin Mary, touching the 
floor with their foreheads, and kissing 
the image. These ladies belonged to the 
highest ranks of society. Madame Ba¬ 
ratinski had been maid o: honour to the 
empress; she was intimately acquainted 
with the literature of Germany and 
France. Such public exhibitions of de¬ 
votion are scarcely ever found in the most 
bigoted Roman Catholic countries. v he 
upper classes have in that respect sepa¬ 
rated themselves from the lower. How¬ 
ever pious they may be, they shrink 
from such striking manifestations of their 
feelings. In Russia the case is far dif¬ 
ferent. There are freethinkers, there are 
even infidels in Russia, perhaps full as 
many as in Western Europe, but they 
unconditionally, and even instinctively, 
subject themselves to the usages of their 
national Church. In this respect there 
is no difference between Russians of the 
highest and Russians of the lowest rank. 
The unity of the National Church is 
everywhere predominant.’ 

It cannot be our intention to ac¬ 
company the author on his travels 
through the wide extent of the 
Russiau empire. Our space will a! low 
us but here and there to light upon 
an interesting fact, such as the rapid 
progress of industry in many of its 
provinces. Thus we learn that in 


1339 there were 105 factories in the 
province of Jaroslaw, and that three 
years later no less than 53 factories 
had been added to that number. 
Another fact of this kind will be 
found in liaron Ilaxthauseifs re¬ 
marks on a topic which has lately 
been the subject of violent discus¬ 
sions, viz. the Siberian gold-diggings. 
The subject, as reflecting upon the 
national resources of Russia, is of 
such importance that we shall be 
excused for againquoting the authors 
own words. 

Siberia is, according to Haxthau- 
sen s opinion, a country of pat riarchal 
bliss and purity. It is Old Russia 
in the full sense of the word; a 
country of fabulous hospitality, in 
which men, brotherlike, bear the 
burden of life with one another. 
But of late years the moral condition 
of the people has been spoiled by the 
wonderful abundance of gold in the 
country. 

There are ancient legends (quoth the 
Gehetme Regierungsrath ) of a land in 
the north-east, in which griffins guard. 
Uktmenac heaps of gold. These ancient 
legends are by no means fables. All the 
eastern declivities of all the mountains 
from the Ural to Kamschatka end in 
valley* of river sand, and a handful of 
1 hut sand contains more or less of gold. 
But there are places where fabulous riches 
arc heaped up. The official returns of 
the year 1843 shew, that in that year the 
quantity c-t gold found amounted to 
480 cwt.; but the real amount of the 
gold which was found is not less than 
i 00 cwt., that is to say, double of what 
is annually gained in all the mines on 
the face of the earth. 

And yet up to the present only that 
gold has been found which the floods 
brought down, and we may ask.—Where 
is the stock which yields such splendid 
crumbs and leavings ? Do the griffins 
still guard it for a bolder and luckier 
generation than ours ? 

Gut leaving the mineral wealth of 
Russia an open question between 
Baron Haxthausen and Mr. Cobden, 
we turn to another and still more 
■ ■' 1; :! resource of the Russian 
empire: its colonies and the national 
instinct of colonization. Those in¬ 
stincts are unparalleled in tlieir 
strength and success. History knows 
of no people which so universally 
displayed a tendency to colonize. 
Proceeding from a small strip of 
land in the Waldai, the Russian na- 
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tion spread within a thousand years 
over one-seventh part of the surface 
of the whole earth. The progress of 
the ancient Germans, and of the Por¬ 
tuguese and Spaniards in their time, 
bore the character of conquests ; our 
late North American colonies pur¬ 
posed to people and reclaim waste 
and uninhabited territories. But 
the Russian colonization is the gra¬ 
dual and peaceable extension — the 
spreading of a homogeneous people 
over vast territories in their imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood. The Russian 
people of their own account, and 
without being forced to it by the 
inroads of other nations, commenced 
in the earliest times throwing out 
branchesandstriking new roots, with¬ 
out separating from the parent stem. 
Nishni Novgorod, Susdal, and Ros- 
tow, were new settlements in the 
17th century. And at earlier times, 
viz. in the 12th century, we find 
Russian colonies along the rivers of 
what is now Russia, along the 
Wolga, the Dou, and the Dnieper, in 
the south; and along the Duna, the 
Sucbona, and the Dwina, in the 
north. Indeed, the first historical 
notice we have of the Russians, is of 
their being settled on certain points 
of that immense plain between the 
Arctic and the Caspian, between the 
Ural and i lungary. So powerful 
was their nationality, that they Rus¬ 
sified the aborigines of the countries 
in which they settled. The ancient 
Finnish tribes, the Karelen, Jugreu, 
and Mordwinen—what are they now 
but empty names? and even the 
Syrians and Tsheremisses arc fast 
merging with the Russian population. 
We learn from history that the 
Russians did not at any time expel 
or exterminate the tribes whom they 
found in their colonics, but they 
amalgamated with them, and induced 
them to adopt the Russian language, 
customs, and traditions. The present 
Russian colonies are the Cossack 
settlements, and the military, Sibe¬ 
rian and foreign colonization. 

The Cossack settlements proceed 
from the vast Cossack depots of the 
Ukraine, the Don, and the Wolga, 
and are distributed on the Caspian 
and the Black Sea, in Siberia, in the 
Caucasus, and the Kuban. The 
Cossacks in the Ukraine, the Don, 
the Wolga, and in the various settle¬ 
ments, amount to a population of 


875,000 heads, with 130,000 warriors, 
all of them horsemen. 

The military colonies are in the 
western part of the Russian empire, 
in the governments o: Novgorod, 
Charkow, Chersow, Ivicw, atui Podo- 
lia, and furnish an army of 82,300 
men, horse, foot, and artillery. 

The Siberian colonization is of the 
utmost importance. Hie future 
fate oi Europe will be determined 
by its relations to the large empires 
and countries of the iuteriorof Asia, 
on the line from Lesser Asia to 
China. To this part of the world 
there are but two roads: one is 
through our bast Indian colonies, 
and ti e other is in the hands of 
Russia. That road leads through 
Siberia. Up to the present time but 
few attempts have been made for the 
opening of Inner Asia by this latter 
road. Russia is still busy with the 
affairs of Western Europe, and with 
her own consolidation ; but even her 
beginnings in Asiatic commerce, 
though comparatively few and far 
between, make her our rival in the 
markets of Persia, Bokhara, and 
China. Siberia, covering an area of 
4,800,000 square miles, that is to say 
twenty times the territory of Franee, 
is at present inhabited by about 
three millions of people, natives and 
colonists. The annual increase of 
the Siberian population, by means 
o transported convicts, averages 
10,000. The city of Omsk is the 
starting-point for the Russian trade 
with Asia. The Russian caravans 
proceed from Omsk to the interior 
of that part of the world, and tend to 
open a communication with Thibet, 
['here is no obstacle to the trade 
on the line from Orenburg to ti e 
Chinese frontier. There are scarcely 
any rivals, and while Uurooe still 
remains in happy ignorance of the 
importance of this trade, Russia is 
intent upon enlarging it, and upon 
taking possession of the valley of the 
river Amur. The possession of that 
river would facilitate the communi¬ 
cation by water between St. Peters¬ 
burg and the Pacific. 

But though statecraft ought, we, as 
private persons, are forbidden to 
* take a thought for the morrow, for 
the morrow shall take thought for 
the things of itself/ and we will there¬ 
fore turn to the present Russian 
trade with China. We have been 
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favoured with a return of that 
trade for 1839, from which it ap¬ 
pears that in that year furs to the 
value of 2,443,650 rubles banco 
were sent to China; cloths for 
3,444,710 rubles; and cottons for 
805,230 rubles. The sum realized 
by the China trade in that year 
amounted in all to 9,000,000 of 
rubles banco. This sum, compared 
with the amount realized by the 
same trade in 1824, shews an in¬ 
crease of 3,000,000, and bears witness 
to a slow but steady advance. 

The greater part of the foreign 
colonies are in the south of Russia, 
and consist of Swedes, Germans, 
Armenians, Bulgarians, Servians, 
and Wa)lachians. They arc distri¬ 
buted in 420 villages in the 10 
southern provinces, and their popu¬ 
lation amounts to 330,000. These 
colonies had in 1843 about 3,000,000 
of forest trees, 13,000,000 of vines, 
78,000 horses, 208,000 oxen and 
cows, and 105,810 sheep. The ad¬ 
vantages which the Russian Govern¬ 
ment granted to the immigrating 
foreigners were an advance upon the 
expenses of their journey, the find¬ 
ing of houses, and of provisions and 
money for the first year of their 
settling, and an advance of money 


for a certain term of years, for which 
they paid no interest. These colo¬ 
nies were consequently the cause of 
an immense outlay on the part of 
the Russian Government, but the 
whole of that sum has since been 
repaid by the colonists. 

Our space forbids us to pursue the 
subject further. We have merely 
broached it, but we are confident 
that even these small beginnings will 
serve to direct the attention of our 
readers to a question which is of such 
importance, and by no means devoid 
of interest. Amidst the gigantic 
plans which have lately been con¬ 
ceived by Russia for the transform¬ 
ation of the territorial arrangements 
of Europe, it is well worth while to 
inquire into the means which that 
empire possesses for their realization. 
We are far from sharing the appre¬ 
hensions of some people, who are 
afflicted with the modern disease of 
Russophobia, but we desire Russia 
to be known and acknowledged as 
what she is, a country of great power 
and ambition, whose most formidable 
quality lies not in itself but in 
others, viz. in the ignorance and 
the erroneous views which prevail 
on the subject of its plans, and its 
means of carrying them into effect. 


THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 

BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 


Part ML Chap. XXX. 


A BOUT twenty miles from the 
manufacturing town that our 
hero quitted in the last chapter stood 
a little village, so primitive in its 
appearance and! its inhabitants, that 
one might have fancied it had been 
accidentally le ft behind when the spirit 
of the last century tool; its departure. 
It was a corner of the rolling stone 
that had not yet rid itself o the moss 
of ages. There might still be seen 
the eccentricities of character that 
flourished so picturesquely in the 
days of ou r grand fathers ; there still 
stood fast the barriers bet ween class 
and class, that the men of those days 
regarded as insuperable, impressing 
them with reverence for those whom 
they considered their superiors, and 


with blind, unmurmuring submission 
to the state of life in which they were 
born: for they, believing in their sim¬ 
ple way that Nature had 1 terself’ placed 
steps at different heights on the ladder 
of life, sat quietly on the lowermost, 
never dreaming that arrangements 
had been made, in spite of the dame’s 
decrees, for accommodating every¬ 
body on an ingenious scaffolding 
about half-way up. 

In fact, the place was but little 
changed essentially since the times of 
which the great Mr. Ex-Parte has 
drawn such an appalling picture in 
his original History of England\ 
written to prove that the present is a 
great improvement on the past, be¬ 
cause modern shopkeepers eat better 
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dinners than the old Cavaliers, and 
cattle, which used, when Toryism 
was rampant in the land, to pick up 
a precarious subsistence on the com¬ 
mon, are now fed upon oilcake ; 
while, by the cultivation of bogs, the 
ignisfatuus has been happily banished 
from the materi 1 world. The cha¬ 
racter of that extinct animal, the 
Toi v, or political Dodo, is also set at 
rest for ever in this truly damnatory 
work : — 

The corruption which prevailed in that 
age (says this gifted rhetorician in his 
picture oi the past) seems almost in¬ 
credible in our times. The Duke of 
Marlborough strained his colossal interest 
to get a creature of his own appointed 
revenue officer, on condition of sharing 
the boot)*. At his death, the sums ac¬ 
cumulated in this way were found un¬ 
touched in the duke’s coffers. The rage 
for peculation remained undiminished to 
the end, for the last instalment of his 
Miare of the spoils, amounting to eighteen- 
pence (a larger sum then than now), was 
discovered in the pocket of the last pair 
of small-clothes he ever wore. The great 
Tory lords, in the disguise oi toll-col¬ 
lectors, levied taxes on ignorant way¬ 
farers. These they obstinately refused 
to disgorge, sheltering themselves under 
the abused privilege of peerage. The 
state of the clergy at a still later period 
may be gathered from the memoirs of a 
notorious ecclesiastic of the name of 
Adams. His biography has been written 
by a contemporary historian. The roads 
were purposely let in bad repair, in 
order that the country squires (who were 
all Tories) might take advantage of em¬ 
barrassing ruts and ravines to rob the 
mails. With the exception of running 
up at the alehouse scores for liquids that 
were never liquidated, this was their only 
recreation. Superstition took the garb 
of law. Old wo iuen were regarded legal ly 
as combustibles. Witches met the fate 
that is reserved for lucifer matches in 
our happier times : they were first 
scratched, and then burnt. 

Evidently in this neglected spot it 
would have been in vain to look for 
educated operatives decrying the 
upper classes, leaders of the people 
whispering them to eat of the tree of 
knowledge, capitalists looking for 
novel investments, ingenious adven¬ 
turers discovering new worlds of 
speculation, or other signs of national 
prosperity. The inhabitants were a 
full century behind in their politics, 
which were handed down, like the 
traditions oi savages, from father to 
son; the porch of the whitewashed 


public-house, overgrown with ivy, 
or the skittle-ground in rear of the 
house, being the abode of the oracle 
in summer, and in winter the sanded 
kitchen inside, with the great, dis¬ 
proportionate chimney, setting all of 
a ruddy glow the Avails that thus 
resounded with a faint echo of the 
feudal days. Here sat the village 
worthies, smoking their evening 

E ipes and drinking their evening ale. 

Lore the retired maltster, who now 
did nothing but encourage the trade 
he had formerly practised, delivered 
dicta on public measures and on 
skittles, from whose judgment on 
either subject there was no appeal. 
Here the cobbler, who was also 
ferret - breeder, badger - baiter, ami 
poacher; and the smith — another 
pluralist, for he was also dog-fancier 
and pugilist, both of whom seemed 
to practise their trades only in the 
interims of these more congenial vo¬ 
cations—concocted sporting-matches, 
subject to the opinion of the great 
authority before-mentioned ; here the 
one-armed carrier, who had lost his 
limb in a threshing-machine, hut 
who, when he was drunk—that is to 
say, during six-sevenths of his ex¬ 
istence —fancied he had l>ccn deprived 
of it honourably in a sea-fight, drank 
himself diurnally into incoherence, 
and afterwards reeled up the short, 
wide street, attended by a crowd of 
boys, to whom he asserted that he 
was Admiral Lord Nelson, the cir¬ 
cumstance of his mutilation favouring 
the hallucination, and being, indeed, 
the only point of resemblance be¬ 
tween himself and the naval hero; 
while the village constabulary 7 , effi¬ 
ciently comprised in the person of a 
short, thin old shoemaker, who was 
also crier, looked on with sympathy, 
rather than reprobation, expressed in 
his air. Indeed, his irregularities 
shocked nobody, except an old Lodv, 
resident in a long, low, respectable 
house, with deep casements, standing 
at one end of the village, separated 
from the street by a row of Lom¬ 
bardy poplars, and a flower-garden 
behind them. At about the same 
hour every evening her maid, who 
had lived with her from time imme¬ 
morial, always came up stairs to say, 
‘If you please, missis, Harry llowe’s 
drunk again ;* whereupon her mistress 
would look out of the w indow in her 
mob-cap, and express great horror 
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and wonder at Mr. Rowe's immoral¬ 
ity, as she bad done on si in i lar occasions 
dbuly for about five-and-twenty years. 

At t he other end o f the street stood 
an old castle which had once held 
mailed and buff-coated warriors. 
Helmet and cuirass had flashed in 
the morning sun that shone on 
the battlements above which now 
were seen the red uniform and classic 
shako of a modern sentry, while the 
culverins that then scowled through 
the embrasures had been replaced by 
the iron 12-pounders of our days. 
Similar incongruities appeared else¬ 
where ; the broad arrow was cut side 
by side with the ancient eoat-of-arms 
above the dark gateway, in whose 
upper jaw grinned the iron teeth of 
a portcullis that had rusted in its 
frame, and stuck there like the den¬ 
til rice of some defunct but once for¬ 
midable monster. The castle keep 
was ignobly filled with blankets and 
bedding, mops, brooms, and candles, 
for the use of the garrison; and the 
massy dungeons beneath, made by our 
stern old ancestors as graves for their 
living captives, where many men had 
groaned their soub away, was also a 
receptacle for barrack stores. Behind 
the quaint old grated windows, placed 
irregularly in the building, were seen 
muslin blinds and chintz curtains, 
that looked strangely modern — like 
a false front on a wrinkled forehead. 

Entering any one of the rooms, the 
inside like the outside was somewhat 
incongruous. The new door con¬ 
trasted with the strong arch above, 
and the thick stone walls around it; 
a gas-pipe hung from the oak-beamed 
roof; and ti e wide chimney, where 
forest logs once roared and famed, 
being found altogether too extrava¬ 
gant for tunes w r hen the ordnance 
estimates are so sharply looked after, 
had been partially bricked up and 
fitted with a grate whose dimensions 
quite obviated the objection, as it 
held rather less coal than the shovel 
that supplied it. 

In such an apartment was our hero 
seated about three weeks after arriving 
i;i this his new quarter. Adhering 
to his resolution of strict economy 
he provided no luxuries for his ha¬ 
bitation, and, with the exception of 
two chairs, a table, and a little iron 
bedstead in one corner, the room 
was bare of furniture; unless some 
packing-cases, ostentatiously ranged 


round the walls by his retainer, Mr. 
Hubbard, to look like upholstery, 
and some cloaks, coats, and other 
garments, hung up with intention of 
compensating for the absence of 
drapery so as to lend it the aspect of 
a second-hand clothes -shop, could be 
considered as such. He was seated on 
one of the chairs, balancing himself 
backward, to the extreme risk of its 
two ricketty legs, liis hands plunged 
deep in the pockets of his shooting- 
jacket, and himself plunged deep in 
thought. 

He was thinking that he was, be¬ 
yond doubt, the most unfortunate 
creature breathing; that there was 
nothing in the world worth living 
for; that life had no object for him, 
from which he drew the corollary 
that it could have none for anybody 
else; a conclusion which it is not 
unusual for blase philosophers to 
arrive at. He had been conducted 
to it by a long avenue of gloomy 
meditation. First, he had bemoaned 
his professional disappointments; 
next, his uncle’s displeasure, and the 
consequent destruction of his projects 
for attaining immediate celebrity, had 
further depressed him ; then his debts 
hung like a great millstone round 
his neck, plunging him deeper in 
despondency; lastly, the remem¬ 
brance of his fiual interview with 
Miss Gay, kept alive by frequent 
letters from that affectionate young 
lady, professing an ardent attach¬ 
ment, and requiring a reciprocation 
thereof, quite overwhelmed him. 

That his sorrows had really af¬ 
fected his spirits was evident from 
an open letter that lay on the table 
beside him, part of which we will 
take the liberty of reading:— 

Tell me your griefs, my son (said the 
vicar), openly and honestly as to your 
friend, for griefs you have. At your age 
the unclouded spirit laughs by heart, and 
not by rote, and i could detect a forced 
smile in every line of your hist letter. 

But his troubles were not of a 
nature to be confided to the vicar; 
neither had he any companion at 
hand to share them with him; for 
the only other officer in the place 
was Captain Larry, a married man, 
who inhabited a little cottage in the 
village, and who was not exactly the 

S erson for an adviser, though John 
_ad found him very friendly. Larry 
had married early for love, with no 
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money, his wife’s dowry being equal 
to his"own fortune. As is usual in 
such cases the union had been pro¬ 
lific, and the captain’s quiver was 
full. But this circumstance, which 
would have made him an invaluable 
member of society in Van Diemen’s 
Land and a thriving one in the back- 
woods of America, had rendered his 
military life a constant struggle to 
keep his head above water. There 
was a rumour that he had once been 
a gay, jovial fellow, a crack rider 
across country, and a ast bowler at 
cricket. Old Kcllick had scores of 
legends about him, most of them 
tending to traduce his early moral 
character, and would mourn him as a 
good fellow spoilt. But though all 
remnants of the dashing subaltern 
had been long since domesticated out 
of him, it may be doubted, even sup- 
posing him so much to be pitied as 
the ma jor thought, whether the ma¬ 
jor was the proper iierson to pity 
him. Ilis hopes had withered, doubt¬ 
less; but not one fibre of his heart, 
which put forth a fresh affectionate 
shoot towards each successive young 
Larry that appeared to tax his in¬ 
come and his paternal feeling's. 
When John, on arriving in the vil¬ 
lage, first met him coming from the 
morning parade, he had imagined 
there was something sour in the ex¬ 
pression of his features. Careworn 
his face was, certainly, with frequent 
meditations on the hard geometrical 
problem of making both ends meet, 
and the analogous algebraic one of 
adapting a fixed income to an in¬ 
creasing ratio of demands upon it, 
future progeny being the unknown 
quantity; but to see him clear up 
suddenly as he crossed the threshold 
and a troop of b is t lescendants rushed 
upon him, clambering on his back, 
holding on filially by his whiskers 
and ears, one of them driving him 
round the room with his sash for a 
bridle, while an outrider pranced in 
front upon his sword, of which he 
had been deprived for equestrian 
purposes immediately on his entrance, 
— to mark the gaiety of so much of 
his face as was to be seen for child¬ 
ren, no one would have supposed 
that mutton had that day risen a 
penny a-pound. 

Mrs. Larry was a good, motherly 
little bod 3 % a capital manager, a chro¬ 
nicler o small beer and a sucklcr of 


infant Larries; become, from fre¬ 
quent marches and shifting of quar¬ 
ters and packings up, much more 
like a soldier’s wife than Larry be¬ 
like a soldier. She was privy to ail 
regimental and company proceedings 
knew when the route was to be ex¬ 
pected, and when at head-quarters 
would call theyou ngsters who lounged, 
in 01 a morning when they knew not 
what else was to be done, and came 
here in mere desperation, thirsting 
for excitement, by their surnanK* 
only, as 4 Dingle ’ and 4 i'uddicomhe.' 
Her husband, also, she called dim¬ 
ply ‘Larry’ to everybody, so that 
strangers sometimes imagined it an 
endearing diminutive of a Christian 
name. She kept his uniform in 
buttons and free from boles, and 
always had his breakfast ready in 
time for parade, so that Larry was 
persuaded that she was his guardian 
angel, and lie never could nave got 
on without her; not reflecting that, 
in the absence of a wife, he could 
scarcely have been hampered with a 
large family. 

As for the children, a daily mira¬ 
cle of loaves and fishes took place in 
that house. What was to become of 
them when they gr ew up—bow they 
were to be absorbed into society, is *, 
question too speculative and hopeless 
to be entered upon here. 

At first the young Larries were 
very shy with John, regarding hhn 
furtively from a distance, and re¬ 
sisting doggedly, with their fingers in 
their mouths, all attempts of their 
mamma to drag them up in order 
that they might shake hands with 
him. This reserve proved only of 
temporary duration, for at the next 
visit they scrambled up his legs, cut 
buttons off his uniform, and took 
liberties with 1 is hair and feature? us 
if he had been a magnified doll and 
rocking-horse in one* brought there 
solely for their pleasure and conve¬ 
nience, and entirely insensible to 
pain ; also demanding immediate and 
explicit answers to the most start¬ 
ling queries delivered in batches- 
which individually posed John, and 
collectively might have bothered 
(Ed i pus. 

Any arrival in the village, even 
the common one of a fresh baby 
added to the community by Mr?. 
Sparrow, the curate’s wife, who had 
eighteen children before she was six* 
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aml-thirty, was a subject of interest, 
and John's bad excited a good deal of 
attention. The old lady that lived 
behind the poplars used to pity that 
poor young officer who passed the 
window every evening on his lonely 
■walk, and seemed to nave nobody to 
speak to; the daughter of the mau 
that kept the only public library in 
the village ( where Waverley was the 
latest work), whose imagination was 
rendered highly sensitive by a con¬ 
stant perusal of fictions popular in 
the last century, found something 
interesting in the sadness of his 
aspect, causing him to appear to her 


in dreams, and had sent him an 
anonymous note like a valentine ; 
the half-pay officer, who had used up 
all his old listeners, and wanted 
sadly to procure a new one, burned 
to get hold of his button. Mr. 
Hubbard underwent numerous ques¬ 
tionings from the frequenters of the 
alehouse, with whom a similarity of 
taste had caused him to contract a 
speedy friendship, and in his narra¬ 
tions our hero loomed largely on the 
auditors in ali the imposing vague¬ 
ness that the most recondite epithets 
in the language could bestow. 


Chap. XXXI. 


John was by no means the sort of 
fellow to sit mid bemoan his evil lot 
without trying to remedy it. After 
much consideration, literature seemed 
the only available means, and as he 
had always entertained a secret idea 
that he could write something start¬ 
lingly original, he thought he couldn’t 
do better than begin at once. Ac¬ 
cordingly he set to work, and 
spoilt a good deal of paper without 
producing any results worth men¬ 
tioning. He tried various ways of 
accounting for his want of success, 
some of them very ingenious, but 
fabed to hit upon the right one. 
The fact is, John had nothing to 
■write about—a circumstance which 
has caused the failure of many deserv¬ 
ing authors, though a vast number 
seem to get on very well in spite ol it. 

Tired of sitting in profitless medi¬ 
tation, as he appeared in the last 
chapter, he rose at last, and went 
forth to see if a walk would inspire 
him with any idea capable of being 
turned to account, since a protracted 
inspection of his own grate and fire¬ 
place had failed to do so. Passing 
out of the arched gateway, he hur¬ 
ried into the street to avoid the 
barrack-master, whom he saw bear¬ 
ing down upon him from a distance, 
on prosing thoughts intent, and sub¬ 
sequently dived down an alley to 
escape the half-pay officer, whom he 
saw impending at a shop-door, be¬ 
hind which he was wont to lurk in 
ambush for the unwary, while the 
barrack-master incautiously pressing 
on in pursuit fell right into his jaws. 

A deep lane, lined in spring with 
wild flowers, but now ankle-deex> in 


dead leaves fallen from the over¬ 
shadowing hedgerows, led to a breezy 
common, where John was driven 
into momentary frenzy by flushing 
a snipe, and presented his walking- 
stick instinctively like a gun as the 
grey, so itary bird flew off, uttering 
a low ‘ tchick ! tchick !’ of defiance. 
Notwithstanding his desponding con¬ 
viction that there was nothing worth 
living for, the beating of his heart, 
as the snipe rose, told that all the 
sportsman was awake in his breast; 
for, despite his turn for philoso¬ 
phizing, our poor inconsistent hero 
knew no greater happiness than 
trudging ali day in the midst of a 
dreary horizon of bog, and heath, 
and such-like unprofitable spots of 
earth, for the sake of knocking over 
a dozen birds, which, when the re¬ 
peal of the game - laws shall have 
established a free trade in snipe, will 
not be worth eightcenpenee. 

en such small matters can 
rouse one's enthusiasm, there must 
be much ol that superabundant and 
impertinent vitality lending existence 
the illusory charm which it appears 
to be the object of the great practical 
men of the time to destroy. But 
John had it in excess, and stood fol¬ 
lowing the snipe with his eye till he 
had marked it down, feeling more 
than half-inclined to go back for his 
double-barrel (with which imple¬ 
ment his organ of destructiveness 
was so closely associated that it might 
be termed a barrel-organ ) till a stout, 
elderly gentleman, armed for the 
field, whom he had not before ob¬ 
served, approached the spot, preceded 
by a brace of dogs, and attended by 
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his gamekeeper. The white dog 
pointed — the liver - coloured one 
backed him beautifully. The snipe 
ro9e, the old gentleman let fly a 
barrel that winged him at forty 
yards; and John, much relieved at 
seeing justice thus done on the bird, 
walked onward with a sigh. 

Crossing the heath, he came on a 
wood first skirted and afterwards 
threaded by the path. This he ol¬ 
io wed till it brought him to a small 
ivy-covered lodge, and, meeting with 
no otetruction from the fat old 
janitress, passed through the gates 
into a park, where beneath the 
clumps of oak and chestnut scattered 
deer were feeding. A sudden break 
in the woods disclosed a house, grey 
and massive, standing at some dis¬ 
tance on a swell, and relieved by a 
dark green and brown background 
of trees. The building was in half- 
a-dozen different styles—a sort of 
compendium of English baronial ar¬ 
chitecture, with here an Elizabethan 
gable, there a still earlier turret, 
peering from behind a broad irregu¬ 
lar front of the time of the first 
Georges. John stood under a spread¬ 
ing oak to admire the scene, which 
was seen just then to its greatest 
advantage, for the more salient points 
of the structure were on one side 
gilded richly by the ruddy, level 
sunshine, and seemed as if inlaid on 
the dusky woods behind. Suddenly 
lie became aware of approaching 
horses, and turning, saw a lady and 
gentleman cantering over the turf 
towards him. Between hint and 
them a small rail, behind a narrow 
ditch, intervened, with a gate in the 
midst, towards which the gentleman 
rode in order to open it ; but his 
fair companion never altering her 
course, made at the rail, sitting 
straight and easy, and with a light 
touch of her whip caused her horse 
to clear both it and the ditch. I tim¬ 
ing in her saddle, she looked back 
laughing and waving her hand at 
her escort, a fine-looking, rather 
elderly man, who smiled and shook 
his head, hut suddenly cal led to her 
to pull up, for her horse, still canter¬ 
ing, had carried her unawares be¬ 
neath the low branches of the oak. 
Already one of these had rudely 
torn the veil from her hat, and a 
still lower one impending close 
seemed certain to sweep lier, half- 


blinded by the first leafy encounter, 
from her seat, when Jonn, hitherto 
hidden by the trunk, leapt forward, 
and catching the animal's bead, threw 
him hack on his haunches. This 
piece of gallantry he did not, how¬ 
ever, perform unscathed, for the 
horse’s hoof came down on Ids foot 
in such* a way as to cause him to 
limp considerably as he emerged 
from beneath the tree, leading forth 
the animal by the bridle. 

‘ You really must he more care¬ 
ful, you little madcap,’ said her 
companion, who now rode up. 4 1 
trust you are not hurt. But this 
young gentleman seems to have suf¬ 
fered some injury. Did the horse 
touch vou, sir ?’ 

At the moment the question was 
put John was busy bowing to Miss 
Basnet, for she was the fair eques¬ 
trian whom he had at first failed to 
recognize in her riding costume. 

‘ It is Mr. Eaunce, papa,’ she said : 
‘ Frederick Trant’s friend. But, 
good heavens! you really are hurt 
—look at his foot.’ 

* Nothing at all—a trifie—don’t 
think of it, I entreat,’ said John, 
looking down at the extremity al¬ 
luded to. The upper leather of his 
boot was torn halt otf, exhibiting the 
stocking beneath stained with blood. 

4 Ah, bless me, 1 Lord Aventayle 
said, bending over his horse to look 
at it, 4 that really looks a bad cut— 
it is impossible you can walk. Here,’ 
continued he, dismounting, ‘get on 
my horse, a-id ride up to the house 
as last as you can—we will have 
it seen to directly. No excuses, I 
beg/ 

John protested in vnin that he 
could walk quite well, and ww 
obliged at Inst to submit to be as¬ 
sisted into the saddle by his lord- 
ship. 

‘ i'rant wrote me about vou some 
days since, and I intended calling at 
the castle to-morrow,’ he said, when 
John was mounted. ‘It distresses 
ine that the acquaintance has com- 
inenced so unpleasantly lor you. 
Hide with him, Eleanor, and tell 
them to hel p him upstairs.' 

They rode off together, leaving 
his lordship to follow. Miss Basnet 
expressed much sympathy for John's 
injury, and gratitude for the assist¬ 
ance lie had rendered her. 

‘ Even on so short an acquaint- 
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ence I have a favour to ask,’ said 
she: * and yet, in doing so, I shall 
make } r ou think ill of me for having 
any secrets from my father. But t 
do not wish him to know of mv 

w 

visit to your uncle, and beg you not 
to allude to it.' 

John promised of course, and 
waited in expectation of hearing 
something more respecting the visit 
that had so puzzled him; but she 
did not again address him till they 
reached the house; so he rode 
alongside unconsciously admiring her 
graceful shape, and the grave sweet¬ 
ness of her face, quaintly framed in 
the brim of her hat and the dark, 
heavy braids of her brown hair, and 
the rounded, noble neck springing 
shaftlike from the narrow collar, till 
they arrive* L n11 he door. Here a ser¬ 
vant came to assist John to alight and 
walk upstairs, when his hurt being 
examined, was found to require no 
aid more scientific than the house¬ 
keeper's ; but as it would prevent 
him from walking for some days, a 
messenger was despatched to acquaint 
Captain Larry with the cause of his 
absence, and to procure some neces¬ 
sary articles of dress, for Lord Aven- 
tavle insisted that he should remain 

Chap. 


at Basnet House till his foot was 
well again. 

So here, in a great arm-chair, in 
a tapestried chamber quite as antique 
as his own abode, and infinitely more 
luxurious, John sat ruminating till 
the messenger returned. Everything 
around spoke of lormer days; knights 
and dames, in quaint dresses and 
quainter attitudes, smiled fixedly in 
worsted; the bed carved into fat, 
little cupids, intermingled with stiff 
figures in ruffs and gowns, and oc¬ 
cupying a larger area than his for¬ 
mer barrack-room, seemed altogether 
too comfortable and grand for a 
bachelor; and the frame of the large 
mirror, before which he sat at hisi 
toilette, attracted quite as much of 
his attention as his own image re¬ 
flected therein. Over the door, a 
brown, old painting, represented 
some ancestress of the family, with 
stomacher and powdered head, dand¬ 
ling a fat, smiling baby, which must 
in the course of nature have died a 
century or so ago, respecting whose 
former life and adventures John im¬ 
mediately invented a romance, and 
had got it comfortably married and 
settled by the time the emissary ar¬ 
rived from the village. 

XXXII. 


Men do tlicir broken weapons rather use 
Timn their bare hands.— Othello. 


Lord Aventayle was about fifty,— 
tall, thin, and pale, with Keen, steady 
eyes, a high forehead, and symme¬ 
trical aquiline features,—such a face 
as might have looked forth from be¬ 
neath the vizor of a Xorman helmet. 
At college he had greatly signalized 
himself, carrying off honours and 
writing prize poems. These promises 
of future distinction he had not ful¬ 
filled. Trie tine intellect had rusted 
in the sheath; the proud, lofty nature, 
that, in the feudal days, would have 
ruled all around with mild, because 
acknowledged supremacy, disdained 
combat with assailants of ignoble 
grade, and stood aloof in contemptu¬ 
ous indifference. Wealth and rank, 
to which the ambitious poor look as 
distant, dream - like ends, to be 
achieved with painful toil, were given 
him to start with — acquirements 
he possessed — but he looked down 
from his eminence with folded arms. 
His contempt for the assertors of 


doctrines that sap the foundations of 
his order w’as unspeakable and un¬ 
spoken. Scorning the foe he scorned 
defence; and, confiding implicitly in 
the vis inertia: of aristocracy, sat 

Canute-like to watch the waves of 

# 

progression. 

Of the influence that his property 
gave him he made but little use; 
but he had not abused his advantages 
— quite the contrary. When he 
levelled his gun a hare was no better 
than a roll of dabbled fur, or a 
pheasant than a bunch of bloody 
leathers. It is fortunate for the 
nation when such men take this 
turn; when those in an elevated po¬ 
sition tli^is lounge on their pedestals. 
For they might exercise a vast ob¬ 
structing influence; surrounded with 
the halo that still attends rank and 
lineage, and having leisure and op¬ 
portunity to add substance to the 
illusion, they might be formidable 
obstacles in the onw'ard path. Sus- 
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tained by their etforts, Conservatism, 
that empty shade, might have been 
still a reality. But energy is mo¬ 
nopolized by the earnest workers who 
are ever up and doing, still keeping 
up the motion that attracts the public 
eye; while their opponents have 
presented the hopeful spectacle of a 
man in armour tilting with a steam- 
engine. 

1 Where’s this Amazon, this Boa- 
clicea, that rides rough-shod over our 
men-of-war ?’ said a jovial voice just 
entering the drawing-room, whither 
John had limped in a slipper, and was 
now seated by the lire talking to Miss 
Basnet and her father. * Ah, there 
she is,’ continued the proprietor of 
the voice, making his appearance, 
a portly, blue-eyed gentleman, with 
a ruddy 'ace, tierce but good-na¬ 
tured, beaming from amid his white 
hair, in whom John recognized at 
once the snipe-shooting hero and 
General Oidcastle,—"here she is, not 
half so formidable as one would fancy 
to hear of her deeds ; and her vic¬ 
tim too, I declare’ (bowing to John). 
■ < ■ lad to see you, sir, but I don't 
like the look of that slipper; it seems 
to bid me remember mine enemy, the 
gout. I’m afraid I’ve kept you wait¬ 
ing. Here’s dinner, I think;’ and, 
tucking Miss Basnet under his arm, 
lie walked oli’, leaving John (who, to 
say the truth, felt a little awe at 
being thus brought into contact with 
a peer o! the realm) to follow with 
Lord Aventayle. 

4 Your uncle came in rather un¬ 
expectedly, and carried off the prize,’ 
said the General to John during 
dinner ; 4 1 thought we were going 
to walk over for it.’ 

4 But in that case you would have 
lost the pleasure of soliciting all those 
respectable citizens for their votes,’ 
observed Lord Aventayle. ‘ It must 
have been truly delightful to go 
about laying yourself under obliga¬ 
tions or submitting to refusals from 
the unwashed.’ 

* Why, sir,’ said the General, * if I 
hadn’t been one of the best-tempered 
fellows breathing, I never could have 
gone through that canvass as I did. 
1 shook hands with more than forty 
enfranchised cobblers, till the ex¬ 
tremities of my fingers were wax- 
ends ; satisfied an inquisitive draper, 
who thirsted to know my age and 
where I was born, on both those 


heads; and told a tailor of an in¬ 
quiring mind what my income was— 
how much of it was in the fund*, 
and how much in landed property, 
i only lost patience once, when a 
pious patten-maker—a fellow that 
makes clogs for old women—asked 
first, if I had ever been in action '? 
secondly, was I ever wounded ? 
thirdly, would I shew him the place 1" 

—reminded me of Uncle To- 

ahem! — the rascal got tairly the 
better of my patience so far, that I 
rapped out a warm expression. Miss 
Eleanor; whereupon the sanctified 
snufiler turned up his eyes, begged 
1 would leave his shop, and went to 
vote for the enemy.* 

* How you and Frank could stoop 
to solicit the scoundrel is more than 
I can understand,’ said Lord Aven¬ 
tayle. ‘And for wl at? for the ho¬ 
nour of being their representative, 
forsooth — of representing opinions 
that would have done credit to one 
of Cromwell’s parliament—for the 
honour of being the mouthpiece of 
confederated malecontents and ras¬ 
cally agitators, who, ha\ mg nothing 
to lose, not even character, wish to 
see the coach upset, because they 
will have a chance of getting some¬ 
thing in the scramble.’ 

*’ Tis all very well for you here¬ 
ditary legislators to talk in that way.’ 
retorted the General; ‘ but unless all 
true men are content, like yon, to 
wrap themselves in calm, frosty con¬ 
tempt of their antagonists, what is 
to be done ? We must fitiht the 
ragamuffins with what weapons come 
to hand.’ 

4 Why fight them at all ? ’ said his 
lordship. 4 Leave them to amuse 
themselves with kicking against the 
pricks.’ 

4 Ah, there now is your mistake,’ 
returned the General; ‘you think the 
fellows are of no consequence, but 
they make bead faster than you, sit¬ 
ting aloft here in your eyrie, sur¬ 
rounded by your defunct ancestors 
and your respectful tenantry, think 
for. Sir, I thought as you do till 
I went canvassing the other day. 
Why, those fellows in that manu¬ 
facturing borough think of noblemen 
and gentlemen as Jack Cade did; 
love poachers and rebels from their 
souls; and when demagogues lift up 
their voices among them, you’ve no 
idea what attention they command. 
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ril tell you what, Aventayle’—and 
the General compressed his lips and 
looked as sagacious as if he were 
actually propounding a novel senti¬ 
ment — * I’ll tell you what, the ten¬ 
dency of the times is posi 
mocratic.’ 

1 lere he thrust his hands into his 
waistcoat pockets, and leaning hack 
in his chair, looked fiercely at Lord 
Aventayle, as if his lordship had 
been transparent, and there were a 
democrat standing somewhere behind 
him. 

Lord Aventayle shrugged liis 
shoulders. 4 Let me send you some 
pheasant,’ said he. 

4 You see, tis all very well to take 
it coolly,’ the General went on, 4 but 
what will you say when you open 
your eyes some day and find those 
fellows have it all their own way— 
that people don’t care about rank, 
and family, and all that sort of thing 
any longer?* 

4 When I see the English so 
changed, I shall think 1 igland 
scarcely worth living in,’ said his 
lordship. 

“Ah, the deuce take non-resist¬ 
ance,’ returned the General, hastily. 
4 Why, there's Miss Eleanor, if I may 
judge from her flushing cheek, and 
her eye sparkling, if possible, a 
thought brighter than usual,—ready 
to charge the canaille cap-a-pie , and 
lance in rest, with 4 Aymez loyant&P 
for a war-cry; and, judging again 
from looks, I should say she need 
not seek far for a companion in arms, 
—eh, Mr. Faunce ?’ 

4 To the death, sir,’ said John, 
smiling, but quite in earnest. 

4 Ah, ) wish I could sec a proper 
spirit in our youngsters,’ quoth the 
General. ‘If Frank only had my 
convictions, or I his brains, we should 
make a respectable thinker between 
us.’ 

4 Pity Nell wasn’t a boy,’ said his 
lordship, laughing; ‘she would have 
made a more enthusiastic aristocrat 
than Frank, who is altogether a de¬ 
generate scion.’ 

John thought her quite as well as 
she was. ‘Pardon me, my ord, I 
see no reason to quarrel with Na¬ 
ture's arrangement,’ said he. 

4 1 shall find no fault with it 
either,* said Miss Basnet; ‘but I 
fear I must be so unfilial as to side 
with the General. The picturesque 



spirit of the old times seems to me 
worth fighting for, though I know 
nothing o ( the imminent danger 
which the General apprehends.’ 

John recollected the speech he had 
overheard from her at the election, 
and thought that, exposed to the in¬ 
fluence of her unconscious Toryism, 
a Progressionist! of susceptible tem¬ 
perament might be in danger of 
abandoning his opinions. But Lis 
own were as yet too unformed to 
permit him to trust them to the 
winds and waves of discussion, so lie 
preferred talking to his fair neigh¬ 
bour on less doubtful subjects. He 
found her conversant with lore of an 
unusual kind — our earlier poets, 
dramatists, and chroniclers, in parti¬ 
cular, seemed to have occupied her 
attention. John had all her in¬ 
formation and something more, and 
had read these authors by the aid of 
a different light from that which for 
her shed a reverend lustre on the 
page—antiquity itself could scarce 
disarm his criticism; but as lie was 
at this period more intent upon dis¬ 
playing his own knowledge and 
opinions than extracting those of his 
listener’s, he had the conversation a 
good deal to himself, and was satis¬ 
fied he made a very good figure on 
ground of her choosing. 

John's thoughts strayed after her 
when she had left the table, and 
though the general resumed his 
jeremiad, he paid but little attention 
to it. Excusing himself from drink¬ 
ing any more wine, under pretence 
of fearing to inflame his foot, lie 
managed to get a few minutes’ start 
of them to the drawing-room, whi¬ 
ther he was guided by the sound of a 
piano giving utterance to an old 
English ballad tunc. It was played 
so tastefully and touchingly that 
John entered softly in hopes that he 
might not interrupt the performance, 
but Miss Basnet ceased on hearing 
his step. 

4 1 feel a little afraid of you,’ she 
said, taking a seat near him, ‘be¬ 
cause you are Frederick I rant’s 
friend, and be is very fastidious in 
bestowing that title. My fancy has 
already endowed you with some very 
majestic attributes.’ 

4 Is Trant himself so terrible?’ said 
John. 

1 No—1 don’t mind him, clever as 
he is, because I have been used to 
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talk with him almost ever since I 
can remember. But I believe others 
complain of a sense of superiority 
involuntarily bet ayed by his man¬ 
ner, though I and you know he 
must be quite unaware of it. People 
call him sarcastic and proud, when 
he is only indifferent. Ilad I ob¬ 
served these symptoms in you I 
should have retired altogether into 
my shell.’ 

* Then you have seen a great deal 
of him,’ said John, wishing to turn 
the conversation from himsel for 
with those steady bright eyes fixed 
on him he did not feel sufficiently at 
ease to discuss his own peculiarities 
impartially. 

‘ Yes; he often spent a whole va¬ 
cation here, and I remember as a 
child looking forward with great 
glee to his and Frank’s arrival from 
school — it was something to be 
thought about weeks beforehand. 
It was he who, by precept and 
example, gave me a taste for the 
antique lore you will find the library 
stocked with, and I found it so plea¬ 
sant to have in my rides and walks, 


and my idle moods, a living ency¬ 
clopaedia at hand ready to pour 
forth stores of pleasant information 
at my wish, that it is no wonder a 
positive cloud seemed to come down 
and settle upon the house when they 
left/ 

Here John ceasing to listen fell 
into a reverie called up by her 
words. ‘ Was it possible that she 
cousd have been thus intimate with 
Trant, thus aware of bis fine qua¬ 
lities and capable of appreciating 
them, without falling in love with 
him? Was it possible that Trant, 
notwithstanding his heartwhole de¬ 
meanour, was in love with her ? 
And was it not in any case doubly 
kind in Trant to relinquish the 
society of his friends at Basnet 
House merely to extricate him from 
his embarrassments—an act of self- 
sacrifice which he felt he iiad only 
half appreciated until now, and had 
not been sufficiently grateful for ?’ 
This train of reflection continued till 
the entrance of the General and Lord 
Aventayle put a stop to the tite-ii- 
tf te lor the evening. 


Coap. XXXIIL 


That the next week of John’s ex¬ 
istence passed agreeably at Basnet 
House appears from a letter he wrote 
to Trant, in which, after describing 
the unexpected mode of his introduc¬ 
tion, he went on,— 

Far from regretting the damage done 
to my foot, ] have borne the it diction 
with the fortitude of a philosopher and 
the resignation of a Christian. I never 
thought to rejoice at captivity, but have 
been mewed up here these seven days 
more like a canar y than a prisoned eagle, 
flapping my wings, hopping on my perch, 
and chit ping inwardly in great exultation. 
For compare my situation, confined, bat- 
like, in my hollow tree at the old castle, 
living like an animal—and a stupid ani¬ 
mal, too- -eating, sleeping, and waking in 
one dull round, only broken by an oc¬ 
casional retrospect of unsatisfactory fol¬ 
lies (you don't know half the serious 
absurdity I have been guilty of), and now 
transferred of a sudden with theatrical 
celerity to a scene which has as many 
historical associations without the mildew, 
and all the antiquity without the cobwebs; 
haunted, too, by a spirit, the genius of 
the place. 

She is sitting opposite me now (I write 
this in the library), working at a sketch 


of her own designing, an incident in 
Froissart . She has strange sympathies 
with the chivalrous, and would, in a 
former age, have buckled her lover’s 
armour, and sent him forth in God's 
name to come bock victorious, or else on 
his shield ; and, to say truth, I would 
have done much in winning my spurs 
at her bidding. She is in excellent 
keeping with the scenes around,—the 
old house, old pictures, old books, old 
furniture, cast one back into romantic, 
middle-age reverie, which she tends t>» 
heighten, while one of our garrison heller 
would completely destroy it. 

Very religious she is, too, as I noticed 
on Sunday, regarding her, I’m afraid, 
more than the service as she stood be¬ 
neath the great arched window painted 
with the family anus, in the old church 
which, two centuries siuce, was doubtless 
as venerable in appearance as at this day; 
even then its buttressed walls must have 
been clad as thickly as now in Time’s 
green livery, the ivy. Visions of old 
must, for her, float in the dim and re¬ 
ligious light of the place. Norman priors 
bearing her name have passed to worship 
beneath the ancient, wide-arched porch, 
whose bodies, then so portly, now mere 
handsfull of dust, lie under the broad slabs 
of the pavement; and ages ago, before 
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men ': a cl learned to question the grounds 
of their belief, and asked no other cri¬ 
terion of its truth than that their fa¬ 
thers had held it before them, her an¬ 
cestors stood beneath these massive 
arches, and offered their prayers to those 
unknown powers, dimly seen through 
the mi>ts of superstition and imposture, 
whom they termed God and our Lady. 

General Oldcastle, who accompanied 
us, was very devout, and stood up during 
a great part of the service, looking round, 
like another Sir Roger de Coverley, to 
see that the congregation was attentive. 
He repeated the responses in a loud 
voice, and frowned a little boy in the 
opposite pew, whose regards were too 
intently fixed on his blue waistcoat, into 
a state of great terror and uneasiness. 
* People, nowadays/ he whispered to 
me coming out of church, * haven't half 
the religion- feeling they used to have, 
by Jove, sir.’ 

This visit to church has been the only 
break in the pleasant monotony of my 
days here. I am left much to my own 
devices, for mine host and the General 
are usually absent between breakfast and 
dinner, engaged in sporting or walking 
about the property; and Miss Basnet 
spends but a few' hours of each day in the 
library, where I establish myself, to revel 
in the society of Elizabethan writers— 
seeing me on such excellent terms with 
these, the family Have less scruple in 
leaving me alone. It is a fancy of Lord 
Aventayle’s that music sounds sweetest 
in the twilight, and he has had a piano 
placed in the library, that Ms daughter 
may play to him when it gets too dark 
to read. An evening or two since i had 
been lounging over a volume of Bacon, 
and, when I could see the page no 
longer, rambled off into long lanes of 
speculation, branching from some of his 
roads of thought. The blaze of the fire 
sprung up fitfully, brightening the walls 
and ceiling, reddening the leather backs 
of the books, and, after bringing some 
grim ancestor suddenly nut of the dark 
picture, leaving him to sink back again 
into the brown shadow of the wall. I 
was roused by Miss Basnet’s entrance— 
she did not see me, seated as I was in 
the deep recess of the window, and half- 
hidden by the heavy curtain, but pro¬ 
ceeding straight to the piano, began to 
sing to a quaint old ballad tune the fol¬ 
lowing verses, which 1 had composed in 
a moment of extreme sentimentality, and 
given her in another of extreme confi¬ 
dence and open-heartedness. Here they 
are—you must read them, for you it was 
that supplied me with the idea of the 
imaginary hero of them. Something like 
him you are, and more like you might 
be, if you would. I call them 


The Poet's Want. 

Wherefore sad and lone the gifted ? 
What can life afford more sweet ? 

Wondering eyes to him are lifted, 
Hearts are prostrate at Ms feet. 

In his limning words, enchanted 
Start to life the streams, the trees ; 

Or the forest, dark and haunted, 
Shudders in the moaning breeze. 

Or the tumult of a battle 

In a line that rings like steel, 

Dins the fancy—corslets rattle, 

Lances shiver, trumpets peal. 

Then he speaks of hove—his musing 
Takes at that a saddened tone ; 

Soft regret his thoughts suffusing, 
Makes his hidden yearning known. 

Through the land Ins words are ringing. 
Nations hear the poet’s thought, 

Glory, not sweet comfort, bringing, 
They but echo—answering naught. 

Full of sympathies, yet lonely, 

Past him thus the years shall sli| 

Till he love, his great gifts only 
Lose him sweet companionship. 

But a fond one’s touch awakes 
The music silent in his heart : 

Now the spell that held him breaks— 
He knows life’s other, brighter part. 

One whose love Ms own love matches 
For the children of his brain, 

From his lips the young thought 
snatches, 

Flings it glowing back again. 

She who mirrors all his pleasures 
Can Ms inner soul unlock, 

In full tide its sparkling treasures 
Flow to her w r ho smote the rock. 

Images enough, you’ll say, to set up 
an Italian boy. Never mind, don’t 
laugh et it —nemo mortalium —we arc 
all sentimental sometimes, and, as I said, 
you are partly to blame. Well, she sung 
them all through —you know what deep, 
rich tones are hers; and they vibrated 
as if she could understand well the sen¬ 
timent 1 had tried to embody. It was 
very pleasant, old fellow ; and ! would 
recommend any one desirous of knowing 
the extreme of self-complacence to write 
some verses for any young lady he ad¬ 
mires. If the admiration is reciprocal, 
he needn’t mind how stupid they are— 
she won’t think them so ; and let her 
sing them to him in the twilight, when 
she can’t see the author’s blushes. This 
receipt would have won ine the prize 
which i hat king of old oifered for a new 
pleasure—though perhaps, after all, his 
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majesty couldn't have written a line, and 
other people’s won’t do so well. 

Thus have 1 idled and dreamed away 
my time in uninterrupted leisure. There 
have been no strangers here until yester¬ 
day, when a pair made their appearance, 
who are certainly the very last people I 
am acquainted with whom I should have 
expected to see at Basnet House. 

The General had been detained in¬ 
doors by the gout, and Lord AventayLe 
by the weather, for it rained hard, when 
the latter, just before dinner, was sum¬ 
moned from the room on business by 
Mr. keene, his agent; and after awhile, 
he returned, introducing Messrs. Barker 
and Rush—a couple of extraordinary 
oddities whom you have, perhaps, seen 
with my uncle. It seems they came here 
about some matter in which his lordship 
is interested (though what he can possibly 
have to do with them is a mystery to me t; 
and accepted with characteristic prompti¬ 
tude the invitation to stay all night, 
which he had been induced to offer, pro¬ 
bably from motives of humanity, for the 
night was tempestuous, and they had 
walked over from the next town. 

Want of confidence is certainly not the 
failing of these gentlemen, for they are 
just the daring sort o: fellows to rush in 
where angels might fear to tread; never¬ 
theless, they seemed somewhat abashed 
last night, and w-ere wonderfully mild in 
their demeanour, obtruding but fcwr o r 
the opinions they generally take so much 
delight in publishing, though I could see 


that some of Mr. Barker’s anti-delusive 
sentiments excited astonishment and 
some indignation in Miss Basnet. This 
morning, when they announced their in¬ 
tention of departing to the town. Lord 
Aventayle offered them horses to ride 
thither, and they have just set off. They 
appear to have been but little accustomed 
to equestrianism ; for M r Rush mounted 
in such hot haste, that, like vaulting am¬ 
bition, he o’erleapt himself and fell on the 
other side ; and when he got into the 
saddle his seat resembled that of the 
Simian tribes, while Mr. Barker de¬ 
parted with his near stirrup four holes 
longer than the other. 

1 am just setting off to ride myself. 
The hounds meet a short distance from 
here. Miss Basnet wishes to see them 
throw off, and I am to accompany her, 
her father chaperoning us in a pony- 
chaise, in which the General is also to 
have a seat, and will probably grunh ie 
all the way, for he would himself have 
hunted to-day but for the enemy that has 
caught him by the foot. My own damaged 
foot is luckily accommodating enough to 
allow me to get an easy boot on, so 1 am 
in high spirits at the prospect of breath¬ 
ing the fresh air again under such cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Here Johns letter abruptly ter¬ 
minated, for Miss Basnet appeared 
accoutred for the saddle, and he 
hastened to join her. 


I HEAR A SPIRIT SINGING. 


I HEAR a spirit singing as from a distant sphere, 

The music of the melody, oh! it is sweet to hear; 

Its cadences are floating on all the air around, 

Yet I alone, of human kind, have caught the solemn sound ; 
And words come gently whispering, mysterious and low, 

With an accent and a tone i remember long ago : 

For my mother in her tenderness would talk to me like tlus^ 
And her spirit it must be, though I do not feel her kiss:— 

‘ My child,’ she says, ‘ your tide of life is ebbing fast away, 

The moments of existence, though you hold them, will not stay; 
Like flashes of the lightning, when you see them, they are goue, 
And naught remains to dwell upon, but memory alone. 

All kindly thoughts, all lovingness, survive lor ever here, 

And a balsam in our bosom is each charitable tear: 

No room have we lor flinty hearts, nor any pride of birth, 

But God is still as high to us as when we were on earth. 

And oh ! my child, be heedful that you wander not in sin. 

For your sorrow will the greater he the more you venture in ; 
And the sorrows of the essence, when it leaves its fleshly cell. 
Are deeper than the angels to mortality may tell! ’ 

At the silent hour of midnight, thus my mother sang to me, 
And I felt that she was near, though her form I could not see. 

A. C. S 
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B EFORE the disastrous occupation 
of Spain by the French in 1808, 
the Peninsula was exceedingly rich 
in historical materials, which had accu¬ 
mulated since the reigns of Charles \ r . 
mid Philip 11. in Simancas and other 
towns. The Academician Campo- 
manes, Joy el lan os, and others, had 
made some progress in arranging 
these materials, when the French put 
an end to this and other literary 
projects. Since that time Navarrete, 
Sanz, and Silva, have traversed 
Spain, fixing dates, and collecting 
more materials; and the documents 
noticed in the note to this article are 
the fruit of their labours. From the 
manner in which these materials came 
into the hands of the editors, they 
have not been able to arrange them 
in anv chronological order. Unfor- 
innately, too, while the volumes 
were still in the press, the ablest of 
the editors, Don Martin Navarrete, 
died. lie is well known to Spanish 
scholars in this country as the au¬ 
thor of the Life of Cervantes, pre¬ 
fixed to the edition published by the 
Royal Academy in 1819, and as 
the editor of five volumes of the 
Voyages and Discoveries of Colum¬ 
bus and Spanish sea-worthies, pub¬ 
lished in Madrid in 18*25. 

Iti the seven volumes alluded 
to in this article, there is a va¬ 
riety of subjects sufficient to inter¬ 
est and amuse everv class of reader. 
We find letters and despatches from 
Charles V. to Cortez ; documents 
concerning the treatment of the two 
sons of Francis (. imprisoned in the 
castle of Pedraza; a long proccso or 
inquiry, instituted by order of the 
Inquisition at Valladolid, into the 
conduct of Francisco Sanchez de las 
lirozas, called 4 El Brocense,' for 
hereby and schism ; accounts of the 
expeditions to Argel, besides a va¬ 
riety of other papers on matters 
which occurred in the reign o 
Charles V. \V r e are likewise brought 
into close contact with the gloomy arid 
austere Philip I ., on whose history 
we rejoice to hear that Mr. Prescott is 


busily engaged: there arc despatches 
from Philip to Cardinal Granvella, 
to Margaret of Parma, to the Duke 
of Alba, to Don John of Austria, to 
Counts Horn, Egmont, and Mon- 
tigny, touching the state of the Low 
Countries; and to Don Cristoval de 
Moura, concerning affairs in Por¬ 
tugal. There are likewise private 
letters and public despatches on 
4 some notable events which pre¬ 
ceded, accompanied, and followed 
Philip's marriage with Queen Mary." 
But we have alread}* said enough to 
shew* the wide range and great va¬ 
riety of subjects embraced in this 
publication, ant 1 we trust that the 
editors will receive sufficient encou¬ 
ragement in other countries as well 
as in their own to induce them to 
persevere in their undertaking. 

Among these various interesting 
subjects, our attention has been espe¬ 
cially attracted to a narrative of the 
Comunero war, written in the year 
1580, by one Don Manuel Bacliiller 
of Simancas. The work itself exists 
in manuscript in the archives of that 
city, and contains a history of 4 the 
antiquities and memorable events of 
the most noble and ancient city of 
Simancas/ The author has here pre¬ 
served many of those small personal 
traits which often constitute the most 
interesting portion of contemporary 
history, and which he has apparently 
noted down while the details were 
still fresh in the minds of many who 
had themselves been actors in the 
stirring scenes of the civil war. We 
propose in the following pages to 
select such passages only as tend to 
elucidate the Spanish character ; and 
which mark the Oriental tinge, 
the contempt of death, the hatred to 
foreigners, the martial spirit of the 
clergy, and the various other traits 
which still characterize the Spaniard. 

On his grandfather s death, Charles 
V., by the advice of Cardinal Xi- 
inencss came to Spain, hoping by his 
presence to put an end to the dis¬ 
turbances. The aged cardinal, how¬ 
ever, died before he could render an 


* Colleccion de Documentos ineditos para la Historia de Espana (Collection of 
Documents for the History of Spain). Por Don Martin Fernandez Navarrete, Don 
Miguel Silva, y Don Pedro Sanz de Barranda, individuos de la Academia de la 

Historia. Madrid, 1842-5. 7 vols. 

VOL. XL. 50. CCXXXVIII. 
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account of his stewardship to the 
new monarch. Charles V. remained 
three years only in Spain, and 
quitted it in 1520 to he elected Em¬ 
peror of Germany. The contempt 
with which the proud Castilians re¬ 
garded Adrian of Utrecht, who was 
nominated governor of the kingdom 
during the king's absence, the col¬ 
lection ot the subsidy granted by the 
Cortes at Corunna, and the extor¬ 
tions of Charles V.'s Clcmish fa¬ 
vourites, Chicvres and Sauvage, 
caused the insurrection to break out. 
Even before Charles had left Brus¬ 
sels to come to Spain, Chievrea had 
amassed a treasure by selling all of¬ 
fices to the highest bidder; and no- 
thing waste l>eobtained but through 
the hands of the favourite. The 
pretendientesj or place-hunters, were 
not slow to discover this, and flocked 
to Brussels. All places, rom the 
oydor down to the alguazil, became 
objects of barter. 4 1 lad the Lord 
of Chievres remained much longer 
in Spain,' says Don Manuel Ba- 
chiHer, 4 he would have drained the 
country of its last doubloon. 1 * 

During the three years Charles was 
in Spain, he shewed no sign of the 
peculiar ability which afterwards 
distinguished him. He was com¬ 
pletely in the hands of Chievres. 
The lazy indifference he displayed in 
his early life formed a striking con¬ 
trast to the stirring activity of his 
riper years. While his armies were 
ravaging Italy, Charles remained in 
Spain apparently taking no interest 
in what was going on. No one could 
see him except in the presence of the 
detested favourite. Charles spoke 


Spanish with difficulty: his answers 
were short, and his manner embar¬ 
rassed. The Spaniards thought 
slightingly o: his intelligence; some 
even averred he bad inherited his 
mother's infirmity: but there were 
others who, with better knowledge, 
contended that he possessed much 
sagacity and aptitude for business. 
It was not until the year 1529, when 
in his thirtieth year, that Charles 
shewed how great his abilities really 
were. In that year a Venetian am¬ 
bassador wrote to the Venetian Go¬ 
vernment in the following terms :— 
4 L’imperatore da ognuno o da la 
maggior parte era tenuto per stupido 
o per addormentato, e poi se pub 
dire chc ad un tratto ed inespettat- 
amente si sugliasse et riusci co>i vivo, 
cosl ardito, et cos! bravo come $a 
vostra signoria.’t In Spain he went 
by the name of 4 El Tedcsc o, f or the 
German, while he had the misfor¬ 
tune never to be able to make him¬ 
self beloved in Germany, where his 
Spanish followers were hated. In 
after-li e he was always to be found 
wherever his presence was most 
needed: at one moment in Rome, at 
another in Paris, then in Augsburg, 
or in Castile. He conquers Soliman 
on the Raab; he beads armies on 
the Elbe; alarms Paris from the 
Maine; overthrows the Moslem at 
Algiers. This untiring activity after 
his early and long rest is a remarkable 
quality iu liis character. He delayed 
long before he undertook anything; 
but when he once began to work bis 
energy was inexhaustible: he list¬ 
ened with patience to the long ha¬ 
rangues of the Italians; he invari- 


* Documentos ineditos, vol. i. p. 538. The following extract from The Timex of 
10th April, 1846, seems to prove that the race of blood-suckers is by no means 
extinct in Spain :— 1 Passing through one of the streets of the Plaza Mayor yesterday, 
my attention was attracted by a crowd of persons apparently much excited. We are 
all more or less curious. Penetrating the knot of people, 1 found that the cause was 
a poor child of only six years old, who was t in a state of strangulation from a small 
copper coin, cuarto, less than a halfpenny, having stuck in his throat, and which the 
utmost eiForts could not dislodge. As usual, every one was suggesting a remedy to 
extricate the cuarto. At length a stout, strapping mahola, the very picture ot ; 
Maritomes, said, ‘ What a pity Maria Christina is not in Spain ; for she is the lam 
that would know how to extract your cuarto. my little love, even if you had it stuck 
to your inmost stomach !’ For the benefit of those who understand Spanish, it is as 
well to give her own words : ‘ Las lima es qne no este en Espaha Cristina , qve ella le 
lo sacaria at memento, hijo mio , atm que le tt trier as cot ado en et est6mayo. J The 
allusion of the good-natured and w'itty wench to the ext ranting talents of t he Duchess 
of Rianzares—where coin is concerned—was received with much applause by the 
group. It were a pity such an incident should eud tragically. The child was saved, 
and chiefly by the exertions of the witty manolaJ 
f Ranke, Fiirsten und Vblker, vol. i. p. 104. 
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ably examined everything himself; 
and t lie ambassadors of foreign powers 
found him acquainted with all that 
wps going on, even to the minutest 
details. With these good qualities, he 
had what was nearly allied to them 
—an invincible obstinacy. He waited 
long before he rewarded his friends 
or punished his enemies; but both 
reward and punishment were sure 
to come sooner or later. 

Char es having obtained liis sub¬ 
sidy, returned to Flanders with his 
favourite Chievres, leaving Adrian, 
bishop of Tortosa, to govern Spain 
during his absence. 

Scarcely had Charles left Spain 
when riots occurred in Toledo, where 
the clergy, smarting under the insult 
of having Croy, a nephew of the hated 
favourite, forced on them as arch¬ 
bishop of the richest see in all 
Spain, instigated Juan de Padilla 
and Hernando de Avalos to re¬ 
volt. These two popular leaders 
seized upon the alcazar and the gates 
of the town, expelled the royal go¬ 
vernor, and formed a provisional 
government in the name of f ueen 
Juana, the King, and the Commons. 
Shortly after this, Don Antonio de 
Acuna, bishop of Zamora, of whom 
we shall have more to sav anon, fled 
into Toledo pursued bv the Royal¬ 
ist Prior of St. John. The populace 
immediately took Bon Antonio into 
the cathedral, where vespers were 
being chanted, forced him into the 
arch bishop's stall, and saluted him 
as their archbishop, with such loud 
acclamations as to stop the service. 
When the royal councillors saw that 
Many other towns followed the ex¬ 
ample of Toledo, they determined to 
strike a vigorous blow, and to seize 
the cannon and military stores de¬ 
posited in Medina del Campo. 

I was also present, (says Sir Antonie 
of Guevara) in Medina del Campo the 
xxii. of the xroneth of August, on a 
tuesday in the morning, when Antonie 
of Fons Seca came upon them in the 
breake of the day with viii. c. lances, 
and for that they denied him the kinges 
artillery, hee burnt the towne and the 
monasterie of St. Francis * 

From the convent of St. Francis the 
Friars saved nothing (says Don Manuel 
Bachiller) but the holy sacrament, which 


they placed in a hollow tree in the gar¬ 
den, in memory whereof an altar was 
subsequently raised on the very spot. 

In this same convent was burnt 
much merchandize of silks, brocades, 
and satins, placed there for safety by 
Genoese and Portuguese traders. 

It was a right to see the women and 
children (says Sandoval) running about 
hair naked, crying aloud, appealing to 
Heaven, and railing down execrations on 
Antonie Fonseca. 

The burning of Medina del Campo 
lighted up a tire not easy to extin¬ 
guish : many other places, to which 
the insurrection had not yet ex¬ 
tended, now eagerly embraced the 
cause of the Comuneros. 

Fonseca retired without the ar¬ 
tillery, while the citizens proclaimed 
liberty, and elected a noisy, pestilent 
fellow, one Bobadilla, as their cap¬ 
tain :— 

Also I was present (says Guevara) 
when the shereman Bobadilla did rise, 
and others with him, and threwe out at 
the towne hall windows the justice 
Nieto, and slew Tell us the bookebinder, 
and forthwith tooke the house, placed 
porters, and intituled himselfe with grace 
and highness, as though he had bene 
presently Lord of Medina, or that the 
King of Castile had bene dead. 

Peter Martyr is indignant that ita 
vills pamti tunsor rerum illins oppidce 
regendas sibi usurpavU kabenas: f" 
Several other Royalists fell victims 
to the popular frenzy. 

The people of Segovia were the 
tirsfc to rise after these events. After 
ill-treating and ultimately hanging 
two wretched alguazils,—never a po¬ 
pular class with the mob,—the latter 
attacked the house of .Juan de Torde- 
sillas the regidor, or justice :— 

I was present (says our friend, Sir 
Antonie of Guevara) in Segovia; the first 
rising there was in this king dome, when, 
upon the xxiv. May, on a Wednesday 
alter Easter, they pulled out of the 
Churche of St. Michael the justice Tor- 
desillas, and carried him to the gallows, 
where they hanged him betwixt two 
dogges, as Jesus Christ was betwixt two 
thieves. 

The dean and chapter, and the 
friars—among the latter a brother of 
the miserable Juan de Tordesillas — 
came forth bearing the Holy Sacra- 


* The familiar Epistles of Sir Antonie of Guevara. Tran-lated out of the Spanish 
tongue by Edward Fellows. London, 1584. 

+ Peter Martyr, Epitt , C85, 
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ment, and besought the maddened 
populace to spare the justice's life, but 
in vain. The regidor’s companion, 
Vasquez, was fortunate enough to 
escape. 

Adrian now sent against Segovia 
the alcalde Rodrigo lionquillo, a 
famous but severe judge, with a 
thousand cavalry. But the people 
of Toledo joined their forces to those 
of the invaded town, and published 
an address, in which all their griev¬ 
ances were set forth, Mid which 
ended by proclaiming 1 berty and 
a republic. In many other places 
the commons rose, seized the royal 
castles and the artillery deposited in 
them, destroyed the hnrea or gal¬ 
lows, the emblem of feudal juris¬ 
diction, and civil war spread over 
many provinces of Spain, it was 
during these wars of the Comu- 
nidadcs, that on the spot where the 
Puerta del Sol now stands in Ma¬ 
drid a ditch was dug and a fortified 
gate erected to keep off marauding 
bands. The fort was surmounted by 
a picture of the sun ; and although 
the gate itself was pulled down to 
widen the entrance, the name remains 
to this day. 

I was present (says Guevara) when 
Valiodolid first rebelled in burning Me¬ 
dina. Also 1 wa3 in Valiodolid when 
the cardinal tied away by the bridge; the 
president put himself into St. lienet’s, 
the licentiat Vargas scaped out at a 
window, the licentiat Zapata was brought 
forth in friar’s habite unto Sigales. 

Many oydores were taken ; Adrian 
himself fell into the hands oi the 
insurgents, but was allowed to escape 
and to reside in Valladolid, blit only 
in a private capacity. Bachillers 
narrative goes on to say,— 

The insurgents left Valladolid very 
early and came to Simancas ; and I have 
frequently heard persons who saw them 
say, that the oydores of the royal council 
did sit in common country carts drawn 
by sorry mules: the oydores wore large 
slouch hats on their heads, looked very 
sad, and were surrounded by guards 
armed with halberts : they could not have 
been worse treated, had they been pick¬ 
pockets. They were (breed to wait for 
some time at the foot ot the bridge in 
these carts, while Juan Bravo and Juan 
Padilla entered the Church of our Saviour 
to hear mass, as it happened to be Sun¬ 
day ; and these two stood in their glancing 
armour close to the steps of the high 
altar hearing the mass. Had these two 


captains then seized the town of Simancas, 
doubtless the war would have h id a very 
different termination; and so they them¬ 
selves afterwards said, when they had lost 
so favourable an opportunity. Perchance 
it was a merciful dispensation of Pro¬ 
vidence that they were thus blinded, and 
did not see the great importance it wa* 
to them to secure the town of Simancas. 

The Junta, or Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, now began to issue all sorts of 
orders, ami drew up that remarkable 
Bill of Rights, * which shews,’ says 
Robertson, ‘that the Spaniards dis¬ 
covered an extent of political know ¬ 
ledge to which the English themselves 
did not attain until more than a cen¬ 
tury later.’ The nobles tried to make 
some compromise, but the terms they 
offered did not suit the insurgents, 
who wished, moreover, to hear from 
Charles himself. As the Emperor 
could not quit Germany, he ap¬ 
pointed the Coustable and the Ad¬ 
miral of Castile governors of Spain 
during his absence. They collected 
troops at Rio Seco, and sent a suf¬ 
ficient force to occupy Simancas. 

Meanwhile disagreements broke 
out among the malecontents; the 
party, for want of a leader, split into 
factions. ‘ The insurgents/ says Ro¬ 
bertson, 1 exhibited the strongest 
marks of irresolution, mutual dis¬ 
trust, and mediocrity of genius.’ 

The other Comuneros seeing the 
Royalists in possession of Simancas* 
left Tordesillas on the 24th of Nov. 
1520, and went to Villa! pando* 
scouring the country to beat up 
allies and to collect booty. 4 DuciJms 
Don Petro Gironi ac epheopo rabid-• 
Zamoriensc,' as Peter Martyr calls 
Don Antonio de Acuna. This re¬ 
verend but unquiet prelate, although 

above seventy years of age, bad the 
vigour of a youth offivo-and-twenty* 
and was an excellent cavalier and 
master of his weapons {jugava las 
annas mara villosamente). tiiievara 
addresses several of his familiar epis¬ 
tles to him, and traces his turbulent 
disposition, with the minuteness ol a 
German criminal judge, up to h.> 
very cradle:— 

A certaine gentleman of Medina re¬ 
ported that, being appointed to have the 
oversight of your bringing up, be was 
driven to change foure imrsses in six 
monethes ; for that in mussing you were 
fierce, waywardc, and importune in suck¬ 
ing. It seeineth unto me, my lord 
bishoppe, that since in your childhoode 
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\ou were so painefull, anil in your vie so 
seditious, it were great reason that in 
your olde yeares you should be quiet. 

Guevara further reads him a lec¬ 
ture on his fighting propensities, 
accuses him of being better read in 
Vcgetius, ‘ which cntreateth of mat¬ 
ters of warre,' than ‘ in St. Augustine 
his booke of Christian doctrine.* He 
further avers that 1 he hath seen him 
many times handle a partizan, but 
never any booke;* that lie lived with 
them that were 4 excommunicate for 
sacrilege, tray tours to the king, rob¬ 
bers or churches, theeves on the high 
waies, enemies of the commonwealth, 
and maintainers of civ ill warre,* 

This seditious prelate was wont to 
rush into battle, calling out to his 
bodyguard, some 1 three hundred 
massing priests,’ converted for the 
nonce into soldiers, * Aqui, mis cleri- 
gos. r (Forward, my priests!) We 
might apply to the iiisnop of Zamora 
the words used to Richard III.,— 

Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy ; 
Thy school-days frightful, desperate, bold, 

and venturous; 

Thy age confirmed, proud, subtle, sly, 

and bloody. 

* 

It was fortunate that all the bishops 
had not the same intense love of 
lighting which distinguished Don 
Antonio de Acuna. As a foil, Peter 
Martyr of Angleria tells us of one 
reverend father in God who, at the 
mere whistle of a bullet over his 
mitred head, fell down in a swoon 
from off his ambling mule while re¬ 
peating his canonical hours. 4 Ove- 
tensera episcopum per liiosiccana 
prata deambulantern horas eanonicas 
recitando, perterruisse globum uimm 
a jaculatis suo sibilo talitcr aiunt, 
ut e mulu semiauimuss deciderit.’ We 
need scarcely add that the shot was 
paid by the Zamortennis ebulliens 
episcopus* 

When the Royalists found that but 
* few soldiers were left in Tordesillas, 
they in their turn collected their forces, 
stormed and took the stronghold of 
the Conm neros, succeeded in rescuing 
the Queen Juana and the imprisoned 
oydores, and in recovering the royal 
signet. The Bishop of Zamora had 
left in Tordesillas his bodyguard of 


‘massing priests,’ who, after doing 
prodigies of valour, were fain to yield 
to superior numbers:— 

I saw with mine own eyes (says Gue¬ 
vara) one oi your priestes with an harque- 
buse overthrowe eleven men from behind a 
windowe ; and the grace was, that when 
be did level 1 to shoote, lie blessed him- 
selfe with bis piece, and killed them with 
the pellat. I sawe also before the assault 
was ended, the souldiers of our side that 
were without, give that good prelat such 
a blowe on the forehead with an arrowe, 
that the death of that eaitifte was so 
soudaine as lie had neither time to con- 
tesse his sinnes, nor yet so much as to 
blesse himselfe. 

Don Manuel Bachiller says that 
many of the Royalists were ill-armed 
raw recruits; but after the sack of 
Tordesillas these fellows came hack 
loaded with booty, and well provided 
with weapons. Before the defeat of 
Tordesillas, thirteen cities, besides 
innumerable villages and districts, 
had driven out their liege lords. In 
place o' these gentlemen, says Gue¬ 
vara, they have taken for their 
leaders and captains, * bit-makers, 
sheremen, skinners, and lock-makers, 
which is no small shame to recount 
and infainie to hear.’ 

The ’ops of Tordesillas was a atal 
blow to the Comuneros, as it deprived 
them of the semblance of authority 
that attached to them from appearing 
to act in the queen’s name. Many of 
the nobles who had wavered, now 
joined the king's party. Meanwhile 
the disorders of the times were 
frightful. Robberies were openly 
committed, women ravished, and 
houses pillaged. 

Such (says Don Tomas Tamaio Vargas, 
in his history of Toledo)*}* were the dis¬ 
orders and confusions of those times, 
that in the same village, in the same 
house, nay, even in one family, you 
might see fathers and sons quarrelling 
and murdering one another, when they 
followed rival factions ; and woe to those 
who did not shout, 1 Vita la sanla 
Comunxdad V 

The poor labouring peasantry used 
to enter Simancas with tears in their 
eyes, complaining that their dwell¬ 
ings were entered, their properties 
confiscated, their persons in danger, 


« 


* Peter Martyr, EpisL 707, p. 394. 

*f* Descripcion de la Imperial Ciudad de Toledo, y Historia do sus antiguedades, y 
grandeza, y cosas memorables. Por Don Tomas Tamaio de Vargas (Toledo, 1617), 
page 246. 
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and some few brought their clothes 
and jewels to be kept safe in the 
town. If they wanted to till the 
ground, they went out in large parties 
well-armed. 

Meanwhile Juan de Padilla was 
not idle. At the head of a band of 
marauders he had plundered the 
castle of Torrelobaton, belonging to 
the Constable of Castile, in these 
marauding expeditions it frequently 
happens that victory is as fatal as a de¬ 
feat ; and so it was with Padillas un¬ 
disciplined horde. Numbers returned 
home laden with spoil, others were 
preparing to follow them, when the 
Constable of ’a>i ile came suddenly 
upon the insurgents in the plain of 
Villalar. Juan de Padilla, Bravo, 
Maldonado, and other leaders, fought 
with desperation, hoping thus to give 
time to their men to rally, at any 
rate to escape into the village of 
Villalar, and there entrench them¬ 
selves against the attacks of the 
Royalist cavalry. The Conmneros 
were ill-armed, undisciplined, and 
laden with plunder; moreover, the 
ground was deep from a heavy fall 
of rain. The artillery which the 
insurgents had seized at the castle of 
Torrelobaton was retaken before the 
Comuneros could fire a shot: the 
mules carrying the booty were ham¬ 
strung, and the rebels utterly routed. 
Some hundreds of the Comuneros 
were killed and wounded, and above 
a thousand, among whom were 
Padiila and the other leaders, were 
taken prisoners, while the Royalists 
did not lose a man. This important 
battle, which scaled the fate of the 
Comuneros, was fought on St. 
George’s day, the 23 d April, 1521 . 

mt same night Juan de Padilla, 
Juan Bravo, and Francisco Maldo¬ 
nado, were taken to Villalva,a fortress 
near the field of battle, where they 
remained till the following morning, 
when they were brought to Villalar 
for execution. Juan de Padilla de¬ 
manded a confessor and a not a: v, but 
he was told that a notary was quite 
useless, as his property was escheated 
to the crown; a Franciscan friar, 
however, was found, to whom all the 
prisoners made a clean breast. They 
were then placed on mules, and the 
pregonerOi or common crier, pro¬ 
claimed their sentence aloud, saying, 
v hese men arc to be beheaded as 
traitors and disturbers of the public 


When Juan Bravo heard 
^■>lf denounced as a traitor. be 
answered loudly and boldly, * Tbou 
best, and so doth he that ordered 
thee to say this. We are not traitors, 
but zealous defenders of the public 
ood and of the liberties of the 
ingdom.* Padilla rebuked him like 
a humble and discreet Christian: 
4 Senor Don Juan Bravo, yesterday 
it was our duty to fight like men; 
to-day we should die like Christians* 
(aynfue di ade pelear com a Caballeros , 
y hoy cs dia de morir como Christ* 
ianos). 

The public crier continued to pro¬ 
claim their sentence until they 
reached the plaza, where the pri¬ 
soners were ordered to dismount. 
Juan Bravo was the first to lie exe¬ 
cuted ; when ordered to lay his head 
on the block he flatly refused. The 
executioners seized him, and after 
some difficulty succeeded in cutting 
his head from his body. ft was 
now Padilla's turn : several cavaliers, 
among others Don Enrique de San¬ 
doval, the eldest son of the Marquis 
de i *enia, happened to be standing 
near him. Juan de Padilla took 
from his neck a relique, which he 

E Mve to Don Enrique, requesting 
m to deliver it for him to his write 
Doiia Maria Pacheco. He then was 
led to the block and beheaded. Thus 
died Juan de Padilla, at the early 
age of thirty : with many popular 
qualities, which made him an object 
of suspicion to the nobles, iie was 
yet deficient in those commanding 
abilities that are necessary to men 
who in troubled times take a leading 
part in public affairs. 

Don Pedro de Pimentel, who was 
likewise taken prisoner with the 
others at Villalar, was spared at the 
intercession of his cousin, the Royal¬ 
ist Conde de Benevente, and was or¬ 
dered to be conveyed to the castle of 
Simancas, there to remain until the 
king's pleasure concerning him should 
he known. 

From Villalar (says Don Manuel 
Bachiller), Don Pedro Pimentel was 
taken to the fortress of Simancas, es¬ 
corted by a few troops, and accompanied 
by several of his friends. One of these, 
while they were going by the open coun¬ 
try near the town, said to him : ‘ Semjr 
Don i’edro, here you see two roads : 
this one along which we are going leads 
to Simancas ; the other, to the right, will 
take you into Portugal : choose which 
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seems best to you. 1 Don Pedro replied, 
— * Let us proceed straight forward, for 
all this will come to nothing' ( porque 
todo esto es nadd). Doubtless Don 
Pedro trusted that the great influence of 
his relations would procure him the 
king’s pardon; but that if, on the con¬ 
trary, lie retired into Portugal, his 
friends would forget him. He, there¬ 
fore, went straight on to Simancas. 

Don Pedro remained a prisoner the 
rest of the year. His imprisonment was 
so mild, that he frequently went as far 
as the drawbridge of the castle, little 
<Lreaming ol the hard fate that was in 
store for him. The folio wring year the 
Emperor Charles determined to return to 
Spain, as the surest method to put an 
end to the disturbances, burning to 
chastise the ringleaders of the insurrec¬ 
tion. Among those who had been re¬ 
presented to the emperor as the most 
guilt\, was Don Pedro Pimentel ; and 
the moment Charles entered Spain, be¬ 
fore he could be pestered with memo¬ 
rials in his favour, he sent orders for 
Don Pedro’s execution. While Don 
.Pedro, litt e thinking of any danger, 
passed his time happily, the licentiate 
Hermn Gomez de Herrera, alcalde 
of Valladolid, arrived at Simancas with 
his archers ; and on entering the fort¬ 
ress announced his sentence to Don 
Pedro- On the following morning, which 
was the day before nuestra S' nova de 
Aupttsio, in the year 1521 *, at nine 
o’clock, Don Pedro was led forth to exe¬ 
cution. By way of favour his sentence 
wa- only proclaimed twice ; once on 
leaving the fortress, and once more in 
the plaza. 

Don Pedro was young and good look¬ 
ing (gentilhombre), and he prided him¬ 
self not a little upon it: he came out 
more like a gallant than a Christian. 
He was dressed in a suit of white velvet, 
his shoes were white, as well as his hat 
and feathers; and he wore a tedesco, or 
short cloak, of fine white cloth. His 
countenance was as serene as if he were 
bidden to a marriage feast. Although 
the Maniacal of Navarre, who was like¬ 
wise a prisoner in Simancas, accompa¬ 
nied him as far as the gate of the castle, 
and when he took leave of him shed 
many tears— although Pimentel's own 
brother, a Franciscan monk, accom¬ 
panied him to the plaza, likewise shed¬ 
ding tears,—Don Pedro himself never 
flinched ; not a muscle quivered. On 
reaching the plaza, Don Pedro spread 
a handkerchief on the ground, in a cor¬ 
ner looking to the south, and knelt 
down. The executioner then cut off 
his head, staining the white velvet with 
his blood, but inflicting a far deeper stain 
on his illustrious lineage. 


After the defeat at Vi 11 alar, the 
city of Valladolid returned to the 
obedience of the crown. When it 
became known that the town on ca¬ 
pitulating had been treated leniently, 
many other cities, such as Valencia, 
Medina del Campo, and Segovia, fol¬ 
lowed its example. Toledo a one 
persevered in its rebellion, supported 
by the energy and abilities of Dona 
Maria. Like an experienced cap¬ 
tain, she appealed to the passions of 
the people, and kept up the enthu¬ 
siasm of her party by every 7 species 
of artifice: she used crucifixes in¬ 
stead of colours, marching through 
Toledo with her young son clad in 
black, and a standard borne before 
him, representing the manner of his 
father’s death. Such was the influ¬ 
ence she exercised, that Peter Mar¬ 
tyr ascribes her power to magic, and 
accuses her of keeping a familiar 
spirit in the shape of a black slave. 
By these devices for a time she sus¬ 
tained the sinking courage of the 
Comuneros of Toledo. Fray Antonie 
of Guevarda, in one of his familiar 
epistles addressed to Dona Maria, 
savs,— 

They do make report of your Lady- 
shippe heere, that you entered the ves- 
torye or treasure-house of ’Toledo, to 
fetche the plate that was theere, not to 
the ende to reneue it but to pay your 
men of warre. The manner that you 
used in fetching it hath not seemed 
heere a little gracious, which is this :— 
that you entered kneeling, holding up 
your hands, covered with black, striking 
your brest, weeping and sobbing, with 
two burning torches before you. 

Et puis (says Brantome), ayant fait 
gentiuient son pillage, elle se retire aussi 
gentiment en mesme eeremonie, puisant 
et croyant fermentent que par cette triste 
eeremonie Dieu ne lui en sfaurait mau- 
vais gre. 

Dona Maria’s ambition had been 
roused bv a Moorish sorceress, who 

w * 

had promised her husband the crown 
of Spain. 

For some time Dotia Maria main¬ 
tained the struggle, until the clergy, 
appeased by the appointment of a 
Spaniard instead Oi Croy to the 
see of Toledo, left her parcialitie, 
as Guevara calls it, and drove her 
out of the town. She escaped with 
her young sou into Portugal, under 
the disguise of a peasant. She took 
with her such jewels as she could 
collect in the hurry of escape, and 
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remained for years living in obscurity 
in that country. Juan de Padilla's 
house was razed to the foundations, 
the ground strewn with salt, and a 
iilar erected on the spot, on which 
is name was branded with execration 
as that of a traitor. 

Charles V. made most urgent de¬ 
mands in 15*21 upon the King of 
Portugal to deliver into his hands 
Doha Maria Pacheco, Hernando 
d'Avalos, and the others implicated 
in the disturbances of the Coni- 
unidadcs, whose names were ex¬ 
cepted from the general pardon. 
These demands, much to his credit, 
were resisted by Don Manuel, the 
king of Portugal. He had given 
his royal word to the refugees not to 
deliver them up to Charles, and he 
kept his promise. The only thing 
he did was to publish an edict, which 
he did not enforce, ordering the re¬ 
fugees to quit Portugal in two 
months. 'The French ambassador 
secretly favoured and assisted the 
unfortunate exiles. 

In 1524, Charles made further at¬ 
tempts, through his ambassador, the 
Comendatlor Juan de Zuniga, to get 
these persons into his hands, but was 
equally unsuccessful. Zuniga writes 
to Charles from Fvora, where he 
was, on the 9th of September, 1524,— 

That Dona Maria Pacheco was staying 
in a country-house near Braga ; that she 
was gradually selling her jewels to pro¬ 
cure the means oi living tor herself, for 
Hernando d ’Avalos, and some sixteen 
persons who had followed his fortunes at 
Toledo ; and that she had about thirty 
other dependants and servants with her. 
That a certain Mexia had come to Evora 
with a beautiful cross oil diamonds and 
rubies, for which he asked six hundred 
ducats: moreover, that Dona Maria 
Pacheco had much property with her, 
which she had saved out of Castile; that 
the Bishop of Braga assisted her; and 
that money was sent to her from time to 
time from Spain. 

Mention is made of t hese Cornu - 
neros in the correspondence from 
Portugal, even down to the year 1528. 

Thus with the fall of Toledo tran¬ 
quillity was re-established in Castile, 
and the bold but unsuccessful at¬ 
tempt of the Oomuneros served only 
to annihilate liberty and to increase 
the power of the C rown. The Cortes 
lost even the semblance of power. 
Before this, that assembly, prior to 
granting any supplies, used to demand 


as a right the redress of grievances. 
But all was now changed, and with 
their political freedom the large 
towns henceforth lost their com¬ 
mercial importance. 

When Charles returned to Spain, 
great were the fears of the Castilians; 
but the emperor published a general 
pardon, excepting only some few of 
the most malignant Comuneros. The 
pardon was read at Valladolid by the 
emperor himself, from a huge cata - 
falque erected in the market-place and 
covered with crimson cloth. 

Among those excepted was one of 
the principal leaders of the Comu¬ 
neros. 

Don Antonio de Acuna, bishop of 
Zamora, whose conscience must have 
pricked him in private, and whose actions 
accused him in public of being deeply 
implicated in the past disturbances—and, 
indeed, he was the principal mover in 
the wars of the Comunidades—was a 
person with a tall figure, a dry, sallow- 
complexion, large hands, prominent, 
fierce eyes, and a bold heart, in 1512 
he had been selected by Ferdinand the 
Catholic as his ambassador into France 
to Jean d’Albret, the king ot Navarre, 
who had fled from his kingdom and taken 
refuge in France. The bishop besought 
him to leave the party of the French 
king, and promised that his kingdom of 
Navarre would be restored to liim if he 
sided with the King of Castile. 

Jean d'Albret answered with some 
asperity, when the bishop, forgetting that 
he was in an enemy's country, replied with 
still greater warmth, saying many things 
in honour of his own sovereign. Spite 
of the safeguard which should invariably 
attend the character of an ambassador, 
the bishop was seized on his way home 
by the King of Navarre’s vassals in 
Bearn,—it was proved to have been doue 
by the king’s orders; and he was only 
released on payment of ala -ge ransom.... 
On the bishop’s release he entered zea¬ 
lously into the quarrels which took place 
in the kingdom of Toledo between Don 
Diego, the son of the Duke of Alva, and 
Don Antonio de Zuniga, the heir of the 
Duke of Bejar, who were contending 
which of the two should hold the priory 
of San Juan. 

These disturbances gave the bishop the 
first idea of possessing himself of the see 
of Toledo : from this cause the insur¬ 
rection of the Comuiudades interested 
him deeply, and he was suspected even 
of having been one of the principal 
movers in it. He always went about 

m 

attended by twelve of the boldest clergy 
of his see, all w ell armed, and by a great 
number of soldiers, whom he quartered 
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on the people in various districts, and 
with whom, as the leader of the Comu- 
neros, he did infinite mischief and damage 
in all parts of the kingdom. When the 
bishop saw that he was accused of being 
a prime mover in the insurrection, and 
that the emperor, on reaching Spain, 
began to punish the traitors as he had 
punished Don Pedro Pimentel, he took 
measures to fly the country, hoping, if 
he got to Rome by way of France, to 
move the Pope to stay all legal proceed¬ 
ings which the King of Castile and his 
ridges might institute against him. As 
all the ports and passes in the kingdom 
were carefully guarded, the bishop tried 
to escape on foot, disguised as a Biscayan 
aguador, or water-carrier, with a large za- 
mara, or jacket of white sheepskin, carry¬ 
ing his azacana (an Arabo-Hispano word 
for the skin and utensils of a water-carrier). 
But on passing through the gates of 
Villamediana (a town near Logrono in 
Navarre), the bishop was recognised by 
one Peroto, seized, and conveyed to the 
fortress of Simancas,* where it was un¬ 
derstood that the emperor would not 
punish him farther than by keeping him 
a close prisoner for life: this was on 
account oil' his ecclesiastical dignity. I >on 
Antonio hoped that Pona Isabel of Por¬ 
tugal, who was betrothed to the emperor 
Charles V., would, when she arrived in 
Castile, intercede with her husband, and 
procure bis liberation. He expected this 
the more as the family of the Acunas 
was very powerful in Portugal. 

Don Antonio de Acuna remained in 
this fortress of Simancas above two 
years ; and as he was of an impatient tem¬ 
perament, the imprisonment was most 
irksome to him. I have often heard 
those persons who guarded him, say 
that Don Antonio was in the habit of 
pacing up and down the large hall with 
as much haste and fury as if he were 
flying from an enemy ; and that he 
would continue to do so for three or four 
hours without intermission. And once 
when a hidalgo of Simancas said to him, 
4 Why does not your grace sit down, 
seeing that you must be tired ? ’ the 
bishop answered, * I have not sat down 
these seventy years/ Whether it was 
that the bishop could not endure the long 
imprisonment, or the subjection in which 
he was held by the alcalde, or w hether he 
had treated secretly with some of his 
powerful connexions, he determined to 
escape from the fortress; and while he 
was seeking some opportunity, it so hap¬ 
pened tiat one Sunday while all the 
people were hearing a sermon in the 
eloisters of the Church of our Saviour — 


for at this moment the old church at 
Simancas had been pulled down, and the 
foundations only of the new one had 
been laid —the bishop sent a page to 
summon the alcalde, Francisco Noguerol, 
to come to him. Now Noguerol was a 
tall, valiant man, about fifty years of age, 
and was the lieutenant of Hernando de 
Vega, the hereditary alcalde of the castle 
of Simancas. Noguerol thought that, 
peradventure, the bishop was ill, as at 
ten o’clock in the morning he was still 
in his bed, whereas he generally got up 
much earlier. The alcalde, therefore, 
went to the cell in which the bishop 
always slept with Ins door double-locked, 
and was requested by the bishop to sit 
down on a stool at the head of the bed 
while they talked awhile, /he bishop 
had near his bed a large stone hidden in 
a sort of leathern bag or case (boreequi), 
which looked as if it might serve to carry 
his breviary on a journey; with this 
stone he struck the alcalde a violent blow 
on the head, which half stunned him ; 
ami then jumping upon him, he proceeded 
to stab him in the neck with a penknife 
which was tied to a stick by piece of 
string, until the alcalde was dead. 

The alcalde Noguerol, who was strong 
and brave, resisted the bishop for some 
time; and the people in the fortress 
hearingthe noise, ran towards the bishop's 
apartment. r /he first person who reached 
it was the alcalde's son, a big iad, who 
was going straight to the bishop's cell to 
make out what had happened, when, on 
reaching the principal staircase leading 
to the corridor, he met the bishop run¬ 
ning towards him with his white zamarra 
or jacket stained with blood, '/he lad, 
suspecting what had happened, in order 
not to be murdered himself, turned and 
ran out of the fortress as fast as he could, 
slamming the door violently behind him, 
which shut w ith a spring. The bishop 
could not come up in time with the lad, 
but remained a prisoner in the barbican. 
The lad screamed loud enough to be 
heard by the people in the neighbouring 
church, who all came running out to see 
what had happened in the fortress. 

The bishop entered the barbican, and 
by means of a stone staircase got upon 
the rampart, whence, doubtless, he wouId 
have thrown himself down, although the 
tower was very high, had he not seen that 
a number of people had already collected 
and surrounded the place. The alcaldes 
of Simancas arrived and begged Don An¬ 
tonio to come down and to return to his 
cell. The bishop seeing that he had no 
other alternative, said that if any hijo de 
algo or gentleman of high birth were pre- 


* The bishop's cell is still called el cubo de obispo* According to popular 
tradition, it is the room No. 5 in the castle of Simancas. 
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sent, lie would deliver himself up. The 
alcalde Alonzo Ruiz announced to the 
bishop that both he and his brother al¬ 
calde were hidalgos; whereupon the 
bishop let himself down from the wall, 
placed hitnself in the hands of the two 
alcaldes, and returned to his cell. On 
his way thither, and during the confusion 
produced by this incident, NogueroFsson 
came behind the bishop and stabbed him 
in the back with a dagger. To expiate 
which offence the lad made a pilgrimage 
to Rome, and died at sea on hts way 
thither. 

The bishop was now conducted to his 
cell surrounded by guards ; and it is said 
that on being asked, 4 How did your 
grace kill the alcalde ?' he answered, 
4 His sins killed him, although it is true 
that some blows did pass between us.’ 

Shortly after this (in March 1523) the 
judge, Rodrigo Ronquilio, arrived in Si- 
mancas, and applied the torture to one 
of the bishop’s chaplains, and to some 
of his female slaves, forcing sharp pieces 
of wood under their nails, in order to 
wring from them a confession that the 
bishop held secret correspondence with 
others, and to force from them what 
they knew of his doings, but without 
avail. At length the bishop himself 
was told to prepare his soul for death; 
and the follow ing day the clergy of the 
town formed in procession and con¬ 
ducted the bishop from the cell to the 
round tower, singing the Miserere. Such 
was the disturbance caused in the minds 
of the clergy bv the sight of a bishop 
walking as a condemned criminal, that 


they sang the verses of the Miserere all 
wrong, whereas the bishop recited them 
correctly, and the while exhorted the 
priests to accompany him. with so sweet a 
voice and so placid a countenance that no 
one could perceive in him any dejection 
or anxiety. 

On reaching the plaza opposite the 
round tower, the bishop knelt down on a 
carpet spread on the ground, and, after 
praying most fervently to God, the exe¬ 
cutioner besought his forgiveness. * 1 
forgive you/ said the bishop, 4 and hare 
to request you to perform your business 
as quickly as possible/ The screw was 
then adjusted round his throat, anti the 
garrote given. The dead body remained 
on the spot all that day until next morning, 
when it was placed in a shell, conveyed 
to the church, and buried in the cloister. 
To this day the tomb is to be seen in the 
Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, orna¬ 
mented with the story of Jonas. 

Although many nobles who were re¬ 
lated to Don Antonio wished to convey 
his corpse to some more honourable se¬ 
pulchre, this favour was denied them. 
It was a sad and scandalous matter thus 
to execute a prince of the Holy Church 
like a common malefactor 1 

With this ends the picturesque 
description of Don Manuel Bachil- 
ler’s account of the popular insurrec¬ 
tion of the Comunidades of Castile 
against the encroachments of the 
Crown and the extortions of foreign 
minions. 


KING AND NO KING. 


t 'hap. I. The Beginning. 


< T) ALTHAZAR Harrewyn/ said 
I ) a line-looking lad, in the pri¬ 
son of Orleans, ‘ you are a brute!’ 

By way of reply to this testimonial 
to character, the gaoler struck the 
boy with his heavy bunch of keys 
on the head. The blow sent young 
Edmond staggering against the wall. 
He recovered himself, however, and 
dauntlessly repeated,— 

‘Balthazar, you are nothing bet¬ 
ter than a brute.* 

And Edmond Thierry was right; 
Balthazar was not only a gaoler, but 
took delight in his vocation. He had 
abandoned the honest calling of a 
mason to take upon him the duties 
of guarding the victims whom Re¬ 
publican suspicion had consigned to 


captivity, and whom it destined to 
death. There was no doubt but that 
Balthazar Harrewyn was a brute. T 
But, brute as he was, his prison, 
defied him. They endured, but they 
despised him. His hand might smite, 
but his ferocity could not subdue 
them. They trovld be happy, and 
their determination only rendered 
him the more ferocious. From the 
old Breton gentleman, Pant in de la 
Guerre, to little Edmond Thierry, 
there was not one whom lie would 
not daily cutf, out of mere wanton- 
ness, and cuff all the harder from 
the conviction that they dared not 
for their lives strike again an officer 
of the Republic one and indivisible. 
'Certainly the Orleans mason and 
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turnkey was not a inan likely to 
gain the Monthyon prize, which is 
awarded to humanity. 

Balthazar Harrewyn, then, was 
incontestably a brute ; and young 
Thierry had just told him so for 
the third time, when the youthful 
Madame de Charry opened the door 
of her cell and entered the gallery. 
The gallery was secured at either 
end by an iron grating, which was 
always locked; but the cells them¬ 
selves, twelve in number, with three 
or four occupants in each, were barred 
and fastened only at night. The 
‘citizens' inhabiting them were un¬ 
tried aristocrats; and until the law 
condemned them to death, they were 
allowed the liberty oi an obscure 
gallery, from which they could not 
by any means escape. 

T e proud beauty who, albeit so 
young, had been some months a 
widow, was passing on her way to an 
adjacent cell, hut she paused lor an 
instant to kiss young Edmond on the 
brow, and to address some words of 
remonstrance to Balthazar touching 
his treatment of the little king of 
the gallery, as Thierry was called. 

* May our holy mother, the guillo¬ 
tine, hug him as she did the other 
king, Capet!’ said Balthazar. * The 
little reptile taunted me because bis 
lather has escaped from Amiens and 
reached England ; and he refused, 
morever, to carry the pretty message 
I gave him from the public accuser, 
and addressed to you, citoyenne !’ 

The boy’s eyes filled with tears. 
They sprang, like ti e twin fountains 
of Benasji, from a divided source. 
Joy sent them gushing at the thought 
of his father's escape ; and sorrow 
paid its tribute at the peril which 
Edmond knew was then threatening 
his good friend, Madame de Charry. 
That lady loosened her bracelet, re¬ 
adjusted it on her marble arm, and 
asked as she did so what the public 
accuser could possibly have to say to 
her. 

4 Ah ! ah ! ’ roared Balthazar the 
brute, ‘he invites you to honour the 
tribunal with your presence to-night; 
and tlie fauchenr , with the broad 
knife, will send you an invitation to 
another party to-morrow.’ 

4 Be it so r said the young beauty, 
without apparent emotion. ‘ In the 
meantime, Vice le Hoi! And now, 
iny little king, let us leave citizen 


I iIthazar Harrewyn to his reflec¬ 
tions, and come with me to the soiree 
of Madame de Bohm.’ 

‘They will cut of! your head!’ 
cried Balthazar, with a candour meant 
for cruelty. 

‘ They f said the lady, with great 
sweetness; 4 not if they are gallant 
gentlemen. They will be the very 
canaille of butchers, indeed, if they 
strike oft’ so pretty a head as mine. 
N'est~ce pas , man roi 7 said she to 
Edmond. But the bov’s heart was 

W 

too full to answer, for he loved the 
charming Stoic of Orleans. His cou¬ 
rage, however, was not buried be¬ 
neath his emotion, for as he entered 
the cell of the Countess de Bohm he 
turned and gave the huge Balthazar 
a kick on the right shin, which made 
the tall savage turn pale. The giant 
vowed vengeance at a better oppor¬ 
tunity, and limped away to his ken¬ 
nel, cursing the authorities for keep¬ 
ing alive a Royalist child at the 
expense of the Republic, and for the 
particular annoyance of their own 
citoyen officiel. 

It was a singular world that which 
Balthazar held in durance within his 
stronghold of Orleans. It was an 
aristocratic, pleasure-seeking world. 
Within one confined gallery, all the 
pomps and vanities of the earth—all 
the passions and weaknesses oi na¬ 
ture—all the vices, and some of the 
virtues of humanity, reigned tri¬ 
umphant. The sword of Damocles 
hung over every head, but the sym¬ 
bol was taken for the oriflumme of 
pleasure. The old-world pursuits 
were not forgotten within the prison 
walls. The rich arranged their do¬ 
miciles with as much care and anx¬ 
iety as though the boudoirs they 
fitted up iu their dungeons were 
taken for a fixed term of years, in¬ 
stead of an uncertain tenure of mi¬ 
nutes. Etiquette was enshrined, and 
ennui denounced. I’he duties and 
pleasures of the day were distinctly 
defined; and the former generally 
consisted in getting ready for the 
latter. The separation of castes was 
rigorously observed; and common 
misfortune was not permitted to level 
ranks. The noble captive might be 
courteous to the commoner iu cap- 
tiv ty, but he would not associate 
with him. The wife of a noble would 
not visit the cell which contained 
the spouse of a professional man. 
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During the day, visits were not 
only regularly made between parties 
of the same degree, but punctually 
returned, else discord arose thereat. 
Contests at chess, trials at cards, 
games at forfeits, shuttlecock and 
ball, were matters of daily occur¬ 
rence during the days, weeks, or 
months, that preceded condemnation 
or enlargement. The high-caste no¬ 
bility got up pic-nic dinners among 
themselves. Those who were of the 
very top cream of even that high 
caste found tea for large parties. 
Music was no rarity; singing awoke 
the echoes of every cell: in short, 
the manners, customs, habits, morals, 
frivolities, and virtues of the upper 
classes, were openly practised. The 
greatest care was exhibited in the 
matters of toilette. As republican 
simplicity grew more republican and 
more simple without, aristocratic 
feeling waxed more royal and more 
sumptuous within. A head after 
the fashion of Brutus was never seen 
on noble shoulders. Among the la¬ 
dies there was a mania for flowers, 
feathers, and many-coloured ribands. 
Some wore their own hair, and some 
wore wigs, but in either case the 
hair was curled and powdered, and 
the fair wearer rouged, Spanish- 
whitened (where blanc d'Espugne 
was to be procured), pencilled, and 
plastered into all the beauty that 
could be achieved, by burying tier 
own beneath poisonous paint, black 
lead, and adhesive mouches. At Or¬ 
leans, the necessity of enjoying some 
change of air, and of taking some 
exercise, caused the younger people 
on certain days of the week, when 
permitted, to have recourse to the 
vast courtyard of the prison. Here 
they gave concerts al fresco , and 
played at les graces . It even occa¬ 
sionally happened—for Love, like 
Virtue, will make his way into 
strange places—it even occasion¬ 
ally happened that affections were 
aroused, and attachments between 
young hearts worthy of a purer 
locality sprung up, throwing a charm 
over the wearisomeness of cap- 
tivit}’. Death stood on permanent 
guard looking over the wall o that 
vast prison; and his gaunt long arm 
often plunged into the crowd below 
and dragged up a victim. But each 
individual there, caring little for the 
teaching of the past or the prospects 


of the future, endured, and yet for¬ 
got everything. Each considered 
every fellow-captive exposed to death, 
save himself. Like the selfish Nea¬ 
politans, who, when they see a neigh¬ 
bour borne to the grave, shrug their 
shoulders and cry,— ‘ Si: lute a not T 
so did the Orleans prisoners, on 
losing an old companion, bury sym¬ 
pathy for others m congratulations 
at their own escape. 

It was early in a summer's after¬ 
noon when Madame de Charry, with 
Edmond, entered the cell whose old¬ 
est occupant and recognized pro¬ 
prietor was the Countess de Boh in, a 
lady who had once borne the hon¬ 
oured name of De Girardin. A large 
party was assembled, and, save the 
locality, the hour, and the absence 
of lights, there was little to distin¬ 
guish it from a party in the Cbaussee 
d’An tin. Some were at cards; some 
were looking at pictures; some were 
circulating scandal; and a few were 
sipping can sucree, heightened in 
flavour with a little capulnirc. Fran¬ 
cois Vouillon, the son of a chair- 
mender of Verdun, was there playing 
the guitar; his poverty had not 
saved him from suspicion of holding 
aristocratic opinions, nor had his 
misfortune procured for him any 
consideration from the aristocrats. 
He attended among them as a hired 
musician, and plaved for the dinner 
he could not purchase. The appear¬ 
ance of the new-comers interrupted 
the song; lor a shout of Vice le Roi / 
hailed the arrival of Edmond, and 
the most courteous welconiinga that 
of his companion. M. de Bohm, who 
was attired in a flannel dressing- 
gown, and the only individual in the 
cell not in full dress, advanced to 
Madame de Gharry, and gallantly 
kissed her on the brow. 

4 You arc becoming Republican in 
your tastes,’ said that exquisite lady, 
as she pointed to the flannel robe de 
chambre. 

4 Madame/ said the count, laugh¬ 
ing, 4 1 am twice as aristocratic as the 
Prince de Ligne, the very quint¬ 
essence of a knight and a nobleman. 
! t is not two years since we visited 
him at Vienna, and he received the 
countess and myself in no other dress 
than his shirt!’ 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed all the ladies at 
once. 

4 It is true/ exclaimed Madame de 
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Bohnj, corroboratively ; * and yet 
short of the truth: he had one arm 
withdrawn from the sleeve, and 
within it he took my own and led 
me into the apartment of his young 
daughter-in-law!’ 

ft was within an hour of the even¬ 
ing period for locking up, when the 
wife of Balthazar entered the room 
with but scant attention to ceremony, 
and telling Edmond as she passed 
him that she had just well beaten 
her husband for his cruelty towards 
the 4 little king * of the prison, she 
advanced towards Madame de Charry 
and whispered something in her ear. 
With all her courage the fair crea¬ 
ture slightly trembled; but she arose, 
begged the Chevalier Fabien to play 
her ciirds, and promised speedily to 
return. An inquiring look was di¬ 
rected to her by all the company, 
but she gave no reply either by word 
or gesture. She left the cell, accom¬ 
panied by the gaoler’s wife and fol¬ 
lowed by Edmond. The latter, in 
speechless fear, saw her descend to 
tne court- yard between two gem- 
d'arme. The wicket was locked 
upon him, but from the window he 
beheld her rudely pushed into a 
building in which he knew the re¬ 
volutionary tribunal was wont to 
hold its bloody sittings. 

The 4 little king * burst into tears, 
a weakness of which he became half 
ashamed when he felt the arm of the 
gaolers wife passed round his neck, 
and heard words of condolence fall 
from the lips of the subduer of the 
prison tyrant. 

From this period they stood in 
utter silence for a quarter of an hour, 
at the end of which time they saw 
Madame de Charry brought out of 
the building and made to enter a 
cart, which was driven and hacked 
up to the steps expressly to receive 
her. At the sound of a‘broken glass 
and a child’s scream her face, pale 
and dignified, w as turned to the win¬ 
dow, through which Edmond had 
thrust his head. She smiled with 


tdie sweet smile of a dying saint; and 
the radiancy of a martyr seemed to 
glow around her as she pointed to 
heaven, and with her eyes still fixed 
on the boy littered the words, 4 Es- 
perance! Adieu T In another mo¬ 
ment the cart received two more 
victims, and with its load of cou¬ 
rageous misery soon after disappeared 
beneath the archway that led to the 
exterior of the prison. Before the 
chimes of the cathedral had struck 
the next quarter, three lives had been 
sacrificed, and Monsieur de Fabien 
lmd just won the game with his 
cousin's cards. 

4 Citizen Fabien! ’ roared the voice 
of Balthazar at the door of the cell. 

‘May t not speak a word with 
Madame de Charry before you lock 
us up for the night?’ said the che¬ 
valier. 

4 The Citovenne de Charry lias been 
dead these ten minutes,’ answered 
the brute, with his usual bluntness; 
4 and Citizen Fabien will never be 
locked up here again.’ 

4 Bah! ’ said the chevalier, who 
not only ’bit sick, but looked so. 

4 The authorities are at the door 
ready to read to vou the decree which 

V * 

discharges you from custody. 'The 
tribunal is growing tender. They 
have demanded but three lives to¬ 
day. They can sec* no grounds for 
accusing you, and they have ordered 
the Citizen Edmond Thierry to lind 
his way to his father—if he can. The 
ungrateful villain nearly pushed me 
into the moat, as I opened the wicket 
on the bridge to set him free.’ 


4 Ladies and gentlemen,’ said De 
Fabien. who suddenly recovered both 
his courage and his colour, 4 I wish 
you a good night, and luck like 
mine. I am now eligible to the bals 
d la guillotine , for I have had a rela¬ 
tion who lias been beheaded.’ 

4 Poor Madame de Charry! 1 ex¬ 
claimed the Indies, as the tears ran 
down their cheeks with laughing at 
the chevalier’s drollery. 


Chap.IL The Middle. 


The Dean of St. Patrick’s has im¬ 
mortalized an Irish festival of the 
seventeenth century, by declaring 

that 

O’Rourke’s noble feast will ne’er be 
forgot, 


By those who were there and those who 
were not. 

Some such memories will cling for 
ever about the last of the great 
European congresses, that of Vienna. 
It will be a cost I v reminiscence for 
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Europe as long as the world endures ; 
and no one is likely to forget the 
assembly of monarcbs and statesmen 
which, after arranging the affairs of 
the universe, amused its leisure by 
enacting the French vaudeville of 
La J>anse iuterrornpue , and in the 
very middle of that ominously* named 
piece received intelligence that Napo¬ 
leon had escaped from Elba, and had 
thus interrupted their dance indeed. 

But we have nothing to do with 
the politics of the congress and but 
little with the political person; ges 
whose mission there was to manu¬ 
facture, modify, or annihilate, king¬ 
doms and dynasties. That old song 
has been ‘ set' to every tune, and we 
trust we have melodies more at¬ 
tractive. 

Among the most useful of the 
personages who figured at Vienna 
during the celebrated period oflK14- 
lo, there was none whose utility 
could he compared with that of a 
gay, gilded, and generous young 
Frenchman, who was known by the 
name of * the King of Good-fellowsf 
lie did not serve much, it is true, lor 
the furtherance of political purposes; 
but he was a! ways indispensable, and 
never missing when a ball, a masque¬ 
rade, a concert, or a pic-nic, was in 
question, and some difficulty opposed 
its successful accomplishment. Little 
was known of him, save that he had 
been attached to the French legation 
in Lisbon. Riley, the famous gam¬ 
bler, declared, indeed, that lie had 
given lessons on the guitar in Lon¬ 
don, and that he and his father had 
played duets, under the patronage of 
: ianti, at the Pantheon. 1'wo or 
three out of the dozen of Talleyrand's 
discreet secretaries had some idea 
that he had suffered imprisonment 
when a child, and during the Reign 
of Terror. But whenever these mat¬ 
ters were alluded to, the Baron 
Thierry neither confirmed nor denied 
them: he was wont to say that his 
memories of the past were of a very 
unsubstantial nature, and that his 
designs for the present and the future 
were to make the most o! all oppor¬ 
tunities and get a crown if he could, 
since one might, perhaps, be had at 
the mere cost of' setting up a pre¬ 
tension to it. 

People laughed at the idea of 
Baron Thierry becoming a monarch. 
But at such mirth the baron assumed 


a gravity that was very majestic, and 
looked like determination, 

‘ Who is that pretty chi d whom 
your majesty keeps so close to your 
side to- night ?* said a lady to Thierry, 
at a hall given by Wellesley Pole. 
The lady was remarkable for her 
natural beautv and her bad taste. 

V 

She wore aer husbands ‘garter’ as 
an ornament round her head, and 
Horn soil qui mal y peiute glittered in 
diamonds upon her radiant brow. It 
was Lady Castlereagh. 

‘ She is the half of an imperial 
princess,’ replied the oaron, in a 
whisper; ‘ and she and i a re charac¬ 
ters in a romance of an hour. Watch 
us well, and you will see the 
denouement' 

The baron had scarcely uttered 
the words when the lovely and child¬ 
less Czarina of Russia passed by his 
side. The empress paused for a mo¬ 
ment at an open window, and then 
stepped on to the balcony overlook¬ 
ing a handsome garden. Xo one 
accompanied and no one followed 
her. The baron, however, occupied 
the centre of the window, and the 
angelic-looking child, at his bidding, 
passed on to the balcony and stood 
by the Empress Elizabeth's side. 
Lady Castlereagh, and some three or 
four persons, who were aware that 
Thierry was contriving something 
for the especial gratification of the 
czarina, contrived to witness what 
passed, without appearing to do so. 

The scene that ensued was curious, 
touching, and rapid. The empress 
burst into tears, kissed the wondering 
angel with a fiery and uncontrollable 
emotion, and gazed upon her with 
an almost frantic look of mingled 
love, jealousy, and despair. ftie 
baron slightly coughed; the empress 
re-entered the salon; and t he sq>ec- 
t a tors appeared unconscious of any 
thing but the imperial presence and 
the reverence due to it. Lady Cas¬ 
tlereagh alone heard her say to the 
baron as she passed, ‘Thanks for 

J our courtesy, M. le Baron. Tell 
er mother I envy and forgive her.* 

* Who is her mother ? ’ asked Lady 

Castlereagh. 

* Madame Krudener, the mistress 
of the Emperor Alexander. The 
empress has just kissed her husbands 
child, and her heart is breaking that 
she is not the mother of it.' 

The nifirht that succeeded was a 
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brilliant one at the imperial palace 
of Austria. In a small room adjoin¬ 
ing the great gallery was assembled 
a strange group. A very handsome 
young man, in the costume and with 
the attributes of Jupiter, was walking 
to and fro, eating a slice of pine¬ 
apple, and declaring that the Count 
de Wurbna was mad. A somewhat 
older, but a fine-looking personage, 
easily recognizable as Mars, was lying 
on his bac t on the floor, and repeat¬ 
ing the declaration that De Wurbna 
was mad. These two theatrical deities 
were, in their mortal positions, no 
other than Prince f^eopo'id of Saxe 
Coburg and the Count de Zichy. 
De Wurbna was seated on a stool, 
but bending forward to tie his sandal, 
liis dress, his lyre, and his insignia, 
told you at once that he was Phoebus 
Apollo. There wus nothing like in¬ 
sanity about him, but when he raised 
his head you were constrained to 
confess that there was something 
about him very unlike the lover of 
Daphne and Coronis. He wore a 
somewhat formidable pair of nius- 
tachios. However appropriate this 
adornment might be to the Apollo 
Cory bassides, who disputed the domi¬ 
nion of Crete with Jupiter himself, 
it little suited the lair son of Latona, 
the only one of all the gods whose 
oracles were in general repute 
throughout the world. Be this as it 
inay, the Viennese Apollo, whose 
transcendent beauty had designated 
him as the only man who could 
fittingly represent the graceful god, 
stoutly refused to sacrifice his che¬ 
rished mustache. Madame de Wil¬ 
helm, the destined Venus of the 
tableaux vtnans about to be repre¬ 
sented, had suggested that his head 
should be turned from the spectators; 
but the proud Minerva of the night, 
the Countess Rosalie Rzewouska (the 
original of M. Sue’s Fleur de Marie), 
declared that the suggestion lacked 
wisdom, and that, i adopted, Miss 
Smith, the daughter of the Admiral 
Sir Sidney, would spoil her Juno, 
and laugh outright, as she did at 
everything. 

c I thought Thierry could do any 
thing.’ said Jupiter ; * he engaged a 
fortnight ago to render De Wurbna 
reasonable.’ 

Apo 11 o caressed his very objection¬ 
able hirsutory adornment, humming 
as he did it 4 JJu, liegit mir im 


Herzen /’ He smiled as Mars as¬ 
serted that if Thierry had entered 
into any such engagement Apollo 
would be shaved, and the heathen 
goddesses lie in raptures. The ubi¬ 
quitous and indefatigable baron had 
at all events done his best, but 
hitherto he had failed. At the 
eleventh hour, however, he thought 
o the claim he had upon the Empress 
of Russia, for whom he had contrived 
the strange gratification of kissing 
the daughter of her husband’s mis¬ 
tress. 1 te bold ly sought an audience, 
and stated the predicament into which 
he and the court players were thrown 
by the obstinate Apollo. The em¬ 
press had recourse to her sister of 
Austria, but the two imperial ladies 
knew not how to solve the difficulty. 
The emperor was called in, and the 
difficulty began to wear an aspect 
less redoubtable. 

The mythological deities were yet 
disputing in their luxurious green¬ 
room, when an officer of the Hun¬ 
garian guard appeared at the door 
and summoned De Wurbna to the 
imperial presence. The latter flung 
a cloak over his shoulders, and 
hastened to obey. 

4 My dear fellow,’ said the officer, 
4 you will not appear before the 
emperor with those mustachios ?* 

4 Why not?* said the son of Latona, 
who began to suspect a mystifica¬ 
tion. 

4 Because of yesterday’s decree, 
which ordered the entire guard to 
which we belong to be shaved.’ 

I )e Wurbna had already remarked 
the smooth lip of his Hungarian 
comrade, but stil doubting, he left 
the room to attend on the emperor 
according to command. 

4 I’ll wager a whole chest of Lata- 
kia,’ said Mars, 4 that this is a trick 
of Thierry's devising. He is well 
named the king of good-fellows, for 
he knows how* to meet ever)’ emer¬ 
gency. He deserves to get a crown 
in the general scramble.’ 

4 He is a good fellow,’ said ! Vince 
Leopold ; 4 but lie is about as likely 
to get a crown as I am.’ 

4 Who knows?’ said De Zichy, 
wdio cared little for crowns, and felt 
no envy at kings. 4 There may lie 
half-a-dozen political earthquakes 
before another score of years have 
been added to the register; and 
another remodelling of kingdoms 
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child?* said the count to the little 
girl. 

‘ 4 Rosalie, sir!’ answered the latter. 

‘ < A pretty name, too!' said the 
count, as he remembered it was that 
of his niece. ‘ And you are helping 
jour mother?' 

* 4 Well, I may call myself her 
mother,* said old Bertot, 1 for I have 
been one to her these five years. 
But though I call myself her mother, 
she is in truth no daughter of mine. 
She is the child of a poor prisoner 
who was guillotined in the time of 
Robespierre.’ 

4 '1 ie counts ucart heat like a 
sledge-hammer. lie had just strength 
to add ess a few words to the child 
in Polish; he had scarcely asked 
with a smile, 4 Zy mourisz po Polska f 
when the girl began to weep. She 
threw herself into the arms of the 
count; and asked him to repeat the 
words again, for they reminded her 
of her mother and her mothers 
voice. I need not tell you the issue 
of the meeting. I'he child was 
taken back to Poland, but the good 
Bertot and her family accompanied 


her. Of Bertot’s children the girls 
are well married, and the boys, after 
passing through the University of 
Wilna, have reached good posi¬ 
tions in the army. That is one of 
them shewing his dagger to young 
Leon Jablonski. As for the re¬ 
covered Rosalie, she became a Rze- 
wouska through marrying her cousin, 
a Rzewouski; and she is now the 
queen of all beauties,—always ex¬ 
cepting la belle des belles , whom I 
have promised to meet on the ram¬ 
parts this very night.’ 

And the nonagenarian went through 
the snow to keep an assignation with 
a French waiting-maid, at which he 
caught a cold, which in three days 
deposited him in a bronze coffin and 
a marble tomb. 

Thierry stood by the burying- 
place as he heard o the return of 
Napoleon. 

* Well, 1 thought he, ‘there are 
no crowns to be had here. The 
kingdom of Good-fellowship is a 
sorry monarchy; perhaps something 
may turn up under the Corsican T 


Chap, HI. 


The End. 


With the sun that set over the 
field of Waterloo went down, for a 
long season at least, the pretensions 
of parvenus to principalities. he 
gentlemen who had followed the 
fortunes of Napoleon became scat¬ 
tered like the generals of Alexander, 
without being able to retire like 
thorn upon independent sovereign¬ 
ities, to rear dynasties of barbaric 
splendour. Some went to Greece, to 
crush despotism; some went to 
Lahore, to aid it. A few, like 
Latour d’Auvergne, took to the 
Church; but, saving that portly 
person himself, none had the good 
luck to reach the archiepiscopate. 


Those who failed in procuring foreign 
service, and yet could not lay aside 
their propensity for killing, went to 
the East and practised as physicians. 
A dozen or two retired to their 
native provinces, and, like Domitian, 
cultivated cabbages. While all the 
rest, who were absolutely fit for 
nothing and willing to do it, inun¬ 
dated England, and undertook the 
irresponsible office of private tutors! 

There was one of the number, 
however, whose ambition was not to 


von. ed. no. ccxxXVIII. 


be extinguished in that of the em¬ 
peror and his followers. With the 
world before him where to choose, 
he turned his steps to South Ame¬ 
rica, and went in search of a people 
who might be in want of a king. It 
was always his fortune, or mis¬ 
fortune, wherever such a servant of 
the people was required, to present 
his credentials only after the situa¬ 
tion was filled up. 1 Ie was at Poyais 
just a week subsequent to the at¬ 
tainment o‘ the caciqueship of that 

S scudo El Dorado by Gregor 
1‘Gregor. He was in Hayti when 
the garrison of St. Marc revolted 
against Qhristophe the king, and the 
citizens and troops of (lape Haytien 
invited Boyer to relieve them of 
royalty and the Marquises of Mar¬ 
malade! lie heard the pistol-shot 
at Sans Souci which terminated the 
career of Ohristophc and his house, 
and he witnessed the abject submis¬ 
sion of the sable heir-apparent, who 
has not only since honoured Great 
Britain with his presence, but who, 
at the invitation of the law, sub¬ 
mitted, a year or two ago, to the rota¬ 
tory penalties and the weak gruel of 

r r 
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Brixton for forgetting his royal dig¬ 
nity, and with it common humanity. 

The Haytiens were determined 
upon enjoying a republic and new 
rum, and no intrigue was successful 
that sought to impede either of those 
popular propensities. The crown- 
sceker, disgusted with the bad taste 
of the dingy republicans, passed over 
to Mexico. Things were promising 
there to all adventurers but himself. 
Iturbide snatched an imperial crown 
from his hopes, if not from his hands. 
The wanderer, nevertheless, con¬ 
tinued to look about him, and the 
opening revolt at Soto la Marina 
against the new emperor was hailed 
in his secret thoughts as an avenue 
to a throne, lie saw the fallen 
potentate, under the escort of General 
Bravo, embark at Antigno, near 
Vera Cruz, and with his family and 
lol .owers sail in an English ship for 
Leghorn. With all his throne mania, 
however, when Iturbide returned in 
the following year (1824) to Mexico 
to be shot the night after his 
landing at Padilla, he could not 
help thinking, that if the republican 
;ovemment had awarded him twenty- 
ive thousand do; !ars per annum, he 
would rather, with such a revenue, 
have risked European fevers at Leg¬ 
horn than have reigned in the quar¬ 
ter of the world where the bark 
grows that cures them. The Indian 
tribes of South America deeply de¬ 
clined him as a prince. The island¬ 
ers of the Southern Ocean laughed 
a negative in the face of the exag¬ 
gerated Ulysses, and dismissed him 
with a lap full of yams and a sentence 
of perpetual banishment. At length 
the erratic king-player fell among 
the Marquesas. The good-natured 
people were wil 1 ing to make him what¬ 
ever he desired ; and, in return for 
curing a great chief of a very serious 
complaint — the malady from which 
the physician of Richard the Third 
relieved his royal master by slaying 
‘Lady Anne" — they really consti¬ 
tuted him king of one of their 
smallest islands, called Nebuliwa! 

But see what is human nature. 
The new king became speedily tired 
of his new dignity, and, alter a brief 
and not inglorious reign, he abdi¬ 
cated with but little outlay of cere¬ 
mony. He embarked one night in a 
French vessel, one of those political 
appliances which is always sure to 


find itself by accident wherever it 
has been ordered by design. Hit 
majesty’s subjects bore their loss with 
philosophy, and cared so little for 
dynasties that they did not seek for 
a successor. Some old South Sea 
whalers, however, shook their heads 
portentously, vowed that the fellow 
was a political agent, and that be 
would turn up again somewhere for 
the benefit of himself and his em¬ 
ployers. 

In the summer of 1839, a weary 
party of New Zealand travellers were 
on their way from liokianga to the 
Bay of Islands. They were one night 
proceeding up the river in a canoe to 
a native settlement, where the foot- 
track to the Bay of Islands com¬ 
mences. They were drenched through 
with rain, and were desirous of find¬ 
ing food and shelter. 

* There is a light on that eminence,* 
said one of the party, an English 
medical man, to the natives in the 
boat. 1 Does any one live there ?’ 

The natives laughed, and said the 
light came from King Edmond’s 
palace. 

‘ Who is King Edmond T 

‘ Not know. Frenchman. Not 
Wesleyan, not bishop’s man. Come 
from Sydney,’ were the four distinct 
replies received from the natives. 

‘ From Sydney!’ said the doctor; 
‘then it is no other than Thierry. 
The fellow was there in ’35 ; he pro¬ 
claimed himself ‘ by the grace of 
God, king of Nebuliwa, and sovereign 
chief of New Zealand; 1 and he shewed 
documents to prove that he had the 
support of Louis Philippe and his 
Government. He drew upon the 
same French Government, and raised 
a considerable sum of money by the 
sale of the bills, which were dis¬ 
counted by some funny people, con¬ 
sidering they came from Aberdeen ; 
and which, on being forwarded to 
their destination, were, as might be 
expected, returned dishonoured. 
Nevertheless, with the proceeds he 
got together a body of retainers, 
chartered a ship, and came over to 
liokianga. 1 

* What did the resident say to it V 
asked a young engineer of a native 
at bis side. 

‘ What resident speak, M ister 
Char I ton ? He no speak, he go mad; 
Church missionaries go madder, and 
chiefs maddest of all. Write to 
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queen ; queen speak. New Zealand 
chiefs all independent. King Thierry 
no king. Church missionaries al¬ 
most mad like chiefs, ’cause Thierry 
speak Ilokianga land belong to 
him P 

‘No wonder!’ said the doctor; 
‘ his majesty declared that the Church 
missionaries had sold it to him years 
before for twenty tomahawks.’ 

After some further discussion upon 
this strange personage, the travellefi 
agreed to make for his island palace 
and ask hospitality. Leaving two 
natives in charge of the boat and 
luggage, under the guidance of the 
other two the English travellers 
made their way, with difficulty, over 
stumps of trees and decayed logs 
to the royal residence. On reaching 
the palace they found, to their dis¬ 
may, that it had nothing to distin¬ 
guish it from the huts of the natives, 
save one solitary glazed window. 
At the back there was a hole which 
served for a door; a Kawri board 
was fastened against it, and to this 
the four travellers applied their 
knuckles. They had not long to 
wait; the board was removed by an 
ill-dressed man of perhaps fifty years 
of age, who welcomed them into a 
tolerably neat kitchen, well-warmed 
by a blazing fire. To an inquiry as 
to whether they could see the baron, 
he announced himself as baron and 
sovereign chief of New Zealand ; re¬ 
iterated his welcome, introduced them 
to his wife, who confidently believed 
that her husband was a sovereign, 
because he had told her so twenty 
times a-day for the last three years; 
and, finally, asked them if they were 
fond of music? 

The guests pleaded guilty to the 
taste, but confessed at the same time 
that they were exceedingly hungry. 

‘ You shall have all we possess, 1 
said the ex-king of Nebuhwa. 
‘ Katchen,’ added he to his consort, 
‘get the bread, and bring the JJee- 
thoven.’ 

‘ The queen took the loaf and the 
duet out of a large fish-kettle that 
lay in one corner of the apartment. 
The king placed upon the table a 
guitar, four pewter plates, a violin, 
and a piece of cheese. Their ma¬ 
jesties dispensed their hospitality 
with much grace, a quality that is 
seldom wanting where there is good¬ 
will. They apologized for the ab¬ 


sence of wine, spirits, and l>eer, but 
praised the virtues of the water of 
Ilokianga. The beverage having 
been duly poured out in horns, and 
each guest supplied with cheese ami 
bread, her majesty, at a signal from 
the king, who had assumed the violin, 
took up the guitar, and, in a minute, 
they Avere deep in the melodious 
mysteries of Beethoven. That Titan’s 
music on the guitar was something 
of an anomaly ; but the truth is, that 
the lady’s copy was written for the 
piano, and it was her German in¬ 
genuity that had adapted it to the 
only instrument she possessed. The 
guests had long terminated their re¬ 
past, and ventured, as the duet pro¬ 
ceeded, to make an occasional re¬ 
mark, which, however, was speedily 
hushed by the chef d'orchesirc, who 
would tolerate no commentaries while 
so splendid a text was being inter¬ 
preted. The duet was finished, but 
to be recommenced; detached pas¬ 
sages were repeated over and over 
again; and the guests meanwhile were 
awed into absolute silence by the 
look, speech, and action of their host. 
It was a singular exhibition in a sin¬ 
gular locality,—Beethoven in New 
Zealand, and free-born Englishmen 
subdued at Hokianga by the des¬ 
potism of a French monarch in a 
foreign territory. 

‘ Katchen,’ said the monarch, ‘put 
the duet and the bread — no, the 
bread is all gone, so much the better; 
hut put the duet into the fish-kettle/ 

‘You play superbly, baron,’ said 
one of the four travellers, who was 
willing to acknowledge the talent 
of their eccentric but kind-hearted 

i 

host. 

‘ Sir,’ said the sovereign chief, ‘ it 
is impossible to play ill on such an 
instrument as this. I adore my wife, 
love my subjects, but I venerate my 
violin.’ 

1 He’s caught heathenism, and 
worships his fiddle,’ whispered young 
Charlton to his neighbour: a taci¬ 
turn, but observing missionary. 

‘This violin, sir,’ resumed the 
baron, * has seen as many lauds as the 
Wandering Jew. It had been all 
over the world before it got into the 
hands of Platt, and it has been all 
over the world since it eft them.’ 

* And who is Platt ?’ asked Tom 
Griffiths, the very short, very thin, 
and very taciturn missionary. 
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‘ Platt, sir/ said the baron, 4 was 
one of the first violin-players in 
England; but be was alllicted with 
modesty, and, consequently, is known 
only to his friends, lie led your 
Duke of Cumberland’s private band 
at Kew, when it had an European 
reputation for excellence. I wish f 
were as rich a duke, and possessed as 
great a maestro di capelia .’ 

The baron proceeded, then, to en¬ 
large upon his position and prospects; 
entered into discussions upon his 
rights, and pronounced himself a 
sterling king in spite of Lord Stanley, 
the British Queen, or the English 
ministry. To hear him speak of his 
people, his dominions, religious toler¬ 
ation, the rights o man, and the 
duties of monarchs, one might have 
concluded that he really was a re¬ 
cognized sovereign, with an actual 
kingdom, with a people to protect, 
parties to reconcile, a faith to uphold, 
aud responsibilities to oppress him. 
Beyond his musical instruments, his 
solitary duet, and his fish-kettle, he 
scarcely can be said to have had at 
the moment a single possession in¬ 
contestably his own. 

As the party of travellers, after 
sleeping a night in the hut, were 
proceeding on the following morning 
to their boat, they severally expressed 
their opinions of their singular host. 

4 He is a warm-hearted, hospitable 
fellow,’ said one. 

‘Takes a survey capitally/ said 
young Charlton, the engineer. * He 
shewed me a design for his intended 
capital city, drawn by himself.’ 

4 I don’t know much about his 
kingdom/ remarked Tom Griffiths ; 

* but he is handsome enough and 
clever enough for a king. He re¬ 
minds me of what Justin says of 
11 iero of Syracuse, Nihil ei regium 
deesse , prater regnum rider etur . 
What do you say, doctor ? ’ 


1 1 ? Why, that the baron has an 
eye to something desperate, and bores 
you to death with Beethoven.’ 

1 'our years after, a solitary English 
traveller, named Horace Charlton, 
was standing in the centre of a wide 
district near where the last-men¬ 
tioned guests had spent a summer 
night in 1839. He was apparently 
in search of some locality, and two 
chiefs were closely watching him. 
A couple of Wesleyan natives were 
not far off. ihey were assisting him 
in making a survey for a road. 

‘ There used to be a hut on that 
hill in the distance/ said he at length 
to one of the chiefs. 

‘ King Thierry's hut/ said both the 
chiefs at once. 

* True/ answered the engineer. 
‘ Why is it no longer there ?* 

* Zealanders’ gods are not sleeping/ 
said one of the chiefs. 4 Thierry and 
his priests were cruel to the people; 
the island spirits told us in our dreams 
to punish him. We burned the hut 
down last moon/ 

4 And Thierry and his wife?’ 
asked the astounded engineer. 

4 The good lady perished in the 
flames. But the people from the 
other side of the island saved King 
Thierry/ 

‘ Ah V exclaimed Charlton, partly 
relieved, 4 what are they going to do 
w'ith him ?* 

4 Ob, nothing!* cried the two chiefs, 
somewhat eagerly. 

4 The Government will not let the 
peo], <le keep him a captive/ 

1 The Government can't get him/ 
said one chief. 

‘And the tribe haven't got him/ 
said the other. 

‘Why, what have they done to 
him?’ 

4 Hm!’ growled the elder chief of 
the two; 4 they eat him!’ 
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HOPE AND MEMORY. 


T WO spirit-voices sighed upon the air,— 

4 Oh, love us I part us never! We are fair 
Only together l Fondly would we fling 
Our clasping arms about thee still, and cling 
Like gentle parasites that round thy lot 
Entwine their mingling blooms: then part us not! 

For we are patient slaves, twin-born; our fate 
Is still upon thy steps to watch and wait, 

And o’er thy path to hover! Drear would be 
Its course, but for the chequered tracery 
Our light wings weave, as o’er thy changeful way 
With shade and sunshine tremulous they play. 

One flits before, yet turning to thee oft 
With gay and beckoning gesture, whispers soft 
Of many a goodly, many a glorious thing 
She sees far onward,—one, slow following, 

With sad and patient smile unto her breast, 

Gathers the flowers thy hasty foot hath prest; 

And warms them there until each flower receives 
A soul — a spirit through its withered leaves, 

To breathe undyingly around thy heart 
A silent fragrance. Scattered far apart 
Its treasures lie, until the loved, the fair, 

The lost, are bound in one pale garland there ! 

We are thy friends, companions, through the day ; 

By night, though sleep forsake thee, we will stay; 

Thou shalt not miss her with her dreams, for we 
Will sit and tell thee many a history, 

And sing thee songs of soothing.’ Then alone 
Arose, met ho ugh t, the voice of sadder tone :— 

1 Oh, love us! love my sister best; her strain 
AVas caught from heav’n, and bears her there again. 

Her lot, her place, are with the blessed ; still 
Their angel-harpings on her accents thrill; 

Still towards their source her visions mount and yearn : 

I am of dust, and unto it return. 

My looks are fixed upon the ground; they cling 
With timid trust to each familiar thing; 

My voice is but an echo, ling’ring on 

Bound some old temple whence the gods are gone. 

Thou will not, therefore, scorn me ? Listen ! She, 

The Bird of Heaven, hath borrowed notes rom me!’ 

Then warbled that c ear voice , 4 An endless sigh 
My sister’s song would be, but ere it die 
I blend my utterance with every strain, 

And whisper , 4 All that hath been, comes again.* 

I commune with her till her voice, her tone, 

With all their sweetness, pass into my own. 

She gazes on me till her features take 
A smile of life and promise for my sake, 

And soft and gleaming o’er my features lies, 

Caught from the tearful shining of her eyes, 

A rainbow-glory ; we would mingle ever 
Within its %ht. Oh, love us! part us never! ’ 

Dora Gbeenwell. 
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PHONETICS. 


T jjHE daughters of Pelias, we are 
told, thinking that it would be 
very nice if their old father could be 
made young again, without a word of 
apology cut him into fragments and 
boiled him up in a caldron, just to 
see what would come of it. Nothing, 
however, did come but a kind of 
horrible soup. 

These young ladies were the pro¬ 
totypes of Messrs. Pitman and Ellis, 
the ingenious inventors of the ‘ Pho¬ 
netic System,' and apostles of the 
4 Spelling Reformand it must be 
owned that the moderns do not 
yield to their classical originals, 
cither in the dogmatic precision with 
which they lay down what the sub¬ 
ject which they take in hand ought 
to be, or in the uncompromising 
spirit with which they set about 
making it so, or in entire disregard of 
the question whether the reforms they 
propose to eifect are not inconsistent 
with the priiicip'es and conditions on 
which the object of them depends lor 
existence. if our true enthusiastic 
Doctrinaire disdains to consider such 
trifles as the laws of nature, whether 
organic or spiritual; human feelings, 
customs, and prejudices, go for 
nothing with him ; still less does he 
condescend to calculate whether the 
advantage of his amendment will 
compensate for the inconvenience of 
change, or the returns be equal to 
the outlay. Pelias ‘ought' to be 
made young; the English language 
* ought* to be written phonetically; 
and therefore about it without 
delay. 

i.iie mysterious inscription which 


excited so much astonishment in the 
Strand about a year ago, intimating 
that No. 344 was the ‘ Otis ’ of the 
Fonelic Nuz % probably conveyed to 
most of our readers their first inti¬ 
mation of the existence of the Great 
Phonetic Movement, and of the fact 
that a considerable number of her 
Majesty’s subjects indulged in the 
apparently harmless luxury of 
writing, printing, and reading Eng¬ 
lish by means oi a new alphabet and 
a new system of spelling. The 
school, however, had been founded 
some time previously—indeed the 
publication of a newspaper* for its 
especial use implied as much — and 
it has now attained a popularity and 
spread to an extent which, though 
they will astonish no one who re¬ 
collects such names as Joanna South - 
cote, Thom, or Mormon Smith, and 
such things as the earthquake panic 
and galvanic rings, yet make it worth 
while to devote a few pages to a 
serious consideration of the matter. 

i h ere is a very numerous class of 
half-educated, novelty*seeking, and 
somewhat self - satisfied individuals, 
who are sure to be caught by the 
specious appearance of a proposal 
like the present, and who seize with 
delight an opportunity of at once 
exercising their ingenuity, making 
themselves a little conspicuous, 
shewing their independence of cha¬ 
racter and contempt of prejudice, 
and adding another to the thousand 
proofs of their superiority to their 
ancestors ;f this class, which the 
cheap press of modern times enables 
the promoters oh any plausible scheme 


* As this journal is now defunct we need aot say much about it. Ilesides bring, 
of course, the 1 organ of the Spelling Itcform,’ it advocated 4 Progress* and Education, 
and talked 4 Liberal f politics. Among the many cool assumptions (by the way) of 
the party calling itself by that name of Liberal (not the least of which is the appro* 
priation of the title), must be reckoned their pretence of being the champions of the 
cause of education against the Tories, which they always talk of as though it were an 
universally admitted fact. If a return could be made of the political opinions of all 
the founders and supporters of schools and colleges, past and present, in the British 
isles, we fancy it would tell a very different tale. To be sure your Whig talks about 
it a good deal the most. 

f Among the believers in phonetics, whose adhesion cannot be accounted for by 
placing them in the above category, are I >r. Latham, who has written two letters in 
the Athenaum for February 1849, and three in the Educational Times for May, 
June, and August, 1849, in support of the scheme ; and the author of an article in 
the Westminster Review for April 1849. It is not often that men of this stamp care 
much for any crotchets except their oim. Phonetic writing, however (though not 
this particular form of it) is an old crotchet of Dr. Latham. 
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that admits of being called a reform 
to get at easily, will always furnish 
a certain amount of believers and 
followers to anybody who thinks it 
woith while to seek them: but un¬ 
doubtedly the principal cause of the 
temporary success (as it must, com¬ 
paratively speaking, be called) of the 
present agitation is to be attributed 
to the personal character of its ori¬ 
ginators, the energy and devotion 
with which they carry it on, and the 
great care and completeness with 
which their system is composed, it 
is evidently the work o', accomplished 
men, thorough believers in their owu 
invention, ami as likely, perhaps, to 
draw water in a sieve as anybody 
now living. Looking at all these cir¬ 
cumstances in connexion with the 
natural proneness of mankind to 
amuse themselves about the details or 
application of any ingenious in¬ 
vention, and to take the foundations 
of it for granted, the amount of 
popularity which has been attained 
by Phonetics is perhaps not more 
than might have been expected. We 
must say, however, that Mr. Ellis's 
assertion that * 100,000 copiz’ of pho¬ 
netic publications are now disposed 
of ‘per anum' ( a statement which 
the reader may translate as lie thinks 
proper) is altogether incredible, un¬ 
less we are to reckon as a separate 
phonetic publication each copy of a 
number of little explanatory hand¬ 
bills, sold at the rate of six or more 
for a penny, under the title of 
Penny Packets . 

Cut it is time that we should give 
the reader who is still antiquated 
enoug; to require such information, 
some notion of what the ‘ Spelling 
lit form ' really is, and on what 
grounds its adoption is urged. Mr. 
Ellis is the principal literary cham¬ 
pion of the phonetic cause, and his 
Plea for Phonetic SpeUiiig is appa¬ 
rently the authorized exponent of his 
case to the exoteric world; we shall, 
therefore, take this work as our 
text-book, referring, however, occa¬ 
sionally to other publications of the 
school, wdiich we presume, if not 


actually from the hand of the 9ame 
writer, contain, at all events, repre¬ 
sentations of his views and argu¬ 
ments by which he is willing to 
abide. 

Jn ooldng over this 77e«, the first 
remark of the student (which he will 
find occasion to repeat about once for 
every page) will be, that it at Fords a 
striking illustration of the truth of 
the observation that Rhetoric is one 
of those Arts which come best by 
Nature, and that its most telling 
tricks are used far more Frequently, 
and far more effectively, by those 
who have only eagerness and self- 
reliance for their prompters, than by 
the most accomplished professors of 
the science of persuasion. Listen to 
an enthusiast endeavouring to con¬ 
vince the world that his own peculiar 
hobbyhorse is a thoroughbred Ara¬ 
bian. He will unconsciously exem¬ 
plify twice as many of Aristotle’s 
stock ot i^uw»} fjuc.ro. as anybody 
would dare to avail himself of in 
cold blood. How he will exalt the 
importance of his own grand plan! 
how he will misstate and omit the 
objections to it! how cleverly he 
will contrive to hook it on to some 
question of great and universal im¬ 
portance, so as to gain for his * little 
bark' the advantage of ‘pursuing 
the triumph 1 of the thundering 
three-decker! 

Mr. Ellis really abuses these pri¬ 
vileges of the hobby horseman; but 
vve will not dwell at present on the 
complaints which we are entitled to 
make on this subject. Contenting 
oui*sclves, therefore, with protesting 
that the ‘ heteric objections to pho- 
neticism’ which the author undertakes 
to state, anti then proceeds to demolish 
w r ith such complacency, are not ovr 
objections, or at any rate not a fair 
representation of them, and that the 
facts respecting the great irregularity 
of the present spelling, which he 
proves with such a vast array of 
tables and calculations, are facts 
w'hicli we are ready to admit without 
any proof at all, being particularly 
obvious and undeniable,* we will 


* Although we do not care to criticise j|pinutely the tables and calculations above 
referred to, because whether they be accurate or not the facts which they profess to 
prove roust of course be admitted, yet we, 4 must warn the reader that he cannot rely 
implicitly on them ; Mr. Ellis is too eager to prove his case to be quite fair, and often 
counts the same objection two or three times over in different forms. For instance, 
in the tables shewing how many different ways there are of expressing the same 
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proceed at once to the root of the 
matter. 

The foundation on which the pho¬ 
netic system mainly rests is this 
dogma,—that it is inconsistent and 
absurd that a written language should 
do anything but represent accu¬ 
rately the sounds made in speaking 
that language; because, as I)r. 
Latham concisely puts it, ‘alpha¬ 
betic writing has only one function , 
namely, to represent / This position 
being admitted, it is not difficult to 
shew that the existing orthography 
is very far from performing that 
4 function ;’ and in order the more to 
overwhelm it with ridicule and in¬ 
famy, it is invariably spoken of as if 
it were a code deliberately composed 
in its present form by a set of idiots 
who intended it to be purely phonetic, 
but from ignorance and stupidity 
made it what it is. Thus Mr. Ellis 
says, 4 even its most determined sup¬ 
porters allow that it was intended 
to be alphabetical’ {Pica, p. Ill, 
‘The present alphabet, considered as 
the "round work of a system of ortho- 

o 

graphy in which the phonetic prin¬ 
ciple prevails, is an entire failure ’ 
(p. 25). 4 The hcteric fancy for 

using o and u [in women, busy] to 
express our sound of i, is very singular ’ 
(p. 32). 4 It would have shown much 

more wisdom in the person who first 
chose the spelling island if he had 
adopted the orthography ighland, as 
the word is pure Anglo-Saxon,’ &c. 
‘Another learned Theban, whose 
mind was bent on bis own Bceotia* 
treated us to the magnificent ortho¬ 
graphy rhyme &c. p, 93). 

Dr. Latham, in his letter mentioned 
above, talks in the same tone. 4 To 
mit up etj tnology (he says), and to 
give the history of a word as well as 
its sound, is no j >roper function. On 
the contrary, it is an intention which 
can only be fulfilled at the expense 
of the representation,’ &c, 4 To dis¬ 

tinguish between similar words, and 
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to give fixation to a language, 
equally irrelevant intentions , founded 
upon the notion that there are so 
many ambiguities and obscurities m 
the spoken language as to render a 
special apparatus of conventional 
rides in spelling indispensable,’ Kc. 

From all this it is concluded that 
it is only a return to just principles 
and practice to discard altogether 
this arbitrary code, and adopt s 
system of spelling which si Kill be 
purely and simply a representation 
of sounds. For this purpose it is 
necessary, in the first place, to have s 
new alphabet; for the old one is so 
anomalous and unsymmetrical, pre¬ 
senting on the one hand several 
ways of writing down similar sounds* 


while on the other hand there are 
many more vocal and consonantal 
sounds in the language than it 
possesses single vowels and conso¬ 
nants to typify, as to be quite inad¬ 
missible into the pure and simple 
temple of regenerated English. A 
new alphabet Messrs. Pitman and 
Ellis, in the years 1843 to 1847, 
accordingly composed and perfected, 
having a separate type for every 
distinct vocal and consonantal sound, 
and one only; and they propose that 
English words should in future be 


written by means of this al] bet* 
with reference only to their sounds* 
4 from which it will follow that 
the letters in a word will determine 
the sound of a word, and the 
sound of a word will determine its 
letters, with mechanical certainty/* 
This they call Phonetic spelling; 
the okl system is branded as the 
Heteric. Henceforth every one who 
knows how to pronounce a word 
will know how to spell it; and even- 
one who sees how a word is spelt 
will know how to pronounce it. 
This sounds plausible and ingeni¬ 
ous; but a little consideration will 
shew that the whole scheme is based 
on an entire misapprehension of the 


sounds in heteric spelling, we find, 1. that otr sometimes stands for u, as in bellows 
(which Mr. Ellis treats as though it should be pronounced bell us, which it certainly 
should not be) ; 2. that ws sometimes stands for simple s, as in bellows ; 3. that w : 
sometimes mute. Thus this single redundant w does duty three times over. This 
way of counting is ingenious, but not original; it is a plagiarism from the sailor 
wife, who had to account for the appearance of a little stranger only three month* 
after her husband’s return from a five years’ voyage. * It’s all right. Bill,’ she sard. 
‘You see there's been tl ice months of days, that’s three; and three months ol 
nights, that’s six ; and three months you’ve been back, you know- !' 

* See Part II. of the Penny Packets, sold at the Phonetic depots. 
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real nature of the case. The plan 
is, in fact, as it has been well de¬ 
scribed, one 1 for the speedy and 
effectual abrogation of the English 
language,’—an expression at which 
Mr. Ellis is not a little angry, and 
says, ‘for abrogation, read preserv¬ 
ation ’ (Plea, p. 65); nevertheless, he 
himseli describes it in another place 
as one which will 4 revolutionize the 
whole of our literature’ (p. 82), 
which comes to pretty nearly the 
same thing. 

Now, to begin at the beginning, 
"What u the English language ? The 
English language, like all other lan¬ 
guages sufficiently civilized to have 
a literature, is, as now existing, two¬ 
fold ; there is spoken English and 
written English. Whether the writ¬ 
ten English originated in an attempt 
to represent spoken English pho¬ 
netically or not, is an historical 
question which, whatever its im¬ 
portance, cannot affect the fact above 
stated. 

A written word, we say, is a fact 
and a thing, just as much as a spoken 
word is a fact and a thing. The 
written English language is now, and 
has been since its birth, a distinct 
existing I Entity, quite independent of, 
however closelv allied with, the 
spoken English language; it would 
remain exactly what it is i; all man¬ 
kind were to be henceforth deal and 
dumb. It is quite conceivable, nay 
probable, that a complete written 
language might have been composed 
(though, of course, it would not have 
been alphabetical ), if mankind had 
never had the gift of speech at all. 
This being the case, a written lan¬ 
guage must, like every other reality, 
be governed by its own laws, or by 
none; it must grow and vary in its 
own way, or not at all. It has its 
history, its use, its meaning, just as 
much as the spoken one; it is not 
(nor ever was, from the moment it 
began to exist) merely the shadow of 
the other; it is something else, and 
something more. The fact that our 
language is in its origin phonetic, 
lias, we repeau nothing to do with 
the question, and affords no reason 
for urging that therefore we 1 ought' 
to write phonetically now ; the pro¬ 
posal, in act, involves just such a 
practical bull as M, Gedru Itollin 
made in one of his too-famous cir¬ 
culars, when he said that the lie- 


public having originated in a Revo¬ 
lution, the Government of France 
ought thenceforth to be conducted 
on Revolutionary principles; i.e. that 
resistance to authority was to be the 
basis of authority. 

Is it possible that a language 
can exist as a literary language 
which has no literary standard oi 
correctness ? We affirm that it is 
impossible, and that such a condition 
is inconsistent with the laws of its 
being. Certainly there never yet 
was a language both written and 
spoken of which the written was the 
slave of the spoken; if one is to 
be the slave of the other, we should 
rather propose that the positions 
should be reversed, for a written 
language is decidedly more fixed and 
permanent in its nature , and admits 
of being ascertained more distinctly 
than the spoken language; indeed 
we would seriously recommend this 
amendment to Mr. Ellis. If he must 
have some reform, if writing and 
speech must of necessity be merely 
the reflexion of one another, let him 
commence an agitation for a graphic 
reform, and invite the world to pro¬ 
nounce English as it is written. The 
arrangement is in theory more rea¬ 
sonable than his phonetic proposal, and 
just as likely to succeed in practice. 

As soon as a language has obtained 
a literary existence, we say it is sub¬ 
ject to a literary standard of spelling, 
just as much as a spoken language is 
subject to a vocal standard of pro¬ 
nunciation. The principle under 
which it began, whether phonetic or 
ideagraphic, was a scaffolding merely 
from which to launch it into inde¬ 
pendent existence; and to talk as Mr. 
Ellis does of our present orthography 
being * an utter failure, 1 because it is 
not strictly phonetic, is just as ab¬ 
surd as it would be to cal such 
words as rumble , bang , splash , &c. 
utter failures, because, though ori¬ 
ginally imitative, they are now only 
conventionally significant sounds. 
Perhaps a reference to the case of 
proper names will illustrate our po¬ 
sition better than anything else, al¬ 
though what we say of them is true 
of all words whatever. Mr. Ellis is 
particularly severe on such a piece 
of hetericism as that Mr. 1 Tirit 1 (for 
instance) should spell his name Tyrr - 
whitt . The only answer to this is, 
that such is his name, llis spoken 
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name is Tint, his written name is 
Tyrrwhitt; his written name is no 
more * Tint/ than his spoken name 
is Jones, i there were no such 
thing as written English, he would 
have no written name ; but there is 
a written English, and he has a writ¬ 
ten name; it is Tyrrwhitt: it is a 
fact, and there is, or should be, an 
end of the matter. But facts go lor 
nothing with an enthusiast; it is, 
nevertheless, just this incapacity to 
recognize and submit to facts which 
makes the difference between a use¬ 
less visionary and a useful reformer.* 

It will be said that the above po¬ 
sitions are mere assertions unsup¬ 
ported by proof. They are, how¬ 
ever, we believe, positions which 
most people who consider steadiiy 
the real nature of language will 
admit to be correct. It is evident 
that they lie at the root of the 
whole question, and that, unless they 
can be controverted, the entire su¬ 
perstructure of phonetics must fall 
to the ground. Dr. Latham sees 
this clearly enough, and he accord¬ 
ingly asserts positions directly con¬ 
tradictory of ours. In his first letter 
to the Athenmum before cited!, we 
find him saying, that the objections 
on the matter of theoretical pro¬ 
priety are referable to the following 
heads:— 

1. The value of the present ortho¬ 
graphy in tUstingmshing by spelling 
words which, although different in mean¬ 
ing, arc identical in sound. 2. The 
value of the same as indicative of the 
etymological origin of words, 3. The 
value of the same in forming a standard 
of language. Each of the three func¬ 
tions is incompatible with a true notion 
of the real office of an alphabet. This is 
to represent the language to which it 
belongs, taking it as it is, and attempt¬ 
ing no secondary or subordinary effects. 
To talk about there being a written lan¬ 
guage and a spoken language, is to talk 
of there being two sorts of men, real 
and painted; or men in the flesh and 
blood, and men in pictures. There is 
but one reality the duplicate is merely a 
representation. This representation may 


be good or bad; t. e. an alphabet m-iy 
represent a language, just as a portrait 
may represent a (ace, well, indifferently, 
or not at all. To ensure its doing tie, 
first, it should be made to keep to the 
representation alone ; to ensure its doing 
the third, it should be made to repre¬ 
sent and do something more. And this 
is what is done in English. 

1. Two words are alike in sound but 
different in sense. To express this dif¬ 
ference we make a distinction in the 
spelling, although it was unnecessary in 
the speaking, and so conceal the like¬ 
ness ; just as if, in order to distinguish 
two Dromios from one another, we pat 
a different colour on their portraits. 
Whatever else may gain by this, the re- 
presentation of the language, the proper 
function of an alphabet, loses. 2. Again, 
we spell a word like city with c, al¬ 
though s [sity] would have done as 
well. By tins we get a certain fact made 
somewhat clearer than it would have 
been otherwise; namely, the fact that 
the English city is connected with the 
! ..atm civitas. The price we ]»ay for this 
is the addition of a redundant letter. At 
present I am only writing in the way of 
illustration; i. e. to shew that our pre¬ 
sent alphabet aims at objects other than 
the simple representation of a language. 

I therefore abstain from farther re¬ 
marks ; my wish being to give promi¬ 
nence to the fact, that alphabetic writing 
has only one function ; namely, to re¬ 
present. To mix up etymology, and to 
give the history of a word as well as its 
sound, is no proper function. On the 
contrary, it is an intention which can 
only be fulfilled at the expense of the 
representation ; just as a portrait that 
should attempt to give a family pedigree 
as well as a likeness (family or not), 
would be something other than a true 
portrait, and by no means an improve¬ 
ment on one. 

We can only meet these repre¬ 
sentations by a direct denial of their 
correctness. We are not very par¬ 
tial to arguing by means of meta- 
hors and similes, because they sel- 
oin run on all-fours ; but we have 
no objection to adopt Dr. Lathams 
figure of the portrait, for it is a good 
one, and exactly proves what we 
have been saying. Granting that 


* Mr. Punch, whose sense of the ludicrous has led him to cut some jokes on the 
phonetic system b general, describing it as 1 originally invented by Winifred Jenkins, 
and carried to its greatest height by Jeames, with the able assistance of Yellowplush 
and Pitman/ yet admits that its introduction in the case of some proper names would 
be desirable. And yet it is more obviously (though not more truly) absurd in these 
cases than in any other ; but a little liberal prejudice obscured his reasoning powers 
for a moment; the desire to have a sneer at what he chooses to connect with 1 aristo¬ 
cratic humbug’ was too strong for him.—Seethe Number for 24th February, 1849. 
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writing was originally a picture of 
speaking, what then ? A picture, 
when it is made , is thenceforth an 
existing independent thing: there 
was before only one thing, tiie man; 
now there are two things, the man 
and the picture. Because the picture 
was originally intended to be like the 
man, is that a reason for keeping it 
like the man; touching it up, and 
aJtering it day after day, as the man 
grows uglier or handsomer? Can a 
picture long exist under such con¬ 
ditions? Will it not inevitably be 
spoiled ? From the moment the pic¬ 
ture has begun to he, it and the man 
are distinct; from that moment each 
begins to char ge and grow old, in 
obedience to the laws of its own na¬ 
ture, and not in imitation oh the 
other. If after a certain lapse of 
time the picture is no longer a re¬ 
semblance, and it is thought neces¬ 
sary (for any reason) to have a re¬ 
semblance, a new picture must be 
made : but we are not now consider¬ 
ing whether such a necessity has 
arisen, but the truth of the position, 
that it is the nature of the picture to 
keep like the original, and that it 
does not ‘perform its functions’ un¬ 
less it keeps like the original. Such 
is not its nature, and such are not its 
functions: it has no functions to per¬ 
form, unless natural life and growth 
can he so called. Dr, Latham should 
have taken rather the simile of the 
reflexion of a man in a mirror; it 
would have suited his line of argu¬ 
ment better; but it would have been 
entirely inapplicable to the case of 
language, for his own view of the 
present condition of English, or, if 
not that, a reference to any of the 
symbolic languages, is a sufficient 
proof that a written language is ca¬ 
pable of existing, and does actually 
exist, independently of the spoken 
language. 

Although Mr. Ellis occasionally 
loses sight of the real nature of his 
own 4 Revolution,’ let us endeavour 
to consider steadily its true character 
and necessary results. There is to 
be no standard of correct writing, it 
is said; that a written word should 
be anything but a reproduction, by 
means of phonetic letters, of the 
sound made by the writer in pro¬ 
nouncing the same word, is de¬ 
nounced as a monstrous absurdity. 
A writer is to disregard all literary 


authority, and to do nothing but to 
analyse his own accents, else his 
spelling will not he phonetic. Now, 
let anybody ask himself what chance 
a language has of subsisting in any 
purity which is to be dealt with in 
this way ? It is proposed to reduce 
the English language to the stage at 
which that of the Cannibal Island¬ 
ers and other savages, whose words 
have been merely jotted down by 
missionaries and travellers, now is, 
viz. a mere imitation of sounds, hav¬ 
ing no existence apart from those 
sounds; and not only reducing it to 
that stage, but keeping it there : for 
although the Caffres and Bushmen, 
as soon as they have a literature, 
will assuredly (unless there be Pit¬ 
mans and Ellises in their land also) 
have a literary language obedient to 
a literary standard, we, although we 
have, or used to have, a literature, 
are, it seems, not to have a literary 
language. 

Do what you will, you will never 
get anything to live upon principles 
and by means of forces external to 
itself. Whether it he a plant or a 
constitution, a language or an old 
gentleman, it matters not; it must 
live by its own life or be lifeless. 
Phoneticism is in principle an at¬ 
tempt to make written English live, 
not by its own life, but by the life of 
spoken English ; it is, therefore, in 
principle false and contradictory, and 
by necessary consequence impossible 
in practice. If Mr. Ellis points to 
his 100,000 copies of phonetic pub¬ 
lications, and to his list of 1 phonetic 
corresponding societies,’ as a proof 
that in practice, at least, phoneticism 
is not impossible, we answer, that 
these afford no proof of rea life. 
Phoneticism is still in the hands of 
its authors and of those who claim, at 
reflected light, part of the fame of 
its authors as its lirst supporters and 
propagators; enthusiasm, vanity,pre¬ 
judice, call it what you will, are en¬ 
gaged in maintaining, in what is in 
reality a soulless model, the appear¬ 
ances of vitality; but it is but a 
galvanic motion that can be im- 

f jarted, and as soon as the master has 
eft off applying the battery, and the 
pupils have got tired of their play¬ 
thing, it will tumble down again, .a 
mere inanimate lump of vowels and 
consonants. It will never be able to 
go alone. 
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We have hitherto endeavoured to 
consider the principle of phonetics, 
as laid down and asserted by its 
champions, singly and in the ab¬ 
stract; but so impalpable and con- 
t rat ictory is it, that it is no easy 
task to fix the attention on it steadily; 
and often while faueying we were 
contemplating its nature and conse¬ 
quences, we have found that the 
phantom had altogether slipped 
away, leaving a very different pro¬ 
position in its place, which, not being 
demonstrably impracticable and ab¬ 
surd, can stand up to be looked a 
little more in the face. It is probable 
that many members of ‘ phonetic 
corresponding societies,' who fancy 
they are worshipping the true divi¬ 
nity', are in reality prostrate at the 
feet of this intrusive idol; for it is 
evident from more than one passage 
in his writings (as we have already 
hinted) that even Mr. Ellis himself 
occasionally falls into a similar mis¬ 
take. 

The changeling proposition to 
which w r e refer is this; not that there 
should be no literary standard, hut 
that there ought to be a new one; 
or, to resume Dr. Latham's metaphor, 
that the time is come to paiut a lresh 
picture. 

A few quotations will soon shew 
that it is a change of this nature 
that has beeu present (though un¬ 
detected i to Mr. Ellis's mind, while 
he has believed himself to be ad¬ 
vocating the cause of phoneticism 
pur et simple; and that, provided 
the new standard is to be of' his own 
making, he has contemplated such a 
state of things with considerable com¬ 
placency. He now appears no longer 
as the assertor of the liberties of the 
people against orthographical tyran¬ 
ny in general, but merely as the 


founder of a new dynasty, which is 
in principle and may become in 
practice just as tyrannical and ar¬ 
bitrary as the old. For instance, at 
the very outset, is not his alphabet 
itself a piece of dictation ? Why is 
anybody to adopt it rather than set 
about inventing one for himself?* 
Why should we be obliged to take 
letters ready made any more than 
words f But letting that pass, and 
granting him the privilege of making 
our alphabet for us, at least he should 
stop there and leave us to spell for 
ourselves according to our own pho¬ 
netic views. See, however, how 
royally he again interferes with our 
liberties, and prescribes for us the 
course we must freely follow:—* We 
instituted many experiments. We 
began, as was most natural, in at¬ 
tempting to furnish the most ac¬ 
curate representation we could pro¬ 
duce of the familiar conversational 
style of speech. After several ex¬ 
periments, we decided that this shotdd 
not he adopted , as it was too vague 
and unpleasantand after some con¬ 
sideration, we are told that his ma¬ 
jesty 4 was led to adopt the stiff 
rhetorical pronunciation as the stan¬ 
dard by which to regulate our spell¬ 
ing.' ‘ We have at length arrived at 
a system of using phonetic spelling 
which is satisfactory to ourselves, and 
of which we hear remarkably few 
complaints' 

Why shoxdd anybody complain of 
it, unless human instinct was long¬ 
ing for an authority on which )t 
could rely ? 

In the process of time, as our cha¬ 
racters become more and more familiar 
to the eye, we expect that these com¬ 
plaints will become less and less, and 
that our orthography will be adopted, 
not on its own authority (he adds, how- 


* Messrs. Pitman and Ellis's alphabet is, perhaps, as complete as it is possible 
that such an alphabet should be ; we are far from wishing to depreciate it; on the 
contrary, we ook on it as quite a monument of patient analysis and linguistic science: 
but it is decidedly inadequate to express correctly all the sounds made in English 
speaking; the vowels in particular, though there are fifteen of them, are obviously 
insufficient. For instance, we find the o in the verb to produce , and the ow in 01m, 
expressed by the same type (see the Spelling Reformer , No. I . p. 5 ). It would seem 
that objections of this kind have been pressed upon Mr. Ellis; his answer is, that 
4 experience has proved that it is sufficient for all the purposes claimed for it, and that 
, a it imparts a good pronunciation.' ( Penny Packets , Part V.) This is another in¬ 

stance, in addition to those in the text, of the naive manner in which M r. EUis every 
f ■ %*■:.' now and then gives up his whole case ; he forgets that according to his principles an 

hoc 3on not alphabet cannot be practically sufficient unless it is absolutely complete ; and that it 

f. .*} t is not likely that deliberately laying down a wrong pronunciation can impart a good 

one. 

G* *3'G* 
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ever, to save his principles), but because 
it is found the most desirable. 

So Napoleon was elected Emperor 
of France by universal suffrage. 

In the meantime it is, of course, to be 
expected that many other printing-offices 
besides our own will be used for phonetic 
printing, and in these, various styles of 
spelling will be adopted. For instance, 
in the American newspapers printed in 
phonotypes we meet with spellings which 
would not be tolerated in England. But 
by this concurrence of different ortho¬ 
graphies we expect ultimately to arrive 
at a round, smooth, and pleasant system; 
as when stones are rolled on in the cur¬ 
rent of a river they lose their rough 
edges and distinctive forms. — Plea, p. 
126. 

This is, plainly, altogether an aban¬ 
donment of the phonetic principles ; 
instead of an assertion of the abso¬ 
lute liberty of the subject, we arc 
presented with a congress of sove¬ 
reigns making mutual compromises 
and trafficking away the indepen¬ 
dence of their people without con¬ 
sulting them. 

Again, when undertaking to dis- 
ose of the following object ion, which 
e put in the mouth of a hetericist, 
that * phonetic pupils, spelling as 
they pronounce, would spell very 
variously, and uniformity of spelling 
would cease,’ Mr. Ellis gives the 
following curious and remarkable 
answer. First, he says,— 

We ha vc received letters from all parts of 
England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, and 
America, in phonetic spelling, and find the 
real points of difference very small indeed 
[if this be so, it can only be because the 
authority which he claims has been ac¬ 
cepted], And it must be recollected (he 
continues), that this diversity will be al¬ 
most confined to manuscript. Printers' 
readers will correct the spelling according 
to the most approved standard of pro¬ 
nunciation , as exhibited in proper pro¬ 
nouncing dictionaries.* 

This is again simply giving up the 
whole position. These standards of 
pronunciation (so called) would ob¬ 
viously be literary standards — written 
hooks ; there is, then, to be a reference 
to authority in the matter. What! 
refer to a mere image ; copy a copy, 
when we have the original at hand ? 
Why should a man take his spelling 
from a dictionary f He is to spell as 
he pronounces ; you have told him so; 


dictionaries have nothing to do with 
it; one of the great blessings of the 
phonetic system is, that everybody 
who knows how to pronounce a word 
knows how to spell it. Are these 
your revolutionary principles ? Up 
with the barricades, we want a 23d 
of June here! 

Although, strictly speaking, we 
are not called upon to make the 
defence of our present orthography 
against any other given orthography, 
as such a change, the mere substitu¬ 
tion of a new code or the old, is not 
in terms proposed by the advocates 
of the Spelling Reform; yet as it is 
the only result which Air. Ellis, 
supposing he were allowed to have 
every thing his own way, could, from 
the nature of things, produce; and, 
moreover, as it is probably the result 
which in reality most of his followers 
look to, whenever they deliberately 
look to any at all, we will say a few 
w T ords on the sub ject. We may now 
descend from the region of definitions 
and abstract principles: this change 
does not involve a contradiction in 
terms, it is to he considered as a prac¬ 
tical question; first, whether it is 
worth bringing about; and, secondly, 
whether it is possible to bring it 
about. To the consistent phoneticist 
we need only observe that the new 
code, when created, and however 
created, would be as arbitrary as the 
old ; but to the hetericist still faith¬ 
ful to his allegiance, but whose be¬ 
lief in the divine right of A the 
Great, and the Prince Royal little a, 
and Bouncing B the Grand Vizier, 
and the other potentates of the Des¬ 
potism ( absurdly called the Republic) 
of Letters, has been a little shaken 
by the insidious whispers of the re¬ 
volutionary agents, we wdll propose 
one or two questions. 1 . By whom, 
is the code to be composed ? 2. By 
what authority is it to he promul- 
. ,ted and enforced? 3. How ong 
is it to last? Who is to say when 
it shall be renewed? And even if 

' 4 

distinct and satisfactory answers could 
be given to these (which are indis¬ 
pensable preliminaries), w T e should 
still decline having anything to do 
with introducing (or rather attempt¬ 
ing to introduce) such a change our¬ 
selves, and advise our readers to 
follow our example, simply because 



* Benny Packets, Part V. 
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it is trom its nature impracticable. 
You can no more change a nation’s 
language than you can change a 
nation's character or constitution, all 
in a lump: none of these things can 
be dealt with by abrogating the old 
by proclamation, and bringing in the 
new full grown and complete in all 
its branches ; it may look very pretty, 
but it will want one indispensable 
quality— life. The experiment has 
been tried in politics more than 
once, but always with the same in¬ 
evitable result — ridiculous failure. 
No change can really take p ace in 
a language, written or spoken, ex¬ 
cept in the way of growth and de- 
velopement according to its own con¬ 
ditions, and by the force of its own 
internal energies. Mr. Ellis per¬ 
ceives and expresses tliis truth clearly 
enough with respect to spoken Eng¬ 
lish:— 4 We feel, 1 he says (‘ whether 
justly or not is another question),* 
that it cannot be .ill pure convention; 
that the stamp of nature is upon it '— 
P/rfl, p. 13. Strange that he should 
not have felt that this is just as true 
of the written English! If the Tree 
of the British Tongue has grown up 
irregularly, so much the worse; if 
you wish to see it otherwise, you 
may do something by training its 
twigs into a straighter direction for 
the future; but you will not mend 
matters by cutting it down and 
planting the most symmetrical of 
Maypoles in its place. The tendency 
of its growth for the last 300 years 
has been towards simplification ; not 
very rapidly, it must be admitted, 
and with two or three anomalous 
exceptions, but on a general view 
certainly in that direction; and any 


one who thinks proper may do some¬ 
thing towards encouraging that ten¬ 
dency by adopting every change 
which, from time to time, presents 
itself, or even, if he will, by originat¬ 
ing such as, from time to time, the 
genius of the language seems to 
warrant; but more than this he can¬ 
not do, the inexorable laws of the 
universe are against him; and if he 
attempts more, he will most assured¬ 
ly, whatever his talents, his know¬ 
ledge, and his energy, and however 
great the number of followers that 
these may temporarily gather round 
him, meet with the fate of all his 
fellows in failure, mortification, and 
oblivion.j* 

Among his answers to the objec¬ 
tion that the confusion and uncer¬ 
tainty of heteric spelling would be 
intolerable, Mr. Ellis makes the 
countercharge that the spelling of 
one word in sixty of the English 
language is uncertain under the pre¬ 
sent system, and that it is a mistake 
to believe in the fixity of our present 
heteric orthography {Piea, p. 27); 
from which he infers that we have 
no right to make any objections to 
his scheme on similar grounds, as we 
should be no worse off in that re¬ 
spect under the new regime than 
under the old. 

This, we must say, looks very like 
what used to be called ‘cavilling;’ 
it is with difficulty that we can be¬ 
lieve that Mr. Ellis is himself con¬ 
vinced by his own argument. It is 
an entire misrepresentation to say 
that the spelling of all words which 
may proper!y be spelt in more than 
one way, such as chemist, chymist, 
is uncertain the road to a place is 


* This parenthesis is characteristic of the Doctrinaire. He is not quite sure but 
what there ‘ ought' to be a universal language ; constructed on scientific principles, 
course. 

f At p. 115 of the Plea , Mr. Ellis, with singular inconsistency, admits the force of 
these last objections : — 4 No power/ he admits, 4 is likely to effect such a change but 
the power of habit acting through a long space of time/ 1 The change from the heteric | 
to the phonetic style of printing may, and probably will, be so gradual as scarcely to 
be perceptible/ What can this mean? If ever there was a change abrupt, sudden, 
and complete, it is the proposed change from heteric to phonetic writing. I >oes Mr. 

Ellis intend that people should begin by writing one word in a thousand phonetically. ! 

and the rest heterically ; then by degrees one in 999, one in 998, and so forth ? The 
flow of the phonetic tide over the land may be gradual, as it has been, and as its ebb i 

will be : but the change to phonetics by any individual cannot be gradual ; it must be 

a revolution, not a reform. I 

X The list which Mr. Ellis quotes ami adopts from Worcester’s English Diction¬ 
ary (see Appendix to the Plea) of words spelt in more than two ways by different 
authorities, is abominably unfair. Many of the words, as cymar f sheik, are not 
English words at all; and several varieties o 1 ’ spelling arc given which no one would i 

think of using. Ribbon and riband may both be lawful, but w T ho would think of I 

using ribband or ribbin ? I 
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not uncertain when there arc two 
known paths equally convenient 
leading to it; it would be uncertain 
if there were no path, and hobody 
could tell how to get there except 
by making a long calculation and 
taking observations with map, sextant, 
and compass for himself. A man is 
not left in uncertainty when he is told 
he may write with propriety either 
chemist or chymist; but it is to leave 
him in woeful uncertainty to tell 
him, There is no right way of writing 
the word at all—find out for yourself. 

As to there being now no fixed 
standard of orthography, it is true 
that none has been directly revealed 
from Heaven, or fixed by an Act of 
Parliament,—but it exists ; Mr. Ellis 
himself and every other educated 
man in the country possesses it, and 
that is enough. 

1 laving thus shewn that the pho¬ 
netic reform in its pure state is abso¬ 
lutely false and self-contradictory in 
principle (professing as it does to 
deal with a literary language in a 
way inconsistent with the conditions 
of existence of a literary language), 
and that in the very modified form 
of a proposal for reforming our 
spelling it is quite impossible in prac¬ 
tice, we need not spend much time 
in considering the list of advantages 
which Mr. Ellis promises from its 
adoption, — seeing that it cannot be 
adopted. We will, however, for the 
amusement of our readers, quote a 
few of his sentences in further con¬ 
firmation of the remark which we 
have already made about Natural 
Rhetoric. Since the days of the 
Great Twalmley we seldom remem¬ 
ber to have met with more monstrous 
instances of that common weakness 
which the Greek could describe in a 
word, but for which .we require a 
sentence,— cx«£«»ua v the tendency to 
attach undue importance to one’s 
own favourite subject. 

John Bull, ‘with all thy faults/ 
thou canst not be accused of being a 
Doctrinaire : it is useless in this 
country to urge a change or a reform 
merely on the ground of theoretical 
completeness or consistency; it must 
be shewn that some practical good 


will result from it. ft was not likely 
that some scores of millions would 
submit to a complete overthrow 
of one oi* their most deep-rooted 
practices, merely for the beaux yeux 
of Messrs. Pitman and Ellis; it was 
necessary to connect the proposal 
with some object of practical interest. 
Education at once suggested itself— 
Enlightenment—Propagation of Use¬ 
ful Knowledge; they have something 
to do with reading and writing, and 
make a capital cry; and so we find 
it proclaimed (and no doubt with the 
most perfect self-deceived sincerity) 
that the cause of Spelling Reform is 
inseparably connected with that of 
education, and that it is, in fact, ‘the 
sole means of making the education 
of the poor in this country possible !!' 
4 What the invention of printing was 
to the middle ages, 1 says Mr. filis, 
* the introduction of phonetic spelling 
will be to the present day. This is 
the great, the noble, the holy cause 
in which we are engaged.* Again: 
‘ Five million Englishmen cannot 
read ; eight milliou Englishmen can¬ 
not write. Why ?’ Perhaps you 
may be simple enough to answer, 
‘ Because they have not been taught ; 1 
but, bless you ! that is not the reason. 
It is, ‘ Because it is as yet impossible 
to tell the sound of any English word 
from its spelling , or the spelling of 
any English word from its sound. 

Till this difficulty is removed, the 
education of the poor is physically 
impossible ! 1 1 However, we need be 
under no apprehensions for the fu¬ 
ture : 4 Phonetic spelling will remove 
all difficulty, by enabling anyone who 
can speak English to read English 
with ease in a month!!'* Again: 
4 Hetcricism renders the task of learn¬ 
ing to read hateful , unpleasant , and slow. 
Phonetic ism renders it delightful to 
teacher ami learner , and rapid of per¬ 
formance 1 ( Plea , p. 75-6), See. 

It cannot be necessary to answer 
in detail these monstrous exaggera¬ 
tions ; but we will just observe, with 
respect to learning to read, that if 
the Ellisian code of spelling were 
the law and custom too of the land 
to-morrow, it would be, in fact, 
nearly as unphonetief as the present 


* See the prospectus of the Phonetic News . 

At all events, there would be no more certainty than there is at present; and 
4 if there could be a doubt as to the spelling of a single word when no doubt was felt 
as to its pronunciation, it would be a blot in the system of writing employed * 
(Plea, p. 38), 
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to the whole of the unlettered popu¬ 
lation of Scotland and Ireland, and 
at least nine -tenths of that of England, 
and that, therefore, this * difficulty 1 
would not be 1 removed,* and the 

* education of the poor ’ would re¬ 
main (according to Mr. Ellis) as 

* physically impossible * as it is at 
present; and with respect to learning 
to write, that under the same code 
people would, in point of fact, learn 
to spell just as they do at present,— 
viz. empirically and by rote. There 
is more truth than is generally sup¬ 
posed in the obser vation of Dogberry, 
that * to write aud read comes by 
nature; 1 it does now, and wou d 
under the new svstem. There is 
barely one man in a hundred, even 
among the educated classes, who pos¬ 
sesses that power of watching and 
analysing spoken sounds which would 
enable him to spell accurately upon 
any phonetic principle, however well 
devised ; and that one man, alter he 
had once settled to his own satisfac¬ 
tion how to spell a given word a 
task at least as laborious as that of 
learning how to spell a word as we 
now do), would ever afterwards write 
it not phonetically (i.e, with reference 
to its sound), but by rote and un¬ 
consciously ; and the other ninety- 
nine would (as we do now simul¬ 
taneously, and without conscious 
effort, acquire and acquiesce in the 
spelling which they found used by 
others. Is it not too absurd to find 
a man, who has learnt to read and 
write himself, and who knows that 
everybody above the rank of idiot, 
and even many idiots, can be taught 
to read and write too, speaking of 
those arts as 1 the most diiicult of all 
human attainments,’ * and of * the 
difficulty of learning the separate 
meanings of ninety thousand sym¬ 
bols? 1 (P/ea, p. 53.) We do not 
learn them, they ‘come by nature 
reading and writing ‘ grow with what 
they feed on; and whatever the sys¬ 
tem of spelling, the actual state of 
things will be nearly the same,— 
namely, he who reads or writes but 
little will only be able to read and 
write imperfectly, and he who reads 
and writes muc will be able to do 
so perfectly. We do not believe, in 
spite of Mr. Ellis and Dr. Latham f s 


alleged ‘ proofs ' of the contrary, that 
were the phonetic system now in full 
force there would be any perceptible 
difference, fairly attributable to that 
cause, either in the number of per¬ 
sons taught to read and write, or in 
the proportions in which correct 
reading and writing would depend 
upon facility empirically acquired,—■ 
at least, not among those who know 
the language already; to a fore igner, 
endeavouring to learn to speak it 
from books alone, it would, probably, 
be some assistance. And this re¬ 
minds us that one of the arguments 
seriously advanced in favour of pho¬ 
netics, and particularly enlarged upon 
in the article in the Westminster 
Review to which we have already 
referred, is that their introduction 
will hasten the arrival of the period 
when English shall be the universal 
language of the globe. We only 
hope that everybody who adopts 
phoneticism on this ground will at 
the same time begin to be economical 
in the use of fuel; for it has been 
calculated, w-e believe, that all the 
known coal-fields in the world do 
not contain more than enough for 
the consumption of two or three 
thousands of centuries. 

There is not a house in England 
which ought not, on Mr. Ellis’s prin¬ 
ciples, to be pulled down and rebuilt, 
for there certainly is not one in 
w T hich an architect could not suggest 
some improvements, both as to sym¬ 
metry and convenience; in fact, the 
public—that part of the public, we 
mean, which is respectable enough 
to own messuages and tenements— 
has reason to be thankful that Mr. 
Ellis does not follow the profession 
of building with more substantial 
materials than words. Only fancy 
what an awful visitation he would 
be to a quiet old gentleman, whose 
house was not exactly square:— 

‘ Sir, your house is not square; it 
is an absurdity. Houses are intended 
to be square; until your house is 
square, to roast a leg of mutton in it 
properly is physically impossible. I 
must pull it dow n immediately, and 
rebuild it in accordance with my own 
views of what is proper. 1 

‘ But the inconvenience ?* 

‘ Nonsense, that is only your 


* A hyperbolical expression ot M r. R. Edgeworth’s seriously adopted by Mr. Ellis, 
who has no notion of joking on so ‘ holy ’ a subject. See p. 57 of the Plea . 
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fancy ! There will be no incon¬ 
venience ; on the contrary, you will 
lind the proceeding* rapid and de¬ 
lightful 

‘ But then the expense ?’ 

1 Expense ! there will be no ex¬ 
pense,—at least, none that you will 
feel. While your house is down 
you will not want to give so many 
dinners, yon know.’ 

4 lint how am I to know that i 
shall be any better off’ when you 
have made all these alterations ? ’ 

‘Sir, ) have proved it, demon¬ 
strated it —on paper. Sec, here are 
my plans and estimates.’ 

4 But I like my old home as it is.’ 

4 Sir, you are a bigoted, stupid 
obstructive ; and it is plain from 
what you say that you hate the poor, 
and have no true feeling for art.’ 

In the midst of his vast schemes 
for 4 revolutionizing English litera¬ 
ture * and regenerating mankind, we 
every now and then find Mr. Ellis 
altogether shifting his ground, and 
talking of the Spelling Reform as 
merely a device for facilitating the 
teaching to read. i bis is quite a 
different question. Phonetics may 
be or may not be the readiest way of 
teaching English ; but that is quite 
apart from the consideration of what 
English shall he. Both Mr. Ellis 
and ‘)r. Latham affirm that it can 
he proved that children can be taught 
to read and write English better by 
first teaching them phonetics and 
then bcterics, than by beginning at 
once with the latter. ■ f so, let them 
be taught so by all means; it is a 
practical educational question, to be 
Bolved by those who have practically 
to educate, and into which we do not 
intend to enter, except so far as to 
observe that we cannot attach much 
importance to the experimental proofs 
adduced, because it seems scarcely 
possible to try the experiment fairly. 
At any rate, wc must decline to ac¬ 
cept conclusions, unless drawn from 
a far wider field of observation than 
appears to have hitherto been ex¬ 
amined. For, first, we believe that 
all who have been concerned in 
teaching agree that there is a re¬ 
markable difference in the readiness 
with which children acquire reading, 
even where in intelligence and in all 
other circumstances there is appa¬ 
rently the greatest equality; and, 
secondly, if there is anything which 
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more than any other thing contri¬ 
butes to the rapid advance of a pupil, 
it is the amount of interest in t hat 
advance felt by the teacher; and we 
can well imagine the difference be¬ 
tween the styles in which a phone- 
ticist (however desirous to be fair) 
sets about his experimental teaching 
ol hcteric and phonetic reading : the 
one languidly, contemptuously, with 
a secret (though unacknowledged) 
wish that he may fail; the other 
with eager interest, aud a strong de¬ 
sire to succeed. We shall not con¬ 
sider that we have any proofs worth 
attending to on this subject until the 
experiment has been tried, in the 
first place, ar more extensively than 
it has yet been tried; and, in the 
second place, by teachers who look 
upon phonetics as a humbug, as well 
as by teachers who look upon bcterics 
as an antiquated absurdity. But 
whatever the result of such experi¬ 
ments, they will not aiFeet the point 
which we nave been considering, nor 
the conclusion which wc think we 
may say wc have proved,—namely, 
that the proposed Phonetic Reform 
is false in principle and impossible in 
practice. 

Lastly, wc beg to assure Mr. Ellis 
and his friends, who brand us and 
the like o us with the titles of 
obstructionists, advocates of hetcric 
absurdities, &c., that the irregularities 
of English spelling afford us no par¬ 
ticular pleasure, and are looked on by 
us with no particular affection. If 
we write 1 a spade’ a spade, it is only 
because it is a spade: we should be 
glad if it were otherwise: but the 
fact is so, and wc submit. 

If wc have not bandied any com¬ 
pliments with Mr. Ellis, it is because 
nobody who is in earnest does so 
with his adversary; and we are not 
in the habit of tilting at a man unless 
we sincerely believe that he deserves 
to be knocked over. We must, how¬ 
ever, in justice to ourselves, say, that 
wc shall have been greatly misun¬ 
derstood if any of the preceding ob¬ 
servations lead to the impression that 
we desire to set Mr. Ellis down either 
as an ignoramus or an impostor. A 
mischievous enthusiast we do bold 
him to be, but the praise of learning 
and labour no one can deny him; 
unluckily, they only serve to make 
him more mischievous. We have 
already suggested what is the class 
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ment, the gPrions declamation of 
the former, in a shrine which, being 
accessible to all, lias a good chance 
of commanding the devotion of true 
worshippers to the end of time ; 
while before the living age, they 
bring models of imitation, which as 
they may he studied without fatigue, 
and remembered in their just propor¬ 
tions, so they cannot fail of giving a 
bias to the tastes, and strengthening 
the reflective powers, of the young 
and the ardent of many generations. 

Chatham, Sheridan, Erskine, 
Burke, Fox—what a galaxy of illus¬ 
trious names! Whig though they 
he (with the exception, at least, of 
Burke, and lie was a Whig at the 
outset), it is impossible not to feel 
when we come into their presence 
that wc arc indeed standing upon 
holy ground. But why should our 
spirited publishers stop there? Has 
not England produced another Pitt, 
attaining, even in his youth, to higher 
eminence than his father succeeded 
in making at mature age ? Are 
Canning’s silver tones forgotten ? Has 
Wilber force quite passed from men’s 
memories ? or Huskisson, or Scott, or 
Murray, or Thu roc? And might 
not passages of surpassing power and 
interest be culled from the speeches 
of still earlier statesmen—such as 
Hyde, Falkland, Hampden, Cecil? 

Perhaps this hint of ours may not 
he thrown away. Tiie firm which 
has dared to put forth these two 
volumes, cannot fail of meeting with 
such encouragement as shall lead to 
more. And then, without doubt, 
the same judgment and skill which 
have been-brought to hear upon the 
present selection, will find scope and 
room enough to disport themselves 
on another. 

The first of the great men with 
whom The Modern Orator deals 
was born in St. James’s parish, West¬ 
minster, on the loth of November, 
1708. His grandfather, when Go¬ 
vernor of Madras, had purchased for 
20,400/., a diamond, which was long 
considered the largest in the world; 
and subsequently sold it to the Be- 
gcut Orleans^ on account of the King 
of France, for 135,000?. Thus en¬ 
riched, he became the proprietor of 
a handsome estate near Lostwithiel, 
in Cornwall, which he bequeathed, 
together with a considerable portion 
in money, to his son Itobert. Of 


this itobert, by Harriet Vil tiers, 
sister to the Earl of Grandison, 
William Pitt, afterwards Earl of 
Chatham, was the second son. 

Wi; Liam Pitt was sent at an early 
age to Eton, where lie greatly dis¬ 
tinguished hinvself, and became a 
favourite both with the masters and 
his school fellows. Among the lat¬ 
ter, lie seems to have associated 
chiefly with George, afterwards 1 mrd 
Lyttelton; Henry Fox, afterwards 
Lord Holland ; and Henry Fielding. * 
He entered Trinity College, Oxford, 
as a gentleman commoner; hut never 
took a degree. An attack of gout in 
early life induced him to quit the 
university, and to seek in travel 
through France and Italy the health 
which had been seriously impaired. 
After his return, he obtained a com¬ 
mission in the Blues, and in Feb¬ 
ruary 1735, took his seat in the 
House of Commons as member for 
Old Sarum. He at once, and with¬ 
out any apparent elfort, made his 
presence felt in the great council of 
the nation. A strikingly handsome 
figure, a dignified and graceful man¬ 
ner, a voice full, rich, clear, and sin¬ 
gularly flexib’e, supplied all that is 
wanting to complete the exterior 
graces of an orator ; and neither the 
style nor the matter of liis speeches 
disappointed the expectations wrhich 
these outward signs might have 
stirred. I hitler, in his Reminiscences^ 
says of Lord Chatham, that 4 his 
lowest whisper was distinctly heard; 
his middle tones were sweet, rich, ami 
beautifully varied; when he elevated 
his voice to its highest pitch, the 
house was completely filled with 
the volume of the sound.’ 

His great forte, like that of his 
immortal son, seems to have been 
‘invective,’ the force of which was 
much enhanced by the lightning 
glance of an eye which few could 
bear when turned upon them without 
shrinking. 

He delivered his maiden speech in 
parliament on the 29th of April, 173G, 
when Mr. Pulteney, then Paymaster 
of the Forces, moved an address of 
congratulation to George II. on the 
marriage of Frederick prince of 
Wales with the Princess Augusta of 
Saxe Gotha. To our less courtly 
ears, there is a tone of too much 
adulation about this speech, which, 
however, the editors of The Modern 
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Orator have, with great judgment, 
preserved. And as it l&ndftd W6 
prince on account of his many vir¬ 
tues, among which dutiful obedience 
to his royal father was not forgotten, 
the royal father, who hated the roya 
son consumedly, never forgave the 
insult. Tuc young statesman v\as 
most unceremoniously deprived of 
his cornetcy of Horse, and went, as 
in duty bound, into violent opposi¬ 
tion. As a matter of course, the 
dutiful Prince of Wales took to his 
arms the man whom the king his 
father delighted not to honour. Mr. 
Pitt was appointed Groom of the 
Bedchamber to his royal highness, 
and forthwith took a prominent part 
in assailing the policy and person of 

Sir Robert Walpole. 

The first heavy blow struck by 
the ex*cornet at the prime minister 
was delivered in ^Iarch 1/39, when 
be fiercely attacked Walpole’s con¬ 
vention with Spain, and contributed 
not a little, by the force of his elo¬ 
quence, to bring it into disrepute. 
The cabinet carried its motion, but 
by a majority of only twenty-eight 
votes, —'a thing quite unprece¬ 
dented in the good old times of 
undisguised corruption; and the 
chief of the cabinet felt the same 
hour that his power was shaken. 
Nor is this to be wondered at. There 
was a vigour hi Pitt's onslaught which 
a better cause might have found it 
hard to withstand; brought against 
the truckling of the great Whig pre¬ 
mier, it was quite irresistible. 

This convention, sir, I think from my 
soul, is nothing but a stipulation for na¬ 
tional ignominy, an illusory c\p-iiii-u 
to baffle the resentment of the nation ; a 
truce, without a suspension of hostilities, 
on the part of Spain; on the part of 
England, a suspension, as to < Jeorgia, of 
the first law of nature, self-preservation 
and self-defence ; a surrender of the 
rights and trade of England to the mercy 
of plenipotentiaries; and, in this infi¬ 
nitely highest and most sacred point- 
future security, not only inadequate, but 
directly repugnant to the resolutions of 
parliament, and the gracious promise 
from the throne. The complaints of 
your despairing merchants, and the voice 
of England, have condemned it. Be the 
guilt Of it upon the head of the adviser: 
God forbid that this committee should 
share the guilt by approving it I 

Pitt was now one of the acknow¬ 
ledged leaders of the Opposition, and 
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be gave the enemy no respite. On 
the 19th of October, 1739, war was 
declared against Spain; and the re¬ 
luctant minister having once drawn 
the sword, seemed resoluic to wield 
it effectively. But here again Pitt 
stood like a rock in his way. On 
the ‘27th of January, 1741, Sir Charles 
Wager, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
introduced into parliament a bill for 
the encouragement and increase of 
seamen, and for the better and 
speedier manning of the navy. The 
measure had more than one very 
weak side, and they were all pouned 
upon directly by the princes groom 
of the bedchamber. Among other 
arrangements proposed there was 
one which empowered justices of the 
peace, upon application under the 
sign manual, or by the Lord High 
Admiral, or the Commissioners exe¬ 
cuting that office, to issue warrants 
to constables within their jurisdiction, 
to search cither by day or by night 
'or seamen; and for that purpose to 
enter, and if need were, to force open 
the door of any house, or other place, 
in which there was reason to suspect 
that 6eamen were concealed. Pitt 
rose, as soon as the opportunity of¬ 
fered, and thus noticed the arguments 
of the Attorney and Solicitor-general 
(Sir Dudley Ryder and Sir John 
Strange), who had preceded him:— 

Sir, the two honourable and learned 
gentlemen who spoke in favour of this 
clause were pleased to shew that our 
seamen are half slaves already, and now 
they modestly desire you should make 
them wholly so. Will this increase your 
number of seamen ? or will it make 
those you have more willing to serve 
you ? Can you expect that any man 
w ill make himself a slave if he can avoid 
it ? Can you expect that any man will 
breed his child up to be a slave ? ( an 

you expect that seamen will venture their 
lives or their limbs for a country that 
has made them slaves ? or can you ex¬ 
pect that any seaman will stay in the 
country, if he can by any means make 
his escape? Sir, if you pass this law, 
you must, in my opinion, do with your 
seamen as they do with their galley- 
slaves in Prance—you must chain them 
to their ships, or chain them in couples 
when they are ashore. But suppose this 
should both increase the number of vour 
seamen, and render them more willing 
to serve you, it will render them incapa¬ 
ble. It is a common observation, that 
when a man becomes a slave, he loses 
half his virtue. What will it signify to 
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have your ships all manned to their full 
complement ? Your men will have neitlu r 
the courage nor the temptation to fight; 
they will strike to the first enemy that 
attacks them, because their condition 
cannot be made worse by a surrender. 
Our seamen have always been famous 
for a matchless alacrity and intrepidity 
in time of danger ; this has saved many 
a British ship, when other seamen would 
have run below deck and left the ship to 
the mercy of the waves, or, perhaps, of a 
more cruel enemy, a pirate. For God’s 
sake, sir, let us not, by our new projects, 
put our seamen into such a condition as 
must soon make them worse than the 
cowardly slaves of France and Spain. 

Harassed by the ceaseless attacks 
of his eloquent opponent, and de¬ 
serted first by one and then by an¬ 
other of his ancient supporters, Sir 
I lobert Wal pole accepted a peerage, 
and, as Earl of Orlord, withdrew 
from the administration. Mr. 1 *el- 
ham, Mr. Sandys, Lord Carteret, and 
their friends, now took the chief 
management of affairs. But their 
policy, and in particular their system 
of continental alliances, differed in 
nothing from that of Walpole, and 
they became, as he had been, the ob¬ 
jects of Pitt’s vehement denunciations. 
1 Ic attacked their inconsistency on 
the 9th and 23d of March, 1742, 
when Lord Limerick moved for an 
inquiry into the proceedings of the 
defunct cabinet; and in 1 >ecember 
of the same year exposed, with equal 
bitterness and ability, the injustice 
and extravagance of the Hanoverian 
alliance. It was proposed by the 
minister that England should take 
into her pay 10,000 1 Hanoverian 
troops, in order that they might be 
employed in the Netherlands, in 
support of Maria Theresa, queen o 
Hungary. Pitt rose immediately 
after Ilenry Fox, who had spoken in 
support ot the arrangement, though 
with a qualification, and said,— 

Sir, if the honourable gentleman de¬ 
termines to abandon his present senti¬ 
ments as soon as any better measures are 
proposed, the ministry will quickly be 
deprived of one of their ablest defenders ; 
for 1 consider the measures bit! lerto pur¬ 
sued so weak and so pernicious, that 
scarcely any alteration can be proposed 
that will not be for the advantage of the 
nation. 

He then went on, in a strain oi 
fiery eloquence, to expose the sophis¬ 
try of men who did not scruple to 


seek the support of the Crown at the 
expense of the people's burdens; and 
summed up his argument in these 
words:— 

If, therefore, our assistance to the 
Queen of Hungary be an act of honesty, 
and granted in consequence of treaties, 
why may it not be equally required of 
Hanover ? If it be au act of generosity, 
why should this country alone be obliged 
to sacrifice her interests for those of 
others ? or why should the Elector of 
Hanover exert his liberality at tlie ex¬ 
pense of Great Britain ? 

It is now too apparent, sir, that this 
great, this powerful, this mighty nation, 
is considered only as a province to a 
despicable electorate; and that in con¬ 
sequence of a scheme farmed long ago, 
and invariably pursued, these troops are 
hired only to drain this unhappy country 
of its money. That they have liitherto 
been of no use to Great Britain or to 
Austria, is evident beyond a doubt; and, 
therefore, it is plain that they are retained 
only for the purposes of Hanover. 

In 1744 another change of ad¬ 
ministration took place. The I hike 
of Newcastle was cal led to the chief 
management of allairs, and proposed 
to the king that Pitt should take 
office as (Secretary at War; hut 
George II. could not forgive Pitt’s op¬ 
position to the 1 lanoveriau interests, 
and positively refused to receive 
him. Considerable inconvenience 
followed, which ^vas overcome chiefly 
bv Pitt's disinterested entreaty to 
his friends not to refuse office on his 
account; and the Newcastle cabinet 
continued to hold the reins till the 
10th of February, 1746. But they had 
lelt their own weakness from the 
first, and having again failed to over¬ 
come the king's disinclination to re¬ 
ceive Pitt, they resigned. Mr. *ul- 
teney, now created Earl of Bath, 
thereupon became First Lord of the 
Treasury. His effort to form a cabi¬ 
net broke down, and Pitt’s friends 
returning to their places, brought 
him along with them; first, as Vice- 
treasurer for Ireland, and then on 
the 6th of May as Paymaster to the 
Forces, with a scat in council. 

As the second son of a country 
gentleman, William Pitt had always 
been poor. Indeed it was the res 
angnsta which alone induced him to 
accept office in the household of 
Frederick prince of Wales, and he 
seized the very first opportunity that 
presented itself of resigning it. In 
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1744 the celebrated Duchess of 
Marlborough died, and left him a 
legacy of 10,000/., ‘On account,* as 
her will expresses it, ‘ of his merit in 
the noble defence he has made of 
the laws of England, and to prevent 
the ruiu of his country.’ This fortune, 
though not great, was sufficient to 
place him in a position of compara¬ 
tive independence, and he immedi¬ 
ately ceased to be groom o the 
bedchamber to the prince. The emo¬ 
luments of oificc as paymaster of the 
forces proved, moreover, an accept¬ 
able addition to his income; though, 
to his honour be it recorded, he did 
not pocket a shilling beyond the bare 
salary allowed; and at the period 
concerning which we now write, this 
deserves to be accepted as very high 
praise, for there was no man then in 
public life, from the highest to the 
lowest station, but looked upon the 
appropriation of waifs and strays as 
fair pi under. Chancellors and prime 
ministers openly accepted presents, 
not from foreign courts alone, but 
from private persons. Till Pitt’s in¬ 
cumbency there had never been a 
paymaster who omitted to appro¬ 
priate to his own use the interest on 
public balances, or to exact a fee of 
one-half per cent from monies paid 
in the form of subsidy to any of the 
Continental powers. Pitt refused 
from the first to enrich himself by 
any such discreditable means. lie 
paid the balances, as often as they 
accrued, into the Bank of England, 
and declined the fee which his pre¬ 
decessors used to expect as a matter 
of rig fit. Pitt was arrogant, over¬ 
bearing, and very difficult to manage, 
but he was quite as disinterested as 
his son; and we defy any man, in 
high life or in low, to exceed either 
of them in that respect. 

In November 1754, Pitt married 
Hester, daughter of Uichard Gren¬ 
ville, Esjq., of’Wootten, in the county 
of Buckingham, and sister o Viscount 
Cobham, afterwards Ear; Temple, 
and of George and James Grenville. 
In 1755, he received an intimation 
from the king that his majesty had 
no further occasion for his services; 
and, together with Legge, the Chan¬ 
cellor o: the Exchequer, seceded 
from the cabinet. This was owing 
to the disapprobation expressed by 
these two statesmen of the subsidiary 
treaties with Hesse Cassel and Bus- 


sia, into which the king, without 
consulting his council, had entered. 
But, though deprived of office, they 
did not enter violently into oppo¬ 
sition. On the contrary, when a 
rupture with France became inevi¬ 
table, Pitt seconded the proposal of 
Viscount Barrington, Secretary at 
War, to increase the army, which 
was accordin<: 1 yr r;iised 1 ro11 1 akaat 
20,000 to 35,000 men. In spite, 
however, of this indisposition un¬ 
necessarily to embarrass the councils 
of the Government, the war was not 
well managed. Minorca fell into 
the hands of the French. Admiral 
Byng was sacrificed. Oswego in 
America, and Calcutta in Asia, were 
both lost. A panic seized the Duke 
of Newcastle, and after vainly en¬ 
deavouring to bring 1 'itt back again 
he resigned. A new cabinet was 
accordingly ;brmed, with the Duke 
of Devonshire at its head, and Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Legge formed part of 
it,—the former as Secretary of State, 
the latter as Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer. 

There was still on the part of the 
king a rooted dislike to his servant,— 
a feeling which was carried to a still 
greater extreme by the Duke of 
Cumberland. The latter, indeed, 
refused to take command of the army 
which was to protect Hanover unless 
Pitt were removed from office; and 
once more Pitt, with Legge, and this 
time with Lord Temple, were sacri¬ 
ficed. But the disfavour of the court 
was more than compensated to the 
two former by the respect and ad¬ 
miration of the people. Numerous 
addresses of thanks poured in upon 
them from all quarters; and cities 
and boroughs loaded them with deeds 
of freedom, each enclosed in a gold 
box. The king’s faction could not 
make head against this stream, the 
weight of which was further increased 
by the abortive issue of the Duke of 
Cumberland’s military operations. 
Another change of administration 
became necessary, and the Duke of 
Newcastle assuming the post of First 
Lord of the Treasury, Pitt became 
again Secretary of State, and to all 
intents and pui*poscs leader in the 
councils of the nation. 

It is unnecessary to dwell at length 
upon the great events wliich charac¬ 
terized the interval between 1757 
and 1 7G2 . However averse he might 
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be to war, Pitt threw himself into 
the contest which he found raging 
with wisdom and vigour. The na¬ 
vies of France were swept from the 
face of the ocean. Canada was con¬ 
quered, and numerous islands and 
stations in the West Indies, in Africa, 
and in Asia, subdued. Nor was his 
triumph over the prejudices of the 
Jacobites cither less striking or 
less creditable to himself. He con¬ 
quered Canada, and several of the 
West Indies, by bringing against 
them the stout right arms of the 
very clans which had followed Charles 
Edward to Derby, and fought at 
Falkirk and Culloden. i t was a w ise 
policy this which enlisted the mili¬ 
tary spirit of the Highlanders on the 
side of the established Government, 
and consummated by kindness the 
triumph which Lord IfarJwicke's 
terrible, but necessary laws of pro¬ 
scription, had begun. But Pitt, 
though a great and most successful 
minister, was intolerably overbear¬ 
ing in the cabinet; and shewed no 
disposition to yielii, even in manner, 
to royalty itself. 11 e ruled his col¬ 
leagues with a rod of iron, and lost 
all hold except upon their fears. 
Hence a cabal formed itself against 
him, at the head of which stood Lord 
Bute; and the first opportunity was 
taken to force him out of the king’s 
councils. On the 25th of October, 
1760, George 11. died. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his grandson, George II L; 
and Pitt’s days of influence and power 
became numbered. Negotiations lor 
peace had been begun on the side of 
France, and were proceeding as fa¬ 
vourably as an English minister could 
desire, when Charles HI. came to 
the throne of Spain, with feelings 
strongly prejudiced in favour of his 
relative, Louis XV. Pitt w r as not 
long kept in doubt respecting the 
formation of the ‘family compact,’ 
and foreseeing that its consequences 
would be, not peace with France, 
but war with Spain, and, perhaps, 
with Sicily likewise, he determined 
to anticipate the plans of both. He 
proposed in the cabinet that the nego¬ 
tiations with France should be broken 
olf, and that England should take 
the initiative in the inevitable quar¬ 
rel with them. To his great surprise 
he found himself outvoted. I He tried 
a second appeal in the council cham¬ 
ber, and was again defeated; where* 1 


upon he tendered his advice in 
writing to the young king, and there, 
likewise, met with a repulse. No 
course now r lay open to him except 
resignation. He went with his seals 
of office to St. James's, where the 
young kiug received him with such 
marks of kindness and respect, that 
the heart of the proud statesman was 
touched. His resignation could not, 
of course, be withdrawn; but he ac¬ 
cepted, in token ol the gratitude of 
the Crown, a peerage for his wife, 
and was not ashamed (he had no 
reason to be) of becoming a pen¬ 
sioner to the extent of JOCK)/, a -year. 

A retiring statesman, whose descent 
into private life is softened by a pen¬ 
sion, seldom fails to incur at least 
temporary unpopularity. This was 
the case with Pitt; but the storm, 
though sharp or the moment, soon 
blew over, and he became again the 
idol of the people. All that he had 
foretold as about to happen in regard 
to Spain came to pass. On the 4th 
of January, 1762, war was declared 
against that power, under circum¬ 
stances iar less favourable to England 
than would have attended the mea¬ 
sure had Pitt’s suggestions been act cd 
upon. On the whole, however, the 
country had no cause to complain of 
the results of the contest. Several 
of Spain’s most valuable settlements, 
of which Cuba was one, fell into the 
hands of the English, and the tide of 
success was flowing without a check, 
when negotiations for peace were 
entered into. Pitt heard of these, 
and left his bed, to which he had 
been confined for several days, to 
protest against them. Unable to 
stand, he was permitted to address 
the House from the bench on which 
he sat, but he fairly broke down ere 
he could reach the pith of his argu¬ 
ment. His speech produced a great 
sensation, though it could not arrest 
the progress of events. Cuba, the 
most important conquest which Eng¬ 
land had ever made, was restored to 
Spain in exchange forfFlorida; an 
arrangement of which, down to tiic 
present day, England has good rea¬ 
son to regret the improvidence. 

It was about this time, or rather 
in the early part of the following 
year, that Sir William Pynsent, a 
Somerset baronet of ancient family, 
died and bequeathed to William Pitt 
the estate of Buxton Pynsent, with a 
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rental of 3000/. a-year. The baronet 
had no personal acquaintance with the 
legatee — it is doubtful whether lie 
bad ever seen him; but he was a great 
admirer of Pitt’s public character, 
and seems to have had no near rela¬ 
tives. So considerable an accession 
to means not previously abundant 
proved very acceptable to the reci¬ 
pient; but it did not abate one jot of 
the mental activity of the man. A 
martyr to gout, he still played 
a conspicuous part in parliament, 
though he steadily refused to become 
again a member of the cabinet which 
had so unceremoniously thrown him 
overboard. 

From 1761 to 17G6 Pitt remained 
excluded from the king's councils, 
lie was, therefore, no party to the 
ill-judged Stamp-Act, which had 
well-nigh precipitated, by a year or 
two, the rupture with the North 
American colonies; indeed he op¬ 
posed it when first brought forward 
vigorously, and contributed largely, 
by the eloquence and power of bis 
denunciation, in effecting its repeal. 
The following extract from his 
speech on the latter occasion well 
deserves to be remembered :— 

A great deal lias been said without 
doors of the power, of the strength, of 
America. It is a topic that ought to be 
cautiously meddled with. In a good 
cause, on a sound bottom, the force of 
t his country can crush America to atoms. 
J know* the valour of your troops; I 
know the skill of your odicers. There is 

V 

not a company of foot that has served in 
America out of which you may not pick 
a man of sufficient knowledge and expe¬ 
rience to make a governor o a colony 
there. But on this ground—on the 
Stamp-Act—when so many here will 
think it a crying injustice, I am one who 
will lift up my hands against it. 

In such a cause, even your success 
would be hazardous. America, if she 
fell, would fall like the strong man. She 
would embrace the pillars of the State, 
and pull down the Constitution along 
with her. Is this your boasted peace ? 
To sheathe the sword, not in its scabbard, 
but in the bowels of your countrymen ? 
Will you quarrel with yourselves now the 
whole house of Bourbon is united against 
you ? While France disturbs your fish¬ 
eries in Newfoundland, embarrasses your 
slave-trade to Africa, and withholds from 
your subjects in Canada their property 
stipulated by treaty; while the ransom 
for the Manillas is denied by Spain, and 

its gallant conqueror basely traduced into 


a mean plunderer,-*a gentleman whose 
noble and generous spirit would do ho¬ 
nour to the proudest grandee of the coun¬ 
try. The Americans have not acted in 
all things with prudence and temper. 
The Americans have been wronged. They 
have been driven to madness by injustice. 
Will you punish them for the madness 
which you have occasioned ? Rather let 
prudence and temper come first Irom this 
side. I will undertake for America that 
she will follow the example. There are 
two lines in a ballad of Prior's, of a man's 
behaviour to his wife, so applicable to 
you and your colonies, that 1 cannot help 
repeating them, — 

Be to her faults a little blind ; 

Be to her virtues very kind. 

iJpou the whole, I will beg leave to 
tell the House w hat is really my opinion. 
It is, that the Stamp-Act be repealed 
absolutely, totally , and immediately. 
That the reason for the repeal be assigned, 
because it was founded on an erroneous 
principle. At the same time, let the 
sovereign authority of this country over 
the colonies be asserted in as strong 
terms as can be devised, and be made to 
extend to every point of legislation what¬ 
soever. We may bind their trade , con¬ 
fine their manufactures, and exercise 
every power whatsoever, except that of 
taking their money out of their pockets 
without thcii consent. 

It was during this interval, like¬ 
wise, that the famous disputes be¬ 
tween the House of Commons anu 
John Wilkes occurred. Pitt was no 
admirer of Wilkes; but he still less 
admired the unconstitutional and im¬ 
politic proceedings of those who, in 
their abhorrence of a demagogue and 
a libeller, forgot what was due to the 
privileges of parliament, and the 
undoubted rights of the consti¬ 
tuencies. He spoke against the sen¬ 
tence of expulsion, which was, how¬ 
ever, as is well known, carried into 
effect. 

The king was by this time heartily 
tired of the bondage in whicli the great 
Whig families seemed determined to 
keep him. His first attempt to 
emancipate himself, by placing Lord 
Bute at the head of the administra¬ 
tion, had failed. He now endea¬ 
voured, with the assistance of Lord 
Rockingham, to shake them off; but 
Lord Rockingham possessed small 
influence in parliament, and was 
quite as much a member of the clique 
at heart as many who followed more 
openly in the wake of the house of 
Russell Nothing now remained, 
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therefore, except to call upon Pitt to 
form an administration. He did 
so, ‘and produced,’ says Burke, 
‘ such a piece of diversified mosaic, 
such a tessellated pavement without 
cement; here a bit of black stone, 
and there a bit of white—patriots 
and courtiers, king’s friends and Re¬ 
publicans, Whigs and Tories, trea¬ 
cherous friends and open enemies; 
that it was, indeed, a very curious 
show, but utterly unsafe to touch, 
and unsure to stand on.’ Nor would 
the state oi his own health permit 
the ranter of the cabinet to watch, 
as it was right that he should, over 
its proceedings. The business of the 
! To use of Commons was too much 
for him, and he passed into the 
Lords as Earl of Chatham. Had he 
consulted his own fame more, and 
what he believed to be the best 
interests of the crown less, he would 
have retired from the cabinet as soon 
as the truth was forced upon him 
tliat physical strength enough to 
guide its deliberations was wanting, 
lie failed to do this; and cannot, 
therefore, escape his share of re¬ 
sponsibility for measures which re¬ 
sulted in the catastrophe which he 
had on former occasions contributed 
to postpone. 

In the year i 767, Charles Town- 
semi introduced into the House of 
Commons a hill lor taxing America, 
by levying duties on certain articles 
which the Americans were not per¬ 
mitted to import, except from Great 
i >ritaiu. We need not so much as 
refer to the consequences of this 
measure; but it is due to Lord 
Chatham not to place out of record, 
that, as the scheme was none of his, 
lie hastened, in 1768, to mark his 
disapproval of it by withdrawing 
from the Government. It is just, 
also, to bear in mind, that almost 
from the date of hia return to power 
till liis resignation he laboured 
under the pressure of a malady, 
which though not, perhaps, such as 
deserves to be described as an aber¬ 
ration of intellect, entirely unfitted 
him from taking part in public 
affairs. The portion of blame which 
attaches to him, as compared with 
tha* justly attributable to his col¬ 
leagues, is very small. But if he 
erred in suffering himself to be made 
an involuntary party to the begin- 
ing of the strife, he more than made 


amends by the unwearied zeal which 
marked his el forts td heal the breach. 
In 1770, his health being somewhat 
re-established, he returned to public 
life; and as a peer of parliament advo¬ 
cated measures of conciliation, which 
were unhappily rejected. At last, as 
is well known, the Government, which 
had repeatedly declined to entertain 
fair and honourable propositions from 
the enemy, gave up all for lost, and 
resolved to have peace on any terms. 
This was quite as much at variance 
with Lord Chatham's sense o right 
as the original ground of the war. 
He resolved, therefore, to oppose the 
motion; and rose from a sick bed, 
to which he had been long confined 
in the country, that he might carry 
his design into force, lie proceeded 
to London, and sat in the Lord 
Chancellor’s room till informed that 
the business of the debate was about 
to begin. Let the editor of the 
work which we arc here reviewing 
tell the rest:— 

He was then led into the House of 
Peers by two friends. He was dressed 
in a rich suit ol black velvet, and covered 
up to the knees in flannel. Within his 
large wig, little more of his countenance 
was to be seen than his aquiline nose and 
his penetrating eye, which retained all its 
native fire. He looked like a dying 
man; yet never was seen a figure of 
more dignity : he appeared like a being 
of a superior species. The Lords stood 
up, and made a lane for him to pass to 
his seat, whilst, with a gracefulness of 
deportment *or which he was so emi¬ 
nently distinguished, he bowed to them 
as he proceeded. Having taken his seat 
on the bench of the earls, he listened to 
the speech of the Duke of Richmond 
with the most profound attention. 

After Lord Weymouth had spoken 
against the address, Lord Chatham rose 
rom his scat slowly and win 1i difficulty, 
leaning on bis crutches, and supported 
by his two friends. Taking one hand 
from his crutch, he raised it, and, casting 
his eyes towards Heaven, said, 4 I thank 
God that 1 have been enabled to come 
here this day to perform my duty, and to 
speak on a subject wliich has so deeply 
impressed my mind. I am old aud 
infirm—have one foot, more than one 
foot, in the grave—1[ have risen from my 
bed to stand up in the cause of my 
country—perhaps never again to speak in 
this house ! r 

The reverence — the attention — the 
stillness of the House was most affecting; 
if any one had dropped a handkerchief 
the noise would have beeu heard. At 
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first Lord Chatham spoke in a very low 
and feeble tone; but as he grew warm, 
his voice rose, and became aa harmonious 
as ever ; oratorical and Affecting, perhaps 
more than at any former period, both 
from his own situation, and from the 
importance of the subject on which he 
spoke. He gave the whole history of 
the American war; of all the measures 
to which he had objected ; and all the 
evil consequence* which he had foretold ; 
adding at the end of each period, * And 
so it proved.' 

In one part of his speech he ridiculed 
the apprehension of an invasion, and 
then recalled the remembrance of former 
invasions, — i A Spanish invasion, a 
French invasion, a Dutch invasion, many 
noble lords must have read of in history ; 
ami some lords (looking keenly at one 
who sat near him) may remember a 
Scotch invasion/ 

' My lords,' continued he, * I rejoice 
that the grave has not closed upon ne ; 
that I am still alive to lift up my voice 
against the dismemberment of this ancient 
and most noble monarchy ! Pressed 
down as I am by the hand of infirmity, I 
am little able to assist my country in this 
most perilous conjuncture; but, my 
lords, while I have sense and memory, 
I will never consent to deprive the royal 
olispring of the House of Brunswick, 
the heirs of the Princess Sophia, of their 
fairest inheritance. Where is the man 
that will dare to advise such a measure ? 
My lords, his majesty succeeded to an 
empire as great in extent as its reputation 
was unsullied. Shall we tarnish the 
ustre of this nation by an ignominious 
surrender of its rights and fairest pos¬ 
sessions ? Shall this great kingdom, 
that has survived, whole and entire, the 
Danish depredations, the Scottish inroads, 
and the Norman conquest; that has stood 
the threatened invasion of the Spanish 
Armada, now fall prostrate before the 
house of Bourbon ? Surely, my lords, 
this nation is no longer what it was ! 
Shall a people that, seventeen years ago, 
was the terror of the world, now stoop so 
low as to tell its ancient inveterate enemy, 
Take all we have, only give us peace ? It 
is impossible! 

‘ I wage war with no man, or set of 
men. I whli i‘or none of their employ¬ 
ments ; nor would 1 co-operate with men 
who still persist in unretracted error ; or 
who, instead of acting on a firm decisive 
line of conduct, halt between two opi¬ 
nions, where there is no middle path. 

# 


In God's name, if it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to declare either for peace or war, and 
the former cannot be preserved with 
honour, why is not the latter commenced 
without hesitation ? I am not, 1 confess, 
well informed of the resources of this 
kingdom; but I trust it has still sufficient 
to maintain its just rights, though 1 know 
them not. My lords, any state is better 
than despair. Let us at least make one 
effort; and if we must fall, let us fall like 
men 1’ 

When his lordship sat down, Earl 
Temple said to him, ‘ ou forgot to 
mention what we talked of, shall 1 get 
up V Lord i hatha m replied, ‘ No, no; 

I will do it by and bye/ 

The Duke of Richmond then replied ; 
and it is said that, in the course of his 
speech, Lord Chatham gave frequent in¬ 
dications of emotion and displeasure. 
When his grace had concluded, Lord 
Chatham, anxious to answer him, made 
several attempts to stand, but lii> strength 
failed him, and, pressing his hand to his 
heart, he fell backwards in convulsions. 
The House was immediate 1 y thrown into 
a state of the greatest agitation, and an 
adjournment was at once moved and 
carried. Lord Chatham was first taken 
to the house of Mr. Sargent, in Downing 
Street; and when he had in some measure 
recovered, he was removed to his own 
residence at Hayes; where, after linger¬ 
ing for a few days, lie expired on the lltfe 
of May, in the seventieth year of his age. 
On the evening of his death, the House 
of Commons, on the motion of Colonel 
Barre, voted him a funeral and a monu¬ 
ment in Westminster Abbey at the public 
expense. A few days afterwards, an 
annuity of 4000/. was settled upon the 
heirs of the Earl of Chatham, to whom 
the title should descend ; and a public 
grant of 20,000/. was made for the pay¬ 
ment of his debts. 

We regret that our limits will not 
permit us to pursue this interesting 
subject further. The Mvdem Orator 
is, however, a work which can well 
afford to staud or fall upon its own 
merits; and we heartily recommend 
it to the careful study of all who 
either delight in observing the forms 
and shapes which genius oJ the 
highest order once took in others, or 
are themselves desirous of catching a 
ray from the fires which still continue 
to burn, even amid the ashes of the 
mighty dead. 
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ON INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR POOR CHILDREN. 


p 
if 

• riHIERE arc upwards of 50,000 
X children who are inmates of our 
workhouses, and there must be at 
least four times that number besides 

'• who belong to out-door paupers. 

< 'he condition of these poor child¬ 
ren has begun to attract the Attention 
of Government, and the manifest im- 
r portance to society of uplifting them 
from their present perilous position 
i has suggested the propriety of placing 
them under periodical inspection. 
The first-fruit of this, step lies before 
us in the shape of a minute of the 
Committee of Council o! Education, 
which is devoted to the publication 
of five Reports from the five inspec¬ 
tors appointed by the committee for 
this special service. 

We propose to lay before our 
readers a brief summary of the chief 
features of these Reports, inasmuch 
as they devclope one of those gan- 

• gt'cnes in the condition of the people 
> which has spread immense moral 

disease and physical evil amoug them. 

A recent Report of the Poor-law 
, Commissioners states that the total 
number of paupers last year was 
1,8 76,541,—that is, that nearly eleven 
per cent of our population are already 
’ pauperized. In 1846 the proportion 
was 7*9 per cent, so that the iucreasc 
is great and rapid. The Reports be¬ 
fore us disclose at least one prolific 
cause of this growth of paupers. It 
is. that the workhouses are in most 
cases nurseries of pauperism. The 
children are reared in its very ele¬ 
ments. The standard of the educa¬ 
tion given in the school is, it appears, 
with lew exceptions, of that barren 
and mindless kind which, though it 
teaches the elementary mechanics of 
schooling, leaves the understanding 

* n uniformed, and the heart untouched. 
It is, in short, neither moral nor 

r mental instruction. 

We propose to confine ourselves 
to the peculiar evils which beset the 
system by which these destitute 

* children are trained. 

' In the first place, the classification 


of sexes and ages appears to be so 
defective that contamination is in¬ 
evitable, anti the destruction of morals 
a necessary result; whilst that na¬ 
tural love o independent industry, 
which it is so essential to foster, is, 
in most instances, supplanted by 
habits of dependent indolence; the 
child being housed, fed, warmed, and 
clothed, without any exertion of his 
own. Thus the soil is careful ly pre¬ 
pared for the reception and growth 
of those foul weeds, which the asso¬ 
ciations and conversation of the de¬ 
praved inhabitants of workhouses are 
certain to implant and nurture. The 
statements and evidence on this and 
other points are very striking, and 
exhibit a marked uniformity in the 
different districts;* thus confirming 
the accuracy of the picture and the 
universality of its chief features. 

In the metropolitan district, this 
association is spoken of as unavoid¬ 
able in the existing workhouses. 
‘ Experience proves to demonstration 
the ruinous effect of such intercourse.' 
1 he inspector in the southern dis¬ 
trict says, — 

No eifectual separation can be main¬ 
tained between the children and the 
adults, whose inUTCommunication is faci¬ 
litated both by the construction of the 
workhouses and by the incidents oi the 
daily routine. 

This inspector also observes, — 

It must not cither be supposed that 
moral corruption arising from intercourse 
with the adult inmates is confined to the 
girls only, although in these it is mure 
immediately and deplorably apparent. 
The boys soon become adepts in the arts 
of mendicancy, and trained to idleness 
and acts of petty dishonesty. 

Not only do the casual oppor¬ 
tunities of intercourse perpetuate 
these evils, but it appears that in 
many cases the girls arc either em¬ 
ployed in nursing the children of 
depraved women, or when otherwise 
occupied, are placed under the con¬ 
trol of these women, and in their 


* England and Wales are divided into five districts: viz. 1. 'JTlie Metropolitan, 
inspected by Mr, Tufnell; 2. The Southern, by Mr. Ruddock ; 3* The Eastern and 
Midland, by Mr, Buwyei ; 4. The Northern, by Mr. Browne ; 5. Wales and the 
Western District of England, by Mr, Symons. 
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company. Lu the southern district, 
the inspector 

Found a workhouse in Somersetshire, 
where were about a dozen girls, over 
twelve years of age, assisting as many 
mothers of illegitimate children in the 
care of their infants, the greater portion 
of these women being street-walkera of 
two populous towns in the neighbourhood. 

In the western district, the in¬ 
spector mentions a case where five 
of the girls in one union have, owing 
to this practice, become prostitutes, at 
one time. In the eastern district, 
the inspector says, — 

The accounts I received of the conduct 
of the girls on leaving the workhouse, 
were invariably favourable or unfavour¬ 
able, in the same measure as their sepa¬ 
ration from the able-bodiedVomen was 
effectual or the contrary ; but from the 
inquiries I have made, 1 am led to tear 
that a large proportion of those belong¬ 
ing to urban unions fall into prostitu¬ 
tion . 

In the northern district matters 
appear to he still worse. The inspec¬ 
tor says, 

I believe that an overwhelming mass 
of evidence exists as to the necessity of 
separating children from adult paupers. 

I have been expressly assurecy on autho¬ 
rity which I cannot question, that they 
positively try to corrupt the children in 
workhouses. 

lie also says, that 

It is very doubtful whether complete 
separation is accomplished in a single 
instance, or whether it is practicable. 

The inspector of the western dis¬ 
trict says:— 

That it is impossible to overstate this 
evil: it is a perpetual and active source 
of demoralization : it is irremediable as 
long os the children remain in the work- 
houses. Even where they arc kept in 
separate rooms, they continually over¬ 
hear the noisy and obscene conversation 
of the depraved of the adults. Usually 
both boys and girls mix with the adults 
during some portion of the day, and in 
some instances they sleep in the same 
rooms, and inhabit the same day-room. 

The evil does not stop here. Each 
of the inspectors comments on the 
almost total absence of industrial 
training lor the boys, although it 
appears t) i at the orders of the i 'oor- 
law Board expressly require that such 
employment should be given. Now 


as this training in industry, were it 
effectually applied, would tend to 
eradicate the pauper virus , perhaps 
more effectually than any other ap¬ 
pliance ; so its absence must in the 
same degree confirm mid strengthen 
the disease. Instead of rearing the 
children in such habits as might 
qualify them for independent live¬ 
lihood, the practice is to unfit them 
for every sort of usefulness, and 
thereby increase the chances ol their 
future dependence on the gaol or the 
workhouse. 

It was the origiual policy of the 
new Poor-law to deprive the i iha'iet- 
ancy of workhouses of every kind of 
recreation or pursuit, which should 
relieve the tedium and diminish the 
repulsiveness of their regime. This 
was earried so far as to cut off trora 
them every means of profitable in- 
industrial pursuit. The breaking of 
stones, and other monotonous labour, 
was indeed enforced; but gardening, 
spade husbandry, and all such em¬ 
ployment as was sufficiently useful to 
be attractive, was rigorously prohi¬ 
bited. We will not canvass the merits 
of this policy as regards adults, but 
its effect has been disastrous on the 
children. They require above all 
tilings an industrial discipline; while 
the reasons which are supposed to 
operate against so dealing with adults 
cannot apply to them. The means 
of giving it to them, however, do not 
exist in most of our workhouses. 
5 hese buildings have been fash¬ 
ioned and fitted more as prisons, and 
arc ill adapted for schools of indus¬ 
try. Nor is it desirable that the 
intermixture of. classes should be 
increased, as it probably would be 
by such additional opportunities of 
intercourse. The Poor-law Com¬ 
missioners appear to have become 
aware of the omission in their ori¬ 
ginal code of discipline, when it was 
too late to supply it effectually. 
About three years ago they published 
an Order, that not only reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and the princi¬ 
ples of the Christian religion, should 
be taught to children who are in¬ 
mates of the workhouses, but that 
‘such other instruction should be 
imparted to them as may train them 
in i mbits of usefulness, industry, and 
virtue.’ 

Now it is obvious, that a class 
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'whose poverty arises in most in¬ 
stances from improvidence, indolence, 
or incapacity, cannot be reformed by 
mere scholastic instruction, however 
perfect. In the majority of these 
poor children the taint is hereditary; 
and the Reports give instances of 
unions where the names of the pre¬ 
sent inmates figure in the rate-books 
for three generations. There is a 
pauper class who beget paupers, 
and perpetuate the disease from fa¬ 
ther to son. A malady thus inherent 
in the blood is curable only by 
specific remedies, expressly adapted 
for its extirpation. Idleness and in¬ 
capacity arc the roots of this malady, 
and training in habitual labour and 
industrial skill seems indispensable 
for its removal. 

The inspector for the eastern dis¬ 
trict well describes the worthlessness 
of the present system for grappling 
with this evil:— 

In the great mass of the smaller work¬ 
houses, in which there are not boys of an 
age for field labour in sufficient number 
to induce the Boards to take any mea¬ 
sures for their employment, they arc 
reared like the sons of persons of fortune, 
and their days are passed in alternate 
lessons and play. A boy thus brought 
up is entirely unfitted for an agricultural 
labourer: he can neither dig, hoe, nor 
plough ; is puzzled with a harness, and 
afraid of a horse. Any hard or con¬ 
tinuous labour exhausts his body and 
wearies his mind : he has formed a com¬ 
pletely false conception of the life that 
awaited him ; instead of the joyous voices 
of his play-fellows, he hears the rough 
commands of an unindulgent master or a 
scolding mistress ; he is continually re¬ 
proached for liis awkwardness and timid¬ 
ity, and reminded oi his pauper origin. 
Under these circumstances it can hardly 
be wondered at if lie often look back 
with regret to the happy indolence of liis 
childhood. I ’he workhouse is still open 
to him, and at the first real or imaginary 
grievance he leaves his place and returns 
to the spot of his earliest recollections. 
He now, however, no longer belongs to 
the class of children, but must be placed 
among the able-bodied men, to pick 
oakum or turn the mill, where he is 
soon degraded into a confirmed and 
habitual pauper. 

The proper course of training for 
these children is thus described in 
the Report- on the western district, 
which goes largely into the merits of 
field - gardening and district - school 


farms, as a mode of giving the re¬ 
quired discipline, remote from the 
contamination and idleness of work¬ 
houses :— 

In addition to the variety of objects by 
which useful knowledge would be im¬ 
parted in a district school, a vast variety 
of information on the rotation and cul¬ 
ture of crops, the science of horticulture, 
the value of the different descriptions of 
manure, their preparation, and the modes 
of using them; the habits, nature, and 
treatment of cows, pigs, poultry, bees, 
&c.; together with every process of hus¬ 
bandry and dairy-work, should be care¬ 
fully explained to the children of a dis¬ 
trict school, in order to render it a means 
of training, such as may be in harmony 
with the future position of th® children, 
and to supply that information and skill 
of which they stand especially in need. 
All these things are within the compre¬ 
hension of the meanest capacity, whilst 
they are not inconsistent with the highest 
order of education. I am humbly oi 
opinion that, if it be the principle of the 
new Poor-law to divert the labourer from 
his former reliance on the charity of 
others to a dependence on his own re¬ 
sources, the system I have ventured to 
sketch is indispensable to its accomplish¬ 
ment, and will, at the same time, give a 
great and prolific impulse to the skill, 
industry, and morals of every district in 
which it may be established. 

It is the object of these schools to edu¬ 
cate children destined (at least in my 
district) for country pursuits in such a 
way as to make them good labourers and 
prosperous cottagers, so that they shall 
not only acquire habits of patient indus¬ 
try and means of future livelihood, but 
such knowledge of useful arts as may 
conduce hereafter to improve their little 
stock of comforts and power of minister¬ 
ing to the welfare of their families. It 
is, therefore, expedient to give them 
some knowledge of the commonest handi¬ 
crafts. The boys at the Ealing school 
used to perform all the work that was 
required to be done; they were their 
own carpenters, bricklayers, and glaziers, 
‘'o a cottager, there is no knowledge 
more useful than that of carpentering, 
shoemaking, and tailoring. In addition 
to bare necessaries, our labourers and 
mechanics have rarely the means of sup¬ 
plying the small comforts which add to 
the decencies of life and minister to in¬ 
dependence. The leisure hours spent at 
home will supply them when the labourer 
has skill enough to cultivate his garden ; 
its vegetables add greatly to his table, 
while the flowers nourish a sense of 
beauty, and contribute to the cheerful* 
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now of his dwelling. A very small num¬ 
ber of carpenter*® tools, if he has learnt 
to use them, would keep his furniture 
in order and his house in neatness; en¬ 
abling him to construct cupboards, 
shelves, screens, clothes-chests, &c.; 
while the power of mending clothes and 
shoes would materially lessen lus expen¬ 
diture, and add to the comfort and re¬ 
spectable appearance of himself and his 
family. For this purpose there should 
be a carpenter's as well as a shoemaker's 
and tailor’s shop, besides the bakehouse 
and brewhouae, at the district school. 
During the winter months, the long 
evenings, and the wet days, time might 
be thus most usefully occupied which is 
now wasted in knitting or idling. It 
should be an inflexible rule of a district 
school that there should be no unem¬ 
ployed time. It should be a course of 
almost incessant industry from morning 
till night. This is no hardship to the 
children, but quite the reverse. I have 
questioned numbers of them, and, with¬ 
out a single exception, have found that, 
however distasteful school was to them, 
they delighted in industrial pursuits, i: 
they wish to punish a boy at an indus¬ 
trial school, they prevent him from work - 
ing. The boys should, in rotation, pass 
a certain number of hours in each of 
the shops, an<l also work in turn at all 
the various occupations in the farm o: 
which they were capable; each being 
duly explained to them, as well as per¬ 
formed by them. Variety of work is 
essential to prevent fatigue, and due care 
must be taken to apportion it in kind, as 
well as amount, to the strength of the 
child; but it should be,—with the ex- 
ption of meal-time, and three hours of 
school-time, and a very short period for 
walking exercise,—continuous through¬ 
out the day. It is the best recreation 
the boys can have. The girls require 
more walking exercise, as their house¬ 
hold and needle-work is of a more mo¬ 
notonous and sedentary character. 

Cheerfulness should be imparted to 


labour; and for this purpose, vocal mu¬ 
sic is most useful. It not only relieves 

* 

fatigue and prevents weariness, but it 
cherishes good sentiments and kindly 

feelings. 

Its great influence over bodies of men, 
especially in the effects of the vocal 
chorus of the German armies, has been 
often noted. The young are even more 
impressible by music than adults. 

It is also observed, that 


The cultivation of the soil, and the 
various surrounding pursuits, tend far 
more to humanize the feelings and im¬ 
prove the heart, and prepare it for the 
reception and fruition of good principles 
and Christum truths, than the associa¬ 
tions of a workshop, or almost any other 
kind of labour. These are advantages 
which cannot be obtained in the ordinary 

m 

workhouse schools. 


At the Quatt school near Bridge- 
north, where this system has been 
well acted upon, it appears that the 
boy b learn faster, and become more 
intcl i igent scholars, than in any school 
visited by the inspector where no in¬ 
dustrial training existed. This is a 
very important fact, and ought to 
have its due weight beyond the sphere 
of pauper education. If industrial 
training give mental energy as well 
as bodily vigour, may not all scIkx>Is 
profit by so useful an auxiliary ? 
It appears not only to benefit the 
scholars, but to aid the funds for the 
maintenance of the school itself. A 
system of spade husbandry is recom¬ 
mended, which, by the application 
of liquid manure, may realise a 
gross produce exceeding 25/. per 
annum per acre. Of course the 
conditions are good land, minute and 
elaborate cultivation, deep digging, 
&c., &c., and, above all, a plentiful 
supply of liquid manure . 41 


* The following is the scheme suggested, and its alleged produce from the system 
of cultivation proposed on a farm of 25 acres :— 


Produce in Total Produce 


Acr. fids. 

Crop. 

Tons, per Acre. 

in Tons. 
Tons. Cwt. 

3 2 

Wurtzels.. 

35 

122 

10 

3 2 

Carrots or parsnips .. 

25 

82 

10 

3 2 

Italian rye -grass .... 

i.t. 75 

2G2 

10 

1 2 

Cabbages. 

.... 45 

G7 

10 

3 2 

Vetches or clover. 

20 

70 

0 


Value. 


G05 0 

[A cow consumes (ns has been ascertained for me from 
actual experiment) nearly 28 tons per annum of green food, 
hay, and roots; the amount here shewn, therefore, will 
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Some portion of this scheme, on a 
reduced scale, is surely applicable to 
our parochial schools for the poor. 
We quite agree in the remark, that 
‘ scl tools without industrial and 
moral training fulfil but part, and 
that the least important part, of 
education.' Mere schools for reading 
and writing cannot educate; and the 
comparative uselessness of the pupils 
who go forth from such schools to 
occupations of manual industry often 
brings education itself into disrepute. 
These arc as often puffed up with 
their acquirements, and unfitted for 
labour as they arc improved by what 
they have learned, and the world 
does not very carefully discriminate 
between the effects of instruction 
unadapted to the scholar and educa¬ 
tion itself. The evil lies in the mode 
of applying education, or rather in 
not applying it at all; for the mere 
routine of mechanical instruction in 
reading, writing, ciphering, &c., 
stops short of education, and does 
not deserve, apart from a thorough 
discipline of the faculties of head, 
heart, and hands, to be called educa¬ 
tion at all. 

Sir Thomas iThillips, in his re¬ 
cent work on Wales, compares 
schools of industry with the ateliers 
nationaux of’ Jjouis Blanc. They are 
to be regarded, he thinks, with 
1 caution and distrust,’ and he be¬ 
lieves that a system of apprentice¬ 
ship is to be preferred as a 
means of industrial training. lie 
quotes, with approval, the views and 
system adopted by the National 
Society, who state in their Report of 
1847, that they would devote the 
time spent by poor children in school 
exclusively to mental and moral in¬ 
struction, and deprecate making 1 the 
school process bear directly on a 
boy’s future occupations.’ They 


prefer giving ‘a liberal education;' 
‘ by which is meant an education in 
things not necessary to be learnt for 
the purpose of a livelihood, but 
learnt for their intrinsic value and 
salutary influences/ Such an edu¬ 
cation, they think, will produce 1 not 
only better men, but better artisans, 
by elevating and humanising their 
whole nature, and thus enabling 
them to infuse new life into their 
ordinary mechanical employments.' 

Culture, which is exclusively men¬ 
tal and moral, will undoubtedly do 
this, but in a far less degree than 
when it is conjoined with training 
in bodily industry. The Reports 
before us contain ample evidence 
of this. The boys at the Quatt 
farm-school, for example, far sur¬ 
pass in intellectual and moral ac¬ 
quirements those who spend double 
the time in merely scholastic learn¬ 
ing. We believe that practical expe¬ 
rience is entirely on one side in this 
matter. The error of the National 
Society is in supposing that industrial 
capacity can only be imparted by 
teaching set trades, and that these 
must be superficially taught in 
schools. This is not so. Any ac¬ 
tive, bodily, and manual exercise fits 
men for skilled labour; and its 
absence' unfits them for it. If a 
child be kept in school and away 
from bodily labour till he be twelve 
years of age, as the National Society 
proposes, he will not be a ‘better 
manfor one of the great elements 
o virtue, perfect usefulness, is want¬ 
ing to him. fie will not be a 
‘ bettor workman;' for work will be 
new to him, and his mental acquire¬ 
ments and faculties, being his only 
ones, will be so far preferred by him 
as to give him a dislike to oc¬ 
cupations for which he has ac¬ 
quired neither aptitude nor taste. 


feed 21 cows, which, if first-rate milkers, will yield above 
an average produce in calf and milk, ic., of 16/. each 
per annum, at market prices for butter milk, cheese, and 
calf.] 

The above acres, therefore, will keep 21 cows at 16/. produce £ 336 

3 2 Flax, at 20/. per acre... 70 

3 2 Potatoes or other roots for pigs, together with a little 

meal and house stuff, &c., which will feed 80 pigs, to 

he sold in store at 21 . 10jv... 200 

2 0 For vegetables ior house consumption, at 35/. per acre .. 70 

0 2 Site of house and buildings .... 


Total 25 0 


£m 
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Hence there will arise a class of 
labourers unfitted for labour, and 
we shall in great measure fall into 
the error for our independent poor 
which has made the union work- 
houses nurseries of future pauperism, 
of which the evil effects are well 
portrayed in the Reports before us. 
Thus 

Hence farmers are often very urn* lling 
to engage boys from a workhouse, arid 
the children remain a burden to their 
parishes long after they ought to be sup¬ 
porting themselves by independent work. 

A pauper boy not taught to be honest 
and industrious in the workhouse, will in 
all probability be a burden on the paro¬ 
chial funds in after life, and may cost his 
parish 300/. or 400/. before he dies. If, 
as is too often the result in such cases, 
his bad training leads him to criminal 
courses, he will plunder society of about 
25s. weekly, or 65/. yearly, according to 
the estimate of the constabulary report. 
If he gets stopped in his career by being 
committed to Parkhurst prison, he will 
cost the country about 21/. per annum, 
besides the expenses of his conviction; 
and if placed in any other prison, or 
transported, his yearly cost to the coun¬ 
try may be double or triple that sum.— 
Metropolitan District . 

Unaccustomed to labour, and un¬ 
skilled in its exercise, they are both un¬ 
equal to its fatigue and incapable of ren¬ 
dering essential service to their employer; 
discouragement arises, and, discontented 
with their scantily-paid employment, 
they soon relapse into pauperism, varying 
their recourse to the workhouse with 
occasional visits to the county gaol. 

It is clear that the only true standard 
and system to adopt is that nhicli is host 
adapted to fit them tor the due perfor¬ 
mance of their duties in life .—Southern 
District . 

The acres are not devoted to the boys, 
but the boys to the acres: at one time 
they are withdrawn for days together from 
their studies, at another left idle in their 
yards. The land thus becomes rather an 
impediment to intellectual education, than 
an instrument of industrial training ; it 
is useless for the formation of the habits 
of continuous labour ; and conveys no 
such moral lesson to the children’s minds 
as it would were it exclusively and avow¬ 
edly applied to the purpose of instruc¬ 
tion .—Midland District. 

A pauper boy may become an opera¬ 
tive or mechanic as well as another ; he 
has faculties, even tastes, for these are 
not the privileges of a class: assuredly 
they were not given him, by One who 
bestows nothing in vain, to lie useless, 
dormant, aud uncultivated. * * * 


An efficient system of industrial train¬ 
ing can hardly be maintained in an ordi¬ 
nary workhouse. * * * * Unless 

extraordinary care is used, it directly 
tends to furnish additional opportunities 
of intercourse between the children and 
the adult inmates.— Northern District . 

I have already referred to the tendency 
which exists to get them put out pre¬ 
maturely to service, (t is a great hin¬ 
drance to industral training, and tends 
greatly to diminish the chances of the 
future welfare and permanent indepen¬ 
dence of the paupfer child, who is often 
returned on the hands of the guardian* 
when found unfit for the situation he has 
been received into. This tends not only 
to discourage the child, but those em¬ 
ployers who might oftener receive child¬ 
ren from the workhouse, were they not 
deterred from doing so by the frequent 
instances of their incapacity. It will be 
a work of time to convince the guardians 
that they and the rate-payers have a far 
greater interest in the lasting reformation 
and well-doing of their pauper children 
than in getting . them speedily off their 
hands. 

Another material difficulty is that of 
getting enough efficient masters who un¬ 
derstand spade husbandry, and the su¬ 
perintendence of industrial training, so 
as to supply a number of separate work¬ 
houses with these officers.— Western and 
Welsh District. 

This shews the necessity not only 
of industrial training as a concomi¬ 
tant to education, but also that of 
training schoolmasters for industrial 
as well as mental teaching. The 
Normal school at Kneler Hall is, 
we understand, to be organized on 
this basis. If so, it will set an ex¬ 
ample and probably establish a new 
era in the art of education. 

To give to education for the poor 
a more directly utilitarian character 
appears to be so desirable for the full 
fruition of its benefits, that very co¬ 
gent reasons are required for with¬ 
holding assent to the phalanx of facts 
and arguments which these Reports 
present in favour of that conclusion. 

Pauper children more urgently 
need the discipline suggested, but 
all children of the poor have pro¬ 
bably more or less of the same moral 
and bodily characteristics, presenting 
tendencies to the same evils, and re¬ 
quiring the same preventive ap¬ 
pliances to secure that first of bless¬ 
ings to a nation, a godly and in¬ 
dustrious people. 

The only remaining feature in these 
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very interesting Reports which de¬ 
mands notice at our hands immedi¬ 
ately, is the urgent demand for district 
farm-schools for these poor children, 
so as to dissever them from the 
workhouses, their industrial dis¬ 
abilities, and their demoralizing as¬ 
sociations. I hese establishments are 
at the option of the guardians, who, 
fearing expense, and often entertain¬ 
ing far less worthy objections (such 
as dislike that paupers should liave 
benefits of which other classes are 
not yet in possession) almost any¬ 
where, refuse their assent. The be¬ 
nefits expected from these establish¬ 
ments are thus set forth by one of 
the inspectors, the same views being 
held by his colleagues:— 

i n point of health and strength there 
can be no question os the gain to the 
children. Neither is the loss to society 
less considerable, from the nerveless and 
helpless condition of the debilitated work- 
house child, the certain germ of an en¬ 
feebled and pauper generation, flaccid in 
limb and inert in mind—just the persons 
who are likeliest to be paupers in after 
life, for they will have little power and 
less will to struggle with adversity than 
others. 

They will have less will to do it: for, 
having been reared in workhouses, they 
have experienced its comforts ; they have 
been fed, housed and clothed, and warmed 
there ; they have been taught to look on 
on it as their home, and they will have 
none of that wholesome dislike to return 
to it which animates the breast of the in¬ 
dependent labourer, who knows nothing 
of it but its bad name, and who strives 
might and main to maintain the inde¬ 
pendence he has never lost. Remove the 
child from the workhouse, place him in a 
district school, and he will hereafter be 
just in the position of that independent 
labourer. He will be just as little ac¬ 
quainted with what a workhouse is. It 
will be just as little his former home, and 
it will be just as much his future dread. 
He cannot, in after life, look back on 
his school as a resource ; and he also will 
be rescued from much of the reproach of 


pauperism, as well as from the contami¬ 
nation of a workhouse. Surely these are 
great advantages and powerful aids to 
future independence and diminished 
rates. 

It is not easy to reply to these 
facts, and it seems very desirable at 
any rate that the experiment should 
be tried in different parts of the 
country. A short Act of Parlia¬ 
ment will be effectual for such a 
purpose, giving power to the Go¬ 
vernment to establish five such 
schools. It seems that this measure 
is essential for the furtherance of the 
needed reform, and for delivering us 
from the perils of future and far worse 
pauperism and crime than our gene¬ 
ration has yet witnessed. We cannot 
better express our views on this all- 
important subject than by concluding 
with those of Mr. Bowyer, who 
truly says,— 

Were, indeed, the question proposed, 
Y\ hich is the most unfavourable spot that 
could possibly be selected for unpnuper- 
izing a pauper child, through the agency 
of education ? the answer would certainly 
be, The workhouse. Nor could such a 
place have been chosen had the subject 
■een chiefly viewed in that light. But 
education has been hitherto considered 
by the public rather as an incident of 
parochial relief, than as the most power¬ 
ful antagonist of pauperism. It has been 
viewed rather as a debt demanded by 
humanity, than as a power bestowed on 
society for its own reformation. The 
real value of that power, as well as the 
urgent necessity for its exertion, are, how¬ 
ever, beginning to be more justly appre¬ 
ciated. It is now more clearly perceived 
that the increasing burden of pauperism 
arises, in great measure, from the indo¬ 
lence, the vices, and the absence of self- 
respect, inseparable from ignorance ; and 
that the most effectual means of arrest¬ 
ing its growth , and , perhaps , even of 
reducing its amount , lies in the diffusion 
of sounds moral , religious, and industrial 
education among the rising generation 
of that class which has heeti hitherto 
the hei'editarg pensioner of the nation. 
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I T was not possible that such a pretty 
creature as Fanny Graham could 
dream ugly dreams, or that (^ueen 
Mat) would drive unsightly tennis; 
across a breast so fair and a brow so 
pure. Surely whatsoever might 
surround that sweet Greuze*lire 
head, beauty and mirth and joy, 
and alt those flowers of life which 
perfume the way for the good and 
the young, must be the very elements 
of her atmosphere! Yes, she was 
good, though very wilful and some¬ 
times wayward; but then she was a 
spoiled child,—a widow’s only trea¬ 
sure ; and if she were now and then 
not sufficiently amenable to control 
or censure, who could chide while 
she looked so lovely? lteason as 
we will, and preach as we may lonj 
folios on indifference to lieauty, an 
its being only ‘skin deep,' yet for 
all that we do not love the man 
or woman either who cannot feel to 
their vc ry inmost hearts that beauty 
— ay, mere beauty of form — is an 
expression ot the Divine Thought. 
It if divine. In earth in heaven 
in angel and in man, honour, re¬ 
verence, love ye Beauty wheresoever 
it be found! 

llad Fanny been an ill-favoured, 
h arsh- featu red, ui i gracefu 1 * in an n er ed 
maid ; had her voice been hard, her 
actions angular; let her have been 
hut half as wilful as she was now, 
and she would have been a monster of 
obstinacy; being beautiful,vvilfulness 
gave merely a zest to her character. 
This truth is a sad truth perhaps, and 
not very dignified to the higher and 
nobler part of us; but an honest 
chronicler of man must tell out all, 
both worth}' and ignoble. 

Such a fresh, bright thing as our 
own sweet Fanny Graham was! 
Where on painters’ canvass could 
be found eyes so arch, a lip so rose¬ 
like, cheeks so rounded, soft, and 
blushing, a form so graceful yet so 
baby-smooth, a head so brightly 
garlanded with long, curi ng, au¬ 
burn hair? In sooth Dame Nature 
does not make many such pop¬ 
pets for human love to dandle; one 
or two in a lifetime arc all she gives 
even lier favourites. 



#r#it 



‘ ’anny Graham, Fanny 
a witch of deadliest sort art tl 
stealing hearts as boys pluck 
and gathering hopes and love as cow¬ 
slips are gathered from the hedges. 
Fanny Graham, bethink thee ; dost 
not thou owe restitution ? Must not 
justice be done on thee, blue-eyed 
pilferer ? and is there not a day in 
the hand of the Future which shall 

E punish thee for all the mischief thou 
last done, and make the criminal 
give back some part of the wealth 
she has made her own ? If there be 
not, then is there no justice in the 
court of Love. 

‘ Come here to my side, sweet Fanny 
Graham. Let me kiss thee softly 
between thy brows, and counsel thee 
to better things than flirting men, 
who smile and flatter, can do. And 
first, let me teach thee how to purse 
thy pouting lips, and how to frown 
thy arched brows, and how to turn 
away in cold disdain eyes which beam 
forth love as dew rains out of heaven, 
and how to draw in stiff ungrace the 
undulating proportions of thy yield¬ 
ing form. Let me teach thee all the 
starts and champs and caracoles of 
old maiden prudery; and my word 
on it, sweet Fan, thou wilt not heap 
so many bleeding hearts for thy next 
year’s footstool! Believe me, girl, 
those women only are beset with 
lovers who wish for them, and who 
can love in turn. Nay, do not frown: 
1 did not mean that thou hast loved 
all, or even half, or even one of thy 
admirers; but thou hast it in thee, 
Fanny, and men know that thou 
couldst love; and they dive for the 
pearl, and choke themselves in the 
salt waters of disappointment because 
thine oyster heart will not deliver up 
its treasure. Wert thou cold and yet so 
praised, then vanity would have aj 
the part of love; and men who had 
fallen into the trap of thy deceit would 
but have believed thee able to love 
again; but to be fond, beautiful, and 
neglected,—send out another Jason to 
discover this rare production of our 
living world! No, no, my Fan ; we 
will make thee a Christian Vestal, a 
Protestant nun, my sweet, and thou 
slialt eschew the society of the world 
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and vote us ail evil and corrupt; and 
vaunt thee on thy womanhood, and 
look on thyself as a dove pursued by 
hawks, an name all masculines thy 
natural enemies. Yes, we will make 
thee a modern ‘strong-minded wo¬ 
man;' and then, sweetheart, the 
hawks will keep far enough from 
thee. If scarecrows dressed in rags, 
with unloaded guns, can keep off 
rooks and ravens from the com, so 
«au strong-mindedness dressed in 
mental rags of philosophy and po¬ 
litics, and armed with Malthusian 
doctrines, keep off what human 
thieves of woman's love might lurk 
about. Wilt thou be so travestied, 
my Fanny Graham ?’ 

And 1 anny listened, dutifully 
enough in all outward show of meek¬ 
eyed silence and gentle ways; but I 
found, after a little time, that it is 
ill scattering good seed before the 
wind ; and to teach that curly head 
grave lessons of prudent wisdom, 
was to plant foxglove and lupin 
where only jasmine and woodbine 
would trail. And even 11, strict up¬ 
holder of the power of education and 
stern believer in the dignity of art 
as opposed to the wild luxuriance of 
nature, even I was forced to give up 
my task. At the end of naif an 
hour Fanny Graham laughed in my 
very face, and starting up from her 
footstool flung her arms round my 
neck, and kissed me for a dear old 
xnaid as I was ! 

Of course I was ang y. What 
woman of dignity would not have 
been so? But somehow ! orgot 
to scold, and when I should have 
chidden her sauciness I found myself 
playing with her thick curls, and 
thinking how well she would look 
with a coronet of strawberry-leaves 
round her brow, it was too late 
then, when tears of love and admira¬ 
tion were in my eyes; but I cherished 
the occasion in my heart, and pro¬ 
mised myself to give her full interest 
when I might. 

Fanny Graham had never been in 
love; at least such was the family 
tradition. I was sorry for it, as I 
would have all who are beloved, 
loving : it is more healthy and more 
natural that we should repay in 
kind, than receive all and give back 
nothing. Among the many oilers of 
marriage made to my young friend, 
I fancied that one or two might have 


well suited her. A little gravity to 
balance her giddiness, a lew more 
years to counteract the thoughtless 
glee of her youth, reflection for her 
ieeling, experience for her ignorance, 
caution where she trusted, knowledge 
where she dreamed; oh, l could have 
put together a very model husband 
for my darling, and have mated her 
like a pet canary for all possible 
improvement! But Fate willed it 
otherwise; and o' the gTave, middle- 
aged gentleman; the young fox¬ 
hunting, steeple-chasing Guardsman; 
the prudent lawyer rich in worldly 
wealth and worldly knowledge; the 
evangelical clergyman so pale and 
good; and the lay Puseyite so full 
of classic lore,—Fanny Graham of 
all these would have none. She 
laughed or she looked sad, according 
to the intensity they shewed, for she 
was too kind-Hearted to ridicule real 
feeling ; she referred them to mamma 
(privately instructed), or she refused 
them point blank, and with no dis¬ 
guise or circumlocution : but refuse 
them she did, in whatsoever way it 
was effected. She said that she did 
not wish to be married; and in 
her heart I know that she voted 
children a bore and babies unbear¬ 
able. I did not believe her, never¬ 
theless. f 

My young friend was wont to dream. 
I remember well when I strove to 
demonstrate, logit ally and mathema¬ 
tically, to my school that this was an 
immoral act; but that was on the 
occasion of Miss Smith's rousing up 
the whole household, footboy and all 
(and it was not proper for a lad of 
eighteen, five feet ten, to see a cage- 
full of such white mice as my school¬ 
girls), because she chose to dream 
that she was strangled by dragons 
and snakes. There is a celebrated 
scene, 1 forget where, which re¬ 
minded me of this incident. I thought 
of asking Fanny where it was, but 
something checked me and I was 
silent. 

Well, T could listen now to her 
dreams with the greatest complacency 
possible, and even try to aid her in 
their interpretation; for, like all coun¬ 
try girls, she was not a little given 
to superstition, diving into the arcana 
of fortune in attempts to fish up the 
prophetic effigy of her future hus¬ 
band: so one morning, seating myself 
on a large stone in the wood behind my 
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hut, and bidding her do the same, I 
prepared myself to listen to a remark¬ 
able dream which she had dreamed 
last night. She was nursing a lap 
full of anemones and insects, which 
she found playful companions no 
doubt; but their piquant gambols 
did not prevent her talc, and thus it 
came:— 

‘ I dreamt that I was in a wide, 
wide plain,’ began Fanny, making a 
ladder of her fingers for a spotted 
ladybird. * It was all filled with 
flowers and trees and running wa¬ 
ters ; but not a hill, not even a fur¬ 
row. i'he most beaut ml birds and 
butterflies were flitting about like 
large floating flowers; and the glow¬ 
worms wore like stars on the earth, 
and the stars like suns in the sky. 
It was night when I first dreamt; 
and all the deep stillness of the hour 
was over this plain, and made it 
more lovely than the daylight would 
have done. But the very beauty 
made me sad, as I used to be when a 
little one, and I listened to the wind 
among the branches. I call it a me¬ 
mory of our lost Fden,* she added, 
looking up from her ladybird into 
my ey es, 4 a regret of Paradise, which 
we all receive with our mother’s life.’ 

‘ Not a bad idea, Fanny. You 
would have gained the prize for my 
yearly essay on association, if this 
image had been properly rounded 
off, and duly enchased with fitting 
tropes and figures.’ IIow profession, 
like the robe of Nessus, clings to the 
very heart! 4 Now, go on with your 
story, Fanny, and forgive my inter¬ 
ruption.’ 

She kissed my hand, and then 

continued. # _ 1 ' : 

1 i was long in this wide, lonely 
plain; long in this calm, delicious 
night, where all was beautiful even 
beyond thought; and then the morn¬ 
ing dawned. I felt more and more 
lonely as the light came on; and 
when the sun broke out I could have 
cried for weariness, not tor dread. 
Nothing startled, nothing terrified 
me; but I was alone, and I longed 
for a companion. Nothing ot all 
about belonged to me; nothing was 
as much my own as even this poor 
little ladybird.’ 

* Or the earwigs, woodliee, aphides, 
spiders, and all that rabble of in¬ 
sects now crawling about your black 
apron. Shake them off, Fanny, dear, 


else you will be entombed bodily 
before my eyes. They are harmless, 
but unpleasant, child—unplea-ant; 
and prejudice must be consulted as 

well as the senses.’ 

She laughed her saucy augb. and 
brushed off a spider and some ear¬ 
wigs ; not to speak of a small colony 
of ants, and a minor army of beetle* 
which had come to forage among- the 
black silk folds. Gathering her wood- 
flowers into a large mass, she re¬ 
sumed her dream. 

4 At last I saw a small green li¬ 
zard ; the most beautiful thing pos¬ 
sible. It lay on an upturned stone, 
which neither flower nor tree shaded, 
panting in the morning sun with 
more distress than pleasure. Its 
little head turned languidly from 
side to side, and all its actions shewed 
uncertainty, bewilderment, and sor¬ 
row; its eyes were bright with the 
excitement of pain; and the golden 
spots on its graceful body were tar¬ 
nished, dull, and fading. The poor 
lizard seemed dying. I took it up, 
breathed on it gently, and put it in 
my dress among a heap of wild- 
flowers such as these. 1 stroked it 
with my hand, revived, soothed, ca¬ 
ressed it; and the poor panting lizard 
recovered visibly as I exerted this 
4 mesmeric influence.* All at oiiceit 
changed.’ Here she stopped : a par¬ 
ticularly agile money-spider was 
winding across her face. 

4 Into what ?’ I asked. 

The money-spider was amongst 

her curls now. 

‘Into what, Fanny? Do insects 
bring blushes; or does memory paint 
them on your cheeks? Into wlmt 
did your lizard with its tarnished 
court suit chauge, my dear T 

4 Oh,* she said, hesitatingly, 4 1 
had been reading an old fairy tale; 
and so—and so—it came again in my 
dream. The poor thing became a 
young man, and he spoke to me. 
But I have never seen him,* she 
added eagerly, as if excusing herself 

from an imputed fault. 

4 And you loved this saurian 
prince ?* I asked. 4 Of course! The 
story were incomplete without that- 

4 Yes, I loved him,’ she answered, 
innocently. * I loved him from the 
first. We had been created for each 
other, 1 thought; and to love him 
was only to love another self. Yes, 
I loved him.* She repeated this 
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phrase two or three times, as if she 
found peculiar satisfaction in the 
words. 

It was full noon when I next 
looked at the sky; and we had pro¬ 
mised to be at home by eleven at 
the latest. 

‘ Come, Fanny love, it is getting 
late, and your mother is expecting 
us; besides, there is the new horse 
your godfather gave you, waiting 
for you to try his paces. Come 
home, my good child; and listen, 
Fanny, dream no more to-night of 
plains and lizards. Take my advice 
and dream no more !’ 

Whether she heeded my advice or 
not I cannot say; but I do know 
that I neither slept nor dreamt that 
night for her sake : lying awake to 
think of her, and to wonder if her 
dream and my interpretation would 
come true or not. I was ashamed of 
the superstition, but indulged in it 
nevertheless. And I comforted my¬ 
self by remembering that every per¬ 
son is continually doing what he 
disapproves of internally; and that 
there is a species of pedantry in ex¬ 
treme moral and mental strictness 
which I was not disposed to encou¬ 
rage- This is an excellent reflection 
for those who are disturbed by a 
want of harmony between their ac¬ 
tions and their consciences. It is 
wonderful how much satisfaction it 
gives, and how much scrupulosity 
we may conquer, b\ f a little judicious 
metaphysics. Oh, there never was 
invented a better hand-guard to 
wrong than these same metaphysics ! 
They can turn aside any of Virtue’s 
weakly thrusts, and for every parry 
give a double lunge. I sometimes 
think it would be better if people 
were to act more unconsciously, 
more by feeling, and less by know- 
lege of every cause, every spring of 
action. When children i luck up 
their tlowcr-secds to see how they 
grow, they destroy the life they 
seek; and when men pluck up the 
roots of action to see how they ger¬ 
minate, and watch the growth of 
the minutest bud, and trace the un¬ 
folding of the meanest leaf, they are 
sure to destroy the life of life,—which 
is vii*tue or and by itself, without 
other nourishment than what is 
given by the soil in which it is 
placed. No: do not let us watch 
the growth of this life too narrowly. 


Bees will not work where many pry¬ 
ing eyes look on; the bird forsakes 
her nest when even kindly hands 
disturb the eggs ; the tree dies if its 
roots be laid bare; and Virtue grows 
idle, flies, and dies, when too much 
note is taken of her works and their 
cause. 


‘ 1 [as any person but myself seen 
the new lodger at Widow John¬ 
son’s ?’ I asked one morning, when 
! went into the Grahams’ house. 

I was naturally curious—at least 
I have always been told so ; and my 
late mode oi'liie in a confined coun¬ 
try village, where everything con¬ 
cerning every one must necessarily 
be known to every one else, had 
;reatly increased this peculiarity. 

demand pardon for sake of the 
frankness of my avowal. Not that 
I ever in my life found any truth in 
that old myth taught to cnildren,— 
‘A fault confessed is a fault half- 
pardoned. 1 On the contrary, a good 
sturdy denial saves the sinner in 
nine cases out of ten from punish¬ 
ment, where confession would have 
doubled his penalties. But this is 
one of our cherished superstitions; 
and no one thanks his neighbour for 
j ointing out the cracks in his dwell¬ 
ing walls. 

4 Has any person seen him?’ I 
asked again. 

Mrs. Graham laughed and shook 
her head, in her gentle, mild, wi¬ 
dowed way. ( Have you never re¬ 
marked, reader, that all states, pro¬ 
fessions, and circumstances, have the 
same expressions? No widow ever 
shook her head like a wife or maiden; 
as no lawyer ever accepted a fee 
for defending the wrong, in the 
same manner in which a soldier takes 
his pay for defending his country. 
This is by the way.) 

Fanny looked up from her em¬ 
broidery-frame, where she was dili¬ 
gently stitching in a purplish-grey 
lily and dotting about some vio¬ 
lently brown and sea-green leaves. 
She did not answer: she cared no 
more for new lodgers, male or fe¬ 
male, than for new puppies or su- 
pemumerar 3 r kittens! 

4 1 Ie is an interesting young 
I added : 4 gentlemanlike, res 
high-bred, and all that sort of thing. 
His hair is black, and his cheeks are 
pale ; his eyes arc dark blue, with a 
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‘ strange unear* lily light/ which, by 
the way, is nothing but a stage- 
trick, in raising the upper lid sud¬ 
denly. In short, he is a very hero 
of romance ready made to order. 1 

4 A resuscitated Giaour ? 1 said Mrs. 
Graham, interrogatively. 

1 No, not quite so fierce. Some¬ 
thing gentler,—more in the Regeut- 
Street style than the Byronic: got 
up at a frightful expense of Macassar 
oil and clean linen. No; but se¬ 
riously he is a very pleasing-looking 
,k?rson, and I hear is an only son of 
highly respectable parents, heir to 
an estate, and a prizeman of Cam¬ 
bridge College,— J mean of one of 
the colleges at Cambridge, Trinity 
or Sidney, I never know the differ¬ 
ence ; and 1 intend to ask him to tea 
this very night. You and Fanny 
there can come, if you ilke. I think 
you had better do so, as you will 
then matronize ine, and shield my 
young character from any untoward 
remarks. What say you, my dear ?* 

Mrs. Graham assented, and Fanny 
gave an indifferent affirmative. 1 
wondered if all her indifference was 
real or assumed; and this was not 
the first time she had so perplexed 
me. 

Well, ] refastened my pattens on 
to my feet—it had been raining— 
folded up my umbrella, and trotted 
off to Widow Johnsons, with the 
magnanimous resolution of asking 
Horace Winter to tea. And this is 
something magnanimous in a coun¬ 
try village; for if you are the first 
to invite a new arrival, you must 
expect to stand godmother to all his 
after deeds, from gambling and 
swindling down to winking at his 
landlady’s daughter. Whatever lie 
may do, your neighbour will conic 
and tell you ; adding, with reproach¬ 
ful voice and look, 4 But remember, 
Mr. (or Airs, or Miss) Bayly, you 
introduced him ; if we had not met 
him that evening at your house we 
never should have invited him. 1 This 
was a formidable prospect ; but I 
manfully braved it, for ! had a pre¬ 
sentiment, and I generally obeyed 
such instincts. 

The young man was at home, and 
I. privileged by my age and ex¬ 
profession, walked straight into his 
apartment. The reason why I acted 
in this su Idea style was, because I 
wished to take him unawares, and 


see the manner of his surroundings 
before he had time to arrange for 
effect. A great deal may be learnt 
from small things, as a chemist can 
analyze a thunderstorm from the 
materials of a galvanic battery. I 
had taught the sciences so long, that 
it was not only easy but mm niffy 
with me to rank all men into classes, 
and genera, and orders, as I would 
stones or shells. 

The first thing I saw was a guitar 
with a broad bine riband, lying near 
a fantastical hat, tun ted up where 
hats are turned down, and turned 
down where hats are turned up. 

4 Effeminate and troubadourish,* 
I thought; 4 a man to dress himself 
as a Spanish minstrel, and roam 
through country places in the cha¬ 
racter o ' Don Juan. Contemptible ! 1 

A foil, a viza.d, a pair of boxing- 
gloves, a quarter-staff, spurs, mid 
whips, were near the guitar. 

These did not displease me. 

A case of compasses, a telescope, 
mathematical problems, and astro¬ 
nomic calculations—German, French, 
Italian, Latin, and Greek books,— 
George Sand’s novels and Paley’s 
Evidences , flanked by Burton’s A*a~ 
tomy and Butler’s Hiulibras , were 
scattered over the table. 

I groaned aloud. 

4 An Admirable Crichton at once,* 
thought I, and I felt a cold shiver 
ail through me ; for of all human 
animals, Admirable Crichtons who 
can do everything — Sapphos, and 
Amazons, and all that sort of thing, 
all idealities —are most distressing to 
me. 

4 No, madam,’ said a gentlemanlike 
voice, 4 not quite so universal a ge¬ 
nius. A beginner of much, perfecting 
little.’ 

4 You give yourself hut an indif- 
fereut character,’ I said. 4 To aim 
and not attain is a blot on any man’s 
scutcheon,— most of all so on yours, 
who have but to choose your path 
wisely, follow it persevering!), and 
so gain the prize, whatever it may 
be, which lies at the end.’ 

4 You flatter me, madam, by your 
good opinion of my power. I have 
not, unfortunately, the uidiing-cap 
of the fairy tale, and so cannot- 

‘ Pardon me, Mr. Winter,’ I inter¬ 
rupted, 4 you have that wishing-cap. 
Y'ou have fortune, circumstance, nnd 
fate, all in your own power. You 
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have but to will, and you have al¬ 
ready executed. Extraneous power 
is nothing ; the living motive force 
must be in ourselves. And of that 
I am sure you have enough. Your 
face and your eraniological deveiope- 
ments-’ 

i saw him smile, and I translated 
that smile into a speech, in which 
were the words, 1 old maid,’ 4 pe¬ 
dantry,’ 4 strong-minded woman,’ &c. 
As I did not like the specimens l 
escaped from the cabinet, and took a 
different tone. 

* You can do what you like in life, 
Mr. Yv T inter. Some people are so 
unhappily constituted, that they can¬ 
not act out their intention nor express 
their thought ; but they are not of 
vour class. You can do all you 
would, and you need never own a 
master if you do not wish for servi¬ 
tude.’ 

* Mystic words,—of a sweet, tin¬ 
kling sound, but unmeaning I ’ And 
lie smiled, as if he would hav e soothed 
a raving madwoman. 

1 felt provoked, and was on the 
point of launching forth a torrent of 
invectives against conventional minds, 
which think only in set phrases and 
understand nothing beyond; but 1 
restrained myself, exclaiming fer¬ 
vently, — 

4 Are will, power, youth, and 
health nothing ? The three last are 
the corners of that same wishing*cap, 
and will is the tassel which sur¬ 
mounts all, and serves as a handle 
whereby the cap is used. These you 
have, and with these you can control 
life : yes, I repeat it, with these you 
can make your own fate: you can 
conquer circumstance, and control 
the elements which destroy others.' 

I saw his cheek flush, and his eyes 
put on an earnest, eager look. They 
were proud words,—perhaps too 
proud to be said to unheeding youth, 
so vain and reckless as it is ; but 
they had stirred the plumes of the 
recording angel's wiug, and might 
not now be recalled. Oh, how a 
small word rashly spoken changes 
even the air of heaven ! And I know 
that these words of mine went to 
the very cent re of that young man’s 
soul, to bring forth fruit of sturdy 
deed, or vain emptiness of boasting 
lolly, as they fell on rich or barren 
ground. 

Well, Horace Winter came that 


night to tea with me; and the pale, 
good young clergyman, came too; 
and Fanny and Mrs. Graham fol¬ 
lowed shortly al ter. And though we 
were in the country, and they had to 
come through lanes of hedge-rows, 
hanked in by wild roses, honey¬ 
suckles, clematis, and all sweet 
flowers dropping dew and odour over 
the glowworms beneath, instead of 
through stately squares and lengthy 
streets — and though the musk-rose 
and the tea-rose, and the damask 
and the china, and all kinds of leaves 
of that grand garden queen latticed 
my window in lieu of stained glass, —■ 
yet we were very happy and very 
merry, even without powdered foot¬ 
men, waited on only by ray neat 
tidy Phillis, the charity girl Hannah 
Scott. 

Horace Winter was evidently much 
struck with Fanny’s beauty, and I 
thought I had never seen her look 
better than she did to-day, in her 
blue muslin dress, so light and girl¬ 
ish ; and she seemed to like his con¬ 
versation well enough, and to raise 
up her great blue eyes to his with 
more satisfaction than most men 
could excite in her. The pale young 
clergyman grew red and rest,us*. 
But jealousy is an unchristian pas¬ 
sion, and ought to be repressed. This 
was not a bad opportunity for him 
to conquer it. He did not do much 
in that way; but his backwardness 
was not for want of opportunity, for 
1 gave him abundance. I played at 
backgammon with him, and mado 
Horace Winter challenge Fanny at 
chess; while sweet, placid Mrs. Gra¬ 
ham looked on during the game, 
when she was not crochetting an 
antimacassar. 

The room was hung with muslin 
curtains; the windows square and 
lattice formed ; flowers of al 1 kinds 
bloomed in the beds beneath, and in 
jars and dishes in the room ; the sun 
was setting; the birds singing with 
their tw ittering, restless evening call; 
and the first rays of the coming moon 
silvered up through the paling east. 
Never shall I forget that scene; it 
was daguerreotyped in my mind, and 
there it stands a picture never to be 
effaced. But the sun went down, 
the birds were silent, the moon came 
out more boldly, the dew rose up 
from the grass and meadows, the 
trees grew dark and thick, and the 
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flowers were like beauties sleeping 
after the fatigues of a long day 
of pleasure. Then the curtains 
were drawn, but the windows kept 
still open; the candles brought in, 
and for another hour nothing was 
heard but the rattle of the dice, and 
the murmured ‘deuce-ace,' ‘size- 
quatre,’ on our side; while 4 check,’ 

4 your queen is in danger,' ‘exchange,’ 
and ‘ mate,' stole through our coarser 
sounds in all the sweetness of Fanny’s 
voice, or Horace Winter’s gentlest 
tones. And so it passed, like all 
evenings which come to an end, be 
they evenings before wedding-days, 
presentations, majorities, or hang¬ 
ings, and pass away into the large lap 
of Time, never, never to be recalled. 
How many times have I wished for 
those few hours again! 

I wonder if Fanny G raham dreamt 
that night; and if so, of w hom ? I 
was awake more long than welcome, 
planning all sorts of delightful visits 
and rambles iu the woods near, 
where I should lead that man’s 
young mind to higher aims, and by 
my nobler thoughts elevate aud re¬ 
fine him, and educate him to an 
equality with myself; and Fanny, 
good, graceful, girlish Fan, should 
be like some human flower, some 
soft-winged moth or dainty bird, 
flitting about us both. And then I 
pictured the maternal joy with which 
I should see the love Fate had denied 
to me in nature, given me by favour. 

•And then some tears stole over my 
cheek in a sorrow” never spoken, that 
these cold, desolate, fifty years, had 
found me still and for ever childless. 
Ah ! many an old maid, crabbed, 
sour, un^enial, has steeped her mid¬ 
night p 1 1 low with these tears! Many 
a heart, acrid now and harsh, has 
bled for pain that no lisping infant 
once, no graceful maiden now, had 
blessed her with the glorious name 
of mother 1 Ah, God help us all! 
Some deep evil must there be in 
society when lives are wasted, affec¬ 
tions withered, and the healthy flow 
of natural instinct choked back to 
serve conventionalities! A better 
day is dawning; let us hasten its 
coming, each in our own lives. The 
world has had enough of unrealities : 

§GCI30§ £ we turn now 1° Truth, and find 

what food lies therein for man’s 
social heart. 


And all this time Fate was weav¬ 
ing her magic web for each and 
every one of our small happy party; 
and struggle as we will, no force can 
break through her meshes, no mouse 
can gnaw r the lion's bonds which she 
has tied. 'or myself she had in me 
a simple, passive, plastic instrument. 

She might do her worst, and I could 
bear it. f you can bear the daily 
drudgery of a scholastic life, be as¬ 
sured that you can bear everything. 

] Horace Winter was an only son ; 
a spoilt one, as I soon found by his , 

wilfulness and impatience of contra- I 

diction. Full of all the wild schemes 
and impossible desires of youth; 
clever, headstrong, a little affected, 
with an immense wish to act, as I 
had first thought, the Admirable < 

Crichton in all particulars. Nothing 
flattered him so much as for twenty , 

different persons to praise him for 
twenty different accomplishments. 

He would be all things to all men; 
aud be had his reward in about as 
much praise and laudation as fails to 
the lot of most. 

Horace Winter among other pecu¬ 
liarities was always in love, but 
never with the right person. His 
father wished him to marry an 
heiress, aud Horace invariably loved i 

a nobody. 1 le rejected the advances 
of the Honourable Miss Stanley, with 
all her coach - horses and quarter¬ 
lies, and flirted with pretty little 
demure Jane Taylor, whose father 
had been a cheesemonger. Mrs. ; 

Jones, the East India nabob's w idow, 
he cared nothing for; but Laura , 

Smith, who had no money and not 
even a grandfather, did much havoc > 

with her black eyes and blacker hair. 

Ilis heart was pierced through and 
through, and his study resounded 
with his sighs. 

So passed his vacations from col¬ 
lege life ; till, sated with affaires and 
bonnes fortunes, sick of notes redolent 
of patchouli, musk, and violets, and 

E ossessor of a mass of curls that might I 

ave been made into a ship's cable, 
he suddenly started off from home, 
and breathing nothing but 4 Zim¬ 
merman and Solitude,’ buried him- 

* m 

self precipitately in the pretty village 
of Brendon. ’ 

At first he thought tQ make my 
Fanny his confidante, and to entertain 
her with vague hints of broken 
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hearts and faithless loves ; but when 
he reviewed his past career for the 
purpose of fixing on the most tra¬ 
gical, he was so puzzled which woe 
to choose that he left all untold. 
Only he would sigh and groan without 
any apparent cause, and once or 
twice he raised his hand convulsively; 
but his horse started and Fanny 
stared, so he gave up this as a not 
feasible mode of manifestation. But 
he did as much as he could. He 
talked of his lonely life, of hopes and 
washes ardent and unfulfilled; and 
then he sighed so deeply, and shi¬ 
vered even when the sun shone, as if 
mentally congealed, that Fanny be¬ 
gan to think him the lonely panting 
lizard who had come to be her com¬ 
panion, and to be comforted. And 
she began to love him, so purely, so 
truly, so fondly!—and to dream of 
him, to worship all things belonging 
to him, to adopt his likings and dis- 
likings, and to hold sacred the 
meanest thing — a faded flower or 
withered leaf—that he had touched. 
And all the beautiful pure devotion 
of woman’s heart welled up in hers, 
and steeped her whole being in its 
lovely waves. 

In spite of all his fopperies, 
Horace Winter was a fine noble- 
hearted fellow, and I loved him 
much. I did not say to Mrs. 
Graham what 1 clearly saw was 
between these young hearts; for, 
being the mother, she might have 
thought it her duty to write to 
M* Winter ph-e, and so, spoiling all 
by an overofficiousness, ruin my fa¬ 
vourite’s peace through a false 


honour. It was my best course to 
keep silent, and a low them to ride 
together under the superintendence 
of the groom, while i overlooked 
their wa king and fishing, or sat by 
when he instructed her in conic 
sections and fluxions. 

And so the days flew on rapidly 
and happily; and the summer melted 
into autumn, and the autumn into 
winter, before any check was given 
to their innocent attachment. 

At last Horace discovered that he 
was in love, seriously ; and he made 
a formal proposal, and was formally 
accepted. Then Mrs. Graham wrote 
to Horace’s papa, and I quaked when 
I saw her begin the letter. But 
! iorace was boastful aud sanguine, 
and Fanny’s beautiful face was per¬ 
fectly radiant with happiness. 

I cried for three days, and then 
spent half-a-crown in tarts for the 
schoolgirls, and the same sum of 
money in marbles for the school¬ 
boys. 

The sun comes out sometimes 
when the tempest is at hand; and 
often when we most hug ourselves in 
our prosperity the old hag Care has 
stirred up her witch broth, and is 
pouring out our mess. Fanny 
laughed to-day blithely as ever; nay, 
she was singing to her lover when 
her mamma wrote to his papa. And 
yet no banshee wailed, no spirit of 
the foredoom flitted over her; she 
smiled and sang, and Horace stole a 
kiss from her perfumed curls when 
her mother sealed the letter. 

Poor mortals ! how blind, and yet 
how bold! 
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I N February 1 848, we were speedi ng 
I towards Paris by the first train 

t/ 

which entered that city on the Havre 
railway line after the Revolution,— 
our anxieties far outstripping the 
tardy powers of steam. And we well 
remember how strange, and yet 
soothing, was the sight, on the mor¬ 
row of that great overthrow — some¬ 
where between Havre and Rouen, 
we could not afford to mark where— 
of a peasant ploughing the soil for 
the spring crops, and stopping his 
horse awhile to gaze at the train. It 
seemed to tell of a something abiding 
and steadfast amidst the crash of 
thrones,—of that great ocean of do¬ 
mestic life, to whose still depths the 
storm reaches not, however it may 
rage at the surface,—of that great 
duty of replenishing the earth and 
subduing it, which precedes and sur¬ 
vives the ‘ right ’ of insurrection alike 
and of repression, — of that great 
promise, as true and as living now as 
when first breathed over the ground 
scarce rescued from the flood, 4 While 
the earth remaineth, seed-time and 
harvest % anti cold and heat, and sum¬ 
mer and winter, and day and night, 
shall not cease.’ 

Feelings somewhat of this nature 
come again upon us, as we turn aside 
for a moment from the contemplation 
of that great revolutionary drama, to 
which the 4 days of February 1 served 
as it were but for a prologue, to a 
work of pure science like the one 
before us. France may be busily 
occupied with the parody of the last 
half - century of her history, — her 
mock Republic seemingly about to 
give way to a mock Empire (com¬ 
plete already save in name), and that 
in turn no doubt to a mock Restora¬ 
tion, and that again perhaps to a 
mock duly monarchy; South Ger¬ 
many may be quivering with the 
last shocks of the late outbreak of 
Atheistic Radicalism ; in Jungary a 
few brave spirits may be still car ry¬ 
ing on the struggle, now hopeless, of 
a noble people, not only for them¬ 


selves, but for all Europe, again' 
the swelling flood of Russian bar¬ 
barism ; Rome mav be delivered 
over to the perplexed and grotesque 
perfidy of French intervention ; Ve¬ 
nice may have fallen, silent and 
unhdjK'i ; Switzerland and Turkey* 
may be already threatened in their 
existence by the tide of so-called 
Conservative reaction. We ask, with 
awe, where will the overthrow ceaae 
Congresses may spout and maunder 
about peace, but war is smoking or 
smouldering on all sides. And yet 
the very tempest is but superficial. 
Grace will soon ‘smile forth again 
from ruin,* according to the ex¬ 
pression of one of the first, though 
least-noticed of sonnetteers, Wilhelxn 
von Humboldt.*}* A year or two 
more, and the corn-crops will wave 
again luxuriant in the plains of Hun¬ 
gary over the bones of Cossack and 
Magyar alike, thicker even than if 
the parent ears had never bees 
trampled out by the soldier’s heel. 
The processes of Nature are not 
stopped,—the laws through which 
God rules His universe preserve their 
resistless sway; yet Nature yields 
herself to those who know how, 
ministering, to subdue, — yet "he sings 
to those who have cars to hear her 
ever-murmuring voice. In the realm 
of Physical Science—that other agri¬ 
culture—the husbandmen are still 
delving and ploughing, still reaping 
'and bringing in their harvests. Pro¬ 
fessors may here and there get im¬ 
prisoned or shot, but though some 
ripe crop of observation may thus be 
trampled out, it is but a temporary 
and partial fallow in a soil teeming 
with fruitful powers, which a little 
loving labour will cause to burst 
forth plenteously once more. 

Here is a man—although he does 
not tell us of it—capable of watching, 
month after month, for, we believe, 
upwards of a year, the distillation ot 
coal-tar in a retort. By thus making 
himself, as it were, the servant of 
Nature in her processes, — by pa- 


* 1. Benzole; its Nature ;in<l Utility. By Charles Blackford Mansfield, M.A. 
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tiently waiting upon the successive 
phases of disintegration of one of the 
common products of our coal-fields, 
he becomes in turn able thoroughly 
to subdue the subject of his experi¬ 
ments, and make it fruitful of all 
sorts of wonderful births. i’irst he 
draws from coal-tar the ordinary 
products of the imperfect commercial 
distillation of this substance, — a dis¬ 
tillation which, as he tells us in his 
Researches, is a regular branch of 
trade, and is usually carried on in 
large iron retorts capable of holding 
many hundred gallons. These pro¬ 
ducts (after getting rid of some per¬ 
manent gases and ammoniac:) ! com¬ 
pounds) arc three in number, — 
naphtha, or 4 light oil,’ which floats ; 

4 dead oil,’ which sinks in water; 
pitch, w hich solidifies by cooling, and 
4 is applied to the purposes of making 
asphalte, &c., or, when dissolved in a 
part of the fluid oily distillate, to the 
production of a 3 (lack varnish, much 
used for iron-work.’ Then he breaks 
up each product again, and shews us 
that it is but a bundle of other sub¬ 
stances still more distinct and various. 
From the black pitch there comes a 
yellow powder (chrysene); a wax¬ 
like substance (paranaphthaline); an 
extremely hard, cellular coke, diffi¬ 
cult of combustion, and approaching 
to pure carbon. From the 1 dead 
oil,’ which ‘ is used chiefly for burn¬ 
ing into lamp-black, for coarse lamps 
or torches, and for the preservation 
of timber by impregnating it with 
the oil,' come other substances, in¬ 
cluding another wax-like solid ( naph¬ 
thaline). Of this we are told (Re¬ 
searches, p. 4, note), that it 4 may be 
procured in enormous quantities at 
many of the tar-works, where it is de¬ 
posited, mixed with ] nr anaphthaline, 
by the oils distilled from the tar, in 
granular crystalline masses, called 
4 salts’ by the workmen. It is there 
thrown away ns useless, or, at best, 
burned for lamp-black; and yet it is 
honoured in our chemical cat allies 
with a price of four or Jive shillings 
per ounce.' What a slur upon our 
chemical science, to have remained 
till now thus ignorant of the proceed¬ 
ings of our industrial chemist! The 
naphtha again brings forth an abun¬ 
dant progeny,—solid ‘carbolic acid’ 
(or, in its impure state, creosote), so 
caustic as to destroy the skin of the 
hand if touched ; poisonous oils, such 
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as ‘aniline,* of which a few grains 
are enough to kill a rabbit (whilst 
its property of giving a blue colour 
to hypochloride of lime makes it a 
valuable reagent), or such as the 
peculiarly foul - smelling ‘picoline;* 
harmless oils, such as ‘ cymole,* 

‘ cumole,’ ‘ toluole, 1 oiir 4 benzole,’ — 
all of which, as their names import, 
occur elsewhere in nature ; the 
cymole and cumole being derived 
from cumin seed, the toluole from 
tolu balsam, the benzole from ben¬ 
zoic acid, —yet all differing in pro¬ 
perties amongst themselves : the 
cumole, for instance, extinguishing 
flame ; the benzole taking tire before 
the match reaches its surface. And, 
lo ! amidst all this confusion appears 
the great ternary law of Nature. All 
these substances are either neutral, 
acid, or basic : the neutral abundant in 
quantity, many in number (‘ like the 
workers in a bee-hive,’ our author 
tells us,—a suggestive and beautiful 
comparison), of*innocuous properties, 
and, until combined with sulphur, 
generally of fragrant smell ; the basic 
and the* acid, few, fetid, and poison¬ 
ous,—the former, to use our author’s 
luminous expression, governed by 
4 affinity,’ and affording 4 a symbol of 
family life’ by their tendency ‘to 
dissolve or be dissolved in each other, 
without any change in their nature 
or the formation of a new substance: 
the latter governed by a sort ‘of 
bipolar attachment,* which invests 
them with a peculiar tendency to 
unite with each other and form new 
compounds, ‘intolerant of plurality,* 
making them thus 4 the very type of 
connubial life.’ 

Very curious is it, although it 
could hardly he explained without 
the use of plates and tables, to note 
the peculiar processes, the shifts and 
contrivances (all of his own dev ' ng, 
though again he will not say so), by 
which our chemist seeks to get rid of 
this ‘ family relationship ’ of the 
liquid hydrocarbons ofcoal-tar, which 
i rill adhere together, both in the 
liquid and aeriform state ; tbe volatile 
benzoic, at first kept liquid, notwith¬ 
standing the application oi heat, by 
its heavier brethren toluole, & c., and 
when it does pass into vapour, car¬ 
rying away a portion ol toluole with 
it. And yet these shifts and con¬ 
trivances are in themselves not arbi¬ 
trary, but are the mere applications 
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of some general law, through which 
alone Nature consents to obey the 
will of man. /irst, distillation by 
heat is resorted to, the principle of 
which is that every liquid volatile 
without decomposition has a boiling- 
point as fixed as that of water; so 
that 4 nothing can be more striking 
than to observe all these substances, 
at all times and places, punctually 
obeying the law impressed upon 
them at their formation, and (as soon 
as the temperature and pressure on 
their surface reach the co-ordinate 
points which have been assigned to 
each of them) assiduously commenc¬ 
ing to boil off into vapour.’ Then 
we need a reagent to get rid of im¬ 
purities,—sulphuric acid, for instance, 
which refuses to unite with benzole, 
whilst it combines at once with most 
of the other substances which are 
likely to be found joined to it. Lastly, 
cold must be employed, combined with 
pressure,—the application of which 
acts upon the benzole by making it 
crystallize in a beautiful snow-like 
mass, at the freezing-point of water, 
whilst its congeners remain unaf¬ 
fected, the law of crystallization at 
definite temperatures being as stead¬ 
fast as that of volatilization. And 
this completes the education of our 
substance. 

I low to use it is next the ques¬ 
tion.* Lt is easily inflammable ; will 
it serve as a source of artificial light? 
At first sight one would say not. 

‘ It is found by experiment, that the 
ropet* proportions of carbon and 
ydrogen lor a light-fuel to be 
burned in the open air, are those of 
an equal number of equivalents of 
these elements.’ Now benzole con¬ 
tains twice as much carbon as hydro¬ 
gen ; and, accordingly, a wick soaked 
in it and set fire to evolves volumes 
of dense smoke, indicating the excess 
of carbon. Some special contrivance 
is therefore needed; and its purpose 
must be, that of mixing ‘with the 
vapour of benzole some other vapour 
or gas containing less carbon, with¬ 
out increasing the actual quantity of 
material passing out for combustion 
in a given time.’ Alcohol will serve 
for this purpose, or wood-spirit, or 
carbonic oxide, or hydrogen itself, 


or, last and cheapest, atmospheric 
air. It is this latter mixture which 
constitutes Mr. Mansfield’s light, the 
principle of which is simply the 
use of common air, charged with 
benzole vapour, as a substitute for 
coal-gas,—benzole evaporating at a 
very low temperature, viz. 176^ 
Fahrenheit. Of the brilliancy of the 
flame thus obtained, none who have 
witnessed it can entertain a doubt. 
But the evaporation of the oil pro¬ 
ducing cold, the quantity of vapour 
produced would be always diminish¬ 
ing, and thereby impairing the light, 
which finally would disappear if 
some process ol‘ regulation were not 
adopted so as to keep the tempera¬ 
ture of the benzole reservoir con¬ 
stant. This is effected by means of 
an ingenious apparatus termed & 

* thermostat,’ the object of which is, 
to direct a small jet of flame upon 
the evaporating vessel from the mo¬ 
ment that its temperature begins to 
fall. The cost of the benzole light, 
as was stated in a paper by Mr. 
Mansfield, * On a new System of Arti¬ 
ficial Illumination,’ read at the In¬ 
stitution of Civil Engineers (see The 
t Pharmaceutical Journal for May 
1849), will probably not exceed lour 
shillings per gallon of benzole, equi¬ 
valent to one thousand cubic feet of 
coal-gas. < >nc ounce of benzole is 
calculated to give ‘a light equal to 
four wax caudles, of four to the 
pound, for one hour.’ 

We need not dwell here upon the 
other uses of benzole, manifold 
though Mr. Mansfield shews them 
to be; whether as a source of heat 
in the blow-pipe; as a solvent of 
all true oils insaturabie in water, 
and, under certain circumstances, 
even of the most intractable resins; 
as a cheap substitute for ether, which 
it nearly resembles in its nature and 
properties, and may replace as an 
anesthetic. Mixed with concentrated 
nitric acid, it produces a new substance, 
called Nitrobenzole , of a most fragrant 
smell, similar to that of oil of bitter 
almonds, though without its poison¬ 
ous -qualities, and which, therefore, 
may be most usefully employed as a 
perfume or flavour. The nitro- 
bcnzole thus obtained, like the ben- 



' 1* the abundance oi the product there is no doubt. ‘It may be procured to 
any extent/ Mr. Mansfield tells us in his Researches, 1 from coal-tar, or from the 
light naphtha/ 
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zoic, which forms one of its consti¬ 
tuents, is still neutral, has no special 
4 attachment* or craving for acid or 
a 1 kali. But the 1 nitrogen which we 
have inserted becomes a new centre 
of vitality, the germ oi new tenden¬ 
cies.’ Mix nitrobenzole with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, no mutual action takes 
place; add zinc filings to the mix¬ 
ture, and by the decomposition of 
the acid hydrogen is given oil', which 
* in its so-called nascent state, at 
the first moment of separation, has 
owers which, when collected and 
ept, it can exert but feebly or not 
at all. 1 it decomposes in turn the 
benzole, and produces that poisonous 
alkaloid aniline, which, as we have 
seen, has the property o, turning 
hypochloride oi lime of a violet blue 
colour. 

This aniline, Mr. Mansfield tells 
us, is an ‘ammonia,’ and ‘may be 
taken as a type of the volatile or¬ 
ganic alkaloids.’ And he explains 
to us how the term ‘ ammonia,’ once 
restricted to the well-known com¬ 
pound of one atom of nitrogen to 
four of hydrogen, then supposed to 
be the only volatile basic compound 
has now to become generic in order 
to embrace a large number of simi¬ 
lar substances, 4 characterized like 
ammonia by containing nitrogen and 
hydrogen,’ but differing from it by 
their archetype containing no carbon, 
which all the others do. And these 
substances, these ammonias, though 
ready to form compounds with acids, 
are not true alkalis, like the com¬ 
mon metallic earths, as being electro¬ 
negative instead of electro-positive. 
Upon aniline, we are told, that Dr. 
Hofmann has succeeded in building 
up a series of extremely complex 
alkaloids, by which some hope is 
afforded of artificially putting to¬ 
gether those mighty elements in 
[Nature's own pharmacy: quinine, 
the vegetable alkaloid of Peruvian 
bark; strychnine, of the nux vomica; 
morphine, of opium—all compounded 
o nitrogen, hydrogen, carbon, and 
oxygen; a result which, it seems, 
has been ‘as great an object with 
many modern chemists ... as it was 
with a few o! the old alchemists to 
accomplish the manufacture of gold/ 

Another matter remains to be 
told. Benzole, carbolic acid, aniline, 
nitrobenzole, and other substances 
derived from benzole, are considered 


by our chemists, not as compounded 
immediately from the elements into 
which they are ultimately resolvable, 
but rather as springing up from a 
compound radical ‘phenyle,’ till now 
hypothetical; whilst ammonia itself 
is in like manner looked upon, not 
as at first, as a compound of one 
atom of nitrogen with four of hydro¬ 
gen, but as one of two atoms of 
hydrogen with another compound 
radical, ‘ amidogen/ composed itself 
of one atom of nitrogen to two of 
hydrogen. And this view is con¬ 
firmed, in either case, by the regular 
series of bodies which can be built 
up upon the hypothetical radicals. 
There appears, to an unlearned rea¬ 
der like ourself, something deeply 
interesting in the new views thus 
taken of chemical composition. The 
process seems one exactly analogous 
to that by which mere spelling rises 
into etymology. The child knows 
only how to resolve the word into 
the mere sound, the chemical atoms, 
as it were, ol which it is made up. 
For him the word ‘complete,’ spells 
c, o, m, com, p, 1, e, t, e, plcte, and 
nothing more. But the etymologist 
sees in either syllable a substantive 
word, capable of entering into dozens 
of other compound forms, conceives 
the meaning of the whole from the 
combination of its parts, discerns the 
law of that combination; and can 
trace bad; the latter syllable, plete , to 
the hypothetical radical plco, men¬ 
tioned* only in Festus, without being 
anywhere found in use, but which is 
clearly proved to be real by its com- 
pouuiis compleo , implco , supple o, re - 
plea, &c., by its derivative plenus , 
and so forth. Is not this the history 
of our chemist’s ‘ phenyle,’ and 
‘ amidogen ?’ 

We will not apologize, utterly un¬ 
scientific though we may be, for 
these few pages on a chemical essay. 
Benzole itself is not more remarkable 
than many other substai ices, although 
it is exhibited before us with peculiar 
wholeness and effect in Mr. [Mans¬ 
field’s lecture—than which a more 
complete specimen of a chemical mo¬ 
nograph could not probably be found. 
But we need to be reminded now and 
then—careless readers, and seers, and 
hearers that we are—how marvellous 
is every product of our gas-works 
and laboratories; how steadfast are 
the laws which govern the changes 
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of every substance from any one of 
the three great conditions of material 
existence (solid, liquid, and gaseous) 
to another; and yet how manifold, 
how almost human, are the attrac¬ 
tions, the instincts, of every indivi¬ 
dual substance, which react upon 
those laws, and becoming laws in 
turn, regulate the conditions of all 
combination and of all dissolution, 
according to a new threefold division 
(acid, basic, and neutral); not to 
speak of that, perhaps, greatest marvel 
of all, the law of chemical equiva¬ 
lents, by which the relative propor¬ 
tions in which dilferent bodies re¬ 
place one another in composition are 
so exactly regulated; so that there 
is not a substance in nature, simple 
or compound, which has not its own 
peculiar invariable character and 
individuality. 

Here resides the true poetry o'che¬ 
mical science; a poetry, no doubt, 
often deeply felt by those who are 
least aware of its nature, and as ut¬ 
terly overlooked by many who affect 
poetical taste. There arc men, for 
instance, who cannot understand the 
abstract importance assigned by che¬ 
mists to experiments in composition, 
and the interest taken by them in 
new compounds, of no discoverable 
utility for the time being. And there 
are chemists and men of science in 
general, true poets in their way, who 
shrug their shoulders or wax in¬ 
dignant over imaginary characters 
and their artificial woes. But any 
true substance, however artificially 
formed, is as real. as living as it were 
and individual, as the most ordinary 
products of Nature’s laboratory; as 
the water which we drink, as the 
metals which we handle: just as 
Hamlet and Cordelia, as Don Quixote, 
and Monkbarns, and Becky Sharp, 
are as real, as living, as individual, 
as if they had ever trod the eart h, 
liesh and blood like ourselves. The 
chemist who draws forth aniline or 
benzole from the matter in a retort 
is as true a poet ( finder , the middle 
ages beautifull y cal led it— trouvkre, 
troubadour), whether on a lower or 
higher scale we will not pretend to 
decide, as the writer who draws a 
true ideal character from the feelings 


and experiences distilled, as it were, 
bv his own brain. Each of them 

m ( 

finds —or, as God has allowed us to 
say, makes — a new creature; only 
the one in God's material, the other 
in His intellectual world. And that 
new creature once made has its own 
laws of action and develop* rent, its 
own attractions and repulsions, which 
you cannot violate; else were it a 
mere sham and lie, the man's head 
upon the horse's neck. Your benzole 
never could quench fire like cumole, 
or assume the garlic smell of picoline. 
Could you transform your Don 
Quixote into that 4 mailed Bacchus’ 
of a Mark Antony ? or make your 
Hamlet dream of betraying a sister's 
honour to his own cowardly lust of 
life, like that vilest of all Shak- 
speare's characters, Claudio ? 

But, indeed, the little essay on 
benzole before us has peculiar claims 
to general attention. It appears to 
us the first attempt, not yet wholly 
successful, to humanize chemistry, to 
bring a study which seems to many 
one of the most arid and abstruse, the 
most foreign to the common sym- 
pat hies ot man’s natu rc, into harmony 
with those sympathies, and, as it were, 
into the same plane with them. And 
this, not so much by the use of so- 
called 4 popular 1 language, as by 
bringing out the deep-set meanings 
with which we believe God to have 
planted the whole universe, the spi¬ 
ritual bonds and analogies by which 
its various realms are interwoven to¬ 
gether, and inwoven into one sphere 
of everlasting truth, order, and beau¬ 
ty. Thus the entirely novel distinc¬ 
tion between chemical 4 attachment’ 
and 4 affinity,’ although seemingly 
involving a mere change in nomen¬ 
clature, appears to us to cast a vivid 
light through the very depths of the 
science. Aud yet the attempt, we 
said, is not yet wholly succesiful; 
the work is very likely to be called 
too popular by the men of science,* 
too learned by the many, whilst but 
very few will he able to enter into 
that peculiar point of view which we 
just now adverted to, and which, 
once seized, shews each part of the 
work in its true meaning mid pro¬ 
portion. The work is, indeed, too 


* Or, rather, by the talkers about science. 1 The chemistry of it is really very 
good ! 9 was the remark of a worthy and eminent London professor, much astonished 
with the remainder. 
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full of matter, and likely to repel the 
careless reader by the extreme phi¬ 
losophic precision at which it aims, 
and which it seeks to attain by the 
use of Latin vocables; an error, aa 
we conceive, which our greatest 
scientific writers, such as Professor 
Owen, are too apt to fall into. 

Another (as it seems to us) <esthe- 
tical defect in the work is, as it were, 
a certain want of personality, in the 
almost morbid and } r et most loveable 
abstinence from any of those details 
of individual experience, which tents 
more than anything else to invest 
scientific researches with a real hu¬ 
man interest. Pierre Leroux some¬ 
where beautifully says (we have not 
the passage at command), that with 
the advance of science every plant, 
every mineral, every chemical product 
becomes, as it were, the revelation, the 
spiritual image of the botanist, the 
traveller, the experimentalist who 
first discovered or applied it, and 
unfolds a living volume o human 
]oy and woe. Now, from the oral 
delivery of Mr. Mansfield’s lecture 
on benzole, at the Royal Institution, 
we imagine all who were not pre¬ 
viously aware of the lecturer’s po¬ 
sition must have gone away impressed 
with the absolute want of something 
to connect the speaker with the sub¬ 
ject. There needed some one to say, 
This is the man who first disentangled 
the hydrocarbons of coal-tar from one 
another, first investigated the pro¬ 
perties o most of them, first evolved 
their various uses; so long he worked, 
such and so many were his failures; 
every product that you see on the 
table is the result of his own labour; 
every still almost and apparatus by 
which those products were extracted 
or made available, even to yonder 
shifting pasteboard diagram of atomic 
changes, was first applied or invented 
by him. And we are not afraid to 
tell one so thoroughly convinced as 
Mr. Mansfield that all truth is of 
God, that when He chooses to make 
us His instruments for unveiling any 
portion of that truth, we have no 
right to conceal, and, as it were, be 
ashamed of the part He bids us play ; 
certain as we must be that whatever 
light may thus be cast upon us is 
II is, and not our own, desirous as we 
should be to lie hidden and drowned 
in the full splendour of His glory. 

And yet all should be grateful to 


the young chemical democrat, if we 
may venture the term, who, by taking 
up a product in daily and vulgar use, 
such as coal-tar, was able to evolve 
from it so many wonders. This is 
the true glory of science,—to teach 
us the meaning, the beauty, the 
richness of commonest things; and 
if we might suggest to him a field 
for his future labours, we would re¬ 
commend one which he has himself 
suggested,—the chemical etymology 
(let the expression be forgiven us) 
of coal. We will lay the passage 
before our readers, as a sample of 
Mr. Mansfield’s style:— 

It is very remarkable that, though 
chemists have assiduously analyzed and 
defined the various compounds which 
mnlrp up the great bulk of nearly all the 
mater ml bodies within their reach, ani¬ 
mal, vegetal, and mineral, we have 
been left quite in the dark as to what 
coal is. W"e know what it has been—en 
accumulation of vegetal organisms. We 
know that limestone is carbonate of lime, 
that woody fibre is a definite chemical 

W 

compound, that muscle and sinew are 
made up chiefly of fibrine and gelatine, 
whose composition we know exactly ; but 
we have no information as to what sub¬ 
stances constitute the vast coal-beds with 
which our country has been blessed. 
We are aware that their mass is com¬ 
posed of the elements oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and carbon; but of the com¬ 
pounds into which these elements are 
grouped in coal we have not even an 
hypothesis. 

Now, although it is the ultimate ana¬ 
lyses which are of practical utility in 
assigning their value as i'uel to different 
sorts of coat, it is a knowledge of the 
proximate constitution of these materials 
which would be of interest to the chemist, 
which would enable him to assist the 
geologist in speculating on the circum¬ 
stances under which vegetal fibre has 
been stratified into mineral masses, and 
which would give a double usefulness to 
the knowledge which we may obtain of 
the new substances which we procure by 
the decomposition of the coal itself. At 
present we can only look upon these 
latter products with an isolated interest, 
that which their own intrinsic worth may 
attach to them. The coke, the tar, the 
gas—the solid, liquid, and fluid products 
in which the coal lives again after its 
dissolution in the retorts—cannot be con¬ 
nected with the former bodies, in which 
they existed in the coal, by any intel¬ 
ligible scheme of metamorphosis. All 
we know is, that the transmigration has 
occurred. The thread of consciousness, 
as it were, is broken ; and we must rest 
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content with what we can find out of the 
products we can actually see and handle, 
till we have attained by experiment to 
introvision into the retorts, or to intuition 
into the essence of coal. 

These are surely the words of one 


to whom God has given eyes to see 
His works, and a heart to understand 
the meaning of them, and a mouth 
to speak that meaning to his fellow- 
men. Mr. M insfield has yet much 
more to see, and much more to S3y. 


IMPRESSIONS OF ETON, SEPTEMBER 8, 1849. 


E TON, amidst thy pleasant fields I stand 

! nknown, unknowing: I can claim no part 
In the long glories which thy name recalls, 

The trophies and the thousand monuments 
Which thou hast rear'd for Learning and Mankind; 
Nor do thy courts and towers to me bring back 
jV schoolboy's youth :—1 am not of thy sons, 

And yet I feel the genius of the place : 

It breathes upon my brow and on my mind; 

It spreads around me like an atmosphere;— 

For all things are in unison the stream 
Winding in its calm beauty through the meads, 

’his floor of softest grass, these waving trees ; 

While, opposite, from that majestic pile— 

Windsor's and Britain’s castellated pride— 

Tl ie spirit of old monarchy looks down. 

Nature and Art, the Present and the Past, 

All recollections and all images, 

The very aspect and the very air, 

The visible objects, and the historic forms 
That crowd upon the fancy, have one voice, 

And make one harmony. Illustrious spot I 
I view thee, Eton, and I seem to see 
Through the pervading influence of what spells, 
What culture of the soul, they who are thine 
Became what they have been and what they are. 

All of refinement speaks, and polish'd skill 
In sport or study ; liberal thoughts and deeds; 

And courtesy, and gentle courage born 
Of honour, and the nicest sense of shame. 

Well also with these structures may accord 
Religion, mellow’d by Humanity ; 

Tempering the sallies of a lavish mirth, 

And passions in their quick developement; 
Hallowing their earthly reverence, which upholds 
Or throne or altar, and th’ inviolate line 
Of fix'd traditions in the British state. 

Not here, me thinks, not in such scenes as these, 
Could rigid Science most delight to dwell, 

Labour'd, exact, mechanical: not here 
Should crabbed Erudition hold her seat, 

Ponderous and harsh ; not here be sought and found 
The stern, untam’d Sublimity, that draws 
Its accents from hoarse waves and mountains hoar, 
In savage grandeur and wild solitude ;— 

But Scholarship, in happier charms array’d, 

And Verse, that, ’ike the silver Thames, flows on 
Graceful, and clear, and smoothly musical. 

Yet, by the margin oT tins placid tide, 

Yet, in the shelter of these cloistered walls, 

Tranquil, though un monastic, have been nurs’d 
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Large aspirations, high and deep resolves, 

And all that forms, or feeds, th’ heroic soul. 

How many a generous and romantic boy, 

Wrapt up in seeming idleness, hath sat 
Beneath these shades, or in these waters dippM 
Ilis listless oar, blending and cherishing 
Great hopes of fame, fond dreams of earliest love! 

How, too, the long procession marches by 
Of orators and statesmen : leaders cheer’d 
By friends and foes in senates; chiefs renown’d 
In camp or court; and prelates of the Church, 

\\ orthy the honour’d mitres which the}'' wore,— 

Here taught, here train’d, here nurtur'd, here inspir’d; 

Then, by the gratitude of after-days, 

Bencering these precincts glorious, peopling them 
W ith mighty shadows! Quiet reigns around, 

But not desertion. Though vacation’s hour 
Awhile has scatter’d the light-hearted throng, 

What names start up, what memories, e’en for me, 

A stranger,—nor without the thrill and glow 
Of genial joy! For who that knows the lore 
Of England, and the annak of her race, 

Can look with cold and unadmiring eye 
On Eton, and these schools, founded by kings, 

By nobles foster’d ? Ah, what marvel, then, 

That Loyalty is here the boast and badge ? 

Or if the scions of such stock have link’d 
Their creeds and fortunes with the popular cause, 

Democracy has worn a courtlier robe, 

And shewn a chivalrous and gallant front, 

• Nothing of coarse or rude ;—has lov’d to muse 
On Greek republics, such as Athens was, 

Or in his lofty visions Plato saw: 

Or else hath striv’n to lift the strugi ling mass 
To mrer tastes, and soften human life 
With Libraries and Galleries of Art, 

Wide open to the sons of want and toil. 

But my ivords wander : let me not evoke 
One gloomier shape, where all to-day is peace;— 

All, .save those engines on their iron path, 

Bringing the smoke and din of the vex’d world, 

Marring and disenchanting this fair scene. J. S. B. 


FAMILIAR EPISTLES FROM IRELAND. 


Letter the First. 

From Terence Flynn, Esq. to 1 >ennis Mori arty, Student-at-L aw, 

London. 


Crossmacool House, Co. of Galway, 

10//* Septembei', 1849. 

"TTY dear Dennis,—While you are 
Ail eating your terms with what 
appetite you may, and hanging on 
for the bare life to the skirts of the 
London newspapers, I am pondering 
in solitude here on the destinies of 
ray country in a great old house on 
the top of the rocks, looking out over 
the waters of the Atlantic. And a 
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grand prosnect I have of it of a 
morning when I open my shutters 
and sec the curlews dancing on the 
waves, and white specks upon the 
horizon of ships moving about like 
bewildered things in a dream. For, 
indeed, it is n’t easy to imagine what 
they have to do upon this coast, 
where there isn’t as much business 
going on as would keep up half-a- 
dozen Poldoody oyster-boats. But 
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ships always seem to me like crazy 
creatures, that go wandering up and 
down without an object,—at least, 
such is the conclusion I have latterly 
arrived at from an attentive con¬ 
sideration of certain peculiarities 1 
have observed in the movements of 
some of our Irish ships. W hat they 
go out to sea lor sometimes nobody 
can tel l, and it is a still greater puzzle 
why they ever come back. 

Puzzle ? It is a land of puzzles, 
my right honourable Dennis; and 
you will become Lord Chancellor of 
England before you will be able to 
understand the wonderful mirage in 
the midst of w hich we are living. I 
dare say you think you have a very 
clear view r of the state of things here 
from the column in the morning 
papers which is daily dedicated to 
the illumination of Irish affairs; and 
no doubt you have a notion that, 
being out of the reach of al! our 
passions and cross-firing of bigotries 
and jealousies, you are in the best 
possible position to form a cool and 
independent opinion. I thought so 
once w'hen I was over in London, 
enlightening the front parlour of the 
Constitution with startling problems 
in Irish politics, and pouring out 
midnight eloquence over the heads 
oi astonished audiences in Vinegar 
Yard and the Coal Hole. ! lut I had 
no sooner returned and trod the 
volcanic soil again, than 1 bund out 
my mistake. It is a terrible blunder, 
Dennis avich , to suppose that any¬ 
body can understand Ireland out of 
Ireland ; and ! must conscientiously 
observe, that it w ould be a still more 
sigiuid delusion to suppose that any¬ 
body could understand Ireland in 
Ireland. 

I will take you thirty miles, or 
thereabouts, as the crow' flies, over 
one of the most remarkable districts 
in 11 ie w or! d,— islands of bog, covered 
with red and purple heather ; wild, 
rocky solitudes, broken up into every 
variety of form and colour ; rich 
valleys, and abysses of foliage a 
stretch oi country from which Mr. 
Banvard might paint a panorama 
that would sink his four thousand 
miles of Mississippi into utter oblivion. 
< li Mr. Banvard will avail himself of 
this hint, he shall have free quarters 
at Crossmacool, and the advantage of 
my assistance all the time, without 
any other fee or reward than a strict 


undertaking on his part that, in 
the descriptive lecture to accompany 
his picture of our western wilds, he 
will not attempt to pass off any Ame¬ 
rican jokes as specimens of Irish 
humour.) You shall take this jour¬ 
ney of thirty miles with me, and. 
with sundry trifling exceptions, the 
chances are a hundred to one that 
you will not meet a human being on 
the road from sunrise to sunset,—at 
least, such a human being as could 
suggest to the most lively imagination 
the outward semblance of a man who 
lived by the soil, or upon the soil, or 
who belonged to the soil, or to whom 
the soil belonged, or who possessed 
any interest, actual or contingent, in 
the w T orld about him, or who looked 
forward to any expectancy more real 
or definite than a post-obit oil the 
world to come. 

But I will tell you what you will 
see,—scattered ruins of hovels lying 
about bv the road-side, or at t he 
foot of the mountains, or the brink 
of the streams, exhibiting much the 
same sort of forlorn aspect as the 
tattered lodges of an extinct Indian 
tribe, or the blackening remains of 
Alpine chalets at the approach of 
winter. The thing that will strike 
you most forcibly is, that the roots 
have, in most instances, been taken 
off*, and nothing left standing but the 
naked walls, so that if there were a 
population here in want of shelter 
they couldn't find it. Now this un¬ 
roofing of the hovels is the key to 
that curious acted charade which is 
yielding so much entertainment to 
the gentry in most parts of our green 
island at this present period of grace. 

The Irish peasant, as you know, 
Dennis, is entirely a creature of cir¬ 
cumstances. In England, he works 
hard; in Ireland, he reposes upon 
the potato,—that is to say, when 
there is a potato to repose upon. It 
is no use to inquire why he does 
either the one or the other; but the 
inference is pretty clear, that if sur¬ 
rounding circumstances were the 
same he would work as hard in one 
place as in another. The circum¬ 
stances, however, are different; and 
so he smokes his dudeen, and gazes 
out all day long, in a sort of doldncm, 
over the parallel lines of his potato 
patch. Well, the potatoes failed all 
at once, and this leisurely agricul¬ 
turist was reduced to beggary. Mul- 
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tipiy one by the whole rural popu- 
iat on, anti you have the exact con¬ 
dition of the people at that moment. 
The rot in the potato was not more 
decisive than the human rot that 
followed. There was no alternative 
between starvation and the work- 
liouse. Some preferred the former, 
and were considerately allowed to 
take their choice. The rest trooped 
off to the distant work houses, like 
ghosts gathering to the margin of 
the Styx. They were no sooner 
gone on either road, to the grave or 
the workhouse, than the landlords 
stepped in and knocked off the roofs 
of their cabins, so that if ever they 
should return they should find them¬ 
selves houseless and homeless, and 
‘ strangers in the land of their birth.* 

The * clearing system * is a con¬ 
siderable improvement upon the old 
tedious process of ejectment, and the 
potato blight has developed its vir¬ 
tues in full. But, like many other 
great discoveries in political economy, 
its practical effect as a means of 
enhancing the value of property is 
an enigma which none of us are able to 
solve. The landlord is the best judge, 
after all. 1 Ce understands the art of 
rendering land profitable without 
labour, and is prudently making the 
most of it by depopulating his estates 
as fast as he can. ily and bye, when 
the system is brought to perfection, 
you will find the most flourishing 
properties in Ireland without a 
thatched cottage on them from one 
end to the other, or a solitary hand 
to turn the sod. Even your most 
obstinate old English landowners, 
who stick to their obsolete notions 
about 1 a bold peasantry ’ and sturdy 
yeomen, must admit that our Irish 
method of management has, at east, 
the advantage of being, as the song 
says, ‘ chape and airy.’ 

Desolate as the scene is, you will 
meet a few picturesque figures on 
your thirty miles' excursion. Mr. 
Banvard’s Mandanswill bear no com¬ 
parison with them in point of eccen¬ 
tricity o costume. Some of them 
have hardly a shred upon them,— 
except, perhaps, a fragment of an old 
piece of freize wound curiously round 
their bodies; others have the relics 
of a long coat hanging about them 
in torn strips. Infinite are the fan¬ 
tastic varieties of streaming garments 
—bits of red petticoats, waistcoats, 


blankets, and the like—that are 
somehow made to answer the pur¬ 
pose of a partial covering as far as 
they w i 11 go ; and the wonder is, 
considering the fragmentary nature 
of the materials, how the wearers of 
them contrive to keep them together 
on their backs. Then, if you would 
have the picture comp ete, you must 
put inside these motley tatters the 
figure of a skeleton, whose flesh less 
bones peep out oi multitudinous 
holes and rents, or make still more 
ghastly disclosures as the wind flaps 
aside their scanty drapery, and a 
head and face wild as Orson, with a 
sunken expression of famine in the 
features which it would be impossible 
for pen or pencil to exaggerate. 

We are a queer race of people, we 
Irish. In the midst of all our trou¬ 
bles, and upon the ashes of a penu¬ 
rious rebellion, the Queen, God bless 
her! comes amongst us, and we re¬ 
ceive her with a demonstration of 
enthusiasm such as her Majesty 
never witnessed before, and will 
never witness again till the next 
time she sets her gracious feet upon 
our shores. The fact of the matter 
is, Dennis, that loyalty, which is a 
principle in England, is a passion in 
Ireland; and all that is necessary to 
keep the flame alive is to Iced it like 
any other passion. I don't mean to 
say that a principle isn’t a finer 
thing in its way than a passion ; but 
passions existed in the world before 
principles, and we who are swayed 
by our hearts rather than our rea¬ 
son, are consequently a little nearer 
to the golden age of innocence ; and 
if you would extract from us the 
essence of such virtue as there is in 
us, you must treat us accordingly. 
Vou must approach us in our own 
way, and once you have got posses¬ 
sion of the avenues— the easiest of 
all avenues to win ! —you may count 
upon our devotion. 

The best proof of the impression¬ 
able nature of the 1 rish character is 
to be found in the facility with 
which it has been moulded to the 
purposes of a succession of * popular 
leaders,’ who, working upon the vul¬ 
nerable point, have carried off the 
people in their train on one wild- 
goose chase after another, Kirst it 
was constitutional and peaceful agi¬ 
tation, then it was physical - force 
agitation, and now it is collapse and 
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submission to events; and in each 
and all of these phases the Irish 
nature shewed the same sensibility 
to the action of external influences. 
An impressionable nature so easily 
wrought upon by kindness, and by 
no means incapable of appreciating 
k in>'ness when a little good sense 
happens to be mixed up with it, is 
quite as susceptible of being moved 
by good as by evil influences,—an 
experiment which has been so rarely 
tested in the case of Ireland, that 
nobody is justified in refusing to give 
it a lair trial. If Queen v ictoria 
had suddenly made her appearance 
in the front of Widow M‘Cormack’s 
house when Mr. Smith O’Brien was 
laying down the plan of a siege 
amongst the cabbages, the insurrec¬ 
tion would have melted at her feet. 
Itely upon it, that her Majesty pos¬ 
sesses greater power in Ireland than 
all the O’Briens, Meaghers, and 
Duffys, that were ever thrown up to 
the surface in the convulsions of the 
olitical storms, with O’Connell and 
is tail cast into the turbulent stream 
along with them. 

I am conscious that this admission 
of the credulous and facile character 
of the Irish is not likely to obtain 
much respect for them on your side 
of the Channel, where elements of a 
more solid and enduring kind alone 
obtain honour and confidence. But 
between ourselves, my dear Dennis, 
the age of humbug is gone by, and 
we are arrived at a period when, as 
it is likely that something is really 
about to be done, it is essential that 
it should be done rightly. And the 
right way to do it, whatever it is to 
be, is to do it in a way that will se¬ 
cure the attachment of the people. 
Now*, there is no race of liuman 
beings on the face of the earth more 
quickly attached by sympathy in 
their misfortunes, and goodwill to 
help them into a little sunshine. It 
is an old story, but old, and trite, 
and wearisome as it is in the repeti¬ 
tion, it is the vital truth upon which 
alone any permanent benefits can be 
founded. 

Fickle, wayward, thoughtless, and 
impulsive, the conduct of some frac¬ 
tions of the population in these lat¬ 
ter days has brought them into 
contempt. They deserve it, and they 
have suffered for it. It is impossible 
to conceive anything more contempt¬ 


ible than the fustian of Young Ire¬ 
land, and the puff of smoke in which 
it went out. But it ought to be re¬ 
membered that the egregious folly 
absorbed in the end only a handful 

m 

of starving outcasts, although tens 
of thousands of people had been 
worked upon for months previously 
by eloquent and frantic appeals to 
their miseries and their patriotism. 
Nor should the temptations to which 
these poor gulls were exposed be for¬ 
gotten—the wretchedness of their 
lives, the hopelessness of their pro- 
spects—no food, no employment, so 
tl at they were more like wolves 
issuing from their lairs in search of 
provender, than responsible men col¬ 
lecting in the field for an intelligible 
object. In fact, it was not a rebel¬ 
lion, but an outbreak of famine; 
and the attempt to organize a starv¬ 
ing multitude into heroic cohorts for 
the establishment of national inde¬ 
pendence broke down at the first 
step. Everybody, from the peer to 
the beggar, is, not to say indignant 
about this miserable affair, but 
heartily ashamed of it. 

Well, the Queen comes over after 
putting down the row in the puddle, 
and transporting O’Brien and Co., 
and she is received with acclamations 
of delight by all ranks and classes. 
Let her Majesty take advantage of 
this demonstration, and she will do 
more or Ireland within the next 
twelve months than has been effected 
for the country during the last sixty 
years. Let her come again and again, 
and exhibit an active interest in the 
welfare of the people, and she will 
give them a motive to exertion w T hich. 
will awaken their energies, and in¬ 
spire them with a resolution to help 
themselves, not so much for their 
own sakes as for hers. 1 dare say, 
Dennis, this observation is very un¬ 
intelligible; but so are most of our 
peculiarities. Self-preservation, or 
self-interest, is the last temptation 
that can be laid before an Irish pea¬ 
sant to induce him to exert himself; 
that romantic indifference to his own 
comforts, which is natural to his 
character, having been nursed into 
absolute recklessness by habitual dis¬ 
appointment and consequent want of 
faith in the utility of efforts of any 
kind. But touch his pride or his 
gratitude; stir iu his eccentric soul 
a sentiment of attachment ; let him 
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see that his progress is ’watched with 
sympathy, and that it has become a 
sort of debt of love and honour with 
him to cast off his sloth and work 
hard, and he will do it. i e sym¬ 
pathy, however, must be continuous 
and active to keep him up to his 
work, and give him the requisite 
confidence in himsel t‘. It must not 
be a fugiti ve show of interest, a holy- 
day pageant, but a constant and un- 
intermitting display of kindness and 
protection, or in the first lapse of its 
saving grace he will fall back again 
into despair, and be once more at 
the mercy of the next speculation 
that may be opened in Irish griev¬ 
ances. 

The time is ripe for the application 
of a royal remedy to this distempered 
land. The people are prostrate. The 
hubbies of Young Ireland have burst. 
Repeal has been kicked about like a 
football, until its stuffing of rags has 
been fairly kicked out, and it is in¬ 
capable of yielding any more sport. 
There is nothing left of the phantas¬ 
magoria of our patriotic chivalry 
but Mr. Gavan Duffy and the Na¬ 
tion newspaper. There was great 
curiosity to see the first number of 
the resuscitated journal. But never 
was curiosity so suddenly palled and 
sickened. Sir. Gavan Duffy is not 
the phoenix his .admirers imagined. 
His journal already betrays an im¬ 
becility of purpose, and a tendency 
to dabble in loose generalities, from 
which even the stricken remnants of 
his own party turn away with hu¬ 
miliation and discomfiture. There 
is nothing so easy as to regenerate 
Ireland upon paper, and Mr. Duffy 
is a master of that sort of leger¬ 
demain. lie can write you out a 
new programme ol popular* action 
every morning, and will lay down a 
plan for accomplishing the desider¬ 
ated Utopia of Ireland for the Irish, 
in less time than it will take you to 
read it. But Caterfelto has lost his 
audience, and is left 

with his hair on end 

At his owa wonders, wondering for his 
bread ! 

If the total failure of all the pro¬ 
jects, nostrums, and sleight-of-con- 
science tricks of their leaders,—if the 
disheartening 

toil 

Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up, 


could make the Irish a sadder and a 
wiser people, there is no people on 
the crust of this swinging planet of 
ours that ought to be so dismally 
sad and profoundly wise. The sud¬ 
den and complete extinction of the 
O’Connells is the most striking of 
all the political homilies that have 
been administered to them. That 
name, which once acted like a magic 
spell upon the pulses of the popu¬ 
lace, is now a mere cue to popular 
derision and ridicule. Talking of 
the O’Connells, have you seen the 
book of Parliamentary Recollections , 
which has been published by John 
O’Connell ? Have you seen it, 1 cn- 
nis ? If you have not, don’t sleep 
till you get it. No ingenuity of 
criticism can convey to you the most 
imperfect notion of its wandering 
contents. Mr. John (> Connell is a 
sort of Irish Grant. It is just the 
sort of book Grant would have 
written had he been an 1'rish Repealer 
—stuffed with insipid gossip, crude, 
maundering commentaries on affairs 
in general, and Irish affairs in par¬ 
ticular, without plan or object, and 
exhibiting an intellect so shallow and 
petty that one sees at once why it is 
.John O’Connell has cut so ludicrous 
a figure in parliament, and why it is 
that he cannot see those absurdities 
in himself which are so palpable to 
everybody else, i hope the book 
will he extensively read in Ireland. 
It will do, as Paddy says, a power of 
good! It will shew the kind of 
crutch the poor Repealers have been 
leaning upon all these dreary years 
past. And the best of it is, that Mr. 
John still clings to Repeal as tena¬ 
ciously as ever, being too obtuse to 
understand, or too obstinate to ac¬ 
knowledge, that the trade in Repeal is 
at an end. This is the point in his 
book that will be most beneficial in 
its refreshing effect upon the intel¬ 
ligence of 1 the finest peasantry in the 
world,’ who, after starving them¬ 
selves to keep up their subscriptions 
for the maintenance of ‘ my dear 
Ray,’ and the staff of Conciliation 
Ilall, had the satisfaction of finding 
themselves sold up at last. So per¬ 
fectly puerile is John in this matter, 
and he treats it with so glaring a 
deficiency of judgment and tact, that 
he glorifies the Repeal labours of his 
father, as if some substantive result 
had been actually achieved by them 
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instead of the most monstrous politi¬ 
cal cheat that had ever been practised 
upon a simple and confiding nation, 
lie tells us that his father's epitaph 
is not yet written; but that, should 
anything more than his simple name 
be put on his monument, the in¬ 
scription ought to be, 

HE DIED A repealer! 

I hope, my worthy Dennis, you 
will be able to put a proper value 
upon the good sense and appropriate¬ 
ness of this epitaph. It is exactly as 
if some ardent admirer of the late 
Mr. Cocking, w'ho invented the um¬ 
brella parachute and was unluckily 
killed by it, were to inscribe od that 
unfortunate gentleman's tomb, 

HE DIE L) A PARACHUTER ! 

Of11 the writers, speakers, jobbers, 
and agitators this versatile soil has 

veu birth to, Mr. John O'Connellbas 
the least in him of the oriental and 
imaginative qualities which are ex¬ 
pressly characteristic of the genuine 
Milesian race. lie is not capable of 
the remotest approach to fun , and no 
Irishman is a true Irishman who has 
not some capacity of fun in him. 
Even the pathos of Irish poetry and 
Irish music is allied to humour; and 
all the world knows that smiles—it 
is hard to say how, Dennis — shine 
through our Irish tears, like the sun 
seen through a shower. But there is 
nothing of all this in John O'Connell. 
Cold, dull, and intensely prosaic, his 
slow and heavy oratory is never 
enlivened by a single gleam of plea¬ 
santry. Nobody ever heard a trope, 
or figure of speech, or piquant allu¬ 
sion, drop from his lips. \\ hen he 
attempts to retail a comical story in 
his book, or to crack a joke, the 
mechanical effect is so apparent that 
it fills us with an indescribable feel¬ 
ing of lethargic melancholy. The 
flatness of his mirth is as oppressive 
as a nightmare. 

I have alluded to the oriental 
qualities of the Milesian race, and 
this suggests a pleasanter topic than 
any I have hitherto touched upon. 
Have the goodness to remember, if 
\ou please, Mr. Dennis, that in these 
letters of mine, ! tie mvself down 
to no conditions whatever, but claim 
a free right of high way, like the King 
of the Beggars, with the unlimited 
privilege of being as vagrant and 
discursive as I choose. 


The word oriental is applied with 
strict propriety to the Irish, who 
derive their earliest customs, if not 
their origin, from the East. Certain 
it is that, if they do not come direct 
from the East, there is no race alive 
that has got so much sun in them; 
or had, before the failure of the po¬ 
tatoes, for I can’t say much about 
their sunuiness from that dark day 
forth. The common language of the 
people teems with that rich and 
spontaneous imagery which is no¬ 
where else to be found, except in the 
birthplace of Allegory. Similar 
customs and the footprints of oriental 
intercourse may be distinctly traced 
in their usages and traditions. The 
‘ God save you !' 4 God save all here !* 
4 God be wid you !* are identical with 
the pli rases of salutation and bene¬ 
diction to this hour prevailing in the 
East. Um scriptural style and the 
scriptural usages; the hand joined 
in hand, so often recorded in 
Holy Writ as the seal of contract — 
4 Give me your hand on itthe May 
fires and the practice of leaping 
through the flames; the free hospi¬ 
tality, even to enemies, harmonizing 
so strikingly with the beautiful 
Hindoo proverb, 4 The tree does not 
withdraw its shades even from the 
woodcutter!’ are all thoroughly Irish. 
Vallancev traces hundreds of phrases, 
idioms, and technical terms, in com¬ 
mon between the Egyptians, the 
Persians, and the Irish. The same 
figurative style pervades them all. 
None but the Irish and the Orientals 
would call the copy of a book the 
son of a book , or Echo the daughter 
of a voice . Great objection has been 
taken by sundry critics to the flush 
of images which gives such a rich 
colour to Moore's Irish Melm lies, and 
which, they say, is inconsistent wit h 
the constitutional simplicity of ballad 
poetry. The objection would be 
valid to some extent, if it had been 
raised against the art which Moore 
has left too apparent in the use and 
structure of his images ; but nobody 
who is familiar with the language of 
the lower orders will consider any 
defence necessary for a collection of 
songs which, in their very excels 
of illustration, reflect so felicitously 
the poetical genius of the people. 

The very name of Ireland comes 
from the East. It was a miserable 
jest that translated the name of Ire- 
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land into the Land of Ire, although, 
Dennis, I must own that it was per¬ 
tinent enough to the dismal history 
of the country. But Ireland claims 
a more dignified source; it comes 
from Iar y west; and i or zn, an island 
— the Western Island; Jar-land — 
Westland, just in the same way as 
the whole cluster of the British 
Isles, including the Isle of Man and 
Scilly Isles, were formerly called 
the Tin Isles, transmuted into Bri¬ 
tannia, the land of metals. 

Most of the festivals of Ireland are 
of Eastern birth. That of All¬ 
hallow Eve, one of the four great 
festivals, was anciently dedicated to 
the sun, when offerings were made 
of fruit, corn, and cakes of fine flour 
spotted with poppy and caraway 
seeds, and stained with saffron. 
Hence the origin of the cake pecu¬ 
liar to Ireland, and vulgarly called 
the Barn-brak—properly the Bairin- 
breac; from Bair in, a cake, and breac , 
spec!Ted — the spotted cake, which 
it is usual, even still in some 
country places, for bakers to send as 
presents to their customers at Hol¬ 
land -tide. 

The proofs of the Eastern origin 
of these customs, especially of the 
lighting of fires and oi everything 
relating to the worship of the sun, of 
which in some cases the forms have 
descended to us, are numerous 
enough. In the Book of Armagh, 
containing the life of that born-gen¬ 
tleman, St. Patrick, the Eastern titles 
of Satrap and Magi are employed to 
designate the king's courtiers. The 
ancient priesthood o'. Ireland were 
always called Magi; and the evi¬ 
dences of the early faith and religi¬ 
ous ceremonies of the country are 
legible, after the lapse of more than 
twenty centuries, in the reliques and 
manners ol the people, the cromlechs, 
upright pillars, circular temples of 
stones, the round towers of the sacred 
fire, the holy groves, and the vene¬ 
rated fountains dedicated to sun- 
worship. Like the fire-worshippers 
of the East, w r ho kindled an annual 
rire, from whence the whole country 
was supplied, the magi of Ireland, at 
the time of the vernal equinox, dis¬ 
played the sacred fire on Tara, 
whence every hearth in the island 
was religiously fed. There w r a$ a 
strict law that all fires should he 
extinguished on that night, and that 


nobody, under pain of death, should 
rekindle his own until the pile o 1 
sacrifices had been first offered up at 
Tara by the magi. To this day the 
custom of making bonfires on the 
1st of May prevails throughout Ire¬ 
land, the change of the period of the 
festival from the vernal equinox 
having been made to avoid any in¬ 
terference with the season of Lent; 
aud the inextinguishable fire of St* 
Bridget is merely a transfer to the 
Christian shrine of an old Pagan 
rite. 

It w T as on one of these occasions 
that St. Patrick first came in view of 
Tara. King Leogaire was celebra¬ 
ting a heathen festival, and his magi 
were about to display the sacred 
fire, until the lighting o which no 
other flame w T as permitted to be 
kindled, when St. Patrick was be¬ 
forehand with them by raising a 
beacon fire at Slane, which was 
clearly distinguishable from the 
heights of Tara. The king, alarmed 
and stunned, as well he might be, at 
such an audacious piece of treason 
against the majesty of his holy logs, 
demanded what it meant, when the 
magi made this memorable reply,— 
* This fire, which has to-night been 
kindled before the flame w r as lit up 
in your palace, unless extinguished 
this very night shall never be extin¬ 
guished more. Tea, it will triumph 
over all the fires of our ancient rites, 
and he who lights it shall scatter 
your kingdom.’ There is nothing 
much finer than that, Dennis, in any 
of your law books, and the sequel, 
as it is set forth in the chronicle, 
renders it still more grand and im¬ 
pressive. The prediction was ful¬ 
filled to the letter. King Leogaire 
renounced his false gods, and his 
example was rapidly followed by 
thousands of Ills subjects. 

With the coming of Christianity is 
connected the pretty legend of Fion- 
nuala, the daughter of Lir, who was 
condemned to haunt certain lakes and 
rivers in the form of a sw r an until 
the first mass-bell announcing the 
Christian mission in I reland should 
break the enchantment, and consign 
her to repose. It is upon this legend 
Moore has founded his charming 
song of 

Silent, O Moyle, be the roar of thy 

waters ! 

The historical fictions and spiritual 
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romances of Ire 1 and are abundantly 
marvellous and picturesque, and to 
the full as fabulous and incredible as 
the early annals of cloudy Scandi¬ 
navia. They chiefly consist of the 
usual exaggerations of heroic anti¬ 
quity, making giants of ordinary 
iuen, and endowing warriors, kings, 
and poets, with supernatural gilts. 

; !’ow the 4 public ’ of those days bolted 
such alarming items is past all power 
of con jecture, although, seeing what 
things the public of our own day has 
shewn a capacity of bolting, we 
should not be much surprised at the 
swallow of our ancestors. In addi¬ 
tion to the original fables of pure 
history, bundles of ludicrous absurd¬ 
ities l ave been added to the heap by 
subsequent historians who ought to 
have known better. 'hus Keating 
says, that the Milesians discovered 
Ireland from the tower of Brigantia, 
in Galicia, by the aid of a telescope; 
and Roger Bacon gravely affirms, 
that Julius Caesar employed a similar 
instrument to survey the shores and 
harbours of Great Britain before he 
made up his mind to invade them. 
The only objection to these state¬ 
ments (a slight one, no doubt) is that 
the telescope did not happen to be in 
existence in those times, and that, if 
it had existed, it must have been a 
telescope of a tremendously long 
range, such as even Cord Rosse 
never dreamt of in his most enthu¬ 
siastic vision of prodigious lens and 
undiscovered worlds. 

In the old Irish chronicles Eastern 
wonders are scattered as thick as 
blackberries; such as the Magical 
Stone, the Sorcerers Spear, the Ma¬ 
gical Helmet, and sundry riddles 
appertaining to conjuration and en¬ 
chantment, and evidently derived 
from the Arabian philosophy. The 
Christian era also furnishes its quota 


of wonderful traditions, of which we 
have an endless variety. None but 
a virgin, for instance, could use the 
magic girdle of St. Column; St. 
Cuthbert’s zone had the power of 
curing numerous diseases; St. Gerald 
being impeded in the navigation of a 
river by a rock in the middle of the 
9tream, flings a stone at it, and, with 
the greatest ease in the world, breaks 
it in pieces; at another time lie puts 
the same stone into the mouth of a 
dead man, who instantly revives 
other saints sail as securely over the 
roughest seas on stones as in ships; 
and Ledwich, the antiquary, is of 
opinion that the mystical power 
ascribed to stones in these old le¬ 
gends stamps them indelibly with the 
Oriental complexion. A great many 
of these marvels are to this hour 
articles of faith with the peasantry ; 
nut 1 need not tell you, Dennis, that 
it would be as idle to reason with 
them about such historical tenets as 
to whistle jigs to a milestone. —ai: 
experiment which, 1 believe, has been 
frequently tried in Ireland without 
much success. I'hey are mighty 
strongheaded about their supersti¬ 
tions, and have an invincible repug¬ 
nance to the application of reason in 
that direction. Somebody was re¬ 
monstrating with a chieftain o the 
name of O’Rourke, some centuries 
ago, upon something which the said 
chieftain was very obstinate about, 
and finding all his arguments fail, he 
ventured to tell him that lie ought 
to have more sense. 4 Sense V replied 
the chieftain ; ‘the O’Rourkes scorn 
sense.’ 

The heavens be with you, Dennis. 
I’ll trouble you no fartiier at this 
present writing, but in a week or two 
I’ll send you another patchwork oi 
Irish odds and ends, with as little 
politics amongst them as I can help. 

T. F. 
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GESTA ROMANORUM. 

It is a strange old quilt of diverse patches, 

Sombre and gay, to suit the tastes of all .—Old Play, 


T\EAIt, quaint Charles Lamb, in 
U his Detached Thoughts on Books 
and Beading, lisps out this drollery:— 

{ can read anything which ! call a 
hook . There are things in that shape 
which I cannot allow for such. In this 
catalogue of books which are no looks — 
hiblia a-biblia — ! reckon Court Calen¬ 
dars, Directories, Pocket-books, Draught¬ 
boards, bound and lettered on the back, 
Scientific Treatises, Almanacks, Statutes 
at Large ; the works of Hume, Gibbon, 
Robertson, Beattie, Soame Jenyns, and, 
generally, all those volumes which 4 no 
gentleman's library should be without; ' 
the histories of Flavius Josephus (that 
learned Jew), and Paley's Moral Philo¬ 
sophy. With these exceptions, I can 
read almost anything. I bless my stars 
for a taste so catholic, so unexcluding. 

I confess that it moves my spleen to see 
these things in books' clothing perched 
up on shelves, like false saints, usurpers 
of true shrines, intruders into the sanc¬ 
tuary, thrusting out the legitimate oc¬ 
cupants. To reach down a well-bound 
semblance of a volume, and hope it some 
kind-hearted play-book, then, opening 
what * seem its leaves/ to come bolt upon 
a withering Population Essay! Vo ex¬ 
pect a Steele, or a Farquhar, and find — 
Adam Smith ! 

We can keenly sympathize in (he 
disappointment that‘ Elia’ so whim¬ 
sically describes, having * many a 
time and oft ’ put forth our hand to 
grasp what we fondly deemed would 
prove a cluster of delicious thoughts, 
and found, to our chagrin, that its 
grapes had been gathered from a 
vine of Sodom. It was, therefore, 
with no small delight that, on taking 
down the book that gives its title to 
the present article, from a very dusty 
shell* in our library, some months 
go, we discovered we had lighted 
on a treat, — a choice collection of 
tales, possessing an intrinsic interest 
of subject, and a still greater extrin¬ 
sic interest, arising from the circum¬ 
stance of their having furnished warp 
for the woof of many a bard of fame. 

Being of a benevolent disposition, 
vre wish to enable others to taste of 
that which has afforded pleasure to 


ourselves ; and so, for the benefit 
and delectation of those of our read¬ 
ers who may not have met with the 
Gesta, we shall proceed to give a 
brief history of the work, and then 
invite their attention to a (few speci¬ 
mens of its contents, interspersed 
with extracts and remarks that will 
tend to shew the influence it has had 
on English poetical literature. 

Tor infants, ‘ the strong wine of 
truth’ must he mingled with 4 the 
honied waters’ of amusing story; and 
when man’s mind is childish, tltrough 
imbecility or want of education, it 
too must have instruction conveyed 
to it in the concrete rather than the 
abstract, being unable, or unwilling, 
to admit a principle, unless that prin¬ 
ciple he clad in an example. The 
monks of the middle ages were aware 
of this fact, and, therefore, in their 
preaching, endeavoured to fix the 
attention of their benighted hearers 
by striking narratives; striving af¬ 
terwards, by the somewhat strained 
‘applications’ they tacked on to 
them, to awaken their sluggish, 
slumbering consciences. The Gesta 
llomanorum* is an assortment of 
such tales, carelessly copied from 
Oriental, classical, and German wri¬ 
ters, and generally stated to be the 
composition of Petrus Berchorius, 
who was Prior of the Benedictine 
Convent of St. Eloi,in Paris, in 1362. 
Pisistratus, however, might as justly 
he called the author o: the Iliad; 
for all that Berchorius did was to 
string together ‘ stirring stories,’ that, 
long before his time, had been told 
by orators in cope and cowl, to make 
their congregations change their 
weary gaping into wonderment. An 
imitation of the work, slightly 
differing in contents from the ori¬ 
ginal, and qualified with a dash of 
nationalism to suit the taste of its 
probable readers (just as nowadays 
Prench vaudevilles are adapted to 
Adel phi audiences), was produced in 
England by a monk, at a very early 
period; and to this version Shak- 


* We would observe, en passant, that the recorded * Gests’ are by no means ex¬ 
clusively those of the Romans. 
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speare appears to be indebted for the Now for our specimens, selected both 
plots of several of his plays. from the continental and the insular 

So much by way of introduction, edition.* * 

No. I. A Saucy Thief. 


A fair face was the Emperor Leo’s 
chief delight. To enjoy it to the 
full, he caused three images to be 
made in the form of women, dedi¬ 
cated a temple to their service, and 
ordered all his subjects to worship 
them. The first stretched forth its 
hand, as though in the act of bene¬ 
diction, having on one of its fingers 
a golden ring, which bore as its 
motto, 4 My finger is munificent.’ 
The second had a golden beard, and 
on its brow was written, 1 1 have a 
beard: if any one be beardless, let him 
come to me, and 1 will give him one.’ 

he third was clad in a golden cloak, 
whilst on it9 breast gleamed forth in 
shining characters, 4 I care for no¬ 
body.’ L’hese three images were 
made of stone. When they had 
been placed upon their pedestals, the 
emperor decreed that if any one 
should take away ring, beard, or 
cloak, he should be doomed to some 
most ignominious death. It hap¬ 
pened, notwithstanding, that a low 
scoundrel entering the temple, and 
perceiving the ring upon the finger 
of the first image, immediately drew 
it off. He then went to the second, 
and took away the golden beard; 
and, to finish up his work, robbed 
the third image of its golden cloak. 
The theft was soon discovered, and 
the culprit dragged before the em¬ 
peror. When charged with the 
crime, he replied with great coolness, 
4 y ly lord, suffer me to speak. When 
I entered the temple the first image 
held out its huger towards me, as 
though it would tempt me to take 
the ring; and when 1 read the motto, 
4 My finger is munificent,' 1 thought 
it would be very rude to refuse the 
obliging offer, and, consequently, 
took it. When I approached the 
second image, and saw its golden 
beard, I reasoned thus with myself, 
4 The maker of this statue never had 


such an appendage to 1 is chin, for I 
have often seen him; and, without 
question, the creature should be in¬ 
ferior to its creator: ergo, I ought 
to take the beard.’ Any scruple 
as to the propriety of appropriating 
it that might still trouble me, was 
removed when I perceived, in cha¬ 
racters most clearly legible, 4 1 have 
a beard : if any one be beardless, let 
him come to me, and I will give him 
one.’ I am beardless, as your majesty 
may see, and, therefore, took away 
the proffered beard for two good 
reasons ; firstly, that the image might 
look more like its maker; and, se¬ 
condly, that i might cover up my 
own bare chin. I carried off the 
golden cloak, partly from a feeling 
of benevolence, because I thought 
that a mantle of metal would in 
summer be burdensome to the statue, 
and in winter but a poor protection 
from the cold; and partly from a 
feeling of indignation at its haughty 
boast, 4 1 care for nobody.’ ’ 

4 My good sir,’ retorted the em¬ 
peror, 4 the present trial is one of 
law, and not of logic. You are a 
robber, and so you must be hanged!’ 
And he was. 

Instead of the prosy moral ization f 
that Follows this story iu the Gesta, 
we will give Gower’s happy render¬ 
ing of it:— 

Ere Rom-e came to the creance X 
Of Christ-es faith, it fell perchance 
Caesar, which then was em per our, 

Him list-e for to do honour 
Unto the temple Apollinis; 

And made an image upon this. 

The which was rleped § Apollo, 

1 as none so rich in Rom-e tho.jj 

1 H plate of gold, a heard he had, 

The which his breast all over spradde.U 
Of gold also, withouten fail, 

His mantle was oflarge entayle.** 

Be-set with perrey ft all about. 

Forth right he stretched his finger out, 
Upon the which he had a ring— 


* In fitting these with an English dress, we have derived considerable assistance 
1 ' from the Rev. Charles Swan’s elegant translation of the Gesta. The notes appended 

* to it have also been laid under contribution, 

+ We shall make it our rule to omit the 1 applications.’ 
t Belief. § Called. H Then. 

c * U Spread. ** Cut. ft Pearls. 
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To see it, was a rich-e tiling, 

A tine carbuncle for the nones,* 

"Most precious of all stones. 

And fell that time in Rom-e thus, 

There was a clerk, one Lucius, 

A courtier, a famous man; 

Of every witf somewhat he can, 
Out-take X that him lacketh rule, 

His own estate to guide and rule; 

How so it stood of his speaking, 

He was not wise in his doing; 

But every riot-e at last 

Must need-e* fall, and may not last. 

After the need of his desert, 

So fell this clerk-e in poverte, 

And wist not how for to rise, 

I le cast his wit-ear here and there, 

He looketh nigh, he looketh far, 

Fell on a tira-e that he come 
Into the temple, and heed nome § 
Where that the god Apollo stood; 

II saw the riches, and the good ;|| 

And thought he wold-e by some way, 
The treasure pick and steal away. 

And thereupon so slily wrought, 

That his purpose about he brought. 
And went away unaperceived : 

Thus hath the man his god deceived— 
i lis ring, his mantle, and his beard, 

As he which nothing was afeard, 

A'»I privily with him he bare; 

And when the wardens were aware 
Ol that their god despoiled was, 

They thought it w as a wondrous case, 
llow that a man for any w eal 
Durst in so holy plac-e steal, 

And nam-e-Iy, so great a thing ! 
r his tale cam-e unto the kiug, 

And was i hrough spoken over-all. 

But for to know in special, 

What manner man hatb done the deed, 
They soughten help upon the need, 
And rnaden calculation, 

\\ hereof by demonstration 

The man w as fount Le with the good. 

In judgment, and when he stood, 

The king hath asked of him thus :— 

‘ Say, thou unselyf Lucius, 

Why hast thou done this sacrilege V 


* My lord, if I the cause allege,* 

(Quoth he again) * me-thinketh tins, 

That I have done nothing amiss. 

Three points there be, which I have do, 
Whereof the first -e point stands so, 

That I the ring have ta'en away. 

Unto this point this will J say,— 

W r hen i the god beheld about, 

I saw' how he his hand stretched out. 

And proffered me the ring to yere 
And I, which wold-e gladly live 
Out of povSrte thro’ his largess, 

It underfang, fi' so that I guess ; 

And therefore am I nought to wlte.+i 

And, overmore, 1 will me ’quit,§§ 

Of gold that 1 the mantle took : 

Gold in liis kind, as saith the book, 

Is heavy both, and cold also ; 

And for that it w r as heavy so, 

Methought it was no garn-e-ment $§ 

Unto the god convenient, 

To clothen him the summer tide sflf 
I thought upon that other side, 

! low f gold is cold, and such a cloth 
By reason ought- e to be lothe*** 

In winter tim-e for the chiel. 

And thus thinking thought- es fele,fft 
As 1 mine eye about-e cast, 

His larg-e beard -e then at last 
I saw'; and thought anon therefore 
llow that his fattier him before, 

Which stood upon the sam-e place, 

Was beardless, with a young ly face. 

And in such wise, us ye have heard, 

I took away the son-nes beard, 

For that his father had-e none, 

To make him like ; and hereupon 
I ask for to be excused.’ . 

Confessio Amantis. • 

The poem from which we have 
made this long extract is indebted to 
the Gesta in many other places, but 
we must hasten on to a legend which 
Spenser has worked into the second 
hook of the Faerie Queene . Our 
readers will readily recognize, in the 
following tale, Sir Guyon’s tempta¬ 
tion in the * House of Kichesse.’ 


No. II. Memento Mori. 


In the city' of Rome stood an 
image, on the middle finger of the 
right-hand of which was traced, 
1 Strike here V Many wondered 
v. hat the inscription meant, but no 
one had discovered its signification, 
when a learned clerk, hearing of the 
image, came to examine it. 1 le 
noticing the shadow that the sun¬ 
light made it cast, took a spade and 


began to dig where the shade of the 
finger fell. He soon came upon a 
flight of stairs, which led down into 
a cave. Descending these steps, he 
entered the hall of a princely palace, 
in which there were a number of 
men seated at table. They were all 
attired in the most costly fabrics of 
the loom, but not a sound escaped 
their lips. In one corner of the 


* Purpose. ' r Knowledge. X Except. § Took. II Goods, 

f Foolish. ** Give. ft Accepted, +J Blame. §§ Acquit. 

I,] Garment. ^ Time. *** Warm. fft Many. 
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apartment he observed a bright car¬ 
buncle, gleaming like a little sun. 
Opposite, and aiming at it, stood an 
arclier, on whose brow was written, 
‘I am what 1 am : my arrow is in¬ 
evitable; yon stone of light cannot 
escape its stroke.’ The clerk, amazed 
at what he saw, entered the bed¬ 
chamber, where he found lovely 
ladies clad in purple, but all as silent 
as the grave. He next went to the 
stables, and admired the magnificent 
horses tethered in their stalls; he 
touched them — they were stone! 
1 Ee visited in succession every build¬ 
ing in this strange domain, and 
having feasted his eyes on all their 
various riches, returned to the hall, 
purposing to effect a precipitate re¬ 
treat, for a feeling of awe began to 
creep over him. 4 I have seen won¬ 


ders to-day,’ said he to himself, * but 
should 1 tell them to my friends, 
they will all say that I have been 
dreaming, unless 1 take back some¬ 
thing solid to convince them that I 
have been in a land of realities.' 
Whilst he was thus soliloquizing, he 
cast his eyes upon a table covered 
with golden cups. He put forth his 
hand and took a goblet, but had no 
sooner placed it in bis bosom than 
the archer struck the carbuncle with 
his arrow, and shivered it into a 
thousand fragments. The whole 
building instantly was filled with 
Egyptian darkness, and the hapless 
clerk sought in vain for some mode 
of egress. After having long wan¬ 
dered in the gloom of its labyrinthine 
passages he died a wretched death. 


Xo. III. Words are Wind. 


Shakspeare, as we have hinted 
above, was a great filcher from the 
Gesta , but we have only room here 
to give the original of his King Lear , 
with a few other selections illus¬ 
trating detached portions of his plays. 

The wise Emperor Theodosius had 
three daughters. Wishing to dis¬ 
cover which of them loved him best, 
he said to the first,— 4 How much do 
you love me?’ ‘ More than myself,’ 
was the reply. Pleased with her 
affection, he gave her in marriage to 
a mighty king. Then he came to 
the second, and asked her how much 
she loved him? ‘As much as I do 
myself.' she answered. The emperor 
married her to a duke. Afterwards, 
he inquired of his third daughter,— 
4 And how much do you love me T 
4 As much as you deserve, and no 
more,’ w r as her somewhat pert re¬ 
sponse. Her father thought an earl 
was good enough for her. Some 
time after this the emperor was 
beaten in battle by the King of 
Egypt, and driven from the land he 
had long ruled so wisely. In his 
distress lie naturally thought of his 
affectionate first-born; and, writing 
an epistle to her with bis own hand, 
entreated her, in most pathetic words, 
to succour him. Her husband was 
willing to assist his father-in-law to 
the utmost of his power; but the un¬ 
natural daughter declared, that five 
knights only should be sent him, to 
remain with bun until he could re¬ 


gain his crown. Theodosius was 
heavy of heart when he saw but five 
horsemen riding towards him, in¬ 
stead of the countless spears that he 
had hoped soon to see bristling on 
the horizon; but he concealed his 
emotion, and wrote off for aid to his 
second daughter. She was willing 
to find him food and clothing fitting 
for his rank, during the continuance 
of his misfortune; but would not 
suffer her 4 doughty duke’ to lead an 
army into the field in Ins behalf. 
The emperor, almost in despair, ap¬ 
plied, last of all, to his third daugh¬ 
ter ; and she, shedding full floods of 
tears when she heard of her father’s 
melancholy circumstances, prevailed 
upon her lord to raise a valiant host, 
by means of which Theodosius was 
quickly enabled to resume the im¬ 
perial purple. Grieved that he had 
given her credit for so little affection, 
when, as he had found, it was the 
ruling passion of her heart, he willed 
his sceptre to his loving child. 

We shall now endeavour to prove 
that the Swan of Avon could occa¬ 
sionally condescend to assume the 
character of a mocking - bird in 
thoughts as well as plots, by giving 
a brace or two of what we think our 
readers will admit to be very pa¬ 
rallel passages:— 

The mercy of a king is like refreshing 
dew, gently falling on the summer grass. 
—The Three Monarchs. 

TIip mmlitv of merev is not strained: 
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It droppeth, as the gentle rain from hea¬ 
ven, 

X~pon the place beneath. 

Merchant of Venice* 

He is like a hanging apple. The sur¬ 
face is fair, but there is a wasting worm 
at work within ; and it soon falls to tiie 
ground, rotten at the core. — Hitman 
Life . 

An evil soul, producing holy witness, 

Is like a villain with a smiling cheek ; 

A goodly apple, rotten at the heart. 

Merchant of Venice. 

The prince who is gentle as a lamb in 
war, but fierce as a tiger in peace, is un¬ 
worthy of regard.— Reconciliation . 

In peace, there's nothing so becomes a 
man 

As modest stillness and humility : 

But when the blast of war blows in our 
ears, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger. 

Henry V . 

In the Game of Shari, the sub¬ 
joined abominable libel on woman 
occurs :— Casta est quam nemo roga - 
r it. We are aware that we ought 
to beg pardon of the ladies for echo¬ 
ing such a slur on the softer sex, 
even in Latin; but if any of our fair 

Xo. IV. 4 His Wats 

Once upon a time there lived a 
hermit, who in a solitary cell passed 
night and day in the service of his 
God. Xot far from his retreat a 
humble shepherd tended his flock. 
Happening one day to fall into a 
deep slumber, a robber carried off 
bis sheep. The owner of them, turn¬ 
ing a deaf ear to the excuses of his 
servant, ordered him to be put to 
death for his negligence,—a proceed¬ 
ing which gave great offence to the 
hermit. 1 Oh, Heaven V he exclaim¬ 
ed, * the innocent suffers for the 
guilty, and yet is unavenged by i lod! 
I will quit His service, and enter the 
giddy world once more.* He accord¬ 
ingly left his hermitage ; but the 
Almighty willed that he should not 
be lost, and an angel, in the form of 
man, was sent to bear him company. 
Having made each other's acquaint¬ 
ance, they walked on together to¬ 
wards a crowded city. They entered 
it at night-fail, and entreated shelter 
at the house of a most noble captain. 
He took them in, gave them a sump¬ 
tuous supper, and then conducted 
them to a bed-chamber decorated in 


readers should feel inclined to take 
umbrage at it, we hope they will 
permit us to remind them that it is 
the silly slander of a melancholy old 
monk, who, being moped to death 
by his single wretchedness, maligned 
—like the fox in the fable—what he 
could not obtain. Congreve, in Love 
for Love , adopts the saying we have 
quoted, but makes man come in for 
a share of his satire:— 

A nympli and a swain to Apollo once 
prayed ; 

The swain had been jilted, the nymph 
been betrayed : 

Their intent was to trv, if his oracle 
knew 

E'er a nymph that was chaste, or a 
swain that was true. 

Apollo was mute, and had like to've 
been posed, 

But sagely at length he this secret dis¬ 
closed : 

He alone won’t betray in whom none . 
will confide ; 

And the nymph may be chaste, that has 
never been tried 1 

Xo one needs to be told of what 
elegant poem the following story is 
the groundwork:— 

ARE NOT AS OUR WAYS.* 

the highest style of art. In the mid¬ 
dle of the night the angel rose, and, 
going stealthily to an adjoining 
apartment, strangled their enter¬ 
tainers only child, who was sleeping 
in his cradle there. The hermit 
was horror-struck, but durst not re¬ 
prove his murderous companion, 
who, though in human form, exer¬ 
cised over him the influence ol a 
superior being. In the morning they 
arose, and went on to another city, 
where they were hospitably treated 
by one of the principal inhabitants. 
This person possessed, and greatly 
prized, a massive golden cup : in the 
night the angel stole it. Again the 
hermit held his peace through 'ear. 
On the morrow they continued tlieir 
journey, and having met a pilgrim 
on a bridge, the angel requested him 
to become their guide. He con¬ 
sented, but had not gone many yards 
with them, before the angel seized 
him by the shoulders, and hurled 
him into the stream below. The 
hermit now came to the conclusion 
that his companion was the devil, 
and longed for an opportunity of 
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caving him secretly. As the vesper 
bell was ringing they reached a third 
city, and again sought shelter; but 
the burgess to whom they applied 
was a churl, and would not admit 
them into his house, lie said, 
however, that if they i; ked, they 
might sleep in his pigsty. Not being 
able to procure a better lodging, 
they did so; and in the morning 
their surly host received as his re¬ 
muneration the purloined goblet. 
The hermit now thought the angel 
was a madman, and told him they 
must part. 

‘Not until i have explained my 
conduct,’ said the angel. 1 Listen, 
and then go thy way. 1 have been 
sent to unfold to thee the mysteries 
of Providence. When thou wast in 
thine hermitage, the owner of a flock 
unjustly put his slave to death, and 
by so doing moved thy wrath; but 
the shepherd, being the victim of 
ignorance and precipitate anger, will 
enjoy eternal bliss, whilst the master 
w ll not enter heaven until he has 
been tormented by remorse on earth, 
and purified by fire in purgatory. I 
strangled the child of our first host, 
because, before his son’s birth, he 
performed many works of mercy, but 
afterwards grew covetous in order to 
enrich his heir. God, in His love, 


is sometimes forced to chasten, and 
beneath the tears of the sorrowing 
arent his piety will spring again. 
| stole the enp of our second host, 
because, when the wine smiled 
brightly in it, it tempted him to sin. 
I cast the pilgrim into the water, be¬ 
cause God willed to reward his for¬ 
mer faith with everlasting happiness, 
but knew that, if he lingered any 
longer here below, lie would be 
guilty of a mortal sin. And, lastly. 
I repaid the niggard hospitality of 
our third host with such a bounteous 
boon, to teach him for the future 
to be more generous. Henceforth, 
therefore, put a seal upon thy pre- 
sumptuouslips, and coudeinn not the 
Ail-wise in thy mole-eyed folly.’ The 
hermit, hearing this, fell at the an¬ 
gel's feet, and pleaded earnestly for 
pardon. He received it, and returned 
to his hermitage, where he lived for 
many years, a pattern of humility 
and faith, and at length sweetly fell 
asleep in Christ. 

The next of our ecloge has been 
moulded by the plastic hand of ge¬ 
nius into many forms. Perhaps the 
best known of these is the ballad of 
lleth-Gelert, iu which Mr. Spencer 
has told the legend, as localized in 
Wales, in a very touching manner. 



No. V. Ijl faut quelquefois tenir la Main. 


UU V 


npAon 

uovob 



The knight Folliculus was exceed¬ 
ingly fond of his infant son, and also 
of his falcon and his hound, i t hap¬ 
pened one day that he went out to a 
tournament, to which, without his 
knowledge, his wife and servants too 
went afterwards, leaving the babe in 
his cot, the greyhound lying in the 
rushes underneath it, and the falcon 
on his perch above. A serpent that 
lived in a hole near the castle of 
Folliculus, thinking from the un¬ 
usual silence that it must be deserted, 
crept out of its retreat and entered 
the hold, hoping to find some food. 
Seeing the child it would have de¬ 
voured him, had not the falcon flut¬ 
tered its wings until it awoke the 
do", which, after a desperate conflict, 
ki led the wily intruder, and then, 
almost fainting through loss ofblood, 
lay down at the foot of the cradle, 


that in the melee had been over¬ 
thrown. The knight, on his return 
home, seeing the jaws of his grey¬ 
hound red with gore, and not being 
able at first to find his child, thought 
that the dog had destroyed him; 
and, frantic with fury, plunged his 
sword into its faithful heart. Then, 
hearing a cry, he lifted up the cradle- 
coverlet, and saw his rosy boy just 
waking from a happy dream, whilst 
the huge coils of the dead serpent 
shewed the peril he had so narrowly 
escaped, and the injustice that his 
father had so hastily committed. 
The knight, detesting himself for his 
cruel deed, abandoned the profession 
of arms, broke his lance into three 
pieces, and went on a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, where, after a few 
years, he died in peace. 
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No. VI. A Mksshnger of Mercy. 


The Emperor Menelay made a 
decree, that if any guiltless captive 
could escape from his bonds and reach 
the imperial palace, he should be 
protected from his oppressors. Soon 
after the promulgation of the law, a 
knight was wrongfully accused, and 
cast into a dark dungeon. f 'he light 
of his eyes was dimmed when he was 
thus cut off from the company of 
his brethren ; but one mild summer 
mom, a nightingale came in through 
the little window of his cell, and 
sang so sweetly that he almost forgot 
he was deprived of liberty. As the 
knight treated his minstrel very ten¬ 
derly, she flew into his bosom daily 
to cheer him with her song. One 
day he said to her, 4 My darling 
bird, I have given thee many a 
dainty, wilt not thou shew me a 
kindness in retiirn ? Like to myself, 
a creature of the mighty God, oh, 
help me in my need !* When the 
bird heard this, she flew forth from 
his bosom, and after having remained 
away from him for three days re¬ 
turned, bringing in her mouth a pre¬ 
cious stone. Having dropped it in 
his hand, she again took flight. The 
knight wondered at the strange con¬ 
duct o! his songster, but happening 
to touch his letters with the stone 
that she had given him, they instantly 
fell off. He then arose, and touched 
the doors of his prison: they opened. 
He rushed forth into the fresh, free 
air, and ran rapidly towards the 
emperor’s palace. Here he was joy¬ 
fully received, and his innocence 
being satisfactorily established, his 
persecutor was sentenced to perpetual 
banishment. 

This pretty little tale very pro¬ 
bably suggested those beautiful lines 
in the Prisoner of Chillon ;— 

A light broke in upon my brain, — 

It was the carol of a bird ; 

It ceased, and then it came again, 

The sweetest song ear ever heard, 

And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Ran over with the glad surprise, 


And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery : 

_ V 

Hut then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track, 

I saw the dungeon w alls and door 
Close slowly round me as before, 

I saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it before had done. 

But through the crevice where it came 
That bird was perch’d, as fond and 
tame, 

And tamer than upon the tree ; 

A lovely bird with azure wings, 

And song that said a thousand things, 
And seem’d to say them all for me ! 

I never saw its like before, 

I ne’er shall see its likeness more : 

It seem’d like me to want a mate, 

But was not half so desolate, 

And it was come to love me when 
None lived to love me so again, 

And cheering from my dungeon's brink. 
Had brought me back to feel and think, 
1 know not if it late were free, 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 
But knowing well captivity, 

Sweet bird ! i could not wish for thine. 
Or if it were, in winged guise, 

A visitant from Paradise ; 

For—Heaven forgive that thought [ the 
while, 

Which made me both to weep and smile ; 
I sometimes deem'd that it might be 
My brother’s soul come down to me ; 
But then at last away it flew. 

And then ’twas mortal—well I knew, 
For he would never thus have flown, 

And left me twice so doubly lone,— 
Lone—as the corse within its shroud, 
Lone—us a solitary cloud, 

A single cloud on a sunny day. 

While all the rest of heaven is clear, 

A frown upon the atmosphere, 

That hath no business to appear 

When skies are blue, and earth is gay. 

Our readers are convinced by this 
time, we should imagine, that many 
a thread in the mantle of the English 
A '[use originally figured in the party- 
coloured pallium of the Gesta * We 
shall conclude our article with a 
couple of anecdotes, which, though 
unconnected with our literature, we 
think will amuse by their piquancy. 


* N.B. Our samples are literally samples. We have not raked up a few 
instances of plagiarism, but out of very many deeds of plunder have exposed some of 
the most barefaced. 4 
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No. VII. An Artful Dodge. 


A certain soldier suspected his wife 
of having transferred her affections 
from himself to another; but not 
being able to prove the fact, he re¬ 
quested a cunning clerk to assist him 
in demonstrating his lady’s infidelity. 
The clerk consented, on condition of 
being allowed to converse with the 
fair frail one. Alter having chat¬ 
tered on a variety of indifferent topics 
for some time, he took her hand, and 
pressed his finger on her puisc, at 
the same time mentioning in a care¬ 
less tone the name of the person 
whom she was presumed to love. 


The lady’s blood, at that sweet sound, 
rushed through her veins like a 
swollen stream; but when her hus¬ 
band became the theme of their dis¬ 
course, it resumed its usual tranquil 
flow. The clerk communicated the 
result of his experiment to the bam¬ 
boozled Benedick; but whether the 
affair furnished employment to the 
‘gentlemen of the long robe,’ as the 
newspapers say, or whether the sol¬ 
dier did by bis own act abate the 
nuisance that had marred his peace, 
wc are not informed. 


No. VIII. < >BSEQUIUM amigos, veritas odium farit. 


A lady, during the absence of her 
lord, received a visit from her gallant. 
One of her handmaidens understood 
the language of birds, and a cock 
crowing at midnight, the faithless 
spouse inquired the meaning of his 
chant. * He says, * 1 replied the maiden, 
‘ that you arc grossly injuring your 
husband.’ * Kill that cock instantly,’ 
said the lady. Soon after another 
cock began to crow, and his notes 


being interpreted to signify that his 
companion had died for revealing the 
truth, he shared his fate. Last of 
all a third cock crew. 4 And what 
does he say ?’ asked the lady. 4 1 lear 
and see all, but say nothing if you 
would live in peace.’ 4 Oil, don't "kill 
him! * retorted she. 

hectares, scrip simus,—plaudite aut 

tacete ! 


BENEATH THE WAYSIDE TREE. 


JjENEATH the wayside tree 
A pale one sat and sang her tale :— 

4 The gorse upon the common blooms, the clover on the lea; 

That love should bud and fail! 

- * m 

4 1 had a lover true. 

But now he’s gone far, far away; 

And the new things have grown old, and from the old things have sprung new. 

Since last he came this way.’ 

‘ Let the new things grow old, 

From old things let new spring again! 

True love is neither new' nor old, one ever,—for, behold! 

I love thee now as then !’ 

Ilis frame was no more young, 

"Wrinkled his brow, his hair grown grey; 

Yet round him not less tenderly her arras the pale one flung; 

And life for both once more was Alay. 


Ivan X. 
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HOME AFFAIRS. 


THE COURT. 

IIE domestic history of the last 
month embraces few topics re¬ 
quiring elaborate investigation. The 
Court has resided quietly at Bal¬ 
moral, where her Majesty, by the 
gentleness of her demeanour, inspires 
all classes with affection, while his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert is 
gathering golden opinions on the 
grouse-hill and in the deer-forest. 
A ball given by the royal pair in 
honour of the prince’s birth-day 
went off with rare eclat . The Queen 
and her consort have shewn them¬ 
selves with commendable regularity, 
as each Sabbath came round, in the 
parish church, and listened—not, we 
suspect, without an occasional yawn 
—to the flowers of Presbyterian elo¬ 
quence which were there scattered 
round them. Perhaps this latter 
proceeding may be right; but there 
are many honest—and these by no 
means bigoted—members o: f that 
Church of which her M ajesty is the 
supreme head upon earth, who think 
otherwise ; and we confess, that had 
one of her domestic chaplains at¬ 
tended her in her Highland retreat 
the arrangement would have been 
at least as satisfactory. However, 
her Majesty's right to judge tor her¬ 
self iu such matters is nowhere dis¬ 
puted; indeed it may be doubted 
w hether, in these days of liberality, 
her attendance at high mass would 
provoke a murmur from any influ¬ 
ential portion of her subjects. 


THE HARVEST. 

The harvest has been wel 1 got in 
throughout the southern counties of 
England; and the yield is generally 
above an average. In the North 
some apprehensions were entertained 
in consequence of the heavy rains 
VOL. XL. no. ccxxxvm. 


which fell at a critical moment. But 
these have since passed away, and 
for Scotland the crops are secured. 
Neither the farmer nor the landlord 
will, however, derive much personal 
advantage from the bounty of Pro¬ 
vidence towards us. Never were our 
ports so crowded as they are now 
with provision ships; and the con¬ 
sequence is that wheat, and indeed 
every other article of agricultural 
produce, has fallen in value to an 
extent which Mr. Cobden himself 
never ventured to anticipate. Trade, 
on the other hand, is decidedly re¬ 
viving. In Lancashire few mills 
stand idle, and the extent of demand 
may be guessed at from the fact, 
that in various places the operatives 
have struck for an increase of wages, 
and carried their point. One branch 
of commerce is, indeed, in a de¬ 
pressed state. The Birmingham and 
Sheffield people complain grievously $ 
and the root of the evil seems to >e 
so bedded in the soil, that slender 
hopes of withdrawing it by any 
amount of personal exertion can be 
entertained. Nor are the leading 
men among them free from blame in 
regard to this matter; their com¬ 
mand of the general market was at 
one time so complete, that some of 
them were tempted to abuse their 
power, and a reaction unavoidably 
foi lowed. We have heard of houses 
which supplied to order wrought- 
iron and steel goods of such inferior 
quality, that their correspondents in 
New York at last refused to have 
any further dealings with them; and 
now, though British iron finds a 
ready sale in most places, both in 
America and in Europe, the Ame¬ 
ricans purchase the metal only that 
they may work it up for themselves. 
The Germans, too, nave made great 
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strides in the fabrication of all arti¬ 
cles of cutlery. 1 hey are formidable 
rivals to our best firms, and throw 
inferior bouses quite out of the trade. 


THE SHIPP INK INTEREST. 

The time has not yet come far 
deciding how the Last change in the 
Navigation Laws is to operate. In 
Liverpool complaints are uttered, 
more distressingly than ever. In 
the North oi England, and in Scot¬ 
land, neither the shipbuilder nor 
the shipowner appears to be suffer¬ 
ing. On the condition of the seamen 
themselves, likewise, the new order 
of things seems to effect little change. 
Good men are readily hired, though 
not at reduced wages; and bad men 
we can well spare, whether they be¬ 
take themselves to the other side of 
the Atlantic or seek employment in 
the seaports of Continental Europe. 
It must not. however, be assumed 
from alt this, that the abandonment 
of a policy which for two hundred 
years kept England at the head of 
the maritime nations was a wise act. 
Europe is still prostrate from the 
effects of the madness which fell 
upon her in 1848. America has not 
had time sufficiently to improve the 
advantages which we offer to her; 
but she is getting rapidly a-head. 
She bids fair ere long to monopolize 
the steam communication between 
the eastern and western hemispheres, 
and her mercantile marine cannot 
fail to enlarge itself in proportion. 
On the whole, therefore, we are 
constrained still to look back upon 
the great measure of the bygone 
session with astonishment. It seems 
to have been one of the most gra¬ 
tuitous sacrifices to abstract princi¬ 
ple of which history makes mention; 
and we shall be glad to find that 
the future does not bring with it 
grounds for a sadder feeling. 


TIIE REVENUE. 

The official returns for the last 
half year shew some improvement 
in the state of the public finances. 
The excess of the revenue over the 
corresponding period of last year 
falls little short of a million; and 
the ministers and their supporters of 
the press are, oi course, loud in their 
shouts of triumph. Unfortunately, 
however, a closer investigation shews 
that the increased revenue is not 


derived from sources which indicate 
a steady advance in national pro¬ 
sperity. The income-tax, for exam¬ 
ple, shews no improvement, but the 
reverse. It has fallen off to an ex¬ 
tent proportionate to the loss of 
twenty or thirty millions of capital; 
and the excise exhibits a balance on 
the wrong side. In the assessed taxe- 
the diminution is still more alarm¬ 
ing ; indeed it is only from the cus¬ 
toms, stamps, and post-office, that 
satisfactory returns come in. Nor 
can we discover mucl; ground of 
gratulatiou in the thought, that in 
proportion to the productiveness of 
custom duties must be the growth 
of our foreign trade. Undoubtedly 
the calculation by tonnage, of im¬ 
ports and exports, reads well. But 
when we come to inquire into par¬ 
ticulars, it appears that the greater 
proportion of the vessels which swell 
the list of arrivals from abroad 
carry into our harbours loads of 
foreign grain ; and that they seldom 
take back with them anything in 
exchange except coal, or iron, or 
raw material of some sort or another, 
or machinery. Our best marts tor 
the cotton and woollen weav er seem 
to be this year as they have always 
been—India, China, South America, 
our own colonies, and Spain, with 
whom we deal through her contra- 
bandistas. Thread, and other haJt- 
wrought goods, even Germany takes 
from us largely. But, except for the 
finest articles, there is no more de¬ 
mand in any of the European mar¬ 
kets now than there was five years 
ago. Still the manufacturers seem 
to be busy ; though the profits which 
they realize are, we believe, so tri¬ 
fling, that only they themselves can 
pretend to say how the thing an¬ 
swers. 


PARTY POLITICS. 

Mr. Disraeli has begun a new 
agitation, and has not, according to 
our view of things, been well advised 
in doing so. In the first place, we 
are satisfied that the strength of the 
Conservative party is to sit still; 
for if they be right in the opinions 
which they hold, time and the na¬ 
tural course of events will fight their 
battle for them. In the next place, 
we cannot recognize as commonly 
just the demand which their leader 
urges them to make; and the slightest 
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deviation on their parts from the 
strict line o 'justice must be fatal to 
them. What does Mr. Disraeli mean 
by an equalization of the land-tax ? 
The ine<qualities perceptible in the 
payment of that impost are the fair 
results of arrangements entered into 
with the Government. During the 
pressure of the late war, when ready 
money was wanted, the minister in¬ 
vited the proprietors of the soil to 
redeem the land-tax. Many of them 
acceded to the proposal, and re¬ 
deemed it, at a large sacrifice to 
themselves. Does Mr. Disraeli wish 
to annul these bargains ? lie might 
as reasonably take Gobbet ts sponge 
and wipe out the national debt at 
once. And then, can any substantial 
good to his constituents arise from 
the redistribution of this tax over the 
community at large according to a 
new ratio ? If he succeed in getting 
all the cities and towns of the em¬ 
pire into his net, the sum which he 
can hope honestly to realize from 
them will not diminish the burthen 
to the agriculturists in the smallest 
degree. For he can levy a land-tax 
only upon land ; and the acreage of 
Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, and 
Leeds, all put together, would hardly 
come up to that of one of the least 
extensive of the Duke of Newcastle’s 
principal estates. Mr. Disraeli has 
been unfortunate in this last move. 
Indeed, the entire scheme of agitation 
is a mistaken one, as regards his 
party, the heads of which are just as 
much out of piace in Drury Lane, 
as the leaders and emissaries of Anti- 
Corn-Law Leagues and Peace Asso¬ 
ciations are in their proper position 
when they masquerade it on the 
stage of Covent Garden. 

While the Protectionists are thus 
damaging their own cause by imi¬ 
tating the tactics of their opponents, 
these last appear to have fallen into 
a state of lethargy, — either not 
knowing where to find a real griev¬ 
ance to pounce upon, or being at a 
loss as to the best manner of pressing 
it. The agitation (’or an extended 
su ' rage has led to no results. Mr. 
Hume’s meeting on the subject was 
a failure; and Mr. Cobden—as some 
say, because his influence is on the 
wane elsewhere, or, as others assert, 
because the hopelessness of the scheme 
offers especial attractions to his am¬ 
bition—seems more disposed to advo¬ 


cate the great idea of national arbi¬ 
tration abroad than to speak in 
favour of retrenchment, or any other 
popular measure, at home. ! he 
Whigs, relieved by all this from the 
tear of immediate change, are con¬ 
tent to let things take their course 
and to be quiet. Rumours are, in¬ 
deed, afloat o measures in prepara¬ 
tion, from which large savings, with 
increased benefit to the public ser¬ 
vice, shall arise. But the Whigs 
have long been famous for the skill 
with which, during the recess, they 
create a prestige which the meeting 
of parliament never fails to destroy; 
and arguing from the past to tlic 
future, we confess that we look for 
no better result now than has oc¬ 
curred heretofore. Ten years ago 
the W higs pledged themselves by a 
printed Report, to which the names 
of all the leading men in the present 
cabinet are attached, to set aside the 
Board of Ordnance, and amalgamate 
the Artillery and Engineer orps 
with the rest of the army. They 
have not yet done so; and though 
the death of Mr. By ham, late se¬ 
cretary to the Board of Ordnance, 
gave them just a good opportunity 
of carrying out the Report, we do 
not understand that they have 
made a single move in the right 
direction. And so it is throughout 
their schemes for ameliorating the 
condition of Ireland; for improving 
the domestic, and therefore the moral, 
state of the army ; for reforming 
abuses in the Church, in the Law- 
courts, and in the management of 
county-funds for consolidating the 
machinery by which the taxes arc 
collected, and public accounts kept 
and audited; all end where they 
began—in words. No real Whig 
ever sacrificed a morsel of patronage 
so long as he could retain it. We 
shall have neither retrenchment nor 
practical reform till the Queen 
changes her ministers. Yet these 
gentlemen are for the present safe, 
because both Protectionists and 
Radicals play their game for them. 


THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

There is an end for the present— 
w T e might almost have said, tor ever— 
to the Repeal movement in the 
sister island; and on the whole the 
condition of that portion of the 
empire is, in a political point of view, 
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improved from what it was this time 
last year. Still they who imagine 
that Ireland is settling down into the 
state of Vorkshire deceive them¬ 
selves. The hope, perhaps the de¬ 
sire, to see a native parliament in 
College Green has died out. But 
the evil humours, which found vent 
in clamoring and threatening for a 
visionary benefit, are not evaporated. 
On the contrary, they have become 
more virulent than ever; and they 
vent themselves in the perpetration 
of acts which indicate the total ab¬ 
sence of moral sense from the masses 
which are guilty of them. A war 
has been got up against the payment 
o 'rents, which, i! not checked, must 
end in the destruction o:t all the 
rights of property. It is not here 
and there only, but everywhere, that 
tenants positively refuse to pay a 
farthing for their farms, and set the 
landlords at defiance. Unfortu¬ 
nately, too, they have managed to 
make the labouring classes partici¬ 
pators in their crime. These poor 
people (who, by the way, bear the 
class which thus abuses them no good 
will) are hired to cut down and re¬ 
move tine crops, so as to anticipate 
all hazard of distraint; after which 
the tenants usually pack up their 
goods and go off to America. The 
day chosen for this righteous work 
is Sunday. As soon as it is dark on 
Saturday night a hundred or two of 
reapers set to work, and before one 
o’clock on Sunday morning the whole 
farm is cleared. It is to no purpose 
that the police exert themselves, or 
that the troops are harassed. A flaw 
in the Act, which the keen eye of 
an Irish tenant is prompt to detect, 
enables the disaffected to set both 
police and soldiery at defiance. And 
the worst of it is, that the demoral¬ 
izing example spreads downwards. 
With all their faults, the Irish used 
to be an honest people. They are 
fast losing all sense of the meaning 
of that term : a means of arresting 
the downward progress seems to be 
wanting. 

Meanwhile, it is due to Lord Cla¬ 
rendon to state, that lie is neither 
blind to the evil which overspreads 
the land, nor remiss in seeking to 
devise remedies for it. His Agricul¬ 
tural Association, in spite of many 
discouraging circumstances, holds the 
tenor of its way, and works well. 


His model-farm will soon be in full 
operation, and already the science 
which it is the object of that insti¬ 
tution to cultivate is shewing itself 
in many places. Though vast quan¬ 
tities of land have gone out of cul¬ 
tivation. the tillage of such portions 
as have escaped the malady shews 
steady signs of improvement. About 
Carlow, in the vicinity of Kilkenny 
and Cork, and along the courses of 
the Blackwater and the Suir, fields 
may now be seen as well drained 
and dressed as any in Kent or Essex. 
There is, therefore, good ground of 
hope, that when the property in the 
soil has changed hands, as change it 
must to a large extent, and the pre¬ 
sent race of ignorant and dishonest 
occupants is cleared out, Ireland will 
become what Nature intended her 
to be— the granary of Great Britain. 
For the present, however, she is in a 
state of transition ; and there is no 
denying that, both in a moral and a 
physical point of view, it is a wretched 
one. Twenty years will do much 
for her; but they must be years of 
good, and therefore of strong, 
government. 


THE STATE OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

It may be truly said that we only 
began to know what cholera is 
when the month of September set in. 
Its ravages have since been terrible. 
Three thousand deaths per week in 
London, with very nearly half that 
amount in Dublin, and a proportion¬ 
ate mortality in other great towns 
tell such a tale as has not been heard 
in England since the era of the great 
plague. Nor are its ravages confined, 
as in previous years, to the poor, the 
sickly, and the ill-fed. Men and 
women, 4 faring sumptuously every 
day,’ are attacked by it and carried 
off, among whom must be numbered 
one or two members whom society 
could ill afford to lose. In Dr. 
Cooke Taylor the republic of letters 
has lost a brilliant ornament, and we 
a highly valued and able contributor. 
The heads of the Church have, of 
their own accord, appealed to the 
people on the occasion, and appointed, 
each bishop in his own diocese, a day 
of public humiliation. Surely it 
would have been more becoming, 
supposing the measure to have been 
a judicious one, that the Queen had 
been advised to take the lend in it. 
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The Church, as such, ought to move, 
while the trammels imposed by the 
State prevent her from doing so. This 
cannot be right. 


INDIA AND CHINA. 

The advices from India and China 
are, upon the whole, satisfactory. 
The alarm which at one moment was 
entertained of an approaching rup¬ 
ture with Gholab Singh has died out, 
and both private fetters and public 
newspapers speak o* the continuance 
of peace as certain. Encouraged by 
this prospect, the projectors of the 
great Indian railway have revivified 
their dormant scheme, which bids 
fair to issue in the accomplishment 
of a gigantic undertaking. Nor is it 
possible to calculate the amount of 
advantage that will accrue both to 
India and Great Britain from the 
result. Not only will the resources 
of the mighty continent be developed, 
and its inhabitants weaned from their 
old prejudices by the process of fre¬ 
quent and rapid intercommunion with 
one another, but England will find 
in her own remote empire such a 
storehouse of materials, and such a 
market for her manufactures, as will 
render her, to a large extent, inde¬ 
pendent of the rest of the world. 
And this will tell in her favour even 
beyond the limits of the country with 
which her connexion is so intimate. 
America, when she discovers that we 
know where to look for raw cotton 
independently o her, will be apt to 
wile us back to her stores by accept¬ 
ing our piece-goods in exchange for 
the natural productions of her soil, 
and then we may defy the most skil¬ 
ful of the continental weavers to com¬ 
pete with us anywhere. Meanwhile, 
however, the Chinese, though not 
absolutely hostile, shew little desire 
to draw the relations of amity or 
commerce tighter. The Emperor 
has formally refused to fulfil that 
article in the treaty of peace by which 
he stood pledged to open the gates 
of Canton to Europeans upon a 
certain day. It is sail9 that he dare 
not run so fir counter to the wishes 
of liis people, who let no opportunity 
escape of insulting, and from time to 
time assassinating, British subjects. 
AH this is disagreeable; but as it is 
not our policy to bring on a war, 
and there seems little reason to ap¬ 
prehend that the Emperor will take 


Affairs. 

the initiative, the local government 
acts wisely in affecting to treat these 
deviations from the line of good 
faith as mere errors in judgment. 
At the same time, it may be well to 
strengthen our naval torce in those 
seas. Our next struggle with the 
Chinese empire must terminate more 
decisively than the last, and we defy 
the wit of man to foretell when it 
may commence. 


THE CODON IES. 

The history o'colonial affairs con¬ 
tinues to record little else than 
troubles and reverses. Canada is 
quiet, but it is the stillness of the 
wind before a storm. The loyal 
people can neither forget nor forgive 
the outrages that have been put 
upon them, and seem to be waiting 
for the fit moment to redress their 
grievances for themselves. 11 is said 
that Lord Elgin is about to return 
to England. For his own sake, as 
well as for the sake of the empire, 
we wish that he had done so two 
years ago; for though we acquit him 
of all blame, except a too ready sub¬ 
serviency to the wishes of the Go¬ 
vernment under which he acts, to 
him future annalists will, without 
doubt, attribute the disastrous re¬ 
sults which seem already to be im¬ 
pending. Besides, the return of 
Lord Elgin will do no good, unless 
his successor go out authorized to 
act upon a different principle. All 
that the Canadians ask 'or is, fair- 
play and no favour. Let a dissolu¬ 
tion of parliament take place now, 
and the indifference and mutual 
jealousies which kept the British 
portion of the population quiescent 
on a former occasion will be seen to 
have yielded to a common sense of 
danger. We shall hear no more of 
the pressure of the family circle, 
but, with the war-cry of British 
supremacy on their lips, the brave 
men who saved Canada from rebels at 
home and sympathizers from abroad, 
will give us such a House of Repre¬ 
sentatives as must settle the question 
of responsible government for ever. 
If the Whigs be induced by personal 
pride or wounded vanity to resist 
such a trial as this, they wil 1 have, 
ere long, a sterner battle to fight; 
and when Canada is lost, England 
will know to what party she is in¬ 
debted for the misfortune. 
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A lean while the people at the Cape 
have taken the question of convict 
settlement into their own hands. A 
great meeting of delegates was held, 
which announced to the Governor 
the determination of the colonists to 
hold no communication whatever with 
the new settlers whom her Majesty’s 
Ministers had sent there; and Sir 
Harry Smith, feeling how fruitless 
would be any opposition on his part, 
yielded with a good grace. He told the 
committee which waited upon him that 
it was impossible tor a public officer, 
circumstanced as he was, to disobey 
the instructions which reached him 
from Downing Street. Hut he vir¬ 
tually yielded to their demands. 1 'he 
convicts, among whom Mr. Smith 
O’Brien is said to be numbered, were 

foreign 

HUNGARY AND GERMANY. 

Hungary has submitted to the 
united strength of Russia and Austria. 
The pacification of this country goes 
on apace, and the young Emperor is 
acting with great wisdom; for he 
neither retracts a political promise 
formerly made, nor exercises severity 
in dealing with his prisoners. The 
meeting between him and the King 
o Prussia at Toplitz has given rise 
to a good deal of speculation; but we 
believe that it has had for its object 
only the interchange of personal 
civilities, with which plans for the 
adjustment of the future Constitution 
of Germany have no necessary con¬ 
nexion. Indeed, the Constitution of 
< iermany has settled itself. Prussia, 
Saxony, and Hanover, cannot with¬ 
draw from the position which they 
have taken up, and the North, at 
least, must rally round them. 
Whether Austria and Bavaria will 
come into the arrangement is doubt¬ 
ful, but the chances are that they 
will. The conferences at ’ilnitz, 
Frankfort, and Lay bach, all indicate 
as much; indeed, there is reason to 
believe that plans will be there set¬ 
tled for the general pacification, not 
of Germany alone, but of continental 
Europe. We do not, however, share 
in the alarm which a portion of the 
public press seems desirous to create. 
Neither King nor Ihnperor will, in 
t 1 ese days, plot against the liberties 
of the masses; but Kings and Em¬ 
perors, it they be men of sense, will 


History. October, 1849. I 

not permitted to land. A despatch I 

was transmitted home asking for fur- I 

ther instructions, and now it is under- | 

stood that a steamer has gone out I 

with orders to remove the unfortu] tate 1 

convicts elsewhere. What a blow to I 

the pride of Downing Street! Will I 

a man of Lord Grey’s temperament ft 

bear it ? I 

' )f the West ndies we have no- |j 

thing to report, except the oft-told I 

tale of a constantly increasing era- I! 

barrassment. Some improvement in 
the amount of crops gathered in 
sheds a ray of parting light upon the , 

fall; but the residue of the planters ' 

are doomed men, and feel themselves 
to be so, I 

The rest of the colonies rather ' 

vegetate than thrive. 

AFFAIRS. j 

use their best endeavours to put 
down the revolutionary spirit, the 
ascendancy of which is as little com¬ 
patible with the peace of the subject 
as with the authority of the prince. ' 


ITALY. 

The condition of the French in 
Rome, and, indeed, the whole ques¬ 
tion of the Pope’s restoration, be¬ 
comes more and more difficult of 
settlement every day. It is clear 
that his ! loliness will not be induced 
to act as the French commander re¬ 
quires. It is equally certain that the 
French cannot, without the loss of 
honour, permit him to re-establish, 
in its primitive vigour, a govern¬ 
ment of cardinals. How they are 
to settle their diiTerences no human 1 
being can say. But on one head we 
entertain our own opinion. There 
will be no European war; or if there ! 

be, England, unless forced by cir- ! 

cuinstances yet to arise, may easily 
keep out of it. Lord Palmerston has 
so completely lowered the political 
station of his country, that the powers 
of the Continent are as little likely ' 
to ask our advice as they would be 
to act upon it were it tendered. At I 

the same time it is impossible to deny | 

that the state of Europe is most 
anomalous. There has been nothing 
like it in times past; there are no 
grounds on which to form a reason¬ 
able conjecture in regard to the 
future. 


i 
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T HIE end for which the Peace So¬ 
ciety has been established, indi¬ 
cates very clearl}' the benevolence of 
its founders. They appear, however, 
to have made a great mistake with 
respect to some of the means by which 
they hope to attain the beneficent 
object of their endeavours, viz. peace 
aniong the nations. The passions of 
mankind are, in this nineteenth cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era, the same 
as those which agitated human breasts 
during the first, and will be the same 
to the end of time. There will al¬ 
ways be cupidity, and envy, and hate, 
in nations and in individuals. The 
wrongs that individuals perpetrate 
against each other, nations will also 
be ready reciprocally to commit; and 
the experience of all the past has 
taught us, and the future will confirm 
the lesson, that pear is one great 
element sanctioning the just decrees 
.of men, which cannot at any time 
be laid aside by the legislator or the 
statesman. As society advances from 
barbarism to civilization, violent 
punishments do, indeed, daily de¬ 
crease. But though the force of so¬ 
ciety is not so often or so fiercely 
and openly employed in the more 
civilized as in the more rude and 
uneducated periods of a nation's his¬ 
tory, it yet always exists and remains 
the same. It is ever ready if needed, 
and the violent and mischievous minds 
that are kept in order by the power 
of public opinion, are so because they 
know that resistance is vain. Could 
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they once be induced to believe that 
the power—the physical power—of 
society was not merely quiescent but 
dead, that there was nought to enforce 
the decrees of justice but the bare 
disapprobation of society, all the bad 
passions which now are curbed, and 
which work only in secret and by 
stealth, w’ould at once burst forth 
with a vigour and ferocity more 
dreadful than the general rudeness 
and violence prevalent in* times o’ 
ignorance and barbarism. More 
dreadful because the intelligence and 
skill to work mischief would be 
greater, while the really restraining 
power would, by the supposition, he 
no longer in existence. That which 
is true of the individuals of one so¬ 
ciety as regards each other, is true 
also as respects the various portions 
of mankind called nations in their 
mutual relations one with another. 
We hope, indeed, that an appeal to 
brute force may, as education and 
civilization advance, become less fre¬ 
quent ; but we can never expect to 
see mankind so good and so wise, 
either individually or collectively, as 
to render safe the annihilation of all 
armaments, or the elimination from 
the catalogue of virtues and highly- 
prized endowments of courage and 
military skill. We must be ready 
and able to go to battle, if we desire 
to avoid war. The assertion may 
appear paradoxical, but is, never¬ 
theless, true, that the way to insure 
a long continuance of violence and 
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disturbance is to prove to other na¬ 
tions that we are not only unwilling 
to go to war, but that we are also 
unable, from want of skill and cou¬ 
rage, to wage it successfully it we 
should be forced to fight. 

This we say by way of preface to 
a paper which is intended to be a 
discussion upon a great feat ol’arms; 
a paper written while the din of the 
Peace Society's doings is yet ringing 
in our cars. lie it remarked, that 
the gentlemen of the Peace Society 
are particularly pugnacious — after 
their fashion. They do not admire 
hard knocks, but they deal most 
liberally in hard words. They are 
fond of violent controversy, though 
not fond of fighting ;* they scold, 
but don't stand fire. We expect, 
therefore, that they may be wroth 
with us (and if they be so, they will 
assuredly give vent to their anger in 
no very mild or soothing terras), and 
charge us with contributing, accord¬ 
ing to our ability, to the fostering of 
a military spirit among our country¬ 
men, because we endeavour to ex¬ 
pose the errors and the bad faith of 
a celebrated writer, who has pro¬ 
fessed to relate the story of a great 
deed of arms done by Englishmen, 
We do, indeed, seek to vindicate the 
renown of our heroic countrymen 
who fought the great fight of Trafal¬ 
gar, and who, winning that fight, 
not only earned deathless fame for 
themselves, but safety for their 
country. The Peace Society would 
not have been able to check Napo¬ 
leon, and ward otF from England 
invasion and all the horrors which 
invasion would have brought. The 
victors of Trafalgar did this, how¬ 
ever ; and so long as there are men 
among us who would fight that battle 
once again and with the same result, 
England and (in so far as civilization 
depends upon England's safety) ci¬ 
vilization will be safe. Let the spirit 
of her warriors be dead, let the skill 
of her commanders by sea and by 
land be lost and forgotten, and vain, 


indeed, for her protection would lie 
the puerile efforts and mawkish sen* 
timentaiity of a whole army of peri¬ 
patetic professors of peaceful agita¬ 
tion. The memory of great deeds m 
a part of the true wealth of a people, 
a property that ought to be as jea¬ 
lously guarded as any portion of their 
riches; and they who protect it froaa 
unjust invasion do good service to 
their country, because they thus 
contribute to keep alive, in health 
and vigour, the spirit by which those 
great deeds were originally achieved. 
Believing this to be true philosophy, 
we have determined to bestow a por¬ 
tion of our labours upon a remark¬ 
able portion of a very remarkable 
work,—we mean the continuation of 
his history of the French Revolution 
by M. Thiers, in which wrong is done 
to the victors of Trafalgar. We seek to 
vindicate their renown, and to shew 
that the historian lacks not only good 
faith, but generosity and good feeling, 
when he endeavours to impeach it. 

M. Thiers writes historv as lie 

m 

would a pamphlet, He is always 
thinking of M. Thiers and the porte• 
fcuiUe of a minister. His Histoire db 
Consulat et de l *Empire is an elabo¬ 
rate political paper, and not a history; 
an attempt to win popularity and 
power for the writer by flattering the 
national susceptibilities of his very 
susceptible countrymen, and not what 
a history ought to be,—an honest, 
because an accurate record of those 
events which it proposes to retain in 
the memory of mankind. His theme 
has given him many legitimate oc¬ 
casions for triumphant descriptions of 
the successful valour of French sol¬ 
diers, and the wondrous skill of their 
great chieftain, Napoleon. With 
these, however, he was not content 
but seeks to gather laurels for France 
in fields wherein Victory has not 
hitherto been of her achievement. 

i’here is a point upon which French 
national vanity is peculiarly sore, 
and that is the naval superiority of 
England; and any politician who 


* This, however, is not quite true of all who attend peace-meetings; for we see 
that Lord Dudley Stuart, at Mr. Cobdcn’s late peace and anti-loan meeting, vehe¬ 
mently suggests the propriety of our lending the Turk efficient aid (‘ energetic and 
efficient support,’ are the words), for the end of resisting Russia. Now this means 
war, and nothing else. We are not saying here whether Lord Dudley is right or not, 
but simply adverting to the circumstance in order to shew how impolitic is the common 
talk of these peace-preachers, and how impossible are the means which they pretend 
to adopt. Mr. Cobden said ditto to all Lord Dudley’s warlike threats. 
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wishes easily and certainly to win 
popular favour in France, has only 
to give the nation a reason, or the 
semblance of a reason, for believing 
that this superiority on the part of 
Kngland is a mere pretence, aud 
to prove by the aid of elastic 
figures and hardy assertions, that in 
valour, in seamanship, in naval mili¬ 
tary ski 1, the French are immeasur¬ 
ably our superiors. In the way of, 
and opposed to, this result are certaii i 
inconvenient events, among which two 
shine out with an exceeding lustre,— 
Nble and Trafalgar; victories which 
laced Nelson incontestably at the 
ead of all naval chieftains, and in¬ 
sured for England, even after his 
death, the supremacy of the seas all 
the remaining years of her gigantic 
strife with Napoleon. But M. Thiers, 
not satisfied with placing the hero of 
his historical romance ‘above all 
Greek, above all Roman fame,’ as a 
soldier, and a statesman and legis¬ 
lator, endeavours to prove him supe¬ 
rior to all other men upon the ocean 
also ; and to that end he attempts 
to explain away these two over¬ 
whelming defeats, by shewing that 
Napoleon’s naval policy failed ra¬ 
ther from untoward accidents than 
by reason of the valour or the skill 
of liis opponents. In the narrative of 
M. Thiers, English sailors are always 
beaten by his countrymen when the 
forces approximate even to equality. 
Overwhelming numbers alone give, 
in any case, the victory to the Eng¬ 
lish ; and the Nile and Trafalgar arc 
made to be disasters, not defeats. 

A politician—an unscrupulous po¬ 
litician—striving or popular favour 
by thus falsifying history, and en¬ 
deavouring, by unfair and disparag¬ 
ing glosses, to soothe a wounded na¬ 
tional vanity, exhibits no uncommon, 
though it be a very unedifying 
spectacle; but that one who pretends 
to the character of a philosopher, 
statesman, and historian, should stoop 
to such low arts, is verily a painful 
and humiliating subject of contem¬ 
plation for those who have hitherto 
vainly flattered themselves with the 
belief that in all which belongs to. 


and constitutes true civilization in 
the present age, we surpass all the 
ages that have gone by, and are 
destined to hold out a high example 
even for ages yet to come. Painful, 
wc say, this spectacle is, because it 
proves we fear but too surely that 
the standard of public morality in 
Trance, even as set up by the most 
distinguished of her citizens (and 
France, be it remembered, calls her- 
selt the head of European civiliza¬ 
tion), is a low and debasing standard, 
because it admits as a principle that 
truth may he sacrificed without hesi¬ 
tation or shame even for mere per¬ 
sonal ends; and that to misiead and 
deceive a people is justifiable, when 
such depeption merely leads to per¬ 
sonal aggrandisement. 

This mode of writing history is 
not, however, very satisfactory, nei¬ 
ther can it be supposed to promote 
any really desirable end. The French 
nation cannot derive any benefit from 
being deceived; and no people, we 
should suppose, could better afford 
to acknowledge themselves defeated 
when they really were so than they. 
Their valour is beyond dispute, 
whether at sea or on the land. They 
need no false glosses upon their his¬ 
tory to make succeeding generations 
look with wonder and admiration 
upon the heroic achievements of their 
arms under the guidance of the great 
chief* who so often led them to vic¬ 
tory. They can afford to trust to 
simple truth; and he is not a faithful 
historian, in any sense of the terra— 
he is not a loyal and true friend to the 
peace of France, who seeks to enhance 
the real successes of her warriors by 
attempting to convert their defeats 
into victories, or to exalt their glory 
by unfairly disparaging their oppo¬ 
nents. The attempt, on the contrary, 
seems to throw discredit upon his 
whole history; for had we no evi¬ 
dence beyond that of M. Thiers by 
which to establish Napoleon’s title to 
be deemed a successful general, we 
should hesitate and doubt, simply be¬ 
cause wc find the historian dealing 
thus unscrupulously with the facts 
which he professes to describe. Facts 



* M. Thiers himself seems to have some feeling of the correctness of this assertion, 
when he says, 1 Heureusement, avant d’en arriver a ce terme deplorable 9 (the ruin cf 
Napoleon) ‘ la France a fait de telles elioses, quhrne nation a qui la Providence a per- 
mia de les accomplir reste £temelkment glorieuse et peut-etre la plus grande dca 
nations.’—Vol. iv. p. 385. 
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are sometimes called stubborn tilings; 
they are not so in the hands of M. 
Thiers. By him they are made to 
square with his theories, to suit his 
predetermined views and opinions, 
i is is done by a short , if not a 
satisfactory process. I he tacts are 
the subject of change, and not the 
views which are supposed to result 
from them. 

To describe one case in which this 
has been done, and upon a subject of 
no ordinary importance, is the ob¬ 
ject of the present paper. 

On the 20th of October, 1805. Na- 

W w 

poleon saw a whole Austrian army 
defile before him prisoners oi war. 
Let M. Thiers relate this remarkable 
event:— 

Le lendemain, en eifit 20 Octobre, 
1805, jour a jamais memorable, Napo¬ 
leon place au pieil du MicheUburg, en 
face il’Ulm, vit detiler sous ses yeux 
Tarmee autrichienne. II oocupait uu 
talus eleve, ayant derriere lui son infan¬ 
te rie ranine en demi-cercle sur le ver- 
sant des hauteurs, et vis-a-vis sa cavalerie 
deployee sur vine ligne droite. Les 
Autricliiens defilaient entre deux, de- 
posant leurs armes a Y entree de cette 
espree d’amphitheatre. On avoit pre¬ 
pare un grand feu de bivac, aupres duquel 
Napoleon assistait au detile. Le General 
Mack se presents le premier, et lui remit 
son epee en s’ccriant avee douleur, 1 Voiei 
le malheureux Mack!’ Napoleon le 
recut lui ct les ofneit rs avec uue parfaite 
courtoisic, et les lit ranger a ses cotes. 
Les soldats autriehiens avant d'arriver 
en sa presence, jetaient leurs armes avec 
un depit honorable pour eux, et n'etaient 
arraches a re sentiment que par celui de 
la curiosite qui les saisissait en ap prochant 
de Napoleon. 'Lousdevoraient dcs yeux 
ce terrible vainqueur, qui, depuis dix an- 
nces, faisait subir de si cruels afTroms ;i 
leurs drapeaux. 

At the very time that Napoleon 
was enjoying this great triumph, 
and gratifying his soldiers by the 
proud spectacle of a mighty army 
laying down their arms before their 
conqueror, a signal was made by the 
Euryalus frigate, lying oh Cadiz, 
which communicated to Lord Nelson 
the intelligence that the combined 
fleets of T rance and Spain having on 


the evening of the 1 9th left the har¬ 
bour of Cadiz, appeared at that time 
—5 p.m. of the 20tb — 4 determine d to 
go to the westward.’ Night soon 
alter feii : rejoicing and triumph 
were in the camp of Napoleon ; 
anxiety, not to say alarm, reigned 
throughout his fleet then lying out¬ 
side of Cadiz. And why were the 
brave seamen of that formidable and 
gallant fleet anxious that night ? 
and why did they anticipate with 
the coming day disaster and defeat 
Was it that they were about, with 
numbers inferior to that of thdr 
enemy, to try the fate of a bat¬ 
tle ? This could not be the rea¬ 
son. The English had that day 
twenty-seven sail of the line : the 
combined fleets of France and Spain 
amounted to thirty-three. Bid they* 
feel themselves inferior in courage 
to their opponents ? That could not 
be — braver men never bore arm 
than those, whether Frenchmen or 
Spaniards, who manned that com¬ 
bined fleet. But the prestige of vic¬ 
tory was with the English. Thro up li¬ 
mit the war that had, with onlv a 
slight interruption, raged for many 
years between the two nation?. \ ic- 
tory in naval combats had invari¬ 
ably been on the side of England. 
Her sailors were more skilful, and, 
as seamen, more hardy and resolute, 
than the French.* The commander 
of the French fleet, Yilieneuvc, w ent 
into battle a desponding—in fact, a 
beaten man. Nelson assumed with 
undoubting confidence that victory 
would be the certain consequence of 
the engagement which he expected, 
and hoped would take place. The 
only doubt in his mind was as to 

*r _ 

the extent of that victory, estimated 
by the number of vessels he was 

mr 

destined to capture. 

The history of these hostile fleets 
before the terrible engagement of 
the 21st (which history is now faby 
known), is, as respects England, the 
most deeply interesting portion of 
the annals of that eventful period. 
The future destiny of England was 
more intimately connected with the 

w 


* Spite of his desire to exalt the French at the expense of the English rs. 
M. Thiers at times lets out the truth. He says,—* Elle (England) possedait en 
outre dcs amiraux experiment's, confiants parcequ’ils avaunt vaincu, se comportant 
sur mer conune les Generaux Lannes, Ney, Massena se comportaient sur terre.’ Had 
he kept this fact before him always while writing respecting our seamen, Ik* would 
have acted wisely as well as honestly. 
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motions of those fleets than men ge¬ 
nerally at that period knew, or could 
imagine; and one move in the great 
grame played by Napoleon against 
England had for the time entirely 
failed, before the battle of Trafalgar 
took place. But had success at¬ 
tended the French on that day, that 
move would assuredly have been 
renewed. The vigour and sagacity 
of Nelson, and the velocity of his 
movements, caused the first failure 
of Napoleon’s plan—his victory of the 
21st prevented the possibility of its 
ever by him being again attempted. 

Jn the autumn of 1804, Napoleon 
had collected upon the coasts of the 
Continent opposite to England an 
army of no less than 160,000 men.* * 
His first project was to send an army 
of about 36,000 men, in old vessels of 
war, under General Dccacn, to India, 
in order to destroy our empire in 
that part of the world, and also to 
attract the attention and the fleets of 
England from the Channel. This plan, 
however, as it would delay, and per¬ 
haps might defeat his great object 
of invading England, was eventually 
abandoned, and his whole mind di¬ 
rected to that which he always con¬ 
sidered the most vast and important 
project his fertile brain ever con¬ 
ceived, viz. the invasion of the great 
enemy which had hitherto lain be¬ 
yond his reach. But England for¬ 
tunately was surrounded by the 
ocean, and defended by her fleets; 
and Napoleon’s hitherto uncon¬ 
quered legions sighed in vain on the 
shore of Boulogne for an opportu¬ 
nity o: combating upon their own 
territory the soldiers and the people 
of England. While her fleets rode 
triumphant in the Channel, this 
was impossible. Iler danger, never¬ 
theless, was great, though now, 
after the failure of Napoleon’s pro¬ 
ject, we treat it lightly. That he 
was sanguine of success is well ascer¬ 
tained :— 

Le lendemain meme de son arriv£e 
[a Boulogne] il fit rassembler toute I'in- 
fanterie sur la laisse de basse mer. Elle 


occupait pi us dc trois lieues, et pr£sentait 
la masse enorme de cent mille homines 
d’infanterie, ranges sur une seule ligne. 
flepuis qu’il commandait, il n’avait 
rien vu de plus beau. Aussi rentr£ le 
soir a son quartier general il Icrivit a 
rAmiral Deeres ecs mots significatirs : 

* Les Anglais ne savent pas ce qui leur 
pend a foreille. Si nous sommes mai- 
tre douze heurcs de la traversfo, I'Angle- 
terre a vecu,’—Vol. v. p. 436. 

Napoleon’s inventive genius was 
now employed in devising a scheme 
by which he might have the Chan¬ 
nel thus to himself, free from inter¬ 
ruption by an English fleet for 
three days, or, at the least, for 
eight - and - forty hours — he even 
spoke of twel ve being sufficient. The 
plan he framed was worthy of his 
genius. By the good fortune of 
England it failed indeed, but was 
nevertheless a long-sighted and well- 
concerted scheme—one apt for its 
purpose, though in the end rendered 
abortive, partly by chance, partly by 
the want of enterprise in Villeneuve, 
and partly, and in fact mainly, by 
the fiery energy of Nelson, who, 
keeping like a bloodhound upon the 
traces of Villeneuve, filled his mind 
with such anxiety and alarm as ut¬ 
terly to paralyze both his spirit and 
his intellect. The plan as devised 
by Napoleon was as follows:—The 
precise object was to have for three 
days the Channel between England 
and France entirely free for him to 
act in. This could be done in two 
ways: some of our vessels were to be 
drawn away in chase, and those 
whicli remained kept occupied in 
action by an equal or superior force, 
which should engage them in the 
Channel, while his flotilla conveyed 
across the Channel the vast army 
congregated on the shores of France, 
Belgium, and Holland. 

The steps by which it was pro¬ 
posed to attain this object, were,— 

1. Villeneuve, who was in Toulon 
watched by Nelson, was on the first 
favourable occasion, and during a 
storm, to escape from Toulon un¬ 
perceived of Nelson, to pass the 


* The actual numbers are given by M. Thiers from Napoleon’s private livret. 

* Ce livret se trouve au depot du Louvre, et il donne seul les vraies etats de l’arm£e 
de V ocean/ The numbers are thus stated;—‘ Ainsi outre les 24,000 homines de 
Marmont sur la flotte du Tex el, les 4000 homines em barques a Brest, Napoleon 
pouvait mouvoir directement une masse totale de 132,000 hommes, dont 100,000 in- 
fanterie, 7000 de cavalerie montee, 12,000 de cavalerie non montee, 13,000 d’artil- 
lerie.’—Vol. v. p. 441. 
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straits of Gibraltar, and proceed at 
once to Cadi/, where he would lind 
Gravina, the Spanish admiral, with 
six or seven vessels belonging to 
Spain, and one, l’Aigle, a vessel of 
France. Taking these under his 
command, he was thence to sail di¬ 
rect to Martinique, Where, 

2. J l e was to unite, if he werestill 
there, with Admiral Missiessy, who 
had been sent to the West Indies 
early in January. He was then, 

3. To await the arrival out of 
< an teau me, who, being blockaded in 
the harbour of Brest by an English 
fleet under Admiral Cornwallis, was 
ordered in the same mode as that 
prescribed to Villeneuve to seize the 
first opportunity and escape from 
the blockading squadron, with one- 
and-twenty ships of the line. Gan- 
teaume was first to proceed to i ’errol, 
to unite with the French and Spanish 
vessels he would find there, and then 
sail to the rendezvous at Martinique. 

4. Thus there would be, if all 
things went well, united at Mar¬ 
tinique, twelve vessels under Ville¬ 
neuve, six or seven under Gravina, 
five under Missiessy, twenty-one 
under Ganteaume, together with the 
Franco-Spanish fleet of Ferrol, mak¬ 
ing between fifty or sixty sail of 
the line. ‘A larger fleet,’ says M. 
Thiers, echoing Napoleon himself, 
‘than was ever at any one time 
united upon one sea.’ So united, 
they were to return to the Channel. 

5. The most profound secrecy was 
to be observed. The Spaniards were 
to be kept entirely ignorant of the 
object of the enterprizc, and were 
ordered to obey without inquiry. 

* he two French admirals, Ville¬ 
neuve and Ganteaume, were alone to 
be cognizant of the plan and its pur¬ 
pose; and they were to learn that 
purpose at sea. Lest the secret 
should escape if they were made ac¬ 
quainted with it while in communica¬ 
tion with the land, they would 
receive sealed orders, which were to 
be opened at sea. None of the cap¬ 
tains in the fleet were trusted, but 
were told merely the names of cer¬ 


tain places of rendezvous in case of 
accidental separation. 

6. In the meantime reports were 
to be industriously circulated that 
the fleets which had escaped had 
proceeded to India; and in order to 
give a colour to this statement, s 
certain number of soldiers w ere em¬ 
barked as if for the purpose of at¬ 
tacking our forces in Hindostan. 
There were, however, in reality only 
about 5000, who were to be left in 
the West Indies, in the French gar¬ 
risons there, in the place of the old 
soldiers, who were to be brought 
hack and added to the army at Bou¬ 
logne. 

Such was the plan * In further* 
ance of it the fleets were to escape at 
the end of March ; taking a month, 
it w as expected, to reach Martinique, 
April would be passed before tney 
arrived; May was to be occupied in 
joining and arranging the fleets; 
and June would be passed in the 
passage back to Europe. So that 
the united fleet w as to be expected in 
the Channel early in July. 

Napoleon himself, during the 
whole period, that is, between March 
and July, determined to remain in 
Italy, living an ostentatious life, re¬ 
viewing troops, giving fetes, and 
otherwise spending his time so as 
completely to hide from England 
the imminent danger which threat¬ 
ened her very existence as a nation, 
and which, if the projected scheme 
succeeded only so far as to bring a 
hosti e fleet of fifty or sixty sail in 
one body into the Channel, would, 
it was supposed, require all, and 
more than all, the means she ]pos¬ 
sessed to shield her from the ruin 
which impended. 

The means of England were, how¬ 
ever, vast, and Mr. Pitt at this 
period was busy in forming the last 
coalition of the European powers 
against Napoleon, which fate per¬ 
mitted him to accomplish, Eng- 
'and, Austria, Russia, Sweden, 
Naples, united with the determi¬ 
nation of assailing the French em¬ 
peror immediately. Prussia was 


* Knowing now what Napoleon’s plan was, we can i nd various indication- of it 
in the events of the day. But Nelson was evidently unaware of the object for wh h 
Villeneuve was sent to Martinique, and was mistaken as to his destination on his re¬ 
turn. Writing on the 17th August, 1805, Nelson says,— 4 By all accounts 1 am 
satisfied their original destination was the Mediterranean, but they heard frequently 
of our track/— Desp. vol. vii. p. 5. * 
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expected to join the coalition, and 
oOGjOOO men were, by the will of 
Mr. Pitt and the money of England, 
to be equipped and organised into 
invading armies, and thrust rapidly 
forward upon the brces and the 
territories of Napoleon. 

Before these armies, however, 
could be brought to bear effectively 
upon him, Napoleon hoped to make 
his descent upon England. Eng¬ 
land alone stood between him and 
dominion over the whole of Europe ; 
but so long as she remained erect, 
and mistress of the sea, his present 
power was precarious, and every 
extension of his dominion increased 
the chances of disaster. England’s 
chief strength lay in her navy; 
without it at that time, against 
such a gigantic military power as 
that wielded with unrivalled skill 
by Napoleon, she could not have 
stood a day—with it, in that full 
supremacy she sought and attained, 
she kept him a prisoner in Europe. 
The cage, indeed, was a large one, 
and he possessed nearly the whole of 
it; still he felt the humiliation, and 
in an evil hour for himself, and 
perhaps for the world, he staked his 
power against that of England, and 
in his anger determined to risk that 
great stake at every throw, rather 
than forego the chance of destroying 
the sole remaining but mighty ob¬ 
stacle which lay in the way of his 
ambition. 

Avec son regfml pcr^ant le premier 
consul apercut bientot la portee de cette 
guerre, et il prit sa resolution sans hesi- 
ter. II forma le projet de franchir le 
detroit de Calais avec une armee, ct de 
terminer dans Londres meme la rivalite 
des deux nations. Onva le voir pendant 
trois ann£cs con secu lives, appliquaut 
toutes ses faculty s a cette prodigieuse 
ent rep rise, et demeurant cal me, confiant, 
heureux me me tant il £tait plein d'esp6- 
ranee en presence d'une tentative qui 
devait eonduire, ou a etre le maitre 
absolu du monde, ou a s'engloutir lui, 
et son armee et sa gloire, au fond de 
l'oc£an.—Vol. iv. p. 386. 

So soon as the hollow peace of 
Amiens was broken, Napoleon 
turned his whole thoughts to this 
one object of curbing, if not o" con¬ 
quering, England; and the time 
had now arrived, viz. in the spring 
of 1805, when he hoped for the ful¬ 
filment of his long-deferred and 
most earnest hopes. His orders 


were issued, and Villeneuve escaped 
from Toulon. Missiessy had al¬ 
ready, in January, sailed for the 
Antilles, and had excited the at¬ 
tention of England by causing alarm 
for the safety of some of her West 
Indian colonies. Villeneuve, escap¬ 
ing from Toulon on the 30th of 
March, had in compliance with his 
orders sailed to Cadiz, taken Ad¬ 
miral Gravina, with six Spanish 
ships and one French ship, FAigle, 
under his command, and sailed 
thence to Martinique. But Gan- 
teauine was unable to escape from 
Brest. An uninterrupted course of 
fine weather allowed the English 
fleet to keep steadily before that 
port, and no opportunity was offered 
of getting out without fighting; 
but fighting was not judged expe¬ 
dient, and the expression of 
M. Thiers upon the subject, esca¬ 
ping from him by accident, reveals 
the whole mystery of the matter, if 
mystery there be, to anything but 
a wilfully blinded national vanity 

Il n’y avait d'autre ressource que de 
livrer un combat desavantageux a une 
escadre qui 6tnit a peu prts tgal.e en 
nombre a l’escadre fran^aise, et tres su- 
perieurc en quality. 

Let us stop here a moment. We 
find in all French accounts of their 
navai affairs two classes of descrip¬ 
tion relating to the same circum¬ 
stances. The description of a fleet 
and the crews which man it before 
an action and during an action are in 
striking opposition one to the other. 
In the first case, that is before the 
action, every effort is made to prove 
the fleet ineffective, and inferior to 
its English opponent in everything 
excepting simple valour, which a 
French writer never allows to have 
forsaken his countrymen. They 
may lack spirit, audacity, presence 
of mind, coolness, but never courage . 
I 1 hey may be weak, vacillating, anxi¬ 
ous, desponding, but never cowardly. 
We believe this ; and herein lies the 
explanation of what we are about to 
describe. I tut, then, what is the 
meaning of the second class of de¬ 
scription, which always occui*s in 
French history so soon as the fleet 
gets into action ? Then every ne¬ 
cessary quality is attributed to com¬ 
manders and the men. They are 
skilful as well as bold, livery thing 
succumbs to their valour and their 
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admirable sagacity. T ey are con¬ 
quered, it is true, but only by supe¬ 
rior numbers, which at the com¬ 
mencement we have learned to be 
on their own side, but which sud¬ 
denly changes sides. Napoleon 
speaking of Nelson's fleet, which 
destroyed the French fleet at the 
Nile, says : — 

L'escadre de Nelson £tait une des 
plus mauvaises que 1'Angleterre eut mises 
en mer dans ces demiers temps. And 
then says of his own: — L'escadre fran- 
faise ttait composee it son depart de 
Toulon de treize vaisseaux de ligne, de 
six fregates, et d une douzaine de bricks 
corvettes ou avisos. L'escadre Auglaisc 
£tait forte de treize vitisseaux, dont un 
de 50 canons, tous les autres 74. Ils 
avaient et6 arrays tres a la hate, et 
etaient eu mauvais 6tat. Nelson n’avait 
pas de frigates. On comptait, dans 
l’escadre fraiifaise, un vaisseau de 120 
canons et trois de 80. 

Now this description, which is all 
perfectly true, is given to exculpate 
himself. He sought to prove, and 
he did prove, that the French admi¬ 
ral had every means of defending 
himself. Yet, in spite of this over¬ 
whelming superiority of force, Na¬ 
poleon considered the French fleet 
in danger so long as it was within 
reach of the English inferior fleet 
commanded by Nelson, and with 
strange inconsistency says :— 

Son £ tonne meat (Napoleon’s, who 
writes in the third person I fut grand 
d’apprendre que l’escadre n’etait par en 
surety, qu'elle ne se trout a it ni dans le 
port d ’Alexandrie, ni dans celui de 
Corfu, ni meme en cheminpour Toulon; 
mais qu'elle etait dans la rade d’Aboukir 
exposed aux attaques d'un ennemi 
superieur. 

This superior enemy being that 
same fleet which he had just de¬ 
scribed as the worst ever sent out 
by England, composed o:t small 
vessels, about half the size of the 
magnificent ships which conveyed 
his army to Egypt, and which 
sailed away from that country cap¬ 
tive to the English. M. Thiers 
adopts the same system. The enemy, 
hat is the English, are always su¬ 
perior just when going into action— 


during the action they are beaten 
at every point, and in every seaman¬ 
like quality—but at the end they 
always come out the conquerors, 
and that is simply the result of 
their overwhelming superiority of 
force. Now we shall be able to 
prove just the reverse of this to be 
the truth. In numbers the French, 
strange to say, were at each point 
superior. At all points they were 
inferior in skill and in seaman-like 
qualities of every description—in 
daring and in hardihood. The 
English Government and the Eng¬ 
lish commanders relied upon this, 
and never looked for a superiority 
of numbers or of metal on their own 
side, but were satisfied if their fleets 
approached in these particulars to 
the force opposed to them. The 
consequence was that all our great 
naval victories were gained with 
inferior force. According to the 
shewing of M. Thiers himself, Gan- 
teaume had one-and-twenty vessels. 
Admiral Cornwallis had about 
twenty (une vingtaine —a very con¬ 
venient phrase, because an ambi¬ 
guous one. We feel certain that 
Cornwallis had not at that time 
twenty line-of*battle ships). Ad¬ 
miral Calder blockaded Ferrol with 
seven or eight, according to M. Thiers 
(here again we have no doubt the 
numbers are given in this loose way 
in order to make the number appear 
larger than reality), but in Ferrol 
he acknowledges that there were 
five French and seven Spanish ships. 
Thus Calder kept twelve ships in 
port with seven or eight—no slight 
disparity, even taking the numbers 
from M. Thiers, whom we shall 
prove immediately to be wholly un¬ 
trustworthy in questions of figures.* 
We will now return to our narra¬ 
tive. Ganteaume was kept in llre>t. 
This, however, need not have dis¬ 
concerted the plan. Napoleon had 
provided for the supposed case of 
Ganteaume not being able to escape, 
and of Missiessy having returned to 
Rochefort, and commanded Yille- 
neuve under those circumstances to 
return at once w-ith G ravin a, and 


* In vol. v. page 417, the ships under Calder are said to be seven or eight; in 
page 41:» they are called five or six. In the first instance he wanted to excuse 
Ganteaume for not fighting; in the second, he wishes to shew how Napoleon's plan 
ought to have succeeded. The object changing suddenly, he as suddenly changes the 
figures to suit his purpose. 
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then effect that which Ganteaume 
was to have performed, viz. relieve 
Ferrol from blockade, which, seeing 
that Calder had only live or six 
ships and Villeneuve eighteen, was 
racticable ;* he was then, if possi- 
le, to touch at Rochefort, to which 
place Missiessy would probably have 
returned; and noAv, having fifty-six 
vessels, he was to proceed at once 
up the Channel and protect the 
flotilla, which would then pass from 
Boulogne to England. 

Villeneuve, however, did none of 
these things. He Avas haunted by 
the terror of Nelson being at his 
heels, and thebiarrative of his miser¬ 
able voyage, as given by M. Thiers, 
has only to be compared with the 
history of Nelson’s wondrous pur¬ 
suit, if we wish to know why victory 
was the certain reward of the one 
chief and defeat the inevitable por¬ 
tion of the other, 

Villeneuve, having escaped from 
Toulon, fled upon the wings of tlie 
w ind to Cadiz. Nelson, in the hope 
of enticing the fleet out of Toulon, 
and believing that they were desi¬ 
rous of going to the south of Italy, 
gave out that he intended to cruise 
o l Barcelona, hut went in reality 
to the south of Sardinia. Thither 
he expected the French would come, 
and its he never doubted of victory, 
they Avould thus, he supposed, fall 
into his hands. The real object of 
Villeneuve was, however, aided by 
this proceeding. So soon as he was 
out of Toulon harbour he learned 
the true destination of Nelson, and 
was happy for the moment to be 
relieved of this terrible adversary, 

• the thought of whom hung upon 
him like a nightmare. On the 9th 
of April he passed the Straits, and 
that same evening anchored off 
Cadiz. There, according to the 
French accounts, everything was in 
disorder, and Gravina requested 
forty-eight hours* delay to enable 
him to get ready. 

Mais (says M. Thiers' Villeneuve 
l tait pressant, et disait qu'il n’attendrait 
pas si on ne lc joignit sur-le-champ. 
Qnoiqne un peu remis du trouble de sa 
premiere sortie, 1’amiral fran 9 ais etait 
cependant poursuivi sans cesse par 
rimage de Nelson, qu’il croyait ton jours 
voir sur ses traces.—Vol. v. p. 442. 


This haste and terror increased 
the confusion. Gravina, ahold and 
excellent officer, sailed that night, 
but one of his vessels grounded in 
consequence of the precipitate mode 
in which he Avas obliged to proceed. 
A fair Avind in the morning took 
Villeneuve off. On the eleA'enth lie 
Avas i en plein octant says his his¬ 
torian, 1 ay ant kchappk d la re- 
doubtable surveillance des Anglais .* 
Being at sea he thought himself for 
the moment safe, and aAvaited that 
day and the next for the Spaniards. 
Two only joined; he thereupon 
made sail, and proceeded to Mar¬ 
tinique. On arriving there he found 
that four of the Spanish vessels, 
Avhich at Cadiz he dared not Avait 
for, had passed him on thevoyage out, 
and had arrived before him. Thus 
proving that these much-decried 
Spaniards were at lease equal to the 
i Tench in the conduct of their ships. 

Arriving at Martinique on the 
14tli of May, Villeneuve Avas by his 
orders to remain there till the 23d, 
in the hope that Ganteaume might 
escape also and join him. This 
forced delay excited fresh alarms in 
the mind of the French admiral, 
Avho, still haunted by the terrible 
spectre of Nelson, exclaimed that 
that time Avas ;iven to Nelson to 
arrive and blockade him in Mar¬ 
tinique, and beat him if lie attempted 
to escape. A chiei Avho indulged in 
such expectations was sure to have 
his prophecies fulfilled. The time 
was spent by Villeneuve in prepar¬ 
ing for little expeditions against the 
English strongholds in Dominica. 
These preparations Avere, hoAvever, 
rather pretences than reality; no¬ 
thing was done, though much Avas 
talked about. At length, on the 
4th of June, Admiral Maugon ar¬ 
rived Avith two vessels from Roche¬ 
fort, whence he had been sent by 
Napoleon to communicate to Vil¬ 
leneuve his change of plans in con¬ 
sequence of the forced detention of 
Ganteaume. Villeneuve Avas ordered 
to return on the 21st to Brest, the 
blockade of which he Avas to raise, 
and having thus freed Ganteaume, 
lie was to perform the same service 
to the fleet in Ferrol, and the Avhole 
united forces were then to sail direct 
for the Straits of Dover. He was 



* Villeneuve had in fact twenty line-of-battle ships, two having joined him from 
Rochefort. 
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commanded to remain till the 21st, 
because there was yet a chance for 
the escape of Ganteaume, who, if he 
could get out before the 21st of May, 
would proceed, as originally in¬ 
tended, to the rendezvous at Mar¬ 
tinique, and would then return ac¬ 
cording to the present arrangement 
with the united squadron. Gan¬ 
teaume did not succeed, however, 
but still continued in Brest watched 
by the English fleet. Villeneuve, 
therefore, determined to return, and 
in passing by Antigua saw and cap¬ 
tured a Targe convoy of our West 
Indian merchant-ships. From the 
passengers on board Villeneuve ob¬ 
tained news of Neison, and was, 
according to M. Thiers, utterty pa¬ 
ralyzed in consequence. This pro¬ 
stration of mind M. Thiers will not 
permit to be called cowardice; it 
was responsibility that Villeneuve 
dreaded, according to the historian, 
not danger. This, nevertheless, is 
very much the same thing, and cer¬ 
tainly produced the same effects. 
At this time the French fleet 
amounted to twenty-seven sail, and 
Nelson, according to the varying 
report of the passengers, had a 
squadron of twelve or fourteen.* 
Generally, however, tile passengers 
said that Nelson had only a dozen. 
He was said, indeed, to have 
taken Cochrane under his com¬ 
mand, with the ships that were 
with him. ‘Villeneuve saw con¬ 
tinually before him Nelson, with 
fourteen, sixteen, perhaps eighteen 
vessels,—that is to say, with a force 
nearly equal to his own, ready to 
join and attack him/ These are 
the words of M. Thiers,—an Eng¬ 
lish fleet of eighteen ships he calls 
nearly equal to a French fleet of 
twenty sail of the line and seven 
frigates ; and he is the first to blame 
Villeneuve for exaggerating the 
fighting superiority ot* the English.f 
Villeneuve now resolved to sail at 
once for Europe, spite of the re¬ 
monstrances of General Lauriston, 
the secretary of Napoleon, who was 


on board in the character rather o€ 
a reporter than anything else. He, 
unlike Villeneuve and M. Thiers, 
considered, that as Cochrane had 
only two ships and Nelson twelve, 
the French, having twenty sail of 
the line, three fifties, five frigates, 
and two brigs, were nearly double 
the force of their opponents, and 
might safely risk a battle :— 

Lauriston, au contraire, s'appuvant 
sur l’assertion des prison n iers, qui re 
donnaient que deux vaisseaux a Cochrane, 
ce qui en devait faire supposer tout au 
plus quatorze a Nelson, soutenait qu’avee 
vingt on etait en mesure de le coinbattre 
avantageuseraent, et qu’aprvs debarr aa a c 
de sa poursuite par une bataille il serait 
bien plus assure de remplir sa mission.— 
P. 450. 

Villeneuve resisted all his argu¬ 
ments, and sailed for Europe, being 
so utterly terrified lest Nelson should 
discover him as to determine not to 
take back to Martinique the soldiers 
whom he had withdrawn from that 
island when about to attack Do¬ 
minica. He therefore put as many 
as he could into four frigates, re¬ 
taining still between four or tive 
thousand of these troops, whom 
M. Thiers calls a ‘ singular’ y em¬ 
barrassing charge; 7 yet they must 
have been of service during the en¬ 
gagement which soon after took 
place between the French fleet and 
that of Sir Robert Calder. 

The history of Nelson’s proceed¬ 
ings during this period forces from 
M. 'hiers an expression of tr: idging 
and unwilling admiration. On the 
10th of April he learned that the 
Toulon fleet had sailed through the 
Straits; and he at once decided to 
pursue it. West winds kept him in 
the Mediterranean till the 30th. 
On the 10th of May he w as in Laeos 
Bay, whence he detached one of uis 
vessels in charge of a convoy, and 
sailed himself with the remainder 
to the West Indies, where he be¬ 
lieved the French fleet to be. He 
reached BarbadoesJ early in June, 
after a voyage o: what M. Thiers 


* He really had nine f and with these he hesitated not to cluase this vast French 
fleet from one hemisphere to the other. 

t M. Thiers knew the exact force of Villeneuve when he wrote this sentence: it 
was twenty ships of the line, three ships of fifty guns, five frigates, and three bri^s. 
We shall see immediately that this shrouding of the numbers has a purpose. 

t M. Thiers, in order to describe Yilleneuve’s state of mind, is obliged to use the 
word * fenr/ < In this occasion his narrative runs thus :— 1 Nelson qu’il craigncit 
tant etait arrive a la Barbade,’ &c. 
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calls 1 une rapidite prodigieuse,'— 
sailing * sans crainfe avec Jievf i'gis- 
seaux settlement.' Nelson, with nine 
vessels, rushed after a fleet of twenty, 
and was grieved only because they 
escaped him. M. Villeneuve, on 
the contrary, was absolutely fright¬ 
ened out of his wits lest with his 
vast fleet he should fall in with this 
small English force led by Nelson. 
Once in his life he had met Nelson, 
and the impression made on his 
mind by that terrible day never 
wore out. He had learned at the 
Kile how Nelson and his 'ollowers 
fought, and was now scared by the 
bare idea of again encountering him, 
even with the odds o; twenty to 
fourteen in his favour. On arriving 
at Barbadoes Nelson imagined that 
the French fleet had gone to Trini- 
dad, with the intention of recon¬ 
quering it for Spain. J le thereupon 
took 2000 inen (soldiers) whom he 
found at Barbadoes, ordered Coch¬ 
rane with his two ships to join him, 
and proceeded without delay at once 
to the Gulf of I’aria in Trinidad. 
There not finding the French, he 
sailed straight to Grenada, which 
he reached on the 10th of June. 
Being still baffled in his search, he 
went back to Barbadoes in order 
to return the troops which he had 
taken thence, and sailed with his 
eleven back to Europe in hot pursuit 
of the enemy :— 

Que d’activity ! (here exclaims M. 
Thiers,) que d'energie ! quel admirable 
emploi tlu temps ! C’est une nouvelle 
preuve qu’a la guerre, et dans la guerre 
de mer plus encore que dans la guerre de 
terre, la qualite des forces vaut toujours 
mieux que la quantitc. Nelson avec 
onze vaissenux etait en confiance sur 
cette mer ou Villeneuve tremblait avec 
vingt vaisseaux, monies cependaut par 
des matelots heroiques ! 

Villeneuve at the Azores found 
the frigates he had detached, and 
now proceeded to Europe, with his 
twenty sail of the line, three fifties, 
five frigates, and (wo brigs, and at 
length encountered an English fleet, 
—not, however, commanded by Nel¬ 
son ; and the result shewed how 
much depends upon the character of 


a chief in war. Sir Robert Calder 
had, indeed, only fifteen sail of the 
line, and in the action which fol¬ 
lowed the meeting of the two fleets 
captured two Spanish sail of the 
line. M. Thiers calls this a victory 
on the part of the French, and the 
English seemed something* of the 
same mind. Sir Robert Calder lost 
the command of the fleet, and was 
tried by a court-martial, and sen¬ 
tenced ‘to be severely reprimanded * 
for not having done his utmost to 
renew the action. The English de¬ 
cried their fleet because they had not 
captured the greater part of the 
enemy : the French deemed them¬ 
selves victorious because they had lost- 
only two ships. M. Thiers blames 
Villeneuve for not renewing the ac¬ 
tion, saying (we can hardly under* 
stand on what grounds), that as the 
combined fleet had only lost two 
vessels while they were twenty 
strong,* they would the next day, 
when they were only eighteen, have 
utterly defeated the English had 
Villeneuve renewed the conflict. 
With the circumstances o this en¬ 
gagement we have in this paper no 
further concern. It led, however, 
to two important results, the full 
force of which was not at the time 
really understood. Nelson, who, on 
his return to Europe in August, had 
left his ship, and retired to Merton 
in order to recruit his shattered 
health, was led by the unsatisfactory 
result of Sir Robert Calder s action 
to offer his services to Mr. Pitt. 
If is offer was accepted, and lie as¬ 
sumed in consequence the command 
of the Channel fleet. The other 
important effect was that Villeneuve, 
thoroughly terrified by the action, 
though incomplete, and even fa¬ 
vourable as it was considered by 
the French, resolved to disobey the 
positive command oi Napoleon, ra¬ 
ther than run any further risks. 
He had been commanded to relieve 
the blockade of Ferrol and Brest. 
In place of doing this, he deter¬ 
mined to take refuge in ' ’adiz. 
Lauriston vehemently opposed this 
resolution, and insisted on the ne¬ 
cessity of obeying the emperors 


* The real force of Villeneuve, which M. Thiers anxiously veils, was in reality, as 
we have said in the text, twenty sail of the Une, three fifty-gun ships, five frigates, and 
three brigs. Sir Robert Calder had fifteen sail of the line and two frigates. There 
can be no doubt of this, as the inquiry upon Sir Robert Calder necessarily brought 
out the exact force on both sides. 
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commands. Villeneuvecompromised 
the matter by anchoring at Vigo. 
Leaving three vessels at that port, 
he thence proceeded towards Ferrol, 
and on the ‘2d of August entered 
the open road which separates Fer¬ 
rol from Corunna. At this place 
he was met by agents sent by Napo¬ 
leon, and received from them the 
orders of the emperor not to enter 
Ferrol, as it might be difficult for 
him to get out again, but to proceed 
at once to Brest. Villeneuve sent 
this order on to Gravina. He, how¬ 
ever, was already in the narrow 
pass lending to Ferrol, and could 
not return ; and the Spanish part of 
the fleet proceeded to Ferrol, while 
that under Villeneuve remained out¬ 
side opposite Corunna. 

Villeneuve here found pressinglet- 
iers from Deeres, the Minister of 
Marine, his old and intimate friend, 
and as pressing and peremptory 
orders from Napoleon, who, in order 
to inspire his fainting admiral with 
courage and hope, was prodigal of 
praise for what we had done, and of 
promises of future rewards and fa¬ 
vour if he would accomplish the 
remainder of his task with equal 
success, and thus enable the empe¬ 
ror to obtain the great object for 
which he so long had laboured. He 
was entreated not to delay an in¬ 
stant, but at ouce to gather all the 
force within his reach and raise the 
blockade of Brest. The whole bur¬ 
den of the multiplied orders and 
advices which now reached the 
French admiral was,—* Go out and 
fight Cornwallis ; never mind about 
. Ijeing destroyed, provided you re¬ 
lieve Ganteauine, and that he, getting 
out safe and sound, is able to gather 
together the remains of the relieving 
fleet, nnd to proceed up the Channel.’ 
i Faites-vous battre, meme detruire, 
pourvu que par vos efforts la porte 
de Brest soit ouverte.’ 

But Villeneuve was not to be 
embued with any of the spirit of his 
master. The dreaded image of Nel¬ 
son was still before him. I le heard 
that he was returned to Europe; 
he believed he was in the Channel, 
joined with Cornwallis and Calder, 
and waiting only to see in order 


to destroy him.* Such is the pic¬ 
ture which M. Thiers draws of the 
sailor selected from all the sailors of 
France by Napoleon, the most saga¬ 
cious of men with respect to the 
character and capacity of other men, 
to be the chief in an operation, upon 
the proper direction of which de¬ 
pended the success of a project which 
Napoleon believed to be the most 
important of his whole life. Such 
is the man whom we have a right to 
consider the most able sailor which 
the French navy could supply to 
Napoleon, and this was the mau 
destined by fortune to cope with 
Nelson in the great engagement 
which was to determine, not only 
the naval superiority, but the very 
existence, of England! 

That Napoleon should watch with 
anxiety and impatience the result of 
operations upon which such a stake 
depended cannot surprise any one. 
From his camp at Boulogne lie 
wrote, August *22, thus to G anteaume 
and Villeneuve. Lauriston had 
written to inform him that Ville- 
neuve had sailed for Brest. c Noiut 
allons d Brest,' wrote Lauriston. 
The letters of Napoleon to his two 
admirals were as follows. 

To Ganteaume he said :— 

Je vous ai deja fait connaitre par le 
telegmphe que moil intention est que vous 
ne souflricz pas que Villeneuve perde 
un seul jour, atin que, profitanfc de la 
superiority que me donnent cinquante 
vaisseaux de ligne vous mettiez Lsur-Je- 
champ en mer pour remplir voire des¬ 
tination, et pour vous poiter dans la 
Manche avec tous vos forces. Jecoinpte 
sur vos talents, votre fermete, votre 
caractere dans une circon stance si impor- 
tante. Partez et venez ici. Nous aurtms 
venge six siecles d’insultes et de honte. 
Jamais pour un plus grand object, me* 
soldats de terre et de mer n’auront ex¬ 
pose leur vie. 

To Villeneuve he said : — 

MonsieurleVice-amiral,—J'espcreque 
vous t*t<5s arrive a Brest. Partez, ne 
perdez pas un moment, et avec mes 
escadres reunies entrez dans la Manche. 
L'Angleterre est A nous ! Nous 
sommes tous prets, tout est embarqu£. 
Paraissez vingt-quati e heures et tout est 
termini. 

From day to day Napoleon be¬ 
came more and more anxious to see 


* 1 La nouvelle de la reunion de Nelson avec les amiraux Calder et Cornwallis 
l’avait frappe d’une sorte de terreur/ This, to our plain understanding, looks very 
much like being afraid. But M. Thiers, more accustomed to draw nice distinctions, 
insists that/bar had nothing to do with it. 
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the sails of his fleet as he stood in 
his camp at Boulogne. Every post 
brought him threatening intelli¬ 
gence. Austria was arming; Rus¬ 
sia was preparing to aid her ; Prus¬ 
sia was, as usual, doubtful, vacil¬ 
lating, and ready to desert him. 
War—a war with coalesced Europe 
—was inevitable * but the soul of 
this vast coalition was the land and 
the people whose shore was in his 
sight, but which as yet he was un¬ 
able to reach. Could he reach it, 
the armies in the north, in the south, 
and the east, would melt away, and 
he would be master of Europe. Such 
were bis hopes, such his expecta¬ 
tions. In vain, however, did his 
eyes rest upon the ocean—no friendly 
sail appeared; and that fleet which 
he hoped was on its way to aid him 
in his mighty enterprize was, un¬ 
der the influence of its panic-stricken 
chief, now sailing to Cadiz. No¬ 
body dared communicate the intel¬ 
ligence to Napoleon. Villeneuve 
had deceived Lauriston, and Lau- 
riston had unwittingly deceived the 
emperor, by declaring that they 
were under way for Brest. Deeres, 
the minister, had, however, received 
a letter, in which Villeneuve re¬ 
vealed, rati;er than declared, his in¬ 
tention of proceeding to Cadiz ; but 
Deeres waited until positive intel¬ 
ligence should undeceive Napoleon. 
At length it came, and a storm fol¬ 
lowed. Napoleon, who was at no 
time a picker and chooser of words, 
burst forth, indignant as well at the 
cheat as the cowardice of Villeneuve. 
He called him 1 un lache. 7 Napo¬ 
leon used the right word, spite of 
the protests of M. Thiers. He called 
him, also, ( un trait re / which Vil- 
leneuve certainly was not. He de¬ 
termined to recall him from Cadiz, 
and to give the chief command to 
Ganteaume. But now he found an 
unexpected obstacle in Deeres him¬ 
self, who sided with Villeneuve,— 

Le Ministre de la Marine, qui n’avait 
pas encore osd dire toute son opinion sur 
la reunion des flottes au milieu de la 
Manche, et dans las circonstanees pre¬ 
serves, mais qui trouvait cette reunion 
korriblement danyereme, depuLs que les 
Anglais avertis s’etaient concentres entre 
le Ferro!, Brest, et Portsmouth, suppiia 
Fempereur de ne pas donner un ordre 
a us si fimeste, lui dit que la saison dtait 


trop avancee, que les Anglais etaient 
trop sur leurs gardes, et que si on s’ob- 
stinait, on subirait devant Brest quelque 
horrible catastrophe. 

Napoleon’s constant answer was,— 
4 There arc fifty vessels, the English 
have not that number; if one of my 
two fleets is destroyed I care not, il 
the other, freed from blockade, can 
enter the Channel.’ Deeres, how¬ 
ever, was a sailor, and had the feel¬ 
ings of a French sailor as to the dan¬ 
ger of encountering an Engl ish fleet; 
he begged to resign, rather than 
incur the responsibility of the pro¬ 
posed proceeding. Villeneuve went 
to Cadiz. 'The Austrian and Russian 
armies pressed upon the French 
brees, and Napoleon, if he intended 
to retain possession of his lately ac¬ 
quired dominions, was required upon 
the Rhine with an army of 200,000 
men. The invasion of England was 
adjourned, never again to lie at¬ 
tempted by Napoleon. On the 23d 
of August he became convinced that 
Villeneuve had sailed for Cadiz. He 
at once turned his attention to the 
Continent, withdrawing it entirely 
from the proposed descent upon 
England. But this cost him a pow¬ 
erful effort. 

The victory of Ulm, and that 
triumphant scene of formal surren¬ 
der by the Austrian, could not soot lie 
his haughty soul, or obliterate the 
recollection of the mode in which he 
had been foiled. In his proclamation 
of congratulation to the soldiers of 
la Grande Armbe , he proudly de¬ 
scribes the extent of their success; 
but suddenly exclaims, as the recol¬ 
lection of Boulogne clouds bis 
thoughts of victory, 1 Mais qu’iinporte 
a l’Angleterre ? Son but est atteint; 
nous ne sommes plus a Boulogne 
all of which M. Thiers describes, and 
very dexterously closes his narrative 
of this remarkable project of Napo¬ 
leon w ith a discussion upon the re¬ 
ality of bis intention, and the pos¬ 
sibility of fulfilling it; and ends by 
deciding that the plan, was seriously, 
and for a long period, entertained by 
Napoleon, and that it was no chi¬ 
mera, no fanciful dream, but a very 
rational and not very difficult enter- 
prize. A very significant allusion 
to steam navigation winds up the 
whole. 


* Vol. vi. p. 13/. 
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On the id of September Napoleon 
left Boulogne; on the 20th of Octo¬ 
ber the Austrian army at Ulm de¬ 
filed before him prisoners of war, 

Chi leaving Boulogne he was re¬ 
solved to deprive Vuleneuve of his 
command, and to order the fleet from 
< 'adiz to Toulon. 

i >eeres, who was the personal and 
very intimate friend o Yilleneuve, 
endeavoured to shield him from the 
anger of Napoleon, who, on leaving 
Paris to join the army in Germany, 
said to the minister, ‘Your friend 
Yilleneuve will be probably too much 
of a coward to sail from Cadiz. Send 
Admiral Ross illy* to Cadiz, and let 
him take the command of the squa¬ 
dron, if it have not yet sailed; and 
you will order Yilleneuve to come 
to Paris and account to me for his 
condnet / Deeres si i runk from com¬ 
municating this order to his friend. 
If he was deprived of the command, 
he would have no means of re-estab¬ 
lishing himself in the good opinion 
of Napoleon; and, then, fore, to give 
him yet another chance, Deeres 
simply informed him that Rossilly 
had left for Cadiz, without letting 
A illeneuvc know for what purpose 
he was so sent. At the same time 
he abstained from advising him to 
set sail, though he hoped that he 
would understand what was behind, 
and sail at once. To this mode 
of proceeding on the part of the 
Minister of Marine, M. Thiers as¬ 
cribes the sailing of Yilleneuve from 
Cadiz, for which, at the time, the 
world was at a loss to find a reason, 
as there appeared no adequate motive 
for now incurring the danger which 
induced him originally to take re¬ 
fuge iu that port. Yilleneuve un¬ 
derstood his friend’s intention, and 
determined to prove to Napoleon and 
the world that personal cowardice 
had not led to the conduct which the 
emperor so fiercely blamed. 

Si la marine francaise (writes Ville- 
neuve to bis friend tlie minister), n a 
m am pic que d’auduce, comrne on le pre¬ 
tend, Terupereur sera prochainement 
satisfait, et il peut compter sur les plus 
eclatants succcs. 

iiveiy word uttered by Yilleneuve 


after this, every word written by 
him, every act done, manifested a 
deplorable and—we will use the word 
—a cowardly despair. In his eager¬ 
ness to prepare an exculpation, be 
did his utmost to insure a defeat. 
He found fault with everything and 
everybody, and, by his ojienly ex¬ 
pressed prognostications of destruc¬ 
tion, disheartened his captains ami 
his men; and, by teaching them to 
anticipate defeat, taught them to 
watch for and to seize every opportu¬ 
nity of escape. 

II avait le tort camme un hoinme dont 
le moral est alfecte d’exagerer le merite 
de Tennemi, et de depreeier cdtti de ses 
sohlats. 11 disait qu’avec vingt vusaeaux 
fran^ais ou espagnols il n’en voudrait nas 
combattre quatorze anglais, et il ten&it 
ce 1 an gage devant ses prop res officiers.— 
Vol. v. p. 44o. 

We shall see immediately the con¬ 
sequence of this conduct. 

One declaration of this unfortunate 
officer, subsequent events completely 
disproved. He declared that when 
he left Toulon he was full of hope ; 
but the experience of a few hours 
with his own crews shook his faith, 
which was utterly destroyed when 
he saw the condition of his Spanish 
allies, and he wrote to Deeres, say¬ 
ing, 4 Would to God that the Spanish 
squadron (except the Argouauta) 
had never joined us. They are only 
of use to ruin everything, which 
they have always done. Ce sont 
eux qui nous out conduits au dernier 
degre des malheursf This lie said 
after the action with Sir Robert 
Calder, in which two Spanish ships 
had been captured by the English. 
Ct deserves, however, to be remarked, 
that in every case the Spaniards 
took the lead. They never took to 
flight, and fought their ships with 
unflinching gallantry. In Sir Ro¬ 
bert Calder’s action, victory, says 
M. Thiers, would have belonged to 
the I Tench, if the battle had been 
renewed, it was not renewed, ac¬ 
cording to him, because the French 
admiral hesitated and was afraid. 
Gravina, the Spaniard, never hesi¬ 
tated, and was above all fear, and, 
consequently, was extolled by the 


* This is the account given by M. Thiers; yet Admiral RossillyT flag was hoisted 
in the Berwick, which ship, with the flag flying, was at Trafalgar, and escaped thence 
to Cadiz, 
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whole fleet, while Villeneuve was 
the subject of bitter objurgation. 

I >e jugement severe de ses equipages 
qui se plaignaient tout haut de son 
irresolution, et qui exaltaient la bra- 
voure, a decision de TAmii al Gra- 
vina, lui poignait le occur;' and we 
shall see that in the action off Tra¬ 
falgar the Spaniards all fought he¬ 
roically, while a large portion of the 
French fleet kept carefully out of 
fire, and at length attempted to save 
themselves from capture by deserting 
their allies and their countrymen. 
Nelson, who had a large experience, 
always declared that the Spaniards 
were better seamen, more bold and 
more hardy, than the French. M. 
Thiers, however, does not scruple to 
throw the chief blame upon these 
gallant allies, and to make them 
answerable lor the defeat which fol¬ 
lowed. 

Having thus given a description 
of the chief—a description taken 
from M. Thiers himself—let us now 
endeavour to ascertain accurately 
the extent and character of the force 
which he commanded. 

The French fleet, then, according 
to M. Thiers, consisted of thirty- 
three sail of the line, three frigates, 
and two brigs. Of the Spanish con¬ 
tingent to this force, AL Thiers 
speaks in terms of the utmost dis¬ 
paragement : particularly mention¬ 
ing the Santa Alia, le liayo, and le 
San Justo, as * propres tout au plus 
a appareiller avec la flotte, ils etaient 
incapaoles de tenir leur place dans 
une ligne de bataillef Yet we 
shall And that the Santa Ana was 
the ship singled out by Collingwood, 


and which fought as gallant a fight 
that day as any ship of either fleet. 

Having thus endeavoured to di¬ 
minish the value of the Spanish part 
of the force, M. Thiers next attempts 
to mislead his readers as to the 
weight of metal possessed by the 
opposing forces. Nelson, he says, 
had under his command nearly the 
same force as Villeneuve; that is to 
say, thirty-four or thirty-five ves¬ 
sels. We shall immediately give an 
exact account of Nelson’s force, and 
the precise number of ships and guns 
with which he fought the battle; 
but will first, as accurately as possi¬ 
ble, ascertain the force of the com¬ 
bined ileet. M. Thiers says posi¬ 
tively that the force on each side 
was nearly equal; we say as posi¬ 
tively, that this statement is wilfully 
untrue. The words of the historian 
are as follows :— 

Enfin, vers onze heures du matin les 
deux eo'onnes ennemies, s'avaneant vent 
arriere, et toutes voiles dehors, joignirent 
notre f.otte.* Kile marcliaient par rang 
de vitesse avec la seule precaution de 
placer en tete leurs vaisseaux a trois 
ponts. Elies en comptaient sept, et 
nous quatre seulement, malheureusement 
espagnols, e’est a dire mains c&pables de 
rendre leur superiority utile. Aussi, bien 
que les anglais eussent 27 vaisseaux et 
nous 33, ils possedaient le mume nombre 
de bouches a feu, et des lors une force 
egale.—Vol. vi. p. 61. 

Che ships of both sides in action 
are given below, ranged in opposite 
columns, with the late attending 
those of the combined fleet. No 
English ship was lost either by cap¬ 
ture or destruction. 


ENGLISH. 

No. Ships. Guns. 

I 1 Victory ,. 100 
100 -j 2 R. Sovereign 100 
| 3 Britannia.. 100 
r 4 Temeraire . 98 
ae i 5 Prince .... 98 

6 Neptune .. 98 

t 7 1 'readnought 98 


COMBINED FLEET. 


FRENCH. 


No. Ships. Guns. 

1 Bucentaure. 80 i 

2 Formidable ... 80 

3 Neptune .. 80 

4 Indomptable. 80 , 

5 Algesiras .. 74 





Villeneuve’s vessel, wrecked — 
some of the crew saved. 

Ad. Dumanoir, escaped to the 
southward.^ 

Got into Cadiz, perfect. 

Wrecked off Rota, all perished. 
Taken, but escaped into Cadiz 
during the gale. 


* Accuracy seems despised by M. Thiers—the hour is here incorrectly given. 
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ENGLISH. 



74 




No. Ships. Guns. 

8 Tonnant .. 

80 

9 Belleisle .. 

74 

10 Revenge .. 

74 

11 Mars .... 

74 

12 Spartiate .. 

74 

13 Defiance .. 

74 

14 Conqueror. 

74 

15 Defence .. 

74 

16 Colossus .. 

74 

17 Leviathan.. 

74 

18 Achille.... 

74 

19 Bellerophon 

74 

20 Minotaur.. 

74 

21 Orion .... 

74 

22 Swiftsurc .. 

74 


64 


23 Ajax. 

21 Thunderer . 
2j Polyphemus 

26 Africa .... 

27 Agamemnon 


74 

71 

61 

64 

04 


Four irrigates. 
One Schooner. 
One Cutter. 


COMBINED FLEET (continued). 


FRENCH. 


No. Ships. 

Guns. 

6 Pluton. 

.... 74-] 

7 Mont Blanc .. 

.... 74 

8 Inti epide .... 

.... 74 

9 Swiftsure .... 

.... 74 i 

10 Aigle . 

.... 74 

11 Scipion . 

.... 74 

12 Duguay Trouin 

74 

« * * * # 

13 Berwick. 

.... 74 y 

14 Argonaute .... 

.... 74 

15 Achille .. 

.... 74 > 

16 Ri doutable 

* * * * / 4 

17 Fougueux .... 

_ 74 

18 H£ro . 

.... 74 


J 


SPANISH. 


Returned to Cadiz in a sinking 

state. 

Escaped to the southwurd, £ 
Burned bv the Britannia. 

m 

Captured, sent to Gibraltar. 
Wrecked near Rota. 

Escaped southward.£ 

Escaped southward { 

Wrecked north of San Lucar. 
Went on shore inside of Cadiz 
harbour. 

Burned during the action. 

Sunk. 

Wrecked off Trafalgar, all pe¬ 
rished. 

Escaped into Cadiz. Admiral 
C ' • v’s flag. 


19 Sraa. Trinidad a .... 

20 Principe de Asturias 

21 Sta. Ana.. 

22 Rayo .. 

23 Neptuno. 

24 Argon auta. 

25 Bahama. 

26 Montanes . 

27 S. Augustin . 

28 S. Ildefonso . 

29 S. Juan Nepomuceno 74 ( 

30 Monurca. 74 

31 S. Francisco d’ A sis . 74 \ 

32 San Justo . 74 J 

33 San 1 jeandro ...... 64 

5 Frigates and 2 Brigs. 



130 

r 

112 - 

100 
80 { 


74 


Sunk by order after the action. 
Escaped into Cadiz. 

Captured, but escaped into Cadiz 
during gale. 

Wrecked near San Lucar. 
Wrecked near Rota. 

Suuk by Ajax. 

Captured, sent to Gibraltar. 
Escaped to Cadiz. 

Burned by Leviathan. 

Captured, sent to Gibraltar. 
Captured, sent to Gibraltar. 


Wrecked off San Lucar. 
■Wrecked near Rota. 

^ Escaped to Cadiz. 


0 1 Escaped to Cadiz. 


The result of this table is, that 
the English having 2148 guns, and 
the combined fleet 2628—the latter 
had 478 more than the English; 
and with these figures within his 
reach, and respecting which no doubt 
can be raised, M. Thiers scruples not 
to assert that, ‘ bien que les Anglais 
eussent 27 vaisseaux, et nous 33, ils 
possedait le nivine nombre de bouches 
a feu.’ If from Villeneuves fleet 
every eighty-gun ship had been with¬ 
drawn—and there were of French arid 
Spanish six suck vessels that day un¬ 
der his command—the two fleets would 


have been equal in number of vessels, 

and the English would then have 

possessed two guns more than their 

opponents. But would Villeneuve 

have ventured out of Cadiz i f such 

an equality in numbers and strength 

had really existed ? 

* 

We have now to relate the great 
event to which all the circumstances 
here described formed a fitting pre¬ 
lude. But that event deserves a 
fuller record than our present space 
permits, and must therefore be re¬ 
served for the pages of our succeed¬ 
ing number. 


J The four ships marked J, the four French ships, Formidable, Mont Blanc, 
Scipion, Duguay, verified the old verse,— 

He who fights and runs away, 

Lives to fight another day. 

They did run away, having sustained no injury, but were all taken by Sir R. Strac’uan 
on the 4th of November following. 
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TO THE RAIN. 

URES WRITTEN AT RYDAL. 


TUB 1 N darkness brooded o’er creation’s face, 
And b ack and dull the leaden waters lay, 
Locked to each other in a cold embrace, 
i here wast thou also—till, to rule the day, 

The sun came forth, aud all the stagnant grey 
Brightened before him as he ran his race; 

And thenceforth thou, the servants of his sway, 
Must do his blessed will in every place, 

Mingling with all the beauty of the earth, 

With all the brightness of the Heaven above, 
And with a viewless tenderness and love, 

The gentle life of flowers alluring forth, 

To look upon their sun-god in the sky, 

With their dumb breath to worship him, and die. 


Thy touch it was made Eden’s garden green; 

Thy hand that formed the fruit so fatal fair ; 

Thy softness that was balm to summer e’en ; 

Thy sweetness that was life to all things there. 

A blessed time was thine—through sunny air 
To float all day on silver clouds between 
Kden and Heaven, ’mid beauty everywhere, 

Or rest on Adam’s fragrant forest screen : 

And when at eventide that matchless pair 
Went forth to worship in the wide serene, 

Forth from their bower to worship the Unseen, ? 
As man by nature would go forth to prayer, 

Jn dew descending on creation's Queen, 

Thou gleamedst germlike on her golden hair. 

* * * * * 

Now once again the fountain of thy birth 
Springs in a peaceful and sequestered vale, 

And, see ! there comes an old man, thin and pale, 
The Adam of this Eden, wandering forth ; 

In liis meek strength like Adam, and like him 
In his large love—like him who when there came 
Before him all that leap, or soar, or swim, 

That he might set the stamp, and give the name 
To God’s approved creation—knew them all, 

And none despised, but sympathized with each ; 
Thus loving all things—listening to all speech— 
Rising to great, and stooping to the small, 

What still remains of Eden since the fall, 
Wordsworth is here to worship and to teach. 



VOL. XL. XO. CCXXXIX. 
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THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 

BT MICHAEL SOUTH. 


Part VIII. Chap. XXXIV. 


T O feel beneath one a horse like 
the thoroughbred John bestrode, 
bounding under the rider with the 
elastic power of whalebone and steel, 
rather than flesh and blood—rejoicing 
in his strength and panting to exert 
it, yet submitting that strength im¬ 
plicitly to the dictates passing like 
electricity, felt, not seen, from a good 
rider to his steed, is a pleasure that 
custom cannot stale, though one be 
as habituated to equestrianism as a 
ganchoy or a postilion, or a theorist 
with a favourite hobby. 

The still October air, sharp but 
not cold ; the grey sky, dull but 
honest and cloudless; the rich scent 
of the dead leaves rustling underfoot, 
and the rich colours of those still 
mottling the woods with all the 
varied harmony of hue that distin¬ 
guishes the pencil of the most ar¬ 
tistic of months, contributed their 
respective shares to heighten the 
sense of enjoyment conferred on 
our late captive by the ride. 1 le 
would have rejoiced to vent his su¬ 
perabundant delight in some little 
escapade, — a mad gallop round the 
park, a rush at the sunk fence, or 
the park paling, or any other ob¬ 
stacle holding out a reasonable hope 
of broken bones. Had some thoughts 
of throwing his hat into the first 
held they passed, pretending the 
wind had blown it there and riding 
after it, but finally he calmed down 
into a prance. 

On entering the wood, the path, 
almost hidden by the cast clothing 
of the branches above, would no 
longer admit two riders a-breast, 
and Miss Basnet cantered a-head, 
guiding her mare, Pixie, with the 
lightest and firmest of female hands. 
John was well content to follow, 
watching the undulations of her 
graceful figure as it glided among 
the trees, and the glowing face that 
turned to give a laughing salute to 
the occupants of the pony-chaise as 
they passed it, the General affecting 
great terror of being ridden down, 
leaning away from her and calling 
to Lord Aventayle, who held the 


reins, to give her a wide berth. This 
pair they speedily left far in the rear. 

‘Everything,’ quoth John, when 
he at length got alongside again, 
becoming at once highly poetical, 
‘wears lor me to-day not merely* 
holiday, but a charmed aspect. The 
glorious setting of the year has a 
magic beyond the first dawn of spring 
or the noontide glow of summer— 
a witchery like that of a fairy tale, 
[t always seems to me that the world 
which the old fable existences in¬ 
habited must have been a world of 
perpetual autumn; and if wood- 
nymphs ever appeared in riding- 
habits, I could have fancied I aw 
one in a day-dream that 1 dreamt 
just now.’ 

1 Ah, Mr. Faunce,’ replied she, 

4 wood-nymphs live no longer either 
‘ in the faith of reason ’ or of imagi¬ 
nation ; and if one of them visited 
us nowadays, she could scarcely add 
to the inconsistency o! her appear¬ 
ance by coming in modern costume.* 

‘ True, unfortunately,’ said John, 
shaking his head in a regretful man¬ 
ner. 1 And yet the time i> not far 


behind us when imagination made 
these very woods a favourite haunt 
of our English fairies. Look at the 
circle beneath yonder great oak. 
Puck might have revelled there, and 
have been as much at home as ever 
Pan was in the groves of Thessaly. 
I confess I have no pleasure in the 
downfall of a harmless and pictur¬ 
esque superstition.’ 

‘ Do you really regret the old be¬ 
nighted times?’ returned his fair 
companion. ‘ Well, so do I; but I 
thought it the mere waywardness of 
my taste, that what w as in direct op¬ 
position to the enlightening process 
w'hich everybody talks about must 
be wrong; and that if I gave utter¬ 
ance to my fancies I should deserve 
reproof, like the naughty nursery¬ 
maids w r ho teach their infant charge 
that there is an old man in the chim¬ 
ney watching their misdeeds with a 
eye.’ 

‘ I would not for the world,’ said 
John, 1 disabuse the minds of any of 
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my young friends of a belie in the 
supernatural police of the nursery. 
It is curious to speculate on what 
will be the type of the rising genera¬ 
tion when it shall come to maturity. 
What on earth will become of the 
faculty of imagination ? It will po¬ 
sitively be houseless and destitute. 
I presented one of the young Larries 
the other day with a copy of the 
Seven Champions , and he told me he 
wouldn’t have it, and 1 might take 
it hack, for it was all lies. The 
monkey w'as magic-proof!’ 

4 Stupid brat !” quoth Miss Basnet, 

1 he ought to have been whipped. 
Heigho, what a work-a-day world 
it will be when we know everything 
and have found out all our dear de¬ 
lusions ; when there is no dark corner 
left for an unreality to hide its head 
in. Why i am quite frightened! 
life will, indeed, be a stern reality; 
and all who love romance will be 
obliged to wish for the faculty of 
that strange German who lived a 
second existence in his sleep.’ 

4 We shall need some new faculties 
to replace those we are losing,’ ob¬ 
served John. 

4 1 trust the old qualities are not 
dead, but sleeping,* returned the fair 
enthusiast. 4 There are in the village 
some dear old simple-minded people 
who are as credulous, as faithful, and 
as unsophisticated as a feudal baron 
could desire; and I can even shew 
you a real living old woman who is 
indebted to nothing but the enlight¬ 
enment of the times lor her life. In 
the days of Matthew 1 lopkins or 
John Rodgers she would infallibly 
have been burnt for a witch, and the 
villagers regard her with great terror 
and respect. Isn’t it quite refreshing 
to find people who can yet believe 
in witches ?’ 

‘Witches!’ repeated John, absently; 
‘ ah, yes! there are witches, without 
doubt.’ 

‘Why, Mr. Faunce, you are po¬ 
sitively wool-gathering!’ 

4 Ahem! yes, I was dreaming, cer¬ 
tainly,' said John, awakening with a 
blush; 4 but I can no longer disbe¬ 
lieve in magic, since I have seen an 
enchantress.’ 

‘Meaning me, of course; much 
obliged’ (bowing). ‘But yonder is a 
stubborn spirit who, ! think, defies 
my spells—Mr. Barker surveying 
the old ruin.’ 


Sure enough there was the philo¬ 
sopher a couple of hundred yards off, 
having reined up his horse, while his 
companion, Mr. liush, was ambling 
away with a loose rein in the dis¬ 
tance. The ruin he w'as gazing at 
consisted of the remains of a tower, 
some shattered walls, and a broken 
arch or two. It had formerly been 
the abode of the Basnet family, but 
had been abandoned some centuries 
since for the present residence, the 
site of which was more commodious, 
and which had accordingly been con¬ 
tinual v added to, white this one was 
left to fall to decay. York and Lan¬ 
caster had been shouted as war-cries 
here, and the plough still turned up 
sometimes the head of a lance once 
levelled in the cause of the White or 
the Red Rose. In the Civil Wars it 
had stood a stout siege against the 
Roundheads, and its walls yet bore 
the marks of the rebel cannon. 

These particulars being communi¬ 
cated to John as they rode up to it, he 
conceived a reverence for tbe crum¬ 
bling stones beyond that with which 
any factory-chimney, mechanics’ in¬ 
stitute, or other building of public 
utility could have inspired him. 

4 Ai r. Barker must cither have been 
only affecting to decry the past last 
evening, or else the sight of the old 
ruin must have converted him,’ ob¬ 
served Miss Basnet. 

4 Converted him!’ echoed John ; 
4 he wouldn’t be converted if one rose 
from the dead. He’d say it was an 
optical delusion. But we’ll see. —I’m 
glad to find you so employed, Air. 
Barker ; even your practical notions 
cannot resist the beauty of the old 
ruin, and, doubtless, you were just 
now dreaming of the knights and 
dames who once figured within these 
walls.’ 

4 Sir,’ said Air. Barker, without 
looking at him, ‘I was not thinking 
of any such trumpery. I was calcu¬ 
lating the size of the factory that 
might be built on the ground now 
occupied by these shaky old stones.’ 

4 Oh ! did you ever hear such a 
wretch ?’ whispered Miss Basnet to 
John ; then aloud, 4 What! a factory 
built on the spot where my ancestors 
dwelt! Why, they’d rise from their 
tombs, knight and lady, and pull 
your factory about your cotton - 
spinners’ ears! No Basnet would 
stay quietly in his narrow house with 
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such sacrilege going on. Let me tell 
you about them. I’m sure it would 
convert you from your heresy to 
hear of the memorable things done 
in this spot/ 

‘I doubt, ma'am/ returned Sir. 
Barker, ‘that your arguments, like 
your ancestors, will be rather in¬ 
substantial and shadowy at the pre¬ 
sent day/ 

4 Ah, but hear! You see the re¬ 
mains of a great Gothic window in 
the wall yonder;—well, that w r as the 
window of the great hall, and there 
sat a council of barons, o which my 
ancestor was a powerful member, 
deliberating on the measures they 
afterwards enforced at Runnymede. 
Is it not classic ground ?’ 

• R unnytnede r let me see!’ said 
Mr. Barker, meditating— 4 ah, I re¬ 
member. At Runnymede, ma’am, 
the great onward impulse which 
afterwards lay dormant lor centuries 
first found a vent; at Runnymede a 
stroke was struck, which, if followed 
up, would ages ago have laid Op¬ 
pression in the dust, it was the first 
yawn, ma’am, o:i an awakening peo¬ 
ple, that 4 turned, like the sluggard, 
and slept again/ I quote from a 
friend’s speech. I don’t care about 
historical illustration myself—I don't 
see the good of it/ 

4 And does not what 1 have told 
you make you reverence the spot?' 
asked the fair chronicler. 4 Do you 
not now picture to yoursei f the stern 
old harons sheathed in mail, that 
had perhaps gleamed in the sun of 
Palestine, sitting in debate on the 
deed that has made them famous for 
ever ?* 

‘Not at all/ returned Mr. Darker. 
4 L 1 pictured anything to myself 
(which 1 don't), it would be a set of 
tyrants trampling on oppressed serfs. 
My only feeling for them is one of 
contempt and reprobation/ 

4 What a dreadful state of mind 1* 
murmured she, half audibly. 4 Again 
—do look! Under this archway my 
forefather, Guy Basnet, who had sa¬ 
crificed half his estate in supporting 
the royal cause, received Charles I. 
after a lost battle. On that broad, 
white flagstone, tradition saj\s, he 
knelt while the king knighted him 
with kind and flattering words; and 
that stain is said to be ol blood which 
trickled from a wound received by 
him in the action/ 


4 Knighted him, did he ?’ said Mr. 
Barker. 4 And a very fitting re¬ 
ward, too 1 He spent his substance 
and blood in upholding an absurd 
delusion, and in requital he received 
an empty name. Ha! ha ! I don’t 
often laugh, I don’t see the good of 
it; but 1 protest this is quite farci¬ 
cal.' 

And accordingly he did laugh, 
though with as little sense of the 
humorous, apparently, as a laughing 
hyaena. 

4 1 sec you are incorrigible, and 
give you up,’ said Miss Basnet. 4 But 
are you not alive to the beautiful 
devotion of Sir Guy ? —to his un¬ 
selfishness and loyalty ?' 

4 Loyalty, ma’am f exclaimed the 
uncompromising Mr. Barker, ‘w hat’s 
.loyalty ? The blind and dog-like 
attachment of superstitious slaves to 
the shadow of despotism ; the quality 
of a spaniel, ma’am—in the human 
race ’tis obsolete/ 

4 1 quite shudder,’ said Miss Bas¬ 
net, moving onward with a very 
slight bow to Mr. Barker. 4 1 trust 
he will not repeat his sentiments to 
General Oldcastle,' she remarked to 
John. 4 We should certainly have a 
battle/ 

‘Not a chance of it,’ returned our 
hero; ‘make yourself quite easy, 
the battle would be all on one side. 
Mr. Barker is not a fighter, I think 
—he has more of the firebrand than 
the sword about him.' 

‘Did you ever hear such senti¬ 
ments as his ? Standing where he 
did it was quite sacrilege to utter 
them/ 

4 1 hope old Sir Guy's ghost will 
come and throttle him,' replied John. 

4 But hark ! 1 hear the hounds. 

They have found, and if we don't 
make haste we shall be too late to 
see the fox break/ 

They cantered to the top of the 
hill which commanded a view of the 
cover—a patch of gorsc to their 
right, where the manner in which 
the hounds made for a point, and the 
swelling clamour of bass and falsetto 
mingling in increasing confusion, 
told that the fox had gone away. 

John stood in his stirrups and 
stretched an eager glance around: 
at last a 4 tally-ho! * from the left 
guided him. There was Reynard a 
couple of fields off, who having, with 
great secrecy and despatch, availed 
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himseli oftlie friendly obscurity of 
a hedge, was now boldly crossing 
the open. 

‘ Look, Miss Basnet,’ quoth John, 
sputtering with eagerness, ‘ there he 
goes. Now they are settling to the 
scent; observe how they draw to¬ 
gether more and more compactly as 
they cross the field. See the yelling 
eagerness of those two stragglers who 
are squeezing themselves through 
painfully small holes in the high 
fence. Let's see how the man on 
the brown takes the bank and ditch, 
Bravo! well topped. There's a fel¬ 
low got a purl at the brook, though ; 
there’s another—by Jove, that may 
be, truly as wel 1 as poetically, termed 
a purling brook. See the fox makes 
for the hill! Isn’t it glorious sport ?’ 

This last question was addressed 
to Mr. Rush, who having pulled up 
on the top of the hill to await Mr. 
Barker, was watching the scene 
close by. 

‘A lamentable Waste of energy,’ 
said Mr. Rush, shaking his head. 

One of the few remaining relics 
of feudalism,’ added Mr. Barker, 
who now rode up, 4 and quite in 
character with other proceedings of 
the barbarous olden time. An ani¬ 
mal whose flesh is not edible, and 
who is — Woa, woa!’ (this interjec¬ 
tion was addressed to his horse, an 
old hunter, who having surveyed 
the scene with great interest, now 
began to prick his ears as the music 
of the pack grew louder, to snort, 
and presently to caper,) * who is the 
embodiment of a chimerical idea or 
delusion, is followed with absurd 
perseverance, at considerable risk to 
the pursuers, and injury to the coun¬ 
try they ride over.’ 

4 Before long, sir, truth-hunting 
will supersede fox-hunting/ remark¬ 
ed Mr. Rush ; ‘ and we shall see the 
whole human race in at the death.’ 

'his prophecy was thrown away 
upon John, whose soul was entirely 
absorbed in the exciting scene before 
him. 

1 Here they come crossing the 
road,’ said he. ‘Well done, Bay— 
never mind Grey—pick yourself up. 
Excuse me, Miss Basnet, I’ll over¬ 
take you again on the other side of 
the hill.’ 

So saying, he rode to the reverse 
side of the road, wheeled round, and 
took the fence in a fly. 


‘ And who’s to take care of me ?’ 
appealed Miss Basnet, as he departed. 
She seemed likely to be quite de¬ 
serted, for Mr. Rush’s pony, a fleet 
thing, set off with him at full speed 
down the hill, while Mr. Barker was 
too entirely occupied in maintaining 
convulsively his rather precarious 
seat on the unruly stcet' to pay 
much attention to his fair neigh¬ 
bour. 

‘ Easy, sir, easy—make much of 
him!’ cried the General, as the 
pony-chaise drove up. ‘ Turn his 
head this way. Confound the fel¬ 
low ! he’s got no more idea of hand¬ 
ling a horse than his grandmother. 
You’d better dismount, sir.’ 

It would have given Mr. Barker 
great pleasure to do so ; hut the ad¬ 
vice came too late, for his horse, 
rendered quite ungovernable by 
John’s evil example, now took the 
bit in his teeth and followed at the 
fence, on the other side of which he 
alighted safely, with Mr. Barker well 
on to the ears. 

4 Well done, sir- delighted to see 
you supporting one of the relics of 
feudalism,’ quoth John, turning in 
his saddle and holding hard, as 1VI r. 
Barker came powdering alongside, 
making the clods fly in great style. 
4 1 am surprised though at your at¬ 
tachment to the mane — a merely 
ornamental appendage, and not all 
comparable to the reins as a means 
of guiding the animal.’ 

4 Oh, Mr. Faunce,’ gasped the 
agonized philosopher, 4 1 didn’t in¬ 
tend—oh, Lord, curse this horse.’ 

4 Don’t swear, sir,’ remonstrated 
John, 4 what’s the good o: it? And 
allow me to recommend the removal 
of your heels from the horse’s sides. 

1 le appears inclined to go quite 
freely enough without them. If you 
blow him so at first we shan’t be in 
at the death—at least, not the fox’s.’ 

If Mr. Barker ever pictured any¬ 
thing to himself, one would have 
imagined that in imagination he now 
saw the devil—for he continued to 
gaze straight out between the horse’s 
ears with a sort of fishy stare of 
horror, with his chin dropped and 
his nostrils dilated, while he clung 
to the animal s neck with a strength 
of attachment that apparently no¬ 
thing but death could sever. 

‘Gracious heaven,’ said this in¬ 
voluntary j performer across country 
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in a choking voice, ‘there's a wall — 
oh, 1 hope it will stop him V 

‘ Too lute to stop,’ said John, who 
began to pity the unhappy eques¬ 
trian; ‘keep his head straight, and 
sit a little back in your saddle. Now 
then—Yo, ho!' and he led over the 
wall. 

‘ The Lord have mercy upon us!’ 
said Mr. Barker, shutting his eyes 
as he closed on the obstacle with 
this unconscious quotation from the 
Litany. 

John heard a snort, followed by a 
squelch and a groan behind him; 
turning in his saddle, he beheld Mr. 
Barker doubled up across the wall 
like a wet towel. The horse had 
swerved, aud the rider, unequal to 
the emergency, had l>cen constrained 
to part company with him. 

As he retained his position with 
the flexure of his spine uppermost 
and his head and heels banging 
down, humanity constrained John to 
ride back and see if he was hurt. 
Accordingly he pulled up very un¬ 
willingly, the music of the pack 
striking his ear with a doubled at- 
traction now that he was losing it. 
Dismounting, lie assisted Mr. Barker 
from liis uncomfortable position by 
the unceremonious mode of taking 
him by the collar and jerking him 
over, causing the heels of his boots 
to describe a semicircle in the air, 
and then to make two indentations 
in the turf. At first the philoso¬ 
pher's eyes were closed, and he exhi¬ 
bited no other symptom of animation 
than moving his lips as if whisper¬ 
ing ; but presently he recovered so 
far as to sit up, and after feeling 
himself all over, and ascertaining 
that there were no ttjones broken, he 
managed with John's assistance to 
rise and return to the road. 

Here he was overwhel med with 
anxious inquiries and expressions of 
sympathy by the party on the hill, 
who had witnessed his misfortune, 
to none of which did he vouchsafe 
any reply, being firmly persuaded 
that the whole thing was precon¬ 
certed for his discomfiture and an¬ 
noyance, the horse being a party to 
the plot; and when the animal, 
which had been caught by a coun¬ 


tryman, was brought up no persua- I 
sions could induce him to remount. I 
Mr. Rush's career, equally short and I 
disastrous with his comrade’s, had I 

terminated in a hog, where he wal- | 

low ed for a short time, and now came I 
up covered with mud, leading his . 
horse by the bridle. His objections | 
to resuming the saddle were equally . 
strong with Mr. Barkers, and their i 
steeds w f ere entrusted to the country- ^ 
man to lead back to the house, while 
the pair of philosophers resumed 
their journey on loot. 

During John's absence the party ' 
had been augmented by the arrival « 
on horseback of Francis Basnet and 
a friend, introduced to John as Mr. 
Lackaday. They had arrived at the 
house shortly after the rest departed 
to the hunt, and had ridden on in 
search of them. The object of the 
excursion being accomplished, and 
the hounds out of sight and bearing, 
they returned homeward; Mr. Lack- ' 
aday taking Johu's place at lilt unor's 
side, leaving him to follow with her 
brother. Our hero greatly disap- j 
proved of this arrangement, and rode 
along in a very unami&bie state of I 
mind; inwardly decidiug that Mr. 
Lackaday was impertinent and for¬ 
ward—tiiat he rode badly and was 
ill-dressed. Not that these damna¬ 
tory opinions of his character and i 
appearance were altogether just; but I 
it had been all the same if Mr. I 
Lackaday had been an angel—John 
w’ould have found fault with his 
wings or the colour of his halo. 
Scraps of their conversation that oc¬ 
casionally reached him did not tend 
to alleviate his displeasure, for they 
discoursed of sentiment aud jioetry, 
on which subjects Mr. Lackaday be¬ 
came very animated, quoting some¬ 
times from authors that John knew, 
and sometimes from one he didn't 
know (the latter being no other than 
Mr. Lackaday himself), so that in a 
short time he quite detested him; ■ 
and, noticing the attention with 
which A I iss Basnet listened, he per- / 
ceived with regard to her that he 
had been altogether mistaken, lor 
in five minutes he had found out she 
was very frivolous, changeable, and 
undiscrimi nating. 


Chap. XXXV. 

Mr. Lackaday was a poet and a naged to combine these two appa- 
me tuber of parliament, and had ma- rently uncongenial vocations, for his 
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speeches in the house were so poetic 
that nobody understood them, while 
the aim of a great deal of his poetry, 
so far as any aim was discoverable, 
was political. He was a poet of the 
most popular modern school—that is 
to say, the hopeless nature of his 
sentiments was only equalled by his 
obscure mode of expressing them. 
He had made extensive researches 
into the dreary departments of exist¬ 
ence, which he had decided to be an 
incurable disorder; he had discovered 
that ‘our little life’ is not only 
‘ rounded with a sleep, 1 but is like¬ 
wise oppressed with perpetual night¬ 
mare—that we are such stuff as bad 
dreams are made of; and his muse 
in giving utterance to these senti¬ 
ments seemed constantly to alternate 
between yawning and strangulation. 
Sometimes lie breathed forth his 
wailings in an incoherent melody, 
'where meaning would merely have 
been an impertinence—sometimes he 
warbled poetic metaphysics, only dif¬ 
fering from prose in being more un¬ 
intelligible—sometimes he indulged 
in a grimly sportive vein—sometimes 
liis effusions were so simple and 
childlike that you might fancy a 
child had written them. Notwith¬ 
standing the clouds in which his 
oracles were enveloped, he professed 
to be very practical in his aims, and 
was fond of talking in energetic 
strains of ‘this actual, living nine¬ 
teenth century of ours,' and what 
ought to be done in it, though his 
practice did not altogether corre¬ 
spond with his precepts, for he 
passed most of his time in reveries 
resulting in nothing at all. With 
regard to minor points of composition, 
he was much addicted to the inven¬ 
tion ol* new words, and to giving a 
new meaning to old ones, having, 
probably, found the vocabulary hi¬ 
therto used inadequate to express 
his ideas; and he had conspired with 
the capital letters of the alphabet to 
turn adjectives into substantives, 
making numerous allusions to ‘the 
Heal,' ‘the True,* ‘ the Sublime, 1 and 
so forth; in which shadowy regions 
readers of small intellect generally 
lost themselves, and were very glad 
to wander back again into daylight. 

This poetic and desponding spirit 
was cursed with an inconsistent phy* 
signe, indicative of much rude health 
and vitality. lie was near six feet 


high, proportionally broad - shoul¬ 
dered, and his plump, ruddy cheeks 
were fringed with a lavish growth of 
black whisker. 1 le was very good- 
loo i-cing—and this, joined to the cir¬ 
cumstance of his being constant 1 y at 
Miss Basnet’s side when he had an 
opportunity, caused him to make 
great progress in John's antipathies; 
for our hero had begun to take so 
much pleasure in her society, that he 
felt it as a personal injury when any 
one interfered with their tete$-a-tete. 

The General, who, in common 
with most elderly bachelors, took a 
sort of prurient delight in antici¬ 
pating the marriages of his young 
acquaintances, hinted to John that 
Mr. Lackaday was evidently smitten 
with Miss Basnet, and would, in a 
pecuniary point of view, be a desir¬ 
able match for her. 

‘But, hang him, he’s not the sort 
of fellow for Sleanor, if he were 
twice as well off and ten times as 
good-looking,’ said the General, look¬ 
ing tremendously fierce, and speaking 
in a savage undertone* ‘ No pur¬ 
pose in him, sir — nothing but in¬ 
fernal nonsense about poetry, and 
dreams, and rubbish, sir. If she 
didn’t mind having a husband near 
sixty, and gouty, I'd try my own 
chance rather than he should get 
her.’ 

Apparently there was no reason 
why John should trouble his head 
about Miss Basuet’s matrimonial 
prospects; yet tbe General’s hint 
excited in him a deal of secret indig¬ 
nation and disquietude, and greatly 
increased liis dislike of her admirer. 
It was during the irritation caused 
by one of Mr. Lackaday's interrup¬ 
tions that it occurred to him he 
might as well return to the castle 
next day, as he was now quite able 
for duty. So he sat with a very 
surly aspect, saying little, except to 
fire a shot or two at Mr. Lackaday 
when he was soaring away into the 
clouds on the wings of poesy, to the 
great discomposure of the aeronaut 
and the secret gratification of the 
General. Observing that John was 
chafing and fretting, Eleanor turned 
to him when Mr. Lackaday paused 
for a moment in his flight, and with 
a smile that thawed the surface, at 
least, of his ill-humour, asked him 
to come with her to the picture- 
gallery, which he had not yet seen. 
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1 We’ll look at some of those grim 
ancestors of mine that I described 
the other day to Mr. Barker ; and I 
think/ she whispered to him as they 
left the room, * I can shew them a 
certain face in return that sha ! 
match the grimmest ol'them all.’ 

John reddened and laughed. 

41 T was nothing/ said lie— 4 a pass¬ 
ing cloud. I’ve an unfortunate way 
of making my face the title-page of 
my thoughts/ 

4 The contents must have been 
tragic/ returned Eleanor; 4 some¬ 
what in Ercles vein, 1 imagine. But 
you’ll tell me what annoyed you ?’ 
(looking up gravely in his face,) 

4 1 am old friend, now, you know/ 

4 I think I could tell you almost 
anything/ replied John, with equal 
gravity and great sincerity; 4 even 
feelings that I should instinctively 
hide from my other friends. Well, 
then, i was vexed at Mr. kackaday 
engrossing so much of your attention 
to the threatened dissolution of our 
old alliance/ 

4 Why, I should rather have been 
talking to you—indeed I would/ said 
Eleanor; 4 but Mr. Lackaday is a 
stranger, while you may be looked 
on as one of the family. Oi course 
I’ll be more ceremonious it you like. 
Perhaps’ (assuming a mock, distant 
air) 4 Mr. Faunce will have the 
goodness to excuse the offence to his 
dignity, in consideration of the inex¬ 
perience of the offeuder, who is ra¬ 
ther ignorant of some of the conven¬ 
tionalities of 4 these most brisk and 
giddy-paced times.” 

4 Oh dear, no, I didn’t mean that 
—by no means — not at all/ said 
John, pouring forth in the eager¬ 
ness of contrition a redundancy of 
negatives. 4 1 was absurd enough, 
no doubt; hut it was annoying to 
find him, not only interrupting us, 
but taking the bloom off the sub¬ 
jects I most like to discuss with yon, 
and leaving a slimy track on them/ 
he added, letting out a little of the 
bottled asperity, in thus alluding to 
Mr. kackaday as if he were a sort of 
literary caterpillar. 

‘Poor man/ said Eleanor, ‘you 
did not spare him in your displea¬ 
sure; but your sarcasms were not 
undeserved, for lie had got quite out 
of my latitude. He has more chi¬ 
valry on his lips than in his heart/ 
she went on; 4 it is more a fancy 


with him than a sentiment —a little 
feverishness, not vital heat. 1 le 
would have made but a tame sort of 
knight, I fancy, notwithstanding his 
lays and ballads. You remember 
when returning from the hunt, that 
you rode in front with Frank ?* 

4 1 remember/ said John. 

4 Bather sulkily/ said Eleanor. 

4 Well, rather/ John replied. 

4 Well/ she resumed, ‘on coming 
to the gate he went forward to open 
it; but I rode over the stile at the 
side, aud invited him to follow. He 
didn’t display any great alacrity in 
doing so, held his horse tight, and 
came up to it in a gingerly way ; and 
after a trial or [two said, smiling in 
a melancholy manner, that 4 the 
horse didn’t seem to like it/ and 
came ingloriously through the gate; 
which was a wise decision, for he sat 
so awkwardly that he certainly would 
have fallen at the leap, though I 
could have pardoned that more easily 
than his declining it.’ 

If Miss Basnet had been the most 
finished performer on that many- 
keyed organ, the human heart, she 
could not have taken a more effect¬ 
ual way of restoring John’s equan¬ 
imity than by thus shewing disdain 
for Mr. Lackaday’s deficiency in an 
accomplishment which he flattered 
himself he excelled in. He began 
on a sudden to think that he had 
been very unjust to the poor man, 
and wondered he had not sooner 
perceived him to be a very good sort 
of harmless fellow; and in a lit of 
generous reaction began to dilate 
on some of his newly-discovered vir¬ 
tues. 

4 Never mind him/ said Eleanor. 
44 Here’s metal more attractive/ This 
is Sir Guy—is he not the beau ideal 
of a cavalier, with his brown locks 
parted on his high forehead, and his 
pointed beard ? And here is the Bas¬ 
net of Runnymede—not the formid¬ 
able baron one would expect to see 
is he ?—not a large man even in his 
armour, hut with a dogged look in 
his eyes that bespeaks a world of 
resistance. Here we come among 
the bagwigs and stomachers. This 
was one of Queen Anne’s maids of 
honour; and yonder, with the peri¬ 
wig flowing over the steel breast¬ 
plate, one of Marlborough’s officers, 
whose courtly face smiling front 
amid the redundant peruke at- 
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tracted the notice of no less a per¬ 
sonage than the Grand Monarque.* 

John’s eye, wandering lightly over 
these, ha l settled on a more modern 
picture than any of then), except 
that the face was older, and the 
dress different (for the drapery was 
shortwaisted, and masses of brown 
curls clustered in studied confusion 
on the forehead); he could have 
fancied it to be Miss Basnet's por¬ 
trait. There was the same sweet 
gravity of mouth and eye; the same 
earnestness and truthfulness; the 
same richness of complexion and 
grace of outline. 

It was the portrait of her mother, 
she said, of whom she had but a 
child’s recollection — very distinct, 
hut coloured with the deceptive glo¬ 
ries that the young imagination casts 
over objects at once familiar and 
venerated. 

4 My recollections of her are some 
gay and pleasant, some solemn, but 
none sad; for I was too young when 
she died to feel sorrow. But they 
say it had a great effect on my fa¬ 
ther, and altogether changed him.’ 

‘Even so, Nell,* said Lord Aven- 
tayle, who had entered unperceived, 
and stood near tiic doorway behind 
them ; 4 the spring of my life broke 
when I lost her—the charm fled with 
the sweet magician.’ 

He came up, and placing his hand 
on his daughter's shoulder, looked 
over her at the picture. 

k Those eyes always seem to look 
on me reproachfully,* lie said. 4 She 
and I used to plan together a grand 
future that was to be mine; had she 
lived it might have been realized, 
and you might have had a famous 
father, Nell.’ 

4 Your friends—that is, a} I who 
know you well, respect you no less 
than if you were famous,’ said his 
daughter, kissing the hand that 
rested on her shoulder. 

‘Excuse me, Nell, returned his 
lordship, stroking her hair, ‘there 
is one who knows me very well, and 
respects me much less—accusing me 
often, in an earnest but hopeless 
way, o: time and powers wasted—of 
life unemployed, and consequently 
not half enjoyed; and that one is 
myself. With less consciousness of 
intellect I might have been a great 
catt le-breeder and improver of land, 
expending my pastorally tuned affec¬ 


tions on flit pigs and model thrash¬ 
ing-machines; with more energy I 

might have been-it is useless to 

speculate what—but in either case I 
should iave looked back on a busy, 
unregretted existence.’ 

This unlooked-for peep into his 
lordship’s inner man somewhat em¬ 
barrassed John, who felt a little de 
trop; and it also rather surprised 
him; for though always kind and 
courteous, there w T ere no symptoms of 
deep feeling beneath the calm ennnye 
demeanour of Lord Aventayle. 

' i i you have any bright, ambi¬ 
tious dreams, Mr. Faunce,' he con¬ 
tinued, laying Ins hand on John’s 
arm, 4 as I [am sure you have—for 
enthusiasm, and high spirits, and li¬ 
terary tastes, arc tine things to dream 
upon—jbefore indulging them, let 
me advise you to question yourself 
closely as to whether you have the 
untiring energy and fixedness of pur¬ 
pose necessary to shape them, and 
build them into your house of life, 
lake my w T ord for it, constant em¬ 
ployment must be found for ambi¬ 
tious thoughts, or, like a wizard’s 
attendant demons, they turn and 
rend their suinmoner. But hark T 
(changing his tone) 4 there’s the 
dinner-bell, warning me that I was 
getting quite melodramatic, and 
that’s not much in my line. I'll go 
and dress,* and he passed on to his 
apartment. 

Miss Basnet sighed as she looked 
after him. 

4 1 have not heard him speak in 
this way above once or twice before,’ 
she said, ‘though I often fear his 
thoughts are running in this track, 
i remember once when, seated be¬ 
side him at a ball, 1 was expressing 
my pleasure at the animation and 
grace of the scene, he desired me to 
stop my ears and watch the dancers. 

I did so, and the effect was very 
strange and fantastic. 1 told him 
that the meaning of the scene had 
fled ; that the figures seemed unreal, 
and their gestures and motions the 
idlest folly. 4 Such,* said he, 4 is the 
aspect of life to him who stands aloof 
and shuts his heart to its music,’ and 
he said it so sadly that! half thought 
he w as speaking of himself.* 

But the moral of his lordship’s 
reflect ions did not impress itself very 
deeply on John; he felt too confi¬ 
dent of himself to entertain any fears 
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about his success, provided he had fair 
opportunity: but he recalled with 
more interest what Lord Aventayle 
had said of his lady's influence on 
him. Glancing again at the picture, 
he thought the sympathy and ap¬ 
probation of such an one would, in¬ 
deed, be powerful incentives to ex¬ 
ertion. I t was, perhaps, the likeness 
of the portrait to Eleanor that caused 
his thoughts presently to revert to 
the latter ; and he whispered to him¬ 
self that the chance of winning her, 
if permitted him, would stimulate 
him to put forth his best strength, 
and to forget any amount of present 
toil in the hope of such future re¬ 
ward ; and that such a hope would 
act as a second and more powerful 
conscience, spurring him to intellec¬ 
tual exertion, and preserving him 
from moral taint. And it was while 
thus thinking that, for a moment, he 
fancied he caught a glimpse of the 
true influence of woman. 

I t is true Miss Basnet’s eye would 
glisten and her check flush at read¬ 
ing of a deed of chivalry or a trait 

Chap. 

With a firm conviction that Miss 
Basnet didn’t care sixpence for Mr. 
Lackaday : with a secret belief, 
shaded somewhat with doubt, that 
she took some small interest in him¬ 
self, our hero wended his way to the 
castle on the following afternoon to 
see how matters had gone in his 
absence, intending to return to Basnet 
House with the least possible delay. 

Ou entering his room it appeared 
to be precisely in the same state in 
which he left it; the blotted manu¬ 
script, intended to be the foundation 
ol his fame, was still on the table ; 
the book he had been reading was 
open at the ] dace where lie left on ; 
the trousers lie had taken off before 
setting out to walk on the morning 
of his adventure were still dangling 
over the back of the chair, with the 
boots retained in them by the straps, 
looking like a pair of attenuated 
military legs. 

Now, as it was clearly part of Mr. 
I lubbard's vocation to set liis master's 
room to rights, and he had had about 
a fortnight to do it in, John con¬ 
cluded there must be something 
wrong, and proceeded to summon 
him at the top of his voice. Re¬ 
ceiving no answer, he repaired to the 


of generous feeling; there was still 
in her the old leaven that existed 
before Peace Associations had super¬ 
seded Providence in the government 
of the world, causing the feminine 
heart to thrill half in fear, half in 
admiration, at the thought of man 
fronting danger or difficulty with 
defiance on his brow, nerve in bis 
arm, and courage worthy of all re¬ 
probation in his heart. But such 
sympathies with man's pernicious 
qualities must in future be repressed. 
That part of woman’s occupation is 
gone that made her the encourage¬ 
ment and reward of valour and de¬ 
votion. The ‘meteor flag of Eng¬ 
land’ burns with a mild commercial 
light, and none but the industrious 
deserves the fair. WOman’s generous 
enthusiasm will in future display 
itself in rewarding the victor in a 
peaceful display ; and the busts of a 
Nelson crowned with the laurel, or a 
Shakspeare with the bays, will sink 
into insignificance by the side of a 
living man in drab ornamented with 
the olive. 


kitchen and opened the door. Mrs. 
I iubbard, who was of a nervous 
temperament and delicate from nurs¬ 
ing, gave a faint shriek on seeing 
him, and nearly let fall the baby. 
I n reply to John's inquiry, she said 
Hubbard was out, but she would go 
and fetch him ; but John suspecting, 
from her confused manner, that she 
wanted to screen her lord and master 
(who was somewhat imperious and 
despotic in domestic life, and kept 
her in a state of terrified obedience), 
succeeded, by a little cross-question¬ 
ing, in extracting from her that Mr. 
Hubbard was probably at the ale¬ 
house, where most of his time had 
been passed during John's absence ; 
and stopping her just as she was 
setting off, baby and ail, to look for 
him, said lie would go himself, and 
accordingly proceeded to the Basnet 
Arms. 

Seeing through the open doors that 
the object of his search was neither 
in the tap-room nor the kitchen, 
John at first imagined he was not in 
the right track; but, as he paused, 
the tones of his grandiloquent re¬ 
tainer proceeding from the skittle- 
ground struck his ear. Curious to 
observe Mr. Hubbard's habits iu 
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private life, he advanced through 
the courtyard to the alley whence 
the sounds proceeded,—a long, high 
building, like a barn, where the 
rattling of the skittles echoed hol¬ 
lowly, and, through a patch in the 
door, was enabled to survey the scene 
within. 

A match between Benjamin Harris 
the cobbler, and Bill Dimoud the 
smith, was in progress, and was ex¬ 
citing much interest, the stakes being 
no ess than a gallon of ale, to be 
drank by the spectators then and 
there assembled, at the expense of 
the loser. The umpires were the 
maltster and Mr. i iubbard, the latter 
of whom, though profoundly igno¬ 
rant of the game at skittles, at which 
he had never played in his life, had, 
by the mere power of his eloquence, 
unaided by any feats of skill or 
row ess, established himself as the 
igh court ot appeal in all sports and 
encounters that took place in the 
village; while the maltster, himself 
a redoubted champion in these mat¬ 
ters before his increasing dignity 
forbade him to be longer a competitor, 
felt inis influence as a referee and 
arbiter (hitherto held as paramount) 
melting from him like snow with 
every learned word and rounded 
period that proceeded from the mouth 
of his rival. Mr. Hubbard was at¬ 
tired in the cutaway described in the 
early part of these chronicles, as 
forming a notable feature in John's 
wardrobe, and wore round his neck 
a favourite tie of our hero's ; both 
which facts being noticed by the real 
proprietor, caused him internally to 
doom his retainer to future pains and 
penalties in expiation of the borrowed 
magnificence. 

Besides these there was the usual 
assemblage of village worthies, each 
of whom had his pipe, and a mug of 
ale, embellished with brown and 
yellow painted rings, on the l>ench 
beside him; with the addition of 
young Larry, the captain’s eldest 
son, a boy about thirteen, who being 
under the especial patronage of Ben 
Harris, and permitted to accompany 
him as a neophyte on lishing, otter* 
killing, salmon-spearing, and poach¬ 
ing expeditions, followed his distin¬ 
guished friend into all his haunts, 
and frequently absented himself from 
school for the pleasure of eu joying 
his society. He was one of those 


wild slips that grow into strong trees 
hereafter. Most cordially did he 
hate information of all kinds—im¬ 
bibed no useful knowledge, but had a 
little beaten into him—was the per¬ 
sonal enemy of all grammars, geo¬ 
graphies, lexicons, aud histories— 
had blotted all the first rules of alge¬ 
bra out of his book with ink and 
tears—and the Asses’ Bridge was to 
him the Bridge of Sighs. But thougl i 
hopelessly dull at his lessons, the 
instant school was over the scholastic 
cloud vanished from his mind and 
his face, and he appeared as an adept 
in all athletic games, and a leader in 
all illegal diversions ; becoming, im¬ 
mediately on appearing in the play¬ 
ground, the nucleus of a cricket- 
match, and shewing himself alike 
ready to officiate as second or princi- 
al in a fight. By Ben Harris and 
is associates he was known as ‘the 
young Cap’en,’ and was on an easy 
footing with the whole of them. 

Just as John came to the door a 
dispute had occurred between the 
contending parties respecting some 
point in the game. Reference being 
made to the umpires, the maltster 
gave an opinion on the smith's side; 
while Mr. Hubbard, so far as his 
meaning could be gathered from the 
cloud of words it was hidden in, took 
the opposite view of the case. This 
caused a considerable clamour, and 
an appeal to arms was proposed by 
the smith and accepted by Ben 
Harris, as the most eligible mode of 
settling the case, seeing that arbi¬ 
tration had failed, to the great de¬ 
light of young Larry, who burned to 
see his favourite champion meet a 
foe worthy of him ; and was propor¬ 
tionately disappointed when, after a 
field had been named for the combat 
to take place in, and there seemed 
the fairest promise of a light, the 
affair took a pacific turn. But the 
maltster’s jealousy of liubbard, hi¬ 
therto shewn only in sneers or sulki¬ 
ness, reaching an ungovernable height 
during the irritating process of arbi¬ 
tration, vented itself’ in a desire 
openly expressed to damage his 
brother referees head, and a chal¬ 
lenge ensued, which Mr. liubbard 
gallantly declined in consideration, 
as he said, of his antagonist’s age— 
though his humanity was somewhat 
misplaced, for the maltster was a 
robust man, and could have doubled 
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Hubbard up in two minutes. Balked 
in his belligerent intention, the malt¬ 
ster had recourse to abuse, comparing 
Mr. Hubbard to a sheep’s head, in¬ 
asmuch as they were both of them 
4 all jaw,’ and indulging in other 
damnatory flowers of rhetoric, such 
as are usually employed by him who 
gets the worst of an argument. 

‘Fifty years have 1 lived here,’ 
said the maltster, with considerable 
pathos, ‘and now I'm conterdicted 
and aggervated by a darned flunky,’ 

‘ Servitude is no disgrace,’ returned 
Mr. Hubbard with dignity; ‘it is 
the man, sir, that ennobles the situa¬ 
tion, not the situation the man. I 
considered, gentlemen, 1 said the ora¬ 
tor, waving his hand to the rest of 
the auditory, 4 [ considered when I 
tendered my services to Mr. Faunce, 
that the poor young man was thrown, 
as one may say, unprotected on the 
world, and that a person of my ex¬ 
perience in the service might have 
some influence in teaching the young 
idea. Gentlemen, he does credit to 
my endeavours—not that 1 mean to 
say he is altogether a polygon of ex¬ 
cellence, but- 1 

Ct was unfortunate for John, who 
might otherwise have obtained a de¬ 
sirable insight into the more objec¬ 
tionable parts of his own character, 
that Mr. Hubbard, glancing loftily 
around, caught sight of the subject 
of his remarks regarding him with 
looks indicative of anything but gra¬ 
titude or approval. A remarkable 
change instantly took place in the 
countenance of the speaker, for losing 
the lofty expression with which the 
Bari of Chatham is represented as 
addressing the house in defence of 
his policy, it fell suddenly to one of 
dismay and confusion. Fie remained 
with open mouth gazing at the 
unwelcome apparition till John 
beckoned to him, when he rose and 
came towards him, very crestfallen. 
As he went out there was a low, 
sneering laugh of triumph from the 
maltster. Mr. 1 fubbard turned, and 
seemed about to address his foe ; but 
the shock had been too much for 
liiin— his voice died away in a broken 
murmur, and he departed silently 
from the skittle-alley, conscious that 
much of his reputation departed with 
him. 

‘Now, then,’ said John, with a 
severe air, when they got outside, 


‘you’re a nice sort of rascal, ain’t 
you ? What do you mean by wear¬ 
ing my clothes ?* 

4 Sir,’ said Mr. Hubbard, stammer¬ 
ing, ‘ the a-a-habiliments were- 1 

John's face relaxed, and he was 
obliged to turn aside to hide a smile; 
and Mr. Hubbard perceiving his ob¬ 
ject to be gained, proceeded no fur¬ 
ther with his excuse. 

4 A letter, sir, for you,’ he re¬ 
sumed, producing one from his 
pocket, and tendering it with an 
obsequious air. 

John took the missive, which 
smelt confoundedly of stale beer and 
tobacco, probably from having been 
exposed to the atmosphere of the 
alehouse for a couple of days, for it 
appeared by the date to have arrived 
so long ago. I t was from the vicar, 
who wrote from the head-quarters of 
the regiment, which John had so 
lately quitted, desiring him to join 
him there as soon as he could, and 
saying lie would And him a t the 
hotel where they and Trant had for¬ 
merly breakfasted, as recorded in 
this history. 

4 Why didn’t you bring me tins 

t tr 

before ?’ demanded John. 

* Sir, ! have been so occupied by 
my numerous avocations,’ returned 
his retainer, ignorant that John had 
been to his room, 4 that it escaped 
my recollection.’ 

Promising Mr. Hubbard a speedy 
incarceration in the guard-room for 
his various misdemeanours, John 
hurried away to arrange bis depar¬ 
ture with Captain Larry. The pros¬ 
pect ol speedily seeing the vicar did 
not afford him as much filial delight 
as it ought — the most prominent 
feeling produced on him by the sum¬ 
mons being regret at leaving the 
inhabitants of Basnet House. He 
found no difficulty in persuading 
himself that a note explaining the 
cause of quitting so abruptly, and 
making his ailieux, would be a very 
uncivil mode of taking his departure 
—in fact the idea was not to be en¬ 
tertained for a moment. All his 
energies were now concentrated on 
the ob-ect of devoting as many as 
ossible of the few hours left him to 
is friends there—the packing of his 
luggage and adjustment of his do¬ 
mestic affairs being altogether se¬ 
condary considerations. So he set 
off as soon as possible for the man- 
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8ion, leaving his travelling arrange- which is an approved and infallible 

xnents to the care of Providence, method of disposing of such cases. 

Chap. XXXVII. 


There was a road lead ing from the 
Tillage to Basnet House by a shorter 
cut titan the one John formerly took, 
and bv this new route he returned as 

mr 

he had come. It was only a footpath 
leading through fields to the woods 
of the domain, round the leafy base 
of which it threaded its way, bounded 
on the other side by a river that came 
winding along amid the trees, some¬ 
times in rapids, sometimes in deep 
dark pools. Along this path John 
was proceeding full tilt — wondering 
the while how Miss Basnet would 
take the news of his departure,—whe¬ 
ther she would be glad or sorry, or 
indifferent,—whether she would miss 
him, or whether he would be merely 
as extraneous matter removed from 
her thoughts, whose absence would 
leave no blank,—whether he was an 
episode only, or part of the plot of 
her existence; to support the pros 
and emts of each of which proposi¬ 
tions he recalled all the scenes she 
took part in, some of them seeming 
hopeful, while others threw him into 
a cold perspiration. From these 
symptoms the acute reader will per¬ 
ceive what never struck John, viz. 
that lie was fairly in love. 

Fairly in love—his thoughts fairly 
engrossed by an object he felt to be 
worthy of them—the sensual and 
mental attractions mingled (alas that 
the love of unregenerate man should 
still combine them!) in just degree, 
a fine mind animating a lair form, 
deep thoughts looking through clear 
bright eyes—such was the blended 
fascination. 

Would she he cold or civil, or 
sympathetic, when he said good bye ? 
Would she give his hand the shake 
conventional, or the si lake friendly, 
or the clasp regretful? — topics on 
which he had presently an oppor¬ 
tunity of satisfying his curiosity. 
For, hurrying along, with his eyes 
anywhere but on the path, he nearly 
tumbled over Miss Basnet’s little 
black and tan spaniel, Frisk, (so 
called, probably, on the Incus d non 
Incendo principle, for he was so fat 
that a curvet would have been the 
death of him,) who came waddling in 
front of his mistress to meet him. 
Eleanor greeted him smilingly. 


1 Well,’ said she, * I hope the public 
interests have not suffered by your 
absence from the castle—that the 
men have not taken advantage of it 
to mutiny, nor a foreign lbe to attack 
the stronghold ?’ 

‘All tranquil,’ replied John; ‘my 
reputation kept them quiet. But 
have you come so far unprotected 
except by your corpulent canine 
friend ? * 

‘ ! *apa has ridden to the town,’ said 
she, ‘and returns by tiie ford—so I 
shall walk to and 1‘ro till he comes. 
There has been a rumour of disturb¬ 
ance and anticipated riots in your old 
quarter, and Frank ( who is in the 
yeomanry), and the General have 
gone thither, while papa is trying to 
find out the truth of the report, 
am glad you have returned so soon, 
for the house will be lonely without 
them. 1 will be scrupulously exact 
in dividing my attentions between 
you and Mr. Lackaday ; and we will 
devote our portion of the evening to 
some congenial study.’ 

* Don’t depict for me happiness 
that I cannot partake,’ said John 
pathetically, and looking very me¬ 
lancholy ; ‘ I only return now to say 
good bye, for I am going to leave 
this.’ 

‘To leave this!’ repeated Miss 
Basnet, stopping and turning full 
upon him, 4 and why ? ’ 

‘ ('oine, she was not indifferent at 
any rate,’ John thought, as he told 
her the nature of the summons. 

‘And how long are you to be 
absent ?’ 

‘ I don’t know at all,’ said he; 
‘can’t form an idea.’ 

was in hopes you would not 
have quitted before us,’ said Eleanor 
half absently. 

‘ What! are you going too—when ? 
where?—why?’uttered John in a 
breath, amply repaying the interest 
she took in his movements. 

‘ Yes, going — not to return,’ she 
said sorrowfully. * A few days, and 
we shall have seen the last of the old 
place.’ 

‘ But F never heard a word of this 
before,’ said John. 

‘ No—we agreed, papa and I, that 
the last days of our stay should have 
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as little sadness, as much enjoyment, 
as possible, and one way to effect this 
was to say nothing of our departure. 
It is odd, that, though I have been 
trying to condense the spirit of all 
the familiar scenes into the short 
time left me to be among them, yet 
they slide away, making not even 
their ordinary impression, while 1 
try in vain to realize the fact that 
they will shortly be mine no more. 
But at any rate the last few day3 
have been pleasant — have they not, 
Mr. Faunce?’ said she, trying to 
smile, but with tears in her eyes. 

4 Pleasant! ’ repeated John, warmly. 

4 All ! I shall never forget them.’ 

They were going to an estate 
called Middlethorpe, belonging to 
Lord Aventayle, and situated in the 
next county, Eleanor said, — but she 
should never learn to like their new 
residence as she had done the old 
one. Meanwhile, John was consi¬ 
dering whether it was possible to 
neglect the vicar s letter, and to re¬ 
main at Basnet ! louse while it was 
still tenanted; for, by some novel 
mental process, he had become per¬ 
fectly certain that if he left now he 
should never see her any more, in 
which case he would rather not live 
any longer. 

‘What shall 1 say to rant for 
ou?’ he asked, after deciding that 
is departure was inevitable. 4 Shall 
I tell him to come down here ? 1 le 

might take my place.’ 

4 We should he delighted to see 
him,’ returned Eleanor; and then 
added quickly, — ‘But would that 
prevent your return?’ 

The question and the tone quite 
loosened all .John’s small remains of 
self-restraint, and taking her hand, 
which she did not withhold, he pro¬ 
tested very seriously that nothing on 
earth should prevent his return; and 
at t he moment it certainly appeared 
to him, that all filial and professional 
considerations were trivial compared 
with the necessity he felt himself 
under of coming hack with all pos¬ 
sible speed. Finding this assurance 
received very well, aud as if there 
were nothing odd about it, he pro¬ 
ceeded to expatiate on the pleasure 
he had felt in her society, the im¬ 
pulse given by her to his feelings, 
tastes, and sympathies; together with 
many compliments, both direct and 
implied, delivered in the glowing 


language usual on such occasions, 
and having, from John's earnest 
manner, every appearance of being 
genuine, which was probably the rea¬ 
son of their being received silently, 
and without any symptoms of‘dis¬ 
approbation; while, at intervals, a 
squeeze of the band he held fur¬ 
ther attested his sincerity. Jack was 
making love, as he had felt it before, 
almost without knowing it. 

Miss Basnet listened with a face 
that blushed, hut not with displea¬ 
sure. For in the strange compound 
of energy, ambition, deep sentiment, 
and manliness, dashed with humour, 
and glowing with a keen enjoyment 
of life, which we call John, there 
was something that impressed her 
with admiration and a sense of con¬ 
geniality. These qualities of his 
charmed her imagination, while there 
were none discernible to which her 
reason objected. 

Presently it occurred to John to 
read again his fathers letter, with a 
view of discovering something which 
he might construe into an excuse for 
remaining longer. Putting his hand 
in his pocket with this purpose 
(without quitting his hold of Miss 
Basnet’s with the other), he drew 
forth the letter, and with it tuere 
came a folded packet, which dropped 
on the ground. John stooped to 
pick it up, but started back as if 
there were a serpent in it, which 
there was not, though it contained 
something a little resembling a ser¬ 
pent in shape, viz. a certain spiral 
lock of brown hair that he well re¬ 
membered, the encl of which peeped 
from the paper. Jack’s first impulse 
was to crush it with his heel, con¬ 
signing it and its original fair pro¬ 
prietor at the same time to the devil, 
but recollecting himself, he snatched 
it up, and thrust it hastily back to 
his pocket. On going to his room he 
bad changed his dress, putting on the 
coat he had worn on the night of his 
final interview with Miss Gay, and 
thus it happened that the ringlet 
made its appearance at this critical 
time. 

Now, when a young gentleman 
has been talking, in the fashion de¬ 
scribed, to a young lady, and then, 
suddenly, without a ay cause, changes 
his demeanour, becoming distant, 
abstracted, and cold, it naturally 
causes her some astonishment. John 
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saw Miss Basnet’s surprise at liis 
altered conduct — knew that he de¬ 
served her displeasure, but could do 
nothing to remove it. The fact o 
Lis engagement to Miss Gay grow¬ 
ing daily dimmer and more incre¬ 
dible during the last fortnight, till 
he had almost persuaded himself, 
when he gave the subject a thought 
at all, that it could not be true, but 
which had just started so obtru¬ 
sively forward, must be concea ed, as 
must the feelings that would have 
prompted him now to stamp on the 
ground, tear his hair, and curse his 
own folly. The best thing he could 
do was to prevent further mischief 
by putting an end to the interview 
—beyond which there seemed a great 
dark chasm in his life. 

So, on arriving at the ford, John 
mustered his courage, gave Eleanor 
a farewell that he meant to be cokl 
and matter-of-fact, but which was 
only hurried and awkward, and, 
quitting her abruptly, began to cross 
the river. 'his was effected at the 
ford by stepping-stones, past w hich 
the river ran rapidly, and imme¬ 
diately below formed a dark, whirl¬ 
ing pool. Xow 3'risk, Eleanor's 
spaniel, had taken a great fancy to 
John, who had a knack of conciliat¬ 
ing the animal creation; and Frisk 
began to follow' him. Miss Basnet, 
seeing this, called to him in a sharp 
and angry tone to come back : she 
was standing where John had left 
her, still with, the crimson flush on 
her face and the indignant sparkle in 
her eye; but Frisk, never heeding 
her, continued to jump painfully 
from stone to stone, shining pa¬ 
thetically as he gathered himself up 
for each successive feat that his cor¬ 
pulence rendered more anti more 
difficult. Again she called him, still 
more angrily; but on he went, till, 
attempting a leap where the stones 
were wider apart than elsewhere, he 
fell short, held on, scratching and 
whining, for a minute, and then, 
dropping into the stream, w r as imme¬ 
diately swept, yelling loudly, into the 
pool below'. John turned at the 
splash, and, forgetting that- Frisk 
could probably swim as well as him¬ 
self, plunged in, waded to the edge of 
the deep water, and then, striking off, 
seized Master Frisk by the nape of 
the neck, and bore him to the bank. 


Eleanor had screamed on seeing 
him enter the water, and watched 
him breathlessly till he walked to¬ 
wards her, carrying the dog; then 
she turned away; and John, as he 
set Frisk down at her feet, saw that 
there w ere tears on her cheek. He 
left her silently, paused, half resolv¬ 
ing to stay and confess what a fool 
he had been, and ask her forgive¬ 
ness ; then cut the matter short by 
hastily crossing the river, never 
pausing till he was half way lip the 
opposite bank. 

Looking back, he saw that she was 
walking slowly away towards the 
house with downcast gaze; and pre¬ 
sently she was lost among the trees. 
The house was visible at some dis¬ 
tance, shaded, like the woods around 
it, by the deepening evening; and 
behind it, as John ascended the slop¬ 
ing path, frequently looking back, 
rose higher and higher, dim, twilight 
background, stretching away to the 
distant grey hills, beyond which the 
sky was still reddened by the de¬ 
parting sunset. So shadowy and 
spectral was the effect of the land¬ 
scape, that he almost expected to see 
the form of some one of the grim old 
barons that once ruled there loom¬ 
ing above the battlements. 

As he stood for a moment at the 
top of the bank, the sound of a horse 
approaching made him turn. It was 
Lord Aventayle, riding slowly, with 
a meditating aspect, towards him, on 
his homew'ard road. John by no 
means wished to meet him, fluttered 
and harassed as he was by the late 
parting scene, and, moreover, drip¬ 
ping wet ; and therefore slipped 
hastily among the bushes at the side 
of the path. On reaching the crest 
of the bank, Lord Aventayle drew 
up, and looked long with a sad, 
earnest gaze at the scene below. 

* Curs'—John heard him mutter — 

1 ours for seven hundred years, and 
now' gone through my cursed folly V 
Then, recovering himself with an ef¬ 
fort, he gathered up his reins, and 
rode hastily down the bank to the 
ford; while John Faunce, taking a 
last look at Basnet House, and going 
through many times, in thought, the 
scenes of the last hour, walked swiftly 
to the castle, to prepare for his 
journey. 
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HYLAS: A MYTH. 


I T was summer, it was morning; warm the sun, yet cool the breeze; 

It was summer, it was morning, all astir with birds and bees. 

Forth young Hylas went to wander; over field and over lea, 

Down the hill-sides, through the forest, far and farther wandered he, 

Till he came upon the waters of the sweet Ascanian stream, 

Glittering like liquid silver in the mounting sun’s clear beam. 

Off he threw his shaggy bear-skin, spoil of great Alcidcs' hand ; 

Off he threw his Tyrian tunic, girt with am her-clasped band ; 

Then upon the grassy margent, in a plane-tree’s spreading shade. 

Till the air should suck their moisture, carelessly his limbs he laid. 

On his hand his brow he rested, gazing on the silver wave, 

As it rippled, as it sparkled, as his feet it strove to lave. 

Still he gazed, and murmured snatches of the old Arcadian airs, 

Piped of yore by Pan the dreamer from his hidden forest-lairs. 

First caught up by listening shepherds, then by minstrels blind and hoar, 
Then by wood and wave repeated, till they reached the Ionian shore. 

Still the waters rippled, sparkled, strove to kiss his outstretched feet; 
Seemed to rise with every ripple, seemed to glow with living heat. 

To his knees their "warm flood mounted, o'er his loins in spray they flew. 
Murmuring softer as they mounted, till to words the murmur grew:— 

‘ Come, «) Hylas, to our bosom ! to our bosom come, be pressed! 

Art thou lonely? Lo, we love thee! Art thou weary ? Here is rest.’ 

And the gazer’s eyes were opened, and, behold ! on every side 

Forms of beauty, forms of brightness, through the crystal wave did glide. 

Yea, the wave was wave no ’onger — all was love aud all was life; 

Tender lips his feet were kissing, tender arms in gentle strife 

Round him from below were closing, closing round him from above; 
(.’losing, twining, wreathing, folding in a tangled net of love. 

Half he struggled to release him,—yet the pressure was so soft— 

Half he struggled,— far and farther grew the turkois skies aloft — 

Tried to cry aloud — the music of their kisses drowned his cry — 

* What is this ?’ then murmured faintly, * Fools will say it was — to die I* 
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THE BUBBLE GIRL. 

A HIST0R1ETTE. 


I had seen a aside doin t, and though she couldniv do twee], yet even sic bubbles 
as she blew—she was a vera bonnie bit lassie—appeared to my imagination mair 
beautifif than ony itlier sicht my een had ever beheld/—The Ettrick Shepherd, 
Nodes, 70. 

Book I. Childhood. 

Chap. I. History. 


j i' is July 17th, 1835- Brown, 
-L Alderman and British Merchant, 
is at fashionable watering-place, get¬ 
ting old brain-cobwebs blown away 
by seabreeze: process tiresome enough 
to him, but rendered endurable by 
help of daily newspaper and price- 
current. Brown is there: and his 

; i lily ? Son o him is there, young 
Brown — promising one day to be¬ 
come a man; doubtless, also, an 
colder , elder-man, what we now call 
older , wooden-man ; old Saxon mean¬ 
ing being sacrificed to modern ortho¬ 
graphy, or, perhaps, to true signi¬ 
ficance, unfortunately making room 
for insinuations not of the most 
complimentary description. 

At present, however, Brown ju¬ 
nior, the unfathomable Past all 
behind him, is growing up into the 
infinite Future, out of morocco slip¬ 
pers with more or less sand in them 
—sand which old Ocean has borne 
from amid unknown ages to that 
shore, only from thence to be scooped 
up by shoe of young Brown. Pos¬ 
sible angels, brothers and sisters of 
him, are there, or are not there — 
curiositv, whether laudable or other- 
wise, questions History of them in 
vain. Not with them has she to do 
— only with Brown junior lies all 
interest to her; others, therefore, 
remain behind in the past, there for 
ever to dwell in silence amid the un- 
thought-of forgotten. 

IIovv few units act and work in 
what we call universal history! Vain 
biped! to dream that thou couldst 
write such a thing. More particu¬ 
larly absurd, also, to believe that 


when written it should he true! 
Even in such historiette as the pre¬ 
sent, can we be sure—enn we, with 
any not remote degree of certainty, 
say that this also is true ? And yet 
must truth be more easily drawn 
from deep well in small bistoriettes 
than in large histories—too often 
marvellously lead-like, superna- 
turaily ponderous; very apt there¬ 
from to break the rope, and so be 
lost in great revolutionary splash, 
disturbing thereby for a time the 
calm reflex of infinity. So a so in 
seeking there for truth, the seeker 
dims by his shadow the light he 
looks for, seeing in its stead himself. 
Thus, therefore, must the truth of 
all history in some measure be sha¬ 
dowed by the individual historian; a 
portion of it be, more or less, a re¬ 
flexion of himself. Histories of 
nations ! histories of confederations! 
what arc they at best but dim sha- 
dowings forth of feuds, squabbles, 
fightings, intriguings, and what not, 
lighted up by lurid gleams of war- 
fires, whether internal or external, 
and of altogether the most insane 
ways of getting through this life, and 
out of it, conceivable by the cleverest 
demon ! Incompatible, also, to most 
apprehensions, with all ideas of a 
hereafter; why else that men may 
become conquerors have they sent so 
many millions of souls to—some¬ 
where ! Or rather wc would believe 
that lid 1 and the tortures of the 
damned had no existence in their 
faith, which held only to a houri 
paradise—an elysium of eternal joy,— 
and so sent all those souls there. 


Chap. II. Soapsuds. 

Very remarkable was it, says Brown junior, however, hi- 
Ilistory, that until that July day therto appears to have existed in 
Brown the younger had never been a strange universe xeithout bubbles! 
present at the creation of a soap- Unhappy innocence! without its 
bubble! bubbles what were our childhood 

The earth lias bubbles as the water hath ! worth? Where hadst thou lived, 
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existed rather, O thou unlucky 
Brown ? I Jnlucky in youth, want¬ 
ing insight into bubbles; yet, 
perhaps, hereafter to be still more 
unlucky, experience absent from thee, 
and the bubbles thy too sanguine 
faith thought a world ot light and 
beauty lasting as thy life, may sud¬ 
denly and unexpectedly burst, and 
only a little dirty water remain to 
thee : accompanied by glorious re¬ 
collections, perhaps, yet also painful 
ones, as thou carefully gatherest it 
up, that, if possible, Hope may yet 
again waft it, a glowing orb, up into 
that blue infinity, within whose starry 
depths all that is immortal of thee 
must also one day vanish from time. 

li'or the present, Brown junior 
stands, hoop in hand, at the liotcj 
door; doubtless, did one know his 
desires, wishing for a more dog-day 
fitting occupation than hoop-trun¬ 
dling. When, lo! from the shady, 
cool recesses behind him, lying dark 
amid icy larders and curtained glass- 
doors, emerges a vision of endless 
joy to him, that longed-for of his 


m 

soul—a playmate ! 4 Play,’ says Jean 
Paul, 4 is the first poetry of the 
human being/ This poetry now be¬ 
came visible to oitr youn^ Brown 
in little daughter of his landlady. 
Shyly, yet smilingly, she approaches; 
but why, wondereth Brown junior, 
why carries she that clay pipe ¥ why 
that saucer of—what ? * • thou out- 

dweller, now shall thou learn a new 
thing, have a new world revealed 
unto thee, to which, for the present, 
cycles of hoops, galaxies of marbles, 
and such-like, shall appear utterly 
insane and worthless I 

And now she dips the bowl of that 
long pipe in saucer of soapsuds, and 
gently blowing, raiseth wondrous 
piles of strangely-formed cells, chang¬ 
ing ever, and seeming to his wonder¬ 
ing eye still more and more beau¬ 
tiful—till, lost in awe, be sees her 
lift the bowl from this heaped-up 
pile of glowing rainbows and form a 
globe of sunny, swimming light. 
And little Brown, entranced and 
speechless, gazed for the first tune at 
a soap-bubble. 
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Chap. III. Bubbles. 


Beautiful, O childhood, art thou! 
Beautiful and many-coloured, bright 
and evanescent, as the sailing globes 
thy joyous breath gives life to. 

Whom the gods love die young. 

This habit of appropriation, how¬ 
ever divine it may be, is sometimes 
sud enough to earth ly hearts! 
Whether bubbles get loved by the 
gods, and so also experience a similar 
early demise, remains uncertain. 
Certain, however, is it that those 
bubbles which sailed the furthest and 
lasted the longest were seldom the 
brightest; while the fairest and clear¬ 
est reflexed sun, sky, and earth only 
lor a few moments, but then left 
behind them glowing recollections, 
more full of beauty and light than 
were left by those strong, soaring 
bubbles, which gradually sailed away 
till they vanished out of sight. Just 
so do they who die young live 
young in our hearts, while those who 
live on grow old together, and when 
gone are remembered only as last 
seen. 

Sometimes, like spirit from beyond 
the grave, a bubble, long thought 
resolved into its original elements, 
will reappear shining afresh, beau* 


tif ul as ever —even seems, defying 
decay, to soar happily up into the 
heavens! Image of those child- 
angel souls, who all their lives are as 
little children in spirit, as bright, 
pu re, and heaven-seeking as that sun- 
kissed bubble! 

And now Brown junior, gazing 
on his merrily glancing companion, 
courageously addresses the wonder¬ 
worker, and in his turn becomes 
inducted into the mystery. See how 
carefully, hesitatingly, ne breathes 
through the tube; and when, by 
assistance of his little teacher, he 
succeeds, behold his radiant look of 
joy ! He clasps her to his heart— 
covers her rosy cheeks with kisses! 
From that moment his affections 
were all centred in her; and day by 
day, with arras lovingly entwined 
round each other, they strove which 
could blow’ beautifullest bubbles, and 
gloried in fierce bubble battles, waged 
in sunny air to the music of merry 
laughter. And, like the elfin child¬ 
ren written about by Fredrikh Nie- 
maud, our young Brown and his 
playfellow also 

Had dreams filled with sunlit bubbles, 
more splendid, if possible, than those 


* 
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they saw by clay. Some beautiful bubble 
flew away, leading them far over bill and 
valley to enchanted groves and strange 
wild places, full of sweets and flowers; 
then vanishing away, left in its place a 
fairy amid the sunbeams, who loved little 
children, and knew what most they loved 
to see and hear. Aiul sometimes, when 
the bubble burst, they found themselves 
alone, far from where they knew their 
way, and the wicked fairy left them, 
laughing at their sorrow. And in their 
dreams they cried and woke. Then in 
the daytime they told each other these 
adventures, and tried to dance the dances, 
and sing the music, the fairies had taught 
them in dreamland. And they talked 
about the good bubble fairies and the bad 
ones that sometimes led them astray, 


and these they supposed must have been 
bubbles blown by them when they were 
not good children, and which had thus 
been in the power of a bad fairy, who 
entered them and liked to tease, and 
perplex, and frighten little children: 
while the good, kind fairies, made glass 
coaches for themselves of the good 
bubbles, and joyed to shew the good 
children all the pretty things in fairy¬ 
land. ' 

So also was it with our little Brown 
till he departed from his dear Bubble 
Girl, and the happy time disappeared 
like one of their own brightest bub¬ 
bles, and got itself absorbed into the 
past. 


Book II. Ideal, 

§ 

Cuap. 1. Recollections. 


Of all the wonderful powers (writes 
TeufeUdrhckh to the present editor), of 
all the wonderful powers set to work by 
Infinite Wisdom in this wonderful me, 
Memory is altogether the wonderfullest! 
Thou canst not see with other men’s 
eyes, nor hear with the ears of them ; 
but thou const use their memories, ami 
thine own with them, also may become 
helpful to history, whatever kind or ex¬ 
tent of it may happen to have interest 
for thee . . . Memory wanting to us, 
history were non-extant; the past, dark¬ 
ness; the present, a blank ; the future, 
nowhere; for always our finite ideas can 
only from past facts deduce faith in fu¬ 
turity. Thou mayest be deaf as a post ; 
the sun may be thick darkness unto thee; 
yet with memory is thy life not unhappy, 
and thy soul full o; Light. Well did the 
ancients of all tongues make the waters 
of oblivion also the waters of death I As, 
therefore, when we forget all, we are 
dead ; so when we forget the smallest 
thing, a portion of life is lost to us 1 

Memory, therefore, is the highest 
attribute of man—the vivifying soul-fire 
that lights us through life, till it departs, 
gradually or otherwise, from us ; and in 
the end becomes a star fixed for ever in 
the firmament of heaven ! 

In this wise does our old friend 
manifest his existence, and memory 
of ?«, amid the dirt and tobacco- 
smoke of that attic of his, in the 
Waungass of Wiessichnichtwo, and 
appears by epistles at very uncertain 
periods, utterly irrespective of reci¬ 
procity by the present editor, and 
apparently depending on the chance 
advent of some possessing demon of 
au idea, which, always we observe, 


once into him, gets itself drive a about 
into strangest contortions, until all 
life is worried out of it, and he casts 
it forth a dead carcase, too often offen¬ 
sive enough. In the preceding (for 
him infinitely lucid) extract, one dimly 
perceives a sort of meaning, worth, 
perhaps, some little degree of labour 
to understand, if, indeed, by any not 
too gigantic effort, one may anyhow 
hope to arrive at it. 

It will, perhaps, be as well here, 
once or all, to remark one thing 
which we have with infinite sadness 
observed in his writings. After much 
painful labour, we have been forced 
reluctantly to arrive at the conclu¬ 
sion, that if any meaning docs by 
chance appear on the surface, in¬ 
tended real meaning, if any, is alto¬ 
gether other than that! 

How he has in the above extract 
quite omitted any but one view of 
the question, is so contrary to his 
usual all-sided ness, and consequent 
obscurity, that it can only be ac¬ 
counted for by supposing that he 
reserves for another letter some en¬ 
tirely opposite view of it. 

Memory, doubtless, is charming 
enough playing delighted amid a 
past of roses. But unfortunately it 
can be considerably unpleasant, nay, 
absolutely hateful under other cir¬ 
cumstances. it may also be re¬ 
marked, that the rosiest of pasts will 
occasionally manifest a few thorns. 

To youth, however, Memory is 
joyous as the future of Hope, also 
m some measure founded upon it. 
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So was it with our young Brown. 
Years—long years—through day and 
night, dreams in joyful home hours 
and miserable school half-years; 
amid thousand blooming or lading 
time-flowers, twined lovingly, and 
deathless bright tendril memories of 
her his long-loved Bubble Girl; from 
that delightful time, seen by him no 
more, thought of perhaps the oftener. 

1 Philosophy,’ says our old friend 
Dryasdust— 1 philosophy, speculating 
on this, concludes that old associa¬ 
tions with her must have been kept 
alive in mind of Brown junior by 
the connexion between ti e yellow 
or Windsor soap, with which he 
performed his daily ablutions, and 
that original ingredient in the too- 
well remembered bubbles !* After a 
too lengthy metaphysical disquisition 
on the probable mental effects pro¬ 
duced in Brown junior by certain 
other saponaceous experiences, as 
being o n too rot by character, Dry¬ 
asdust continues in his humdrum, 
sleepy way, to examine at great 
length into the psychological influ¬ 
ences such passages as the past may 
have had towards inducing Brown 
junior to a love oj! soap and lather, 

Chap. II. 

Bubble-like thoughts, sparkling 
through sunny boyhood, led him 
constantly on towards her. And as 
the fairies, in his dreams of old, 
sailed within their glittering bubbles, 
so in his glowing thoughts ever 
floated, glory-shrined, her who had 
taught him then to make those fairy 
chariots, now to think these pleasant 
thoughts. Always her form hovered 
amid his dreams; always was she 
the light and life of those fair pa¬ 
laces of joy Hope builds for him, on 
that uncertain cloudlaml the future, 
on this side the grave. 

Dream on, thou young uncon¬ 
scious one ! I appy in thy reveries, 
even amid the too-stern realities of 
getting into thee sufficient Latin 
grammar, Greek lexicon, and the like. 
How many minutes, O thou young 
lover! hast thou wasted, secretly 
forming her worshipped name on thy 
slate in choicest caligraphy attainable 
to thee ! on chance of other eyes 
than thine own seeing it, to be quickly 
rubbed out with ready cuff of jacket. 
Not so easily erasable from thy heart. 

Beautiful bubble dreams also were 


and to more frequent ablutions, than 
boys are apt constitutionally to in¬ 
duce in. And in his too cogitative, 
many-worded manner, which one 
marvels how' a man unpossessed of 
the elixir of life, and with a too- 

S uick coming death, at any rate not 
ar from him, can be content to 
think, talk, much more write in! 
Dryasdust goes on to speculate how 
near such induced cleanliness might 
have been akin to godliness, thus 
causing his youthful bubble-blowing 
to tend to the furtherance of his 
eternal welfare. And takes occasion 
to point out from it, what one well 
enough knew without his hat-eyed 
leading, how smallest things often 
lead on to greatest things, affecting 
not this life only, but the life to 
come. And oftencst, lie concludes 
(not before it is time), through the 
kind ministry of woman. 

!'o this kind ministry may we 
hereupon conclude, with our old 
friend, was Brow*n junior indebted 
for hours of sweet musing, dreams of 
happiness, and thousand healthful 
thoughts and fancies wafted about 
purposeless as yet! 

Dreams. 

dreamt by him; travels and adven¬ 
tures, joys and sorrows, all shared 
with her. By day also, were not 
all acts of his considered as to her 
approbation—his life, all hers ? 

And time steadily going on, 
tlirough dreams and day-tasks, still 
flew on, carrying him towards man¬ 
hood, and at last emancipating him 
from (ireek and Latin poets, and in 
their stead giving him to learn, and, 
if possible, to understand prose bosks 
in cash and credit, discount and in¬ 
terest, exchauge and value. 

Nevertheless, through columns of 
Arabian figures, between fret-work 
of rose tint and azure, and amid 
Yallombrosa—thick leaves of heavy 
ledgers, still shone her form to him. 
Still in the pleasant clink of cash 
spoke remembrance o her silver 
voice. Did not the very paper 
thou wrotest on remind thee of her 
purity, the black ink of the darkness 
of her hair, the red ink of the rosy- 
ness of her lips ? And whenever thou 
acceptedst a bill, didst thou not, 0 
lover! wish that thou also wert ac¬ 
cepted ? 
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Thus does love encompass all 
things with remembrance of the 
loved one; make all actions subser¬ 
vient to thoughts of her : ever pre¬ 
sent in the heart of the lover, his 
life is with her, and lives for her. 

So lived our young Brown, sur¬ 
rounded, doubtless, by beautiful 
forms, lovely faces, and loviug 
hearts; yet knowing them not, or 
seeing in them only * walking clothes- 
horses,’ and 4 patent digesting appa¬ 
ratuses !’ Yet unconsciously out of 
these did he build for himself an 
ideal of all love and beaut 3 r , and for¬ 
getting time and change, worship 
her only, fondly believing that form 
to be his loved Bubble Girl! 

Foolish lover! yet, perhaps, not 
more foolish than others; or have 
not most men to get through some 
such star-worship, some such ideal 
love-fire, before they arrive at true 
living and loving ? Kising into such 
love of a non-extant thing, believed, 
nevertheless, to be extant and visi¬ 
ble to him in some dark-eyed shrine, 
only, on discovery of contra^ facts, 
precipitates him into an abyss of de¬ 
spair, whence, after a time of sar- 

Chap. in 

la the present generally too-half- 
cultivated state of society in which 
we find ourselves, and the conse¬ 
quent multiplicity of mere book- 
making, much useless sentiment gets 
itself printed, in shape principally of 
waste-paper verses, which, if read, 
would seldom or never be found to 
contain much new idea. On this old 
theme of love, for instance, cannot 
one well imagine, that althougl i 
practically it may individually be 
always new to us, yet that anything 
now to be said about it must almost 
inevitably have been said before? Is 
it not, therefore, altogether wisest to 
omit talking much of these feelings ? 
Save only to those who happen to 
participate in their coincident origin¬ 
ality ? which, unfortunately, cannot 
be expected of more than one out of 
the miscellaneous million now writ¬ 
ten for : which solitary reader, how¬ 
ever fit audience, might be consi¬ 
dered too few to render desirable 
much expenditure of ink and goose- 
quill. 

it is 1 ove, 1 says the song, k that 
makes the world go round.’ Taken 


castic savage-mindedness, he comes 
up with eyes unsealed, and now hav¬ 
ing insight into the nonentity of his 
ideal, and into the value of truth, as 
outwardly manifested in the actual, 
over truth as inwardly visible in the 
ideal! And thereupon straightway 
falls into love, after a fashion found 
infinitely preferable, and altogether 
more consonant with happiness in 
this life of ours, than rising into 
love of some impossibly divine ideal¬ 
ity. From such discovery and re¬ 
covery, may we not date the real 
useful existence of any man ? He 
then finds content in relinquishing 
the ideal which is unattainable, for 
that which dwells amid the real, and 
arises out of it. 

Brown junior, however, cannot 
yet do this desirable thing ; not even 
think it to be desirable. But dwells 
idly in a misty dream-world, princi¬ 
pally occupied by his Bubble Girl 
and himsel ii lighted by countless 
prismatic bubbles, or ghosts of them, 
floating on towards him from out 
the past; which also may serve to 
shew us to what end his dreams are 
tending. 

Love. 

in its highest meaning, this is a di¬ 
vine truth ; in lowest, a mathematical 
axiom, meaning that love prevents 
this life i rom being too multi-angu¬ 
lar— sufficiently angular even with 
counteracting help of it. Nay, such 
is the obstinate contradictoriness of 
human nature, that this love itseli 
even occasionally causes iu despair¬ 
ing lover a desire to exchange this 
earth for that Hydrasill-supported 
disc-world, from the external preci¬ 
pices of whose encircling mountains 
he might precipitate himself, body as 
well as soul, at once and for ever 
into infinite space! 

But when this magnetic love has 
mutually attracted through time aud 
space, and at length brings its two 
objects into actual juxtaposition, how 
will the sough t*for one manifest her 
love? How much more precious 
were such love freely, truthfully 
giveu, than if only to be won from 
its concealment by dint of impor¬ 
tunate adjurations! 

Here also, as in most things, we 
may perceive the use of credit. Beau¬ 
tiful is a faithful heart, full of faith 
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in some other heart! A lore beau¬ 
tiful is the soul whose faith, although 
never even so much as a grain of 
mustard seed, comfortingly teaches 
her how small a portion of it is, by 
Infinite Goodness, permitted to be 
sufficient to save her from eternal 
death. 

Unfortunately, however, in this 
actual, viaudiferous life of ours, amid 
conflicting political systems, endea¬ 
vouring each to get itself to work, 
commercial and domestic financial 
crises, and general derangement of 
things, faith in aught beside cash 
payment is rare enough; and when 
met with, not improbably discouraged, 
— nay, even, perhaps, gazed at with 
idiotic wonder by idolatrous IS lam- 
mo n - wo rsh i ppe rs. 

Among such teachers of worldly 
wisdom was our young I Irown work¬ 
ing his way on through time towards 
the upshot of that love of his; 
thought and fancy meanwhile form¬ 
ing for him a bright haloed future, 
dim amid rosy mist, but surely en¬ 
closing her who was the Psyche of 
his world. Woods, winds, fields, 
flowers, — everything was full of 
thoughts of her; and all the world 
was glorious to him because she also 
was of it, and was his. 

Book III. 

Chap. I. 

* It must, at some time in the life of 
every man, have been a source of 
more or less anxiety to him, whether 
she he endeavours to obtain will be 
his or not. Pity for any man if, lor 
more worldly reasons than affection, 
careless certainty be his: more pity 
for him if, with trusting simplicity, 
relying on manifestations of love for 
him, lie lives in a heaven-tower 
of hope, surrounded by pleasant 
thoughts of past and future,— only, 
on actual presentation of suit, to find 
himself, from motives connected with 
the non-existence of any idea worth 
other than pounds sterling, suddenly 
precipitated into a horrid Barathrum 
abys9 of untrust in the truth of her 
love; until, at length, all want of 
truth in it becoming palpable to him, 
love changes into other than it, and 
once more he becomes a free soul. 

Changes such as these he is for¬ 
tunate who escapes,—or rather, say 
unfortunate; not having thus gone 


Passively existing thus, amid daily 
cares and nightly visions, his life as 
yet but a bubble, more useful if re¬ 
solved into its original soap, dreamed 
our young Brown. At length, how¬ 
ever, common sense chancing to get 
into him, he bethought himself. 
1 Fool that I am, thus to feed useles 
Fancy with moonshine and bags of 
wind ! What had I legs, arms, head 
for, unless to use them to some 
more profitable purpose ? What, 
after all, do I actually know of her. 
this Bubble Girl, as she now is? 
Absolutely nothing. Go, then, thou 
canst find her if extant, nor dream 
again till thou canst dream true/ 

Hereupon Brown junior, deter¬ 
mining to act, immediately packed 
carpet-bag, donned paletot, and set 
forth, another pilgrim of love, full 
of thoughts that, bubble-like, arose 
and burst, not without a certain 
beauty first manifested, to solve the 
first gre at enigma of his life. Did 
she, his long-loved, remember him— 
love him ? Heart-palpitatingly en¬ 
tered he that well-remembered por¬ 
tal,—saw there, as of old, the cur¬ 
tained window of the door that led 
to wdiere she was; and, lo! once 

again from it came orth-is it ? 

can it be ?—his Bubble Girl! 

Actual. 

Change. 

through the fire if he come purified 
therefrom. This experience also, 
however dearly bought it may at the 
time appear, becomes matter of after 
thankfulness for escaped peril. 

Milissus never could have been 
a lover when he argued that all 
change was simply illusion. Is not 
this life all change, crowned by death, 
the greatest of all?—surely no illu¬ 
sion. Philosophers and physiologists 
also teach us that these bodies of 
ours renew blood and tissue at least 
once in every seven years, so that 
seven years ago thou wast altogether 
a different man from what thou now 
art. This wonderful fact, should it 
any time come to be acted upon in 
society, might occasion somewhat 
disagreeably strange things. ‘ Be¬ 
hold,* says, for instance, the w T ife of 
thy bosom to thee, ‘behold, I am in 
no w r ay bound to obey thee! He 
whom (so mnny i years ago, that 
w hich w'as then /, did vow to love, 


nun 
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honour, and obey, was quite other 
than thou, as I ani other than she; 
therefore,’ Ac. Should chance of 
such scene ever become probable, it 
might not be amiss (or i not, as found 
desirable) to get ourselves re-married 
every seven years or so. Even as at 
present, on some physical ant' con¬ 
stitutional grounds, and for similar 
reasons founded on the relative value 
of prevention and cure, physicians 
recommend such periodical vaccina¬ 
tion. 


Law, as well as physic, also ap¬ 
pears to have considered certain sta¬ 
tutes with an eye to these physical 
facts. The Statute of Limitation is 
evidently based on the fact that he 
who contracted the debt was quite 
another person than lie of whom it 
may be claimed a certain number ol 
years afterwards. Unless this reasou 
be accepted, how can such law be 
reconciled with justice? The term 
of transportation for seven years may 
have been instituted on the same 
grounds. 

The Septennial Act also, by in¬ 
stinctive or other ‘ wisdom of our 
ancestors,’ determined the duration 
of parliament as not exceeding seven 
years,—reasons for which, now be¬ 
come clear by help of aforesaid phy¬ 
sical fact, according to which, after 
such assigned lapse of time, members 
cease altogether to be they who were 
elected, consequently require re- 
election. This harmony between na¬ 
tural and artificial law, is it not con¬ 
firmatory of the rectitude o such ? 
Is also an argument, hitherto unused, 
against annual or triennial parlia¬ 
ments. For is it not best that, where 
practicable, human and divine law 
be made to coincide ? This one point 
of the Charter we may hereupon 
consider rounded off and vanished 
into invisibility. 


Besides your Charter, however t writes 
Teufelsdrockh), is there not now abroad 
among you some ncwsect,more of school¬ 
boy than schoolmaster, calling itself 
Young England, which, after much re¬ 
search, I hesitatingly believe goes back 
to feudality and such extinct ideas,—one 
might have hoped dead enough by this 
time I Of this antique sect now existing 
among your modern improved society, 
perhaps not the least remarkable spe¬ 
cimen is that Mr. So-and-So obscurely 
alluded to in your Fraser’s Magazine , 
under date of December 1847, such num¬ 
ber of it having only of late reached me, 


with apologetic note of regret, from 
Messrs. Stillschweigcn and Co., in whose 
warehouse it seems to have long heavily 
slumbered. In this number I find, with 
infinite surprise and no little sadness, 
mention of above-named Mr. So-and-So, 
as an individual who, possessed of sundry 
\ d uable papers relative to your Oliver 
Cromwell and his doings, yet sacrifices 
them to strange fears of old ghosts ot 
feelings,—deaths’ heads,long since proved 
to be nothing but such, and hobgoblin* 
frightful, one had hitherto believed, only 
to miserablest idiot,— ludicrous enough, 
truly, ‘as well as very lamentable!’ 
The most charitable conclusion arrivable 
at in this case is, that the soul of such 
man gets itself bom, absurdly enough, 
two centuries or so later than it ought, 
from what possible cause remains un¬ 
discovered,—nay, even unsurmised. At 
all times, perhaps, some such after-bom 
soul may manifest itself, place of such in 
its own century having been usurped by 
some other cunning soul, which contrived 
to get itself bom instead, and so passed 
for a genius, philosophical discoverer, 
&o. &c., being to such extent what we 
call in 1 advance of the age.’ Whose 
soul it was that made a name for itself 
in that seventeenth century, instead of 
the soul of this Mr. So-and-So, it is now 
impossible to determine,— conjecture, 
also, were unnecessarily hazardous. 

May we not also hold that such mani¬ 
festation of fear was significant of pro¬ 
phetic foresight of the upturning revo¬ 
lution, disturbances, Ac., which have 
since shaken the world to the profit o 
mankind, only as extant in newspaper 
editors, short-hand writers, and the like ? 
From which fact doubts may arise as to 
what hand proprietors and editors of such 
had in these affairs,— a question worth, 
perhaps, inquiry into, as matter for a 
History of Public Opinion, or a portion 
of it. What hand, also, the above ob¬ 
scurely-alluded-to individual may have 
had in such aff airs, or yet may have, will 
also, doubtless, in time, become manifest. 
Meanwhile, one may surmise that this 
Mr. So-and-So is a member of your 
committee of fine arts, or whatever other 
name is bestowed on that body of men 
who have decided, as far as in them lies, 
to entirely do away with and abolish 
your Oliver Cromwell from English his¬ 
tory ,— at any rate will do so as shewn 
in statues and paintiugs in your new 
houses of parliament. Such man, or, 
indeed, such body of men, existing in 
this anno Domini, with feelings belong¬ 
ing to two centuries ago, is surely either 
a phenomenon worth looking at, or a 
sight pitiable to behold. One ‘hing, 
however, of those Cromwell Letters, Ac. 
is consolatory to dubious historian,— 
namely, that they are in no way indis- 
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pen sable to history, consequently may 
rest satisfied with their present position 
as a curiosity of literature. 

Thus far Teufelsdruckh, with whom 
we entirely coincide in much that he 
has said, particularly as to the ex¬ 
traordinary character called by him 
Mr, So-and So, of whom, after his 
funereal pile of burnt papers, we may 
believe that any change, septennial or 
other, that may now take place in 
him must be alike uncomfortable to 
himself as useless to history'. 

In addition to the before-mentioned 
e ucidations of the laws of justice and 
physic, by means of the thaumatur* 
gical changes constantly going for¬ 
ward in the environments of these 
souls of ours, doubtless to patient 
investigation, reasons for other things 
would also in time become evident, 
as well as, perhaps, some facts, not of 
the least wonderful sort, be made 
known to us. Are we not, for in¬ 
stance, constantly more or less dying ? 
On which fact (whether sad or other¬ 
wise) most people would do worse 
than reflect. 

To such revivifying power strug¬ 
gling with adverse ’ate to re-establish 
a lost member, may we not also at¬ 
tribute that unfortunate propensity 
in a departed limb of still continuing 
to trouble the body it once belonged 
to, with its too - well - remembered 
aches or rheumatisms? This idio- 
crasy in legs were sufficient in itself 
to render an exchange of flesh or 
wood altogether undesirable. 

Change, however, whether pleasant 
or otherwise, inward or outward, 
governs all things. There is no re¬ 
maining stationary. Either retro¬ 
grade or advance; for 4 he goeth 
back,’ says Saint Augustine, 4 who 
continueth not,’ There is nothing 
fixed save in heaven, and that thou 
must die! 

Change, nevertheless, often creeps 
over us so softly and imperceptibly 
that we take no note of it or its 


effects. But when, as it occasionally 
will, it comes suddenly upon us from 
afar back amid the past, and cloudy 
years rolling aside display again those 
sweet star-hours, now in immediate 
contact, as it were, with the ilay- 
lighted present! I l ere, O chanere, 
thou delightest to manifest thyself in 
magnificontest proportions! 

Here thus did Brown junior also 
prove thy reality! 

For the vision of his life was be¬ 
fore him! ’et not the vision, the 
substance; yet again not that reality 
which formed his dreams, but some¬ 
what far other than that. Oh, 
miserable Brown! have, then, all thy 
fond imaginings ended foolishly in 
this? Have all thy thoughts been 
of her ? O disappointment! not of 
her were they, or surely they bad 
not been what tliou foundest them. 
No, they were the vision thy fancy 
formed to inhabit with thee thy inner 
life, where she may still dwell with 
as much satisfaction as may remain 
for thee. 4 Is not a mans universe 
icitkin his head,’ says Jean Paul, 

4 whether a king's diadem or a torn, 
skull-cap be without?’ In this uni¬ 
verse thou mayst yet find a certain 
degree of pleasure with companion¬ 
ship of thy ideal, but out of it none. 
Therefore, for ail practical purposes, 
might it not be as well to do away 
with it as quickly as may be? and 
henceforth and for ever have done 
with Bubbles? 

Capacity to do this, however, is 
not yet aflorded, reflections still 
crowding on him, melancholy and 
despairing; for to lose in a moment 
the hope of years can be at no time 
a very exhilarating process to go 
through. And now, thus had the 
brilliant Bubble of his life, that so 
long led him on with deceitful beauty, 
burst, and vanished for ever into 
infinite space, whither Brown also 
seems not uninclined to follow. 


Chap. II. Life. 
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For wdiat, after all, has this life 
for us, that we so deprecate dying 
out of it? Is it not altogether a 
warfare, sometimes pitiful enough, 
with Death? What, for instance, 
is that digesting apparatus of thine, 
that, to keep it in order for some 
few days longer than Nature, if left 
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alone, would do so, thou shovellest 
into it w T hole cart-loads of pills, pour- 
est into it puncheons of nauseous 
draughts, all at best only to obtain 
some few more miserable hours of 
pain ? \V1 ty, then, do it ? Is it for 
benefit of quack or other doctors, 

philanthropically to support trade ? 
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or is it that thy soul, like rod-de¬ 
serving urchin, dreading the just 
wrath 01 his father, delays to the 
latest moment entering his home ? 

Canst thou, under such circum¬ 
stances, be said to more than exist, 
sadly enough? To be unconscious 
of aught but an all-pervading, God- 
given life, is the joy of living. To 
be conscious of possessing a foot (with 
the gout in it), a head, ear, tooth, or 
limb (with an ache in it), concen¬ 
trates life to that one member, all the 
rest of the body becomes secondary 
and subject to it, and, to a certain 
extent, ceases to live, is, in fact, use¬ 
less for other purposes than appertain 
to the ailing member. How long, 
then, O my brother, thus reckoning, 
hast thou lived ? Thou hast been so 
many years a mouth, a head; so 
many a foot, an car, and so many 
ears a tooth. Besides which, thou 
ast been, perhaps, half thy life a 
mere sell-acting bellows, or breath¬ 
ing-machine ; thy mind during such 
time only occasionally troubling thee 
with dreams, horrible or otherwise. 
What, then, remains of true life in 
thee ? and how small fraction of that 
little remnant has been devoted to 
the welfare of thy immortal soul ? 
Perhaps all the care thou hast ever 
taken of it, has been perforce squeezed 
out ot thee by this self-same pain. 
Effect transient enough, nevertheless 

Chap. III. 

^ * 0 Death, where is thy sting ? * 
Correctly speaking, nowhere; for 
not Death, but the Tear of him, is the 
sting to that earth-fettered portion 
o! be imprisoned sou 1 which refused 
to hearken to the wise counsel of its 
more heaven-minded sister part, and 
now repents of its miserable deafness, 
and, turning thankfully to the light 
now shewn to it, finds Death to be 
no longer a frowning gate of dark¬ 
ness, but a silver gleaming portal, 
beyond which is bliss. 

Through joy and sorrow, pleasure 
a ad suffering ; through years of hope, 
whether crowned by realization or 
not, must this me of mine struggle on 
within its perishable clay palace. Yet 
for what else was it placed there than 
to struggle and work out its reward, 
beneficially to itself or otherwise, till 
Death rids it of that she 11 of a body 
which it has so long, snail-like, pain- 


of some use (for there is no good 
thought but leaves an after-gleam in 
the heart it has visited), proving also 
how good is this pain for thee. 

Our Brown junior, however, felt 
himself to he conscious of living by 
means of a different species of ache, 
namely, that of the heart. Often 
more tedious in getting itself cored, 
but when cured, all the more per¬ 
manently established in firmer than 
pristiue health. Time, the destroyer 
of all things, will destroy this heart¬ 
ache of thine for thee, if thou wilt 
let him. For, unfortunately, h itherto 
no other elixir of un-loving has been 
discovered. 

Has not Time (if thou wouldst but 
believe it ) also in store for thee some 
fair reality, who will one day become 
thy companion and thought-sharer; 
with whom thou wilt at length find 
a home for thy now weary soul ? 

Till such life-dawn shall break for 
him, must our lover remain in the 
thick night this vanishing of his love 
(whether moon or mere horn lantern) 
has left him; and, lighted by no kind 
star, stumble about over the frag¬ 
ments of those air-built castles now 
precipitated to earth from their 7*o- 
foundation in vague cloudland. 

For the present must he be con¬ 
tent to dwell amid these ruins, and 
meditate thereon, not, it may be 
hoped, without advantage. 

Death, 

fully, yet necessarily, carried about, 
and in which it has dreamt through 
this short life-sleep, and it awakes 
into an eternal being ? Strenuously 
is it to be endeavoured after, that 
such awaking may be a rosy dawn 
of paradise. 

Thou also, O mistaken lover! now 
findest that there is much to be 
struggled against within thee. That 
there is a war raging there between 
the flesh and the spirit, the judgment 
and the heart, sober thought and wild 
fancy; and according to which of 
these proves the strongest, will depend 
what manner of man thou wilt be¬ 
come, and the life or no-life to be 
led by thee. Amid such wrestlings 
thou hast now begun to learn to live, 
towards the best attainment of which 
knowledge is suffering inestimable. 
In such trials, help comes to the soul 
that seeks it beyond the stars; where, 
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indeed, under such circumstances it 
alone finds rest for thought. For 
until discovery of such haven of 
rest, what arc all the glories of 
the universe to thee, but only so 
much to remind thee of the past, and 
of thy thoughts in it ? 

Our desponding lover is, however, 
at present only living painfully op¬ 
pressed by the past without a future, 
which as yet is not visible to his 
most piercing thought, but remains 
full of opaque cloud-vapour and drear 
desolation, amid which only vague 
and momentary glances are afforded 
him of solemn Death, standing grim- 
lighted upon the extreme verge of 
Ins life, yet receiving indubitableness, 
not from this world, but from the 
light shining from the sure and cer¬ 
tain truth of the life to come. 

Miserable Brown! foolish also! 
Death will come to thee quickly 
enough without thv seeking him. 
The black-despair life thou almost 
inclinest by help of him to get out 
of, into what would such assistance 
precipitate thee ? Sinfu passion 
cannot easily merge itself into divine 
peace. Thou art now passing through 
one of the purifying fires, from which 
holy reliance will bring thee patient 
and submissive to His will who giveth 
and taketh away. Then wilt thou 


be able profitably to meditate on the [ 
wonder of life and the mystery of I 
death, and to live according to their 4 
teachings. £ 

Often do I now (says T cufelsdroekh), h 
in that old arm-chair of mine up air.onc 
the stars and chimneys above Weisaicb- I 
nichtwo, sit waiting for Death without I 
dread. For the soul that has worked its I 

nn-rest out of it, looks forward with, | 

perhaps, somewhat of philosophic ex- ' 

pcctation as well as of tlieo sophic peace, 
to gently falling asleep amid that shadow , 

of the world which we call night, out of 
it to awaken into a day-spring that will 
have no evening. I 

Cheer up, thou forlorn Brown! * 

Is not thy soul, is not every mao's I 
soul, an hypccstral temple, which, I 

under endeavour to roof out the 
stars, becomes a dark pit of destruc¬ 
tion ? Doubt not the Infinite I be¬ 
lieve iu eternity! only those old ! 

fancies of thine must die, not thou. ' 

There is time laid up for thee in the 
future, walk thou forward manfully 
to meet it. All the sorrow is, with 
all the joy that caused it, buried for | 

ever in the past. Inscribe thou, 
therefore, on the heart-tablet over 
those memories, I 

Hie jacet, i 

but not | 

Resurgam. 


WORK AND WAGES. 


* 4 MAN willing to w ork, and un- 
A able to find work/ has been 
pronounced ( the saddest sight that 
fortune’s inequalities exhibit under 
the sun.’ Poor Catherine Brooks 
starving on one shilling a-week, 
with a dole of two shillings from 
the parish, and rejecting with dying 
indignation a threatened reduction 
of wages to sixpence a-week, strikes 
us as almost sadder. We cauno’ 
wonder at the outpouring of right¬ 
eous anger and heartfelt sorrow 
which tins tragedy has called forth. 
But while we sympathize with all 
our souls in every eloquent expres¬ 
sion of feeling on this subject, we 
cannot resist the temptation to ana¬ 
lyze and examine the causes of this 
remarkable natural phenomenon. 
The true causes can surely not be 
very far to seek, or very difficult to 
discover; and we would fain hope 
that if we can find them out and 


make them plain to our readers, we | 
may be the means of bringing about ^ 
some alleviation of the hard lot of t 
many helpless creatures. 

The subject of the over-work and I 
under-pay of milliners and dress- * 
makers, and especially o the more 
humble members of that ill-fated 
sisterhood, is not a new one. Lord 
Ashley, at the head of a Milliners’ 
and I)ress-makers’ Association, and 
w r ith the assistance of a corps of 1 
zealous ladies of rank and wealth, 1 
has been for a long time anxiously ^ 
engaged in devising means of ame¬ 
liorating their condition; but though I 
it is not in the nature of things that I 
such efforts should be altogether 
nbortive — and much good has, j 
doubtless, resulted from tliem—the | 

? peat and crying evil of over-work j 
or most inadequate wages remains 
altogether unredressed. It is with I 
sorrow that we express our own con- 
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vietkm, that in spite of all efforts 
of this nature, and in this direction, 
these evils will continue unre¬ 
dressed. Their mitigation, if their 
entire removal is impossible, must 
be looked for in a very different 
quarter. 

The great error into which we 
are all apt to fall when we come to 
inquire into the true causes of so¬ 
cial evils, and still more when we 
propound remedies, is that of placing- 
too much faith in the better feelings 
and impulses of the human heart, 
and attaching too little importance 
to the stern necessities which are 
constantly tempting men to disre¬ 
gard them. To a calm and philo¬ 
sophic observer of passing events, 
there are few things more curious 
and instructive than the sudden and 
complete revo ution in human cha¬ 
racter which the benevolent dreamer 
sees brought about by the touch of his 
own theories. The followers o i Owen 
Pourrier and Louis Blanc behold 
envy, and selfishness, and every 
narrow feeling and bad passion, die 
out of the hitman heart, by simply 
substituting confederate tor indi¬ 
vidual competition. The upholder 
of sweeping political changes, the 
he iever in universal suffrage, or 
the dupe to the six points of the 
People’s Charter, deceives himself 
into the belief in a golden age of 
virtuous men and women proof 
against corruption, and utterly in¬ 
capable of the alleged vices of an 
aristocracy. In like manner, with 
rare consistency in error, and true 
Milesian confidence of promise, the 
blind leader of the blind contrives 
to persuade himself and his credu¬ 
lous band of followers, that the 
same stubborn earth which refuses 
to yield a living to the sturdy and 
practised tiller of the soil, will ne¬ 
vertheless bring forth abundant har¬ 
vests, and pay equally abundant 
rentals, at the touch of the ener¬ 
vated and unpractised artizan of 
Manchester or Nottingham. This 
amiable error of sanguine men, or 
this cruel mi.-representation of de¬ 
signing ones, we must carefully 
avoid, even at the risk of seeming 
to think too meanly of human na¬ 
ture, if we would hope to solve the 
great social, industrial, and politi¬ 
cal problems of our day. 

Another f&ot, which we are all 


too much in the habit of ignoring, 
is the immense power wielded by 
a minority over a majority. The 
history of Europe during the last 
two years ought to prove this fact; 
for what have all the revolutions 
and convulsions of the Continent 
been but the fierce, and for a time 
successful, attempts of a minority to 
oppress and tyrannize over the ma¬ 
jority ? Now, in nil trades there 
exists an active and mischievous 
minority, struggling hard for a liv¬ 
ing, and sore tempted, if not actu¬ 
ally compelled, to resort to any and 
every expedient, however dishonest 
and however cruel, to keep the wolf 
from the door. Every trade, too, 
is disgraced by a hatch o covetous 
men who suffer no considerations of 
kindness or humanity to stop them 
in their eager pursuit of riches. 
This compound minority of needy 
and greedy men pursue their own 
crooked policy, to the grief and 
terror of the fair trader and liberal 
paymaster. Their principle is, a 
large business and small profits. 
They go to the cheapest market for 
labour, employ women in the place 
of men, and children, if possible, 
in the place of women; they are 
the great patrons and supporters of 
the disastrous system of middle¬ 
men. Puffing advertisements to 
entrap the largest possible number 
of customers complete their sys¬ 
tem. Your cheap tailors, and your 
inventors of model shirts and pa- 
ietots of all sizes and shapes, belong 
to this class of tradesmen; and so 
do your underselling bakers, who 
supply the chandlers’ shops with 
bread o light w r eight and bad qua¬ 
lity, at a price which defies the 
competition of the honest trader, 
wlio does his duty by his customer 
on the one hand, and by his jour¬ 
neymen on the other, and looks to 
moke a living profit by such a busi¬ 
ness as falls naturally to the share 
of a steady, industrious, painstaking 
tradesman. 

Such a mode of doing business is 
only possible in populous places 
and in thickly-peopled countries; 
and it is, therefore, an evil of our 
own times, destined to attain to 
larger and more disastrous dimen¬ 
sions in the days of our children, 
unless some strong counteracting 
influence can be set to work. Of 
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this, we confess, we have at present 
no hope; for cheapness has irresisti¬ 
ble attractions for a very large sec¬ 
tion of the community; for one part 
from sheer poverty, for another 
from the love of bargains,—a pen¬ 
chant from which few ainonjj the 
richest of our fair friends can boast 
of being free. Among this nume¬ 
rous section o the people, the ad¬ 
vertising tradesman is secure of 
finding customers enough to build 
him up a fortune out of profits 
which would starve his quiet, un¬ 
ostentatious neighbour. Hundreds 
have doubtless been so starved, be¬ 
cause they lacked the combined im¬ 
pudence and cruelty to enter into 
a successful competition with these 
men o advertisements. Others of 
bolder spirit and less scrupulous 
conscience have been obliged in 
self-defence to imitate the bad ex¬ 
ample of their successful neighbours, 
and thus the new system continu¬ 
ally draws into its vortex of cruelty 
and injustice a fust-increasing band 
of imitators. 

In addition to a body of trades¬ 
men ready to enter the field of com- 

f >etitiou with advertisements and 
ow prices, and a body of customers 
swayed by motives of economy or 
enamoured of bargains, nothing 
more is required to complete the mi¬ 
sery and degradation of the working 
population,"than a caste of drudges 
ready to exchange their very life's 
blood for the merest means of sub¬ 
sistence, driven thereto by dire ne¬ 
cessity and the pressure of a com¬ 
petition far more terrible than that 
which is so severely tasking the 
ingenuity and trying the resources 
of the employers. This essential 
element of the new system is not 
wanting. Even in those trades 
where men are still employed, the 
population of workmen is so large, 
and so many causes are in operation, 
some beyond, and others within, 
their own control, to throw them 
out o work, and reduce them to a 
state of abject poverty, that the la¬ 
bour market is always sure to be 
overstocked by eager competitors 
for employment l!f this is true of 
the trades in which men are em¬ 
ployed, it is still more true of those 
branches of business which employ 
women. The expression is not a 
very ilattering one, perhaps, but it 


is too true, that in the largest of 
these branches of business, techni¬ 
cally designated as slop-wo r k, wo¬ 
men are a mere drug. The market 
is stocked with them to repletion. 
This plethora of labour is brought 
about in many ways. In the first 
place, the number of women in all 
walks of life is greater than that of 
men. In the next place, the number 
of occupations in which women can 
be employed is much smaller than 
that in which men are engaged. 
So that we have an excess of popu¬ 
lation coincident with a paucity of 
occupations. Again, the work which 
they have to do is easy, and the 
requisite skill readily acquired, so 
that almost every woman who can 
hold a needle is equal to the occa¬ 
sion. But there is still one circuin¬ 
stance leading to an overstocked 
labour-market which we cannot 
mention without reluctance, be¬ 
cause it reflects on the conduct of a 
class of men of whom we would 
always speak with all the respect 
and kindness compatible with truth 
—we mean the married members of 
the class commonly known as the 
working class. It is notorious that 
the competition for employment in 
the more bumble departments of 
needlework is greatly increased b) 
the influx of married women driven 
to it by the misconduct aud reckless 
extravagance of their husha uds. 
have no mean opportunities of judg¬ 
ing of the condition and habits of 
the working class; arid justice com¬ 
pels us to say of too many of them, 
that their treatment of their wives 
is barbarous in the extreme. Every 
shade of cruelty which can l ie prac¬ 
tised, from the selfish squandering 
of a large proportion of the weekly 
earnings ou the appliances to a bru¬ 
tal intoxication, up to unmanly vio¬ 
lence, which not even drunkenness 
can palliate or excuse, and that far 
worse outrage whose only end is 
the putting asunder of those whom 
God has joined—every shade of 
cruelty, we say, is largely practised 
by the men of that class whom our 
flatterers of the people are wont to 
extol as free from all the vices of an 
aristocrncy. As we said before, we 
wish to speak of the working class 
with ail the respect and kindness 
consistent with truth; but of the 
men whose debauchery and cruelty 
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are constantly driving those whose 
proper occupation and most econo¬ 
mical and useful sphere of labour is 
Home, into competition with the 
poor single women of our large 
cities ‘or the miserable pittance of the 
slop-shop, we can only speak with 
loathing and abhorrence. Even a 
moderate reform in the habits of 
these men would do more to im¬ 
prove the condition of poor needle¬ 
women, by withdrawing the com¬ 
petition of the married, than all our 
appeals to the rich, backed by the 
best efforts of the Milliners 1 and 
Dressmakers’ Association. 

There is another inode of improv¬ 
ing the condition of the poor sister¬ 
hood to which Catherine Brooks 
belonged, which may not, perhaps, 
have occurred either to the working 
class or to their more wealthy 
neighbours. We shall probably call 
up a smile to the lips of our readers 
when we tell them what this inode 
is. It is nothing less than a re¬ 
form in the habits of tbe work¬ 
ing class in the matter of dress. 
The working men of England are, 
as a class, witii many admirable 
exceptions, a ragged class. They 
are (the I rish excepted > the great¬ 
est slovens in Europe. They seem to 
have no natural love of cleanliness, 
and no natural repugnance for rags. 
The money w hich should have been 
expended on the decencies of the 
outward man is wasted, and worse 
than wasted, on the iow indulgence 
of tbe gin-shop and the pot-house. 
Prom this fund, now devoted to the 
worst of purposes, must come not 
merely the means of encouraging 
the w'ork of the poor seamstress, 
but the means also of the elevation 
of the condition of the w'hole work¬ 
ing class. In the improved habits 
of that class, we must look alike 
for an increased demand for all the 
minor comforts and decencies of 
life, and a relief to the pressure of 
competition which is now weighing 
thousands of poor men and women 
to the dust. Much, doubtless, may 
be done by the class of pure!lasers 
to discourage the trade of the cheap 
advertisers ; and something may be 
hoped for from the improved morals 
of the trading class themselves, but 
w r e are convinced that the working 
man, by an improvement in his 
own habits and tastes, can effect 


much more than both tradesman 
and customer put together. 

We have already incidentally al¬ 
luded to the under-selling system, 
as being in active operation among 
the bakers of the metropolis and of 
our large towns. Our readers are 
not, perhaps, aware at w hat cost of 
health and life this system of trade 
is carried on. The scanty profit 
which is to enable the needy man 
to live, or the avaricious man to 
make his fortune, is partly secured 
by the manufacture and sale of an 
inferior article, and partly by task¬ 
ing to the very uttermost the 
strength of the poor journeyman. 
The sixteen or eighteen hours a-day 
of work and attendance, which is 
the rule of the trade, swell in their 
hands to twenty, or even more, 
while the last two days of the w ? eek 
are sometimes monopolized without 
one hour of regular rest. We should 
shock our readers were we to de¬ 
scribe to them the state of the places 
in which the lives of these poor 
men are worn away and the food 
of the public manufactured, as testi¬ 
fied by trustworthy witnesses, and 
we therefore abstain, his, indeed, 
would not be consistent with our 
present object, which is to treat of 
the more obvious relations of work 
and wages, and especially to shew 
the power which the working 
class might exercise over them 
if they would. In the very matter 
we are now considering, we do not 
hesitate to affirm, that the working 
class—the class of poor consumers— 
have more in their power than any 
other portion of the community. It 
is their litter neglect of all the com¬ 
monest principles of economy; their 
habit of living from hand to mouth ; 
their neglect of the sound principle 
of the free-traders—to buy in the 
really cheapest market; that makes 
the chandlers shop, where the un¬ 
derselling baker finds a ready out¬ 
let for his inferior bread, a possible 
thing. If the working man w ould 
curtail his visits to the gin-shop 
and the public-house, am put in 
practice the economy which the 
professional class is constrained to 
adopt, he might escape from the 
necessity of buying in that dearest 
of all markets—the chandler’s shop. 
This reform would be the knell of 
the underselling system. 
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The great moral, then—the gene¬ 
ral and broad principle, that we 
would deduce from the consider¬ 
ation of the subject before us, is 
this:—That in the apportionment 
of work to wages, and the regula¬ 
tion of the labour-market, the great 
population of working men is far 
more powerful for good or evil than 
all other classes of the community 
put together. If they would im- 
rove the condition of the most 
eipless portion of their own class, 
they must set themselves to reform 
their own habits. It is not by agi¬ 
tations for universal suffrage; it is 
not by shouting for the Charter ; it 
is not by following the blind leaders 
who insult their common sense by 
telling them that dirty skins and 
ragged garments are the appropriate 
badges of their condition ; it is not 
by vituperating the other classes of 
society, as if they were not men of 
like passions with themselves, and 
that they alone were capable of pa¬ 
triotism and political honesty ; it is 
not by promising impossible wages 
of forty shillings a-day ; it is not 
by exciting a mad desire for land, 
which, if they had it, they could 
not use with profit or advantage; 
it is not by such means that either 
their condition or that of their fel¬ 
lows is to be raised. Such preach¬ 
ings and teachings are intended to 
keep them vvliat they are; to per- 
etuate the tyranny of their own 
ad habits ; and to blind their eyei 
by spreading before them the mist of 
bad passions ami class antipathies. 

We will not insult the working 
men of England by addressing to 
them such promises and such teach¬ 
ings. Wc tell them that it is only 
by practising the unpretending vir¬ 
tues of cleanliness, sobriety, order, 
and economy, and displaying in the 
management of their own small 
affairs the same careful and anxious 
foresight which renders the great 
majority of the middle class secure 
against destitution, and the sad ne¬ 
cessity of dependence on strangers 
or the public funds for support;— 
we tell them that it is only thus 
that they can at once raise them¬ 
selves in the scale of society, and 
render the shilling-a-week wage of 
poor Catherine Brooks a thing of 
impossible occurrence. They may 
rely upon it that neither Universal 


Suffrage nor the Charter, with each 
of its six points multiplied tenfold, 
nor the most humane of conceivable 
poor-laws, nor even the most libe¬ 
ral and best - devised system of 
charity, enn accomplish for them a 
tithe of what they can effect for 
themselves by the exercise of the 
humblest and most unobtrusive vir¬ 
tues. 

But while we conceive it to be 
our duty to point out to the work¬ 
ing man how much his own pro¬ 
sperity, and that of the class to 
which he belongs, depends upon 
himself, and how very little the 
Government or the wealthier classes 
can do for him without his active 
co-operation, we are very far from 
asserting that he can, single-handed, 
work out his own regeneration. and 
rise with the whole body of working 
men, adopting his own improved 
customs, to the position in the social 
scale which they are justly entitled to 
fill. There are obstacles in the way 
of the working man which the 
higher classes and the great body 
of professional men have never had 
to encounter, and which, had they 
existed, would probably have kept 
them what they were a century ago, 
when drunkenness was a fashion¬ 
able pastime, the widest possible 
departure from nature the appa¬ 
rent aim of every social custom, 
literature a ponderer to low vices, 
a champion of infidelity, and a de¬ 
pendant upon the smiles of the rich 
and powerful,—novels of the class 
of those which disgrace French lite¬ 
rature in the present day, in the 
hands of women, and language now 
heard only in places of the lowest 
resort, issuing, strange to say, in 
almost unconsciousness of wrong, 
from the mouths of the spiritual 
teachers of the people. That the 
worst parts of this summary are not 
overcharged, let those testify, who, 
like ourselves, have been brought 
up in a country town among old 
people, whose own childhood was 
spent among the men and women 
of those strange times. We our¬ 
selves have seen and heard enough 
to justify almost anything that can 
be said in disparagement of the mo¬ 
rals and social habits of the upper 
und middle class not a century ago. 
One instance we shall not soon for¬ 
get. We happened to form one of 
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a small party of relatives, among 
whom the e chanced to be a clergy¬ 
man of some ninety years of nge, 
a younger member of the sumo 
profession who might have num¬ 
bered sixty years and more, and a 
third professional man about thirty. 
We have heard in our time, not by 
choice, but by necessity, language 
which has made our blood run cold; 
but never, even in the streets of this 
great city, have we heard fall from 
the most abandoned anything more 
utterly revolting than the lan¬ 
guage, of a time now happily 
passed never to return, from the 
lips of one even then tottering 
on the brink of the grave. His 
junior in the ministry listened with 
evident impatience and vexation ; 
the younger man turned away in ir¬ 
repressible disgust. Of the immense 
improvement which has taken place 
in the upper and middle class since 
t ie time to w hich we refer, we are 
all witnesses. Such an improve¬ 
ment we may fairly anticipate for 
: bi!r larger class which forms the 

S ’eat substratum of English society. 

ut, as w'e have said, they have 
obstacles to contend with which did 
not exist in the case of their supe¬ 
riors in the social scale. Some of 
diese obstacles are moral, and some 
physical. Our ancestors, of whom 
we have drawn so unattractive a 
portrait, were men of education, 
and they possessed every facility 
lor the practice of the minor virtues 
of cleanliness and decency. In the 
midst of these advantages, it would 
have been strange indeed if habits 
so repugnant to taste and refine¬ 
ment had not gradually died awav. 
The working classes, on the other 
hand, have to contend against the 
great moral evil of ignorance, and 
the debasing physical influences of 
domestic discomfort. With minds 
utterly unenlightened, and, for that 
very reason, open to the ready re¬ 
ception of error and prejudice, it is 
not surprising that the excitement 
produced by the indulgence in spi¬ 
rituous liquors should be confounded 
with the strength only to be con¬ 
ferred by nourishing food and pur** 
air, and that against every exhaust¬ 
ing malady the same treacherous 
liquors should be regarded as af¬ 
fording both infallible antidotes 
and certain cures. 


Hence the ready adoption of brandy 
and salt into the list of popular 
panaceas; hence, during the pre¬ 
valence of the cholera, the increased 
importation and consumption of 
brandy ; and hence, also, in families 
of 'wealth and distinction, the habit 
into which the domestics have fallen 
of prefacing every act of their high 
life below stairs with libations of 
ale. Add to this first great curse of 
ignorance the bad example of in¬ 
temperance so long set by the higher 
orders, and vtc shall not wonder at 
the excesses in which the working 
classes indulge. With all their pre¬ 
judices thus strongly turned in fa¬ 
vour of intemperance, and the pub¬ 
lic-house thus rendered a natural 
object of attraction, society has no¬ 
thing else to do. in order to create a 
race of inveterate sots, than to ren¬ 
der home repulsive. In this, by a 
long course of national negligence, 
backed by the blunders of the legis¬ 
lature and the narrow selfishness of 
the owners of house property, we 
have succeeded to admiration. If 
we had deliberately set ourselves to 
work to give a practical solution to 
the problem how to render home 
repulsive, we could not have suc¬ 
ceeded better. The place of honour 
in this associated labour is undoubt¬ 
edly due to the Government, which 
has deliberately enacted that for all 
the light and air of heaven above a 
specified quantity which the lieges 
shall have the imprudence to admit 
into their dwellings they shall be 
heavily taxed. Next in this work 
of patriotism follow the wealthy 
proprietors, who delegate to igno¬ 
rant and mercenary middlemen, by 
means o leases, the task of pro¬ 
moting dilapidation. Then comes 
the Government again, providing 
for the inefficient cleansing and 
drainage—at least, of the metro¬ 
polis— by the multiplication of 
paving boards and local authorities, 
and by the appointment of a large 
unpaid body of sewer commission¬ 
ers, w hose chief employment seems 
to be to waste the public money in 
reckless experiments and unprofit¬ 
able squabbles. By these agencies 
the homes (!) of the working classes 
have been endowed with the neces¬ 
sary degree of repulsiveness ; so that 
the wide-spread ignorance among 
the wives and mothers of the poor 
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of all the ar ts and app l iances of eco¬ 
nomy and decent household ma- 

w 

nagement was scarcely needed to 
give the public-house a hold on the 
affections o: the working men of 
England. 

Nor has the direct encouragement 
held out by the charitable to rags 
and filth been without its effect in 
making the working class slovens 
in their persons and dwellings. 
Those who have been much among 
the poor are familiar with the com¬ 
plaint of such as are engaged in the 
* pursuit of cleanliness under diffi¬ 
culties,* that the benevolent habi¬ 
tually turn away iom them under 
the impression that ii they can 
afford to be clean they cannot be in 
need of assistance. Such is the ig¬ 
norance of the habitual dispensers 
of alms of a fact notorious to all 
who really understand the condition 
of the poor, that so far from rags 
and filth being the indications of 
poverty, they are, in the large ma- 

2 'of cases, signs of gin-drinking, 

_ issues?, and recklessness; or 
the masquerade dress in which the 
professional beggar clothes his house 
and person. The out-door patron¬ 
age of rags, again, cannot but tend 
to the same disastrous result; for it 
is with the poor as with their bet¬ 
ters. Just as the wealth of the ex¬ 
railway king served in the estimation 
of his aristocratic allies to coverall 
his vulgarities, so in the eyes of the 
working class does the wealth of 
the begging community reconcile 
them to the rags and filth which 
are the outward badges of their 
trade, aud the instruments of their 
infamous profession. 

I nder the influence o. the repul¬ 
sion exercised by homes such as we 
have described, and the attraction 
of public-houses such as we know 
them to be, a large fraction of the 
working class have become the sots 
and slovens that they are. How to 
restore to home the attractions of 
which it has been despoiled, and 
thus to render the public-house, if 
not repulsive, at least uninviting, is 
one of the great problems of our 
day. 

In approaching the solution of 
this problem, the first expedient 
which occurs to us is that of ren¬ 
dering the preservation o cleanli¬ 
ness and the observance of decency 


not merely possible, but easy, so as I 
to leave the sloven without excuse. I 
To this end, an ample and con- I 
venient supply of water, carried, as ■ 
in the model lodging-houses, to the * 
very door of the dwelling, and ap- ^ 
plied to all the purposes for which j 
water should be used, is essential. *' 
The w ater-butt in the yard, or base- 
meat, is an excuse to the lazy te- l| 
nant of a garret which ought not to 
be suffered to exist, and an ini- | 

pediment to the sick or weakly * 

which it is our bounden duty to i 

remove. Facilities for disposing 1 

without difficulty of the dust anj f 

refuse of the tumble establishment ) 

are equally required. Above all, | 

in the case of families, such a num- I 

her of rooms as may admit o: the 1 

complete separation of the sexes. ' 

But here we are met by the diffi¬ 
culty of providing the necessary ac¬ 
commodation for the sum which the | 

working man can afford to pay. < 

This difficulty, thanks to the so- '< 

cieties engaged in the good work of 

O O n 

building real houses for the poorer 1 
classes, has been already removed | 
in the case oi a few thousands of 
them, at the same time that th»? I 
causes of the present exorbitant 
rents have been displayed by the j 
force of contrast. It has been pro veil ’ 

that, for the same sum now r paid for 
the miserable shelter of one filthy 
room, it is possible to provide two 
or three rooms, and all the comforts 
and decencies of life to boot. This I 
remarkable result is brought about 
by the command of sufficient capi¬ 
tal and the destruction of the mid¬ 
dleman system on the part of the 
undertakers, and by the avoidance 
of sickness on the part of the oceu- 1 
piers. An efficient system of d rain- 
age and frequent surface cleansing, 
with a suppression of all offensive 
nuisances, complete the list of the J 
material arrangements necessary to j 

make our houses attractive to their 
inmates. I 

But all these appliances will he 
in vain unless the material body 
is informed by a soul. All the 1 
means of decency and comfort w ill 
fail to attract the poor man to his I 

home if he is cursed with an igno¬ 
rant slattern for his wife. Here, 
again, we are reminded of the ne¬ 
cessity of female education, but 
especially of that practical education V 
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which shall teach the mysteries of 
ousehold management; to wit, the 
.eeping of exact accounts, the art 
of cookery, the business of the house¬ 
maid, and the use of the needle. 

It is by affording this teaching that 
the system of domestic service, which 
has grown out of the distinction of 
classes, commends itself to all rea¬ 
sonable men as a great national 
blessing. A working man who is 
so fortunate as to marry a well- 
trained domestic servant lias begun 
life well; if others would appreciate 
at its full value the advantage which 
lie enjoys, let them compare the con¬ 
dition of the man who has married 
a factory girl with that of one in 
the same rank o: life who I as wisely 
chosen his partner from the class 
of domestic servants. 

When we have succeeded in mak¬ 
ing home comfortable, we have done 
much to weaken the attraction ot 
the public-house ; but we niusi; not 
stop here. We must recollect that 
man cannot live without amuse¬ 
ment, and that, in the absence of 
attractive recreation, the public- 
house is not without its charms even 
for the fortunate possessor of a 
home. Hence the policy of pro¬ 
viding public parks and gardens for 
out-door recreation, and museums 
and galleries of painting and sculp¬ 
ture for the winter season and for 
less attractive weather. Thanks to 
t lie railroads, and to t tose kind 
friends of the working people, cle¬ 
rical and lay, who, like good pas¬ 
tors and shepherds as they are, take 
their scholars or their flocks from 
the wilderness of brick and mortar 
into the green fields and waving 
woods to hold a short communion 
with Nature, and feast themselves 
on her simple beauties, another 
strand is added to the rope which is 
drawing the poor man rom the 
great prime cause oi his poverty and 
degradation. 

One thing alone seems wanting 
to many of these pleasant meetings 
of our poorer brethren, but even 
that is in course of being supplied,-— 
the knowledge of music, and the 
wholesome, invigorating, and en¬ 
livening accomplishment of singing. 
To this we must look a3 the element 
and means of refined society among 
the working men. The strolling 
musician is the purveyor of har- 
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mony to the public - house; the 
working man must be his own mu¬ 
sician at home. We want a music 
for the million which shall make 
our homes temples ot harmony,— 
not a new music, but a new and 
enlarged musical teach; In this, 
too, we see a means of keeping to¬ 
gether the poorer inhabitant'' ot on 
parishes. When our children have 
left our schools, there is no ! uce- 
ment to return to them* Their 
stock of learning is complete ; they 
are engaged in the business of life. 
But this one branch of knowledge 
is so peculiarly a thing of practice 
and repetition, that a very moth yt- 
inducement would suff ce to bring 
back the scholar to the school to 
practise with his juvenile successors 
the melodies which are familiar to 
his ear and dear to his recollection. 

We have now indicated some of 
the means by which home may be 
endowed with the attraction it has * 
lost, and the public-house >e de¬ 
prived of the disastrous monopoly 
of entertainment which it has so 
Iono 1 enjoyed. We insist upon tlii> 
subject, because we are profoundly 
impressed with its importance ; and 
we are much mistaken if we have 
not at the present moment a mys¬ 
terious coadjutor in the pestilence 
for whose removal we have so lately 
been invited to put up our suimpli¬ 
cations. If we may be allowed to 
guess at the design of Providence in 
sending this pestilence to scourge 
us, we would say that it came to us 
as a preacher and missionn t 
cleanliness. Seventeen years ago, 
when it visited us for t-Ue.tirst time, 
it proclaimed aloud the sin ol per¬ 
sonal uncleanness. We listened to 
its warning voice at the time, and 
began to set our houses m order. 
But no sooner was the preacher 
withdrawn from us than we lapsed 
into our former negligence, and the 
reign of filth was re-established. 
Our own domestic plagues, to whose 
warnings we had so long turned a 
deaf ear, renewed these lessons 
vain ; and the nation relapsed into 
the criminal indifference 1 rum which 
it had been so imperfectly roused. In 
the meantime, the agitation in fa¬ 
vour of Sanitary Reform, which 
dates from within a few years of 
the first visit of the Cholera to our 

shores, taught the people I 

o o 
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greatly they Imd transgressed against 
the laws of health, and by such 
teaching deepened the responsibility 
of every act of public and private 
negligence. It is true that the 
legislature did at length interfere; 
but neither its interposition, nor 
the exertions of local authorities, 
nor the improved habit9 of the peo¬ 
ple, bore any fair proportion to, or 
kept pace with, our extended and 
growing knowledge; so that we re¬ 
mained more culpable by our in¬ 
adequate performance oi known 
duties than we had been- in our 

S revious comparative ignorance. 

laving thus, by this great national 
*in, deserved the peculiar chastise¬ 
ment of a pestilence, as by other 
sins we have merited other punish¬ 
ments, the Cholera lias been sent a 
second time, with authority to con¬ 
vict and to punish,—to convict, by 
visiting with stern severity the 
scenes of greatest negligence ; to 
punish, by filling the nation with 
terror, lamentation, and mourning, 
even beyond the limits of its first 
visitation. Now that the Cholera 
has come amongst us a second time, 
we may fairly regard it as a per¬ 
manent addition to the diseases 
which the Almighty keeps in store 
as ready instruments of punishment 
for impenitent and rebellious na¬ 
tions. In the recognition o this 
fact there is ground for hope. If 
our own typhus fever, and the 
brood of allied diseases which have 
so long failed to teac h u^ the lessons 
they were commissioned to enforce, 
should still preach to us in vain 
when the Cholera shall have been 
withdrawn, then we may, perhaps, 
remember, that though the Oriental 
Plague has been laid aside as an 
instrument of correction unsuited 
to our present condition, the Cholera 
has taken its place, and may be at 
any time let loose upon us to scourge 
its for every relapse into our old neg¬ 


lect,—a God-commissioned Health-. ! 
Inspector, to discover and to pnnis 1 l 
We have had our fixed day of pen \ 
tence and prayer. If any one woulu 
know whether he has performed 
that duty sincerely and to good 
purpose, he has only to ask himself 
the question, Did he repent, not 
simply of general sinfulness, but of 
the special sin of negligence of the 
laws of health, as they affect not 
him only, but his poorer fellow- 
citizens also ? If this special sic 
was overlooked by the individual or 
the nation, there is too much reason 
to believe that so imperfect and 
mutilated an act of devotion will 
have rather merited fresh punish¬ 
ment than served to turn away the 
wrath we deprecated. Those who 
did not overlook this special ground 
of repentance will feel that they 
ought to pray with equal earnestness, 
that, should this visitation have been 
as profitless as the first, the Cholera 
may be permitted to come yet again. 
We trust that a renewal of the pu¬ 
nishment may not be called for by a 
continuance in the sin, but that we 
may, both as a nation and as indi¬ 
viduals, i bring forth fruits meet for 
repentance,’ by regarding the health 
of our poorer fellow-citizens as a 
sacred trust, and promoting it by 
every means in our power. 

The effects of such a practical 
repentance will shew themselves in 
every home throughout the land, iu 
improved health, improved habits, 
improved morals, increased demand 
for labour, and the mitigation of 
that great evil of our times—over- 
work for inadequate wages. The 
money now spent in producing 
sickness, and in the attempt, so often 
vain, to relieve or cure it, would 
suffice to set in motion many an 
idle flail and spindle, and even to 
create a remunerative demand for 
the humble labours of poor Cathe¬ 
rine Brooks. 






OF A PHILOSOPHER, PATRIOT, AND POET. 

BY MORGAN RATTLER. 


Nought’s had, all’s spent, 

When our desire is got without content.— Macbeth. 


T HE undiscriminating apathy, the 
gross ingratitude, of the multitude 
towards those who have toiled and 
suffered for them, are proverbial. 
It was said of the great French Re¬ 
volution that it was like Saturn—it 
devoured its own offspring. This 
is true of all revolutions. For, see: 
of the most active therein, some 
perish on the field, some upon the 
scaffold—some fall early in the path, 
frightened, incapable, or aweary. 
Many, for the lucre of gain, betray 
the cause to which they had sub* 
scribed. Some in the troublous 
hours of vague strife, but of certain 
transition, are allowed 1 to strut and 
fret’ throughout the throes of a 
nation’s agony, and that once lulled 
or over, they sink into the deep; the 
surges of oblivion roll over them 
velut inglorios ac igno biles, and their 
country icnows them no more. We 
have seen all this within the last 
twelve months, and anybody who is 
disposed to study the psychology of 
Patriotism may find abundant speci¬ 
mens in our streets. Some arc of 
the very worst, and fully justify 
old rough Johnson’s picturesque de¬ 
scription of trading patriotism. 1 Pa¬ 
triotism, sir,* said the doctor, ‘ Is the 
last refuge of a scoundrel.* But even 
thus, if we look to the eud which 
crowns all, we shal! commonly find 
that it is no very good refuge, hut 
ultimately abandons to some signal 
overthrow the malefactor to society 
who sought the sanctuary. Nor, 
on the other hand, if we consider 
the career o: those whose motives 
were sincere, whose courage was 
proof, who were untainted by greet!, 
unaffected by the passion for de¬ 
structiveness, or even by any im¬ 
moderate degree of selfish ambition, 
save only for renown, shall wc re¬ 
ceive much encouragement to play 
the patriot. 

My immediate business, however, 
is with a patriot whose position and 
course of life were not alone excep¬ 
tions but rare — of one whose ora¬ 
tory 4 fulmined over no assembly; 
who trod no field of victory and 


carnage, and yet exercised vast in¬ 
fluence ; of one whose voice was once 
a mighty power in his country, but is 
now, in the Homeric phrase, ‘ mute 
in silence ’ — the silence of disap- 

f >ointment, not of death; who has 
ived to triumph, and to see the 
futility of all his efforts, and the 
hollowness of that triumph, and to 
fee! now in his old age the bitter 
truth of those lines wherewith I 
have auspicated this paper. Vain 
was the generous boast, J'ai utilise 
ma vie! The harvest of his labour 
has been quite destroyed: those 
whom he so long led and taught 
have proved how incapable they were 
of appreciating and retaining his 
lessons, and have put to shame in 
their persons the vaunted image of 
Tascal, that ( the human race is a man 
who never dies, and is always im- 

E roving.’ 1 speak o I’ierre Jean de 
ieranger. I am aware that to a 
large class of the literary people of 
the metropolis, and to the highly- 
educated and accomplished of all 
parts of the empire, to speak of him 
may and probably will appear super¬ 
fluous. They are acquainted fami¬ 
liarly with Belangers works, and 
with his history: not a few, perhaps, 
with the man personally. But there 
are thousands upon thousands of 
the ordinarily well - instructed and 
enlightened of our countrymen, and 
especially amongst the poorer and 
humbler classes, who know very 
little of his works, and nothing of 
the man, except as a song-writer, of 
whom the newspapers had informed 
them that ho was more than once 
prosecuted by the French Govern¬ 
ment for his publications; and yet 
these persons are capable of com¬ 
prehending and enjoying the exqui¬ 
site beauties of his poetry, and appre¬ 
ciating the grandeur of his charac¬ 
ter. It is for them that I write; 
and I avail myself of the circulation 
of this Magazine to bring home to 
their hearths and hearts a knowledge 
and an example which I fancy can¬ 
not fail to give them pleasure, and 
to do them good. I speak, then, of 
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Pierre Jean de Beranger; and I 
say, that if, in sooth, there ever yet 
was a sincere and genuine patriot, it 
was he. The whole tenor of his ex¬ 
istence in its resolution and inde¬ 
pendence, its struggles, privations, 
sacrifices, and sufferings, most elo¬ 
quently demonstrates this. No sage 
of ancient Greece ever led a more 
simple or purely philosophic li e — 
one more serene or self-included, or 
more free from the disturbances of 
inordinate appetites and passions, 
less tarnished by contact with ex¬ 
ternal circumstances, less of the earth 
earthy. And yet this patriot and 
philosopher boasted only to be a 
song-writer! Still in that heretofore 
humble capacity he exercised greater 
power over the French nation than 
any writer ever did before in any 
country, or any capacity, or, perad- 
venture, ever will again. lie got 
possession of the national ear, the 
national sentiment, the national soul. 
His songs were on every lip. They 
were heard with delight alike in the 
salons of the rich and great, in the 
convivial circle of the witty and 
learned, in the hut of the peasant, 
the barrack of the soldier, the work¬ 
shop of the artizan—in the caveau , 
the cabarety the guinguette — in the 
fields, in the streets, before the mast. 
In a word, the accents he breathed 
w r ere 4 as wide and general as the 
casing air.* He is the one and only 
poet since the invention of printing 
who might have dispensed with the 
services of the press. Never was 
there popularity so fervid and so 
universal. Burns and Moore both 
wrote collections of national songs, 
and thereby won high praise and 
have established an enduring renown, 
but they produced uo effect like 
unto the < ’hansons de Beranger . 
With the exception of some sweet 
and impassioned little poems, which 
gain much from the exquisite music 
with which they are united, and 
the old associations it suggests, the 
lyric effusions of Burns and Moore 
were never catho ic, even amongst 
the population of their native coun¬ 
tries. To say nothing of old familiar 
tunes, Burns borrowed many of the 
burdens and choruses, and not a 
few wdiole verses, of his songs from 


fragments or snatches of minstrelsy 
known here and there about the 
country parts for many a year. And 
racier in tone, and more exhilarating 
to the ear and spirit, are oftentimes 
those snatches than the verses he 
adapted in conjunction with them to 
present society and circumstances 
Tom Moore had the largest, the 
most various, and the best collection 
in the world of melodious airs from 
which to choose. The Frenchman, 
on the contrary, had no tine frag¬ 
ments of old national song to avsul 
himself of in speaking to the heart> 
oi his counti ymen ; nor had he any 
repertory of time-honoured and soul- 
breathing melodies at command. 
For his poetry, and the lyric modes 
of it, he was obliged to trust solely 
to his own invention; and for music, 
he was compelled to ally his most 
sublime conceptions to the notes of a 
jingling lyre. But Beranger had a 
fixity and intensity of purpose, aided 
by a liery zeal, which supplied all 
deficiencies, and overcame all obsta¬ 
cles. He was essentially a man of 
the people—a man of his age, and 
his sole ambition was that proclaimed 
by Napoleon (of whom, in his ad¬ 
versity, he became the poet ) to l>e 
tout par le peuple ct pour le f*euple, 

1 le is the only bard upon record 
who could truly boast,— 

fe n’ai flatte que l’infortrune! 

Accordingly there was in Beranger 
an independence and nobility of cha¬ 
racter, a buoyancy in all his poetry, 
that w r e do not find in the two other 
bards to whom I have alluded, and 
especially in him who is familiarly 
designated as the Bard of Erin. The 
fact is, Tom Moore has no claim to 
this honourable title. He has him- 
sell repudiated it. He is not a 
national barcL In his Letter on 
Music* (a trumpery, hide-bound 
composition, by the way, replete 
with all the vices of his snobbish 
style) he tells what he aspires to be, 
and what he shuns to seem. After 
alluding to some contemporaneous 
criticisms on his songs he goes on to 
observe:—‘It has been accordingly 
said that the tendency oi this publi¬ 
cation is mischievous, and that I 
have chosen those airs but as the 


* Appended to the splendid edition of the Melodies illustrated by Maclise, R.A., 
and published by Messrs* Longman and Co. 
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vehicle of dangerous politics, as fair 
and precious vessels (to borrow an 
i mage of St. Augustine’s) from which 
the wine of error may be admi¬ 
nistered.’ Next, having, with less 
force and happiness o allusion than 
bad taste and pedantry, compared the 
less tolerant of his critics to one 
Demophon, a butler of Alexander 
the Great, whom he has raked up 
from the dust of some old anecdote, 
as being a person who was wont to 
shudder when the sun shone on him, 
the more tolerant of his critics are 
addressed thus : — 4 1 beg of those 
respected persons to believe that 
there is no one who deprecates more 
sincerely than f do any appeal to the 
passions of an ignorant and angry 
multitude. But it is not througl 
that gross and inflammable region o! 
society a work of this nature ever 
could have been intended to circu¬ 
late. It looks much higher for its 
audience and its readers. It is found 
upon the pianofortes of the rich and 
educated, of those who can afford to 
have their national zeal a little sti¬ 
mulated without exciting much dread 
of the excesses into which it may 
hurry them; and of many whose 
nerves may be now and then alarmed 
with advantage, as much more is to 
he gained by their fears than ever 
could have been expected from their 
j usticef 

Tom Moore, then, is in fact a 
drawing-room bard, a pianoforte 
poet, 4 a foolscap, hot-pressed dar¬ 
ling,’ a scorner of the popular ballad 
and the broadsheet! The peasantry 
were to him as to the fop who pes¬ 
tered 1 lotspur — untaught knaves, 
unmannerly. He has nothing to do 
with them. No! nor they with him. 
They know no more of him than 
they do of Cowley, and infinitely less 
than they do of Horace. It is in 
vain that that ranting, roaring, rol¬ 
licking Archbishop of Misrule, hight 
MTIale, has turned the Melodies 
into choice Irish ; the 4 ignorant and 
angry, gross and inflammable mul¬ 
titude,* don’t value them the peeling 
of a rotten potatoe. So Master 
Tommy’s w T as a lost fear, and his 
declaration a paltry piece of Whig 
Jlunkeyism. We will see by and bye 
how Beranger dealt with the people, 
down to the humblest son of toil and 
victim of social oppression. But one 
word more about Moore for the con¬ 


trast sake, as he and the Bard of 
France have much handled the same 
themes. Many of Moore’s drinking 
songs are good—smooth, sparkling, 
joyous — clever to a degree ; but 
they too often want the genuine 
abandonment of the bacchanalian 
lyric. They have not the hearty 
ring of the Nunc est bibendum , and 
they are (like all his poetry \ made 
derogate by vile conceits. 

4 Willie brewed a peck o’ maut ’ 
is worth all the ‘flowers of soul’ 
and 4 flights to heaven by night,* and 
‘wit’s electric flames,’and ‘Alps in 
the sunshine,’ 4 illumined by wine and 
gay tinges of youth’s plumage,’ and 
suchlike tawdry trash, that were ever 
yet conjured out of a maudlin and 
stale-drunk dreamland. Some of 
the love-songs are exquisite—sweet, 
flowing, tender, and charmingly mo¬ 
dulated ; but many are over-nice and 
super-subtle in expression — over- 
del icately wrought, and wanting in 
passion’s earnestness. The fact is, 
that in Moores poetry generally 
there is more of the superficial glit¬ 
ter of the cut and polished glass 
than of the deep sparkle of the dia¬ 
mond. His best things are his poli- 
cal squibs. Tom Cribh's Memorial 
to Congress is worth a dehesa of 
Lalla liookhs. But while his poli¬ 
tical satires only titillate and provoke 
laughter, Berangcr’s, on the con¬ 
trary, though equally replete with 
wit and humour, burn and wither. 
The former, too, are directed against 
individuals—the latter agah <st classes; 
and, as giving the salt and the savour 
of vitality, there is much in this dis¬ 
tinction. The one author has made 
fast his craft to the good ship His¬ 
tory, which will always float; the 
other has only stuck hiniself as a 
barnacle to some individual shallop 
which is sure to sink, aud that right 
early, with the world’s universal in¬ 
difference. 

It is a pity, however, those squibs 
of Moore should be flung aside with 
the offal of political party, which 
History disdains to remember, ex¬ 
cept in casual reprobation or con¬ 
tempt. Lord Camden and Jack 
Scroggins are both alike shadows to 
the present generation ; the peer and 
the prize-fighter are equally un¬ 
worthy in our eyes of an instant's 
consideration. But why should these 
lines perish ? 
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And Camden, who never before was 
suspected 

Of Fancy, or aught that is therewith con¬ 
nected, 

Got dose to a dealer in donkeys, who 
eyed him, 

Jack Scroggins remarked, just as if he’d 
have buyed him. 

Let us pass, however, to the poli¬ 
tical songs. They are altogether of 
a different metal and temper. For 
the most part they are either draw¬ 
ing-room laments over the rebels 
of ’98, or vague and shadowy ap¬ 
peals to the most apocryphal, bygone 
nationality that was ever vet rhymed 
about, and to speculative liberty. 
They are very elegant, very grace¬ 
ful, very harmonious; sometimes 
spirited, often deeply pathetic, though 
always false in fact, and adulterate 
to all moral principle. But there is 
nothing practical, nothing apposite 
in them, even for those they would 
mislead. They are not of the stuff 
to stir men’s minds. They are the 
children of the lute, incapable of 
accord with 

The trumpet’s lordly blowing. 

‘ Qne me veux tu ?' might exclaim the 
Irish peasant, as Rousseau did to the 
Sonata. No! the strain to address 
him in should be such as that which 
gushes forth in Kells Ingram’s 
Memory of the Dead,* or in Maurice 
O’Connell’s Recruiting 1 Song for the 
Irish Brigade .f 

But Be ranger ! what has Beranger 
done ? He has indeed, to use Moore's 
own words, run through 1 each mode 
of the lyre, and was master of all.’ 
lie has written, like most of his 
poetic countrymen, songs irn pen 


libertines , in accordance with a na¬ 
tional taste, as some forty volutnoi 
of chansons, extending backwards to 
a remote antiquity, and coining down 
to the present time, abundantly* tes¬ 
tify. He has written funny songs, 
which, to borrow Milton’s daring 
image, make Laughter hold both her 
sides. He has written purely joyous 
songs, as if from an uncontrollable 
effervescence of animal spirits, in 
which the very soul of wit and 
humour sparkles and bubbles. He 
has written drinking-songs, care-dis¬ 
pel ling and exhilarating as the most 
precious champagne d'Ay. tie has 
written love-songs in many a mode; 
some light, lively, and caressing, 
some passionate as Sappho’s, some 
replete with the deepest pathos. He 
has written satirical songs, with t he 
polished keenness of i lorace and 
the stern force and vivacity of Juve¬ 
nal. He has written songs, partly 
jocose and partly satirical, in which 
the irony is irresistibly comic, and 
felly withering. He has written 
songs to expose the evils of the social 
system, ana proclaim to every ear 
the sufferings, the wrongs, the per¬ 
secutions of the poor and outcast, 
and this with undaunted courage, 
and in the true spirit of philan¬ 
thropy. He has written philoso¬ 
phic songs, which soar to the noblest 
class of ode. And he has written 
political songs, which shook corrup¬ 
tion, superstition, and tyranny, in 
their strongholds. 

All these songs, too, of every sort, 
were written with a fixed purpose, 
steadily carried out during a long 
series of years, and with a design as 


* Who fears to speak of Ninety-eight ? 

Who blushes at the name ? 

When cowards mock the patriot’s fate, 

Who hangs his head for shame ? 

He’s all a knave, or half a slave. 

Who slights his country thus, 

But a true man like you, man, 

Will fill your glass with us. 

f Oh, come! for slavery, want, and shame, 

We offer vengeance, freedom, fame, 

With monarchs comrade rank to claim, 

And nobler still, the Patriot’s name. 

Oh, come and wear the white cockade, 

And learn the soldier’s glorious trade ; 

’Tis of such stuff a hero’s made— 

Then come and join the Bold Brigade. 

I of course speak of these only as politico-poetical effusions, and not as coinciding 
or sympathising with the authors any more than if they had written their tentative* 
like Tom Moore, on satin with a crow’s-quill pen. 
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practical as one may observe in the 
address of an able advocate to a jury, 
who, sometimes exciting laughter, 
sometimes moving to tears, some¬ 
times hurling ridicule and contempt, 
sometimes rousing to indignation, 
seeks by divers ways to awake the 
feelings, sympathies, and passions of 
his hearers, while he all along strives 
with undeviating constancy for the 
verdict. In all, moreover, there is 
that undercurrent of deep thought 
which sets others thinking, and that 
shadow of melancholy which invari¬ 
ably hovers over all that is really 
true and profound, wherewith hu¬ 
manity has business. 

[t is curious how much of se'lf- 
mockery and self-humiliation there 
is in tie wildest mirth. You are 
forced to feel that, after all, you are 
like the animals you are laughing 
at with a supremacy ot contempt— 
that you have the same gross appe¬ 
tites, the same degrading necessities; 
the shadow ol the conviction is over 
you that a slight physical lesion or 
organic disarrangement, though you 
may justly boast yourself to be in¬ 
tellectually * one of the cuuningest 
patterns of excelling nature/ may 
reduce you to their vile level. In 
fact, you feel like Gulliver under 
the blandishments of the Yahoo, 
which proclaimed him too surely of 
the same species. 

. But Be ranger himself has made 
some observations on the source, 
structure, style, and, so to speak, 
history, of his poetry, which it were 
unpardonable not to insert here. 
They are to be found in a highly 
characteristic preface to the great 
edition of bis works. * After having 
disclaimed all ambition for acade¬ 
mical honours, or any higher lite¬ 
rary title than that of Ckansonnier , 
he proceeds to state:— 

To those who may doubt the sincerity 
of my words, I reply : Poetic dreams of 
the most ambitious order cradled my 
youth. There is scarcely a lofty form of 
composition 1 have not essayed in silence. 
With the fancy of fulfilling a vast career, 
I, at twenty, destitute of learning, even 
of a knowledge os Latin, sought to pene¬ 
trate the genius of our language, and the 
secrets of its style. The noblest encou¬ 


ragement was then afforded me. Can 
you believe, that of all that nothing re¬ 
mains to me; and that now, in reviewing 
with deep sadness the little i have ac¬ 
complished, I should be disposed in my 
heart to exaggerate its value ? But as a 
poet I have made my life useful [J'ai 
utilise ma vie de poete] ; ami that is my 
consolation. The people wanted a man 
to speak to them the language thtfy love 
and understand, and who should create 
imitators to vary and multiply versions 
of the same text. 1 have been that 
man ! 

Hut it may be said, Liberty and the 
* loun: ry could have done very well with¬ 
out your ditties. Liberty and the Coun¬ 
try are not sueli fine ladies as is supposed. 
They disdain not the assistance of any¬ 
thing which is popular. I t would be in 
my opinion unjust to pass any judgment 
upon my songs, in which account was 
not taken of the influence they have ex¬ 
ercised. There are moments for a nation 
when the best music is that of the drum 
which beats the charge. 

After all, if it should be deemed that I 
much exaggerate the importance of my 
couplets, pardon a veteran on the eve of 
his retirement for trying, as he may, to 
swell out his terms of service. It might 
be observed, too, that my wounds are 
hardly mentioned. Moreover, the re¬ 
compense I claim will not add a centime 
to the budget. 

As a song- writer, I must reply to a 
criticism frequently repeated, I have 
been reproached with having perverted 
the nature of the song, in causing it to 
assume a loftier tone than was given it 
by the ColUrs, Panards, and Desaugiers. 
It would ill become me to contest it, for 
this, in my mind, is the cause of my suc¬ 
cess. Besides, I would remark that the 
song, like several other species of com¬ 
position, has a language of its own, and 
is consequently capable of assuming the 
most opposite tones. I would add that, 
from the fact of the people having since 
1789 taken part in the affairs of the na¬ 
tion, its opinions and patriotic notions 
liave acquired a very large developement: 
our history proves it. Song, then, which 
has been defined to be * the expression 
of popular sentiments,’ should be lifted 
up to the height of those expressions of 
joy or sorrow which triump) s or disas¬ 
ters produce upon the multitude. Love 
and wine, therefore, could scarcely any 
longer supply more than the framework 
for the ideas which had taken possession 
of the mind of a people sublimed by the 
Revolution ; and it was not merely with 


* CEuvres completes de P* J. de Beranger, edition unique, revue par 1 ’Auteur, 
Oraee de 104 vignettes en taille-douce, dcsinees par les Pei litres les plus cOlcbrea. 5 
tomes* Paris ; Perrotin, Lditeur. 1834. 
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cuckold husbands, and rapacious law* 
yers, and Charon s bark , that the ho¬ 
nour was to be won of being sung by 
our artisans and soldiers at the tables of 
yuinguettes . But even this success was 
not sufficient; it was necessary that this 
new form of the expression of popular 
opinions should make good its way into 
the salon #, there also to make conquests 
on behalf of these opinions. Hence an 
additional necessity for improving the 
style and the poetry of the song. l!t is 
not \ alone who have made all the songs 
which have appeared during the last 
fifteen or eighteen years. Search the 
collections, and you will see that it is in 
the gravest style the people wished to be 
addressed on the subject of their hopes 
and sorrows. 

Beranger traces this to the influ¬ 
ence of La Marseillaise, the most 
sublime and earnest hymn that ever 
yet inspired the march of serious 
men to liberty. 

Why is it (he exclaims) that our 
young and great poets have disdained 
the success which song would have 
brought them without injury to other 
labours ? Our cause would have gained ; 
and 1 venture to tell them* that they 
themselves would have profited by de¬ 
scending occasionally from the heights 
of our old 1'Indus, which is a touch more 
aristocratic than the genius of our honest 
French tongue can well admit. Un¬ 
doubtedly they would be compelled to 
renounce to some extent the pomp of 
words; but, on the other hand, they 
would get accustomed to compress their 
ideas into little compositions of diversi¬ 
fied character, and more or less dramatic 
—compositions grasped instinctively by 
the vulgar, even when the happiest de¬ 
tails escape them. This is, after my 
fashion, to bring down poetry to the 
lowest level. Perhaps in point of fact 
it is an obligation imposed on us by 
the simplicity of our language, to which 
we conform too rapidly. Nevertheless 
La Fontaine has pretty well proved its 
advantages. 1 have sometimes thought 
that if the poets of our day had re¬ 
flected, that henceforth it is ‘or the peo¬ 
ple letters must be cultivated, they 
would have envied me the little palm 
I have through their neglect succeeded 
in plucking, and which, doubtless, would 
have been durable when bound up with 
others more glorious. When I say peo¬ 
ple, I mean the mob—I mean even, if 
you like, the populace of the lowest 
grade. It is not sensible to the blandish¬ 
ments of wit, nor to the delicacies of 
taste! Granted. But for that reason it 
obliges authors to conceive more strongly, 
more grandly, to captivate its attention. 


Adapt then to its robust nature botfi 
your subjects and their develop? merits. 
It is neither abstract ideas nor types 
they require from you; shew them the 
naked human heart. It appears to me 
that Shakspeare was fortunately sub¬ 
jected to this condition. But what then of 
the elaboration of style ? Do you be¬ 
lieve that, if the inimitable verses of Ra¬ 
cine had been adapted to one of our best 
melodramas they would have interfered 
with its success even on the boulevard* * 
Conceive, invent, for those, all of whom 
do not know how to read; write for 
those who know how to write. From a 
deep-rooted habit we still judge the people 
with prejudice. They never present 
themselves to our imaginations but as a 
rude mob incapable of lofty, generous, 
or tender feelings. With us, however, 
it is even worse, especially in matters of 
literary judgment, and above all, on the 
stage. I am persuaded that if there be 
any sense of poe ry left in the world, it 
is iu their ranks we must go to seek for 
it. Let us, then, try to make it for 
them ; but to succeed iu this we must 
study that people. When upon occasion 
we strive to win their applause, we treat 
them like those kings upon their days of 
bounty, w’ho pitch sausages at their 
heads and drown them with sick wine. 
Mark our painters ! If they introduce 
men from the ranks of the people, even 
in their historical pictures, they seem to 
delight in making them hideous. But 
might not this people say to those who 
represent them thus, —‘ Is it my fault 
that I am ragged, that ray features are 
haggard with w'ant, and sometimes, it 
mav be, with debauchery ? Still ka\ e 
these faded and worn features been lit 
up with the enthusiasm of courage and 
of liberty. Still under these tatters runs 
that blood which I lavish when my coun¬ 
try calls. It is when my soul is roused 
I should be painted. Then am I beau¬ 
tiful/ And if the people spoke thus it 
would speak the truth. With very few 
exceptions, everything pertaining to lite¬ 
rature and the arts has sprung from the 
lower classes. But we are all like up¬ 
starts, anxious to have our origin for¬ 
gotten ; or if, indeed, we do admit some 
family-portraits into our houses, it is 
upon the coudition of their being ren¬ 
dered caricatures. Truly a fine way this 
of ennobling ourselves ! The Chinese are 
wiser ; they ennoble their ancestors. 

As a sort of supplement, let me 
say a word about that want of clas¬ 
sical erudition at which the French 
poet glances—an erudition, by the 
way, which in its nicety is as vain 
and worthless as a young lady's 
botany or a professor's entomology. 
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The fact is, Beranger was rather 
worse off in this respect than Shak- 
speare, as far as regards the original 
tongues; for not only had he no 
Greek, but no Latin : so the igno¬ 
rance was positive, and did not, as in 
the Englishman’s case, admit of any 
comparative. It was not ‘small’—it 
was entire. Yet people will now¬ 
adays insist, that Beranger must liave 
been a classical scholar because he 
vows himself he was not ; and there 
is abundant contemporaneous proof 
in corroboration to that e ffect: while, 
on the other hand, in the absence of 
all positive proof, and in defiance of 
all internal evidence and all proba¬ 
bility, men will persist in conclud¬ 
ing that Shakspeare was an inspired 
ignoramus .. But we will not stop on 
that. It is quite certain that both were 
intimately acquainted, or rather, in 
Coleridge’s fanciful phraseology, in- 
quainted , with the works of Plutarch 
and Montaigne, which are fraught 
with all the poetic lore of antiquity. 
They could, accordingly, for manu¬ 
facturing use, have well dispensed 
with the raw material; and really, 
whether they did or no, is not to 
the vulgar herd of human kind a 
matter of the least importance. Be- 
ranger, however, has spoken with 
such a bitter pleasantry on the sub¬ 
ject of his ignorance of Latin, that I 
must quote it. The comparison with 
1 [orace, though there be esoteric 
points of resemblance, is not very 
just or happy. Beranger wrote for 
the people; Horace bra small cir¬ 
cle of the learned aristocracy. The 
Frenchman wrote his vernacular 
tongue so plainly and simply, that 
it was intelligible to the very hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. The 
Graecised dialect in which the Ro¬ 
man cast his Latin song, his Car¬ 
men Latinum , must have rendered 
it unapproachable to the ears of 
ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
his countrymen. The Epicuri de 
grege pore us, wrote to gratify his 
own poetic propensity, and to please 
a dozen gentlemen; the French phi¬ 
losopher wrote in discharge of what 
he conceived to be a sacred duty—to 
rouse his thirty mi lions of an op¬ 
pressed populace. The one wrote as 
the most courtly of courtiers; the 
other as the roughest of Re¬ 
publicans. But here is what the 
latter says in a humorous episTe 


to his friend Rerard, then at 
Rome:— 

Oh, how often have I cursed that 
Latin! You can scarcely fancy the 
wretchedness of a youth, possessed by 
the demon of versification, and unable to 
decline musa. When I was twenty, 
ashamed of my ignorance, 1 evaded all 
occasions of exposing myself; or some¬ 
times with a blush I acknowledged my 
misfortune to those who appeared to me 
above vulgar prejudice ; but scarcely was 
there one who did not toss up his head 
with a pitying look and recommend me to 
set to and learn,—a sad prescription for 
one so idle as myself, and who remem¬ 
bered that even in childhood, and de¬ 
spite of a good memory, he could never 
get his prayers by heart in Latin. Here 
was a theme for nice despair! 1 low 

often was I on the very point of re¬ 
nouncing poetry ! I assure you, my 
dear friend, that poverty itself has tor¬ 
mented me less than this general notion, 
that a man who did not know Latin 
could not write good 1 Tench. When 1 
had established a little reputation, I 
avowed my ignorance, for 1 hate false¬ 
hood ; but then I fell into another spe¬ 
cies of disgrace. Protest I might, as 1 
pleased, that I never had read Horace 
except through a translation. * What a 
hum ug! It is clear you have studied 
him deeply: you imitate him perpetu¬ 
ally V There are still persons who can¬ 
not let go their hold of this conviction. 
And now, after this, you can understand 
my antipathy to the Latins. For the 
Greeks, hurrah ! Their tongue is not 
within the province of the Syanarelles; 
and consequently it has never played me 
such villanous tricks. 

Our friend, however, may console 
himself; lor Greek and Latin have 
played infinitely more scurvy tricks 
to those who have had a si ght in¬ 
troduction to them. Many, m Bal¬ 
zac’s neat expression, is the * paucrc 
esprit que le Latin gdta , et que te 
Grec acheva de per dr e' 

We have now Be ranger’s own 
account oi the circumstances and 
feelings which he considers were pe¬ 
culiar to him, and intimately con¬ 
nected with the successive public¬ 
ation of‘his songs. We have likewise 
his views and opinions in the ab¬ 
stract of that people whom he 
adopted as his client, and served so 
faitl i fully. Let us now, relying on 
the lights of our own judgment, ex¬ 
amine and remark upon certain of 
the songs, and at some little leisure 
contemplate the man and his career. 
As to his works, M. Ferrotin, the 
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editor, observes, that all that can be 
said about the materiel reduces itself 
to this. They were successively pub¬ 
lished in five collections ('making 
bur volumes) : the first at the close 
of 1815; the second towards the end 
of 1821; the third in 1825 ; the 
fourth in 1828; and the fifth in 
1833. The first, which was more 
gay and mettlesome than political; 
the third, which apj>eared under the 
spiritual I.y Machiavel 1 ian ministry of 
M. de Villele; and the fifth, that 
this year brought to light, were not 
subjected to any legal process. The 
collection of 1821, assailed by M. de 
Marchangy, and defended by M. 
Dupin the elder, cost the author 
three months' imprisonment and 500 
francs' fine; that of 1828, incrimi¬ 
nated by M. Champanhet (under the 
Martignac ministry«, and defended 
by M. Bar the, caused the poet’s con¬ 
demnation to nine months' captivity 
and 10,000 francs' fine. 

But (quoth the editor), while the poet 
lay confined behind the bars of a prison, 
his songs, repeated in every hamlet, con¬ 
temptuously braved the susceptibilities 
of power, and reminded the people that 
their disinterested defenders and true 
organs dwelt not in hotels and palaces. 

There can be no doubt that by the 
judges and jur es who tried the 
ckansonnier he would have been con¬ 
victed, however and by whomsoever 
he was defended; but in my opinion 
he was very badly defended by each 
and all of his three advocates, Dupin, 
Barthe, and Berville. Old Dupin, 
now President of the French Cham¬ 
ber, „ , * I . *. • . *| 

A sad trimmer, but no less 

In company a very pleasant fellow , 

delivered an exceedingly amusing 
speech, at which the w’hole assem¬ 
blage roared with laughter; and he 
made several oratorical flights, which 
justified Timon’s* remark that he 
often got very high, but always 
brought up a lot of dirt with him. 
In short, he is the French Brougham; 
and playing the mere wordmonger- 
ing buffoon himself, he had the im¬ 
pudence to defend the greatest poet 
of the day on the ground that he 
was only a poor, contemptible ballad- 
spinner and metre monger. M. Barthe, 
neglecting his client altogether, took 
the opportunity of abusing every¬ 


thing and everybody, from the prime 
minister down to the lowest govern¬ 
ment official. M. Berville’s policy 
was in direct contrast; he played the 
doucereux; he was dvux y muclleux 9 
litteraire, grcsc/eux; such as Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Talfourd used to be in h:^ worst 
flux of flimsy speech at our bar, or 
the other ‘ small-beer poet,’ who 
blessed all and everything, including 
the liegent and the Duke of York. 
This was not the way in which on 
the three occasions a bold, brave 
man, should have been defended, 
however hopeless the struggle; and 
as one reads the reports, and remem¬ 
bers Erskiue, Curran, and Plunkett, 
we know not whom most to de-pise, 
— the oratorical buffoon, the rabid 
partizau, or the vile wordmonger. 

The songs of Beranger may t>e 
divided into epochs o a differently 
marked character, even the years 
of the author s life from manhood to 
advancing age. The first collection 
is apparently the result of an exult¬ 
ing and abounding gaiety. The 
songs, as somebody has said, seem to 
have burst out from a full mind, 
like the seeds from an overripe pome¬ 
granate. The last volume breathes 
a philosophy that looks with a sad, 
but genial eye, on the desperate in¬ 
equalities of the social system, and 
the errors and misfortunes of human 
life. The intermediate contain the 
bulk of his political songs, and some 
of the noblest specimens of his lyric 
poetry. The merely licentious songs, 
such as Iai Bacchante , FretUbn, 
La Gandriole , Mme, Gr&goire, Le 
BedeaUj Ma t r rand'mere , and Mar¬ 
got , are chiefly in the first collection. 
And one word about them here, as I 
do not intend to recur to them. It 
is not true, as De Marchangy (hi di¬ 
sc f a poet) said of them* in a sin¬ 
gularly able and eloquent speech,— 

‘ Elies peuvent ravir & la jeune JUle 
sa pudenr , a Vepouse sa chastetli con¬ 
jugate' No, there is nothing at all 
in them calculated to produce any 
such result. The modesty of the 
virgin and the chastity of the spouse 
that could be affected by them must 
be of a very combustible character 
—verging very close on the spon¬ 
taneous. There is nothing serious 
or sentimental in them, no 1 con¬ 
founded Platonic fantasies.’ To alter 


* M. de Cormenin. 
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Mr. Shandy’s letter to my Uncle 
Toby a little,—* They are all poems 
which excite laughter, and thou 
knowest, dear Toby, there is no pas¬ 
sion bo serious as lust.’ Un homme 
qui rit ne sera jamais dangereux ; nor 
a song neither which has the same 
effect. There is more harm in one 
piece of amorous tom-tittery in tit¬ 
tle’s Poem9 —say, for example, * Pretty 
Fanny of Timraol,’ or a page of La 
Nouvelle HUoise , or a modern she- 
novel, or a devotional tract such as 
Mr. Shandy recommended for the 
perusal of the Widow Wad man, than 
in all the loose songs Beranger ever 
wrote, or were ever falsely fathered 
on him. In short, beyond the roar 
of laughter, of which our mural lite¬ 
rature is rarely provocative, there is 
nothing more exciting in them than 
in an obscene word upon a wall, which 
a very grave college authority de¬ 
clared in my time to be innoxious, 
so far as the Aphrodisiac propensities 
of the students were concerned. He 
himself says that these wild effusions 
were chiefly put forth to give wings 
to his political and social opinions. 
Yet these even, when produced in 
their elaborated form, were, like all 
his songs, the result o long labour 
and painful effort. Xukix-a x&xa 
is, in truth, the rule. It has, how¬ 
ever, been very prettily said by 
Keats, * If poetry comes not as natu¬ 
rally as leaves to a tree, it had better 
not come at allbut it is not true 
as he meant it. The poetry,—that 
is to say, the leading, impregnate 
thoughts, the ideas, or laws laid down 
for a poetical composition by the 
creative spirit, should come, indeed, 
as naturally to the mind as the leaves 
to a tree; but the verses, the ex¬ 
ternal form into which, as lveats 
meant, they should be wrought and 
moulded, should not germinate in 
like manner, but should be the off¬ 
spring of Time and Art. The ideas 
of Be ranger's songs came most fre¬ 
quently to him in the calm hours of 
night after soft slumber (the ar/dea 
(plies of Lucretius); then, in his own 
phrase, il tient son affaire, and goes 
off to sleep again with the germ of 
the work in the impregnated senso- 
rium, which only after a long gesta¬ 
tion can give its produce to the light. 
I would here remark, that all Be- 
ranger's songs have been written 
under the stringent condition of the 


sonnet,—that the thing shall be per¬ 
fect in itself, that the story shall be 
fully told, or that the idea proclaimed 
shall be completely evolved, and in 
its integrity, without inflation or alloy. 
But let us rather pass on to his life, 
and proceed to intertwine some of 
its most peculiar songs wit 1 1 its meagre 
woof. lie says himself, * Mes chan¬ 
sons , cesl moi; ’ and this is, in a great 
measure, fact with respect to all poets 
and their works, unless, like Raleigh, 
they be also heroes. Yet the per¬ 
sonal history of our author, though 
undiversified by any romantic or 
startling incidents, deserves to he 
contemplated and recorded, as shew¬ 
ing how grand a man may be; how 
all difficidties, conventional and real, 
may l>e conquered by the force of 
Will and Genius; and liow loftily 
he may bear his head among his 
fellow-mortals in spite of poverty. 
How true it is, in the quaint words 
of Jeremy Taylor, ‘that it is the 
body which makes the clothes warm, 
not the clothes the body; and the 
spirit of a man makes felicity and 
content, not any spoils of a rich for¬ 
tune wrapt about a sickly and uneasy 


soul/ 

Peter John de Beranger was born 
in Paris on the 19th o August, 1780, 
in the domicile of his poor old grand¬ 
father—his mother’s father—a mere 
tailor. The poet has told the story 
in rhyme, and loves to dwell upon 
his connexion with the honest old 


tailor, who stitched hard to keep the 
rickety child, 4 laid, cheHf et sonffrant,' 
in pap. And Heaven knows the 
prospect was a bad one, though a 
fairy did visit his cradle, and told 
him to sing, which he did eventually 
to the fulness of the fairy-gift,— 
albeit it w T as many a year before lie 
learned to chirp in the right accents. 
We have it in his own verses made 
for a festive occasion, Le Tailleur et 
la Fee. His father was born at 
Flamincour, near Peronne. He was, 
we are told, after a short, slighting 
fasl i ion, a lively, eccentric man, who 
led a wayward and many-colourcd 
life. Probably he was one of those 

E lcasant fellows, of whom, after they 
ave ceased to amuse, the less said 
the better. The name, however, is a 
grand, historic name, not like l look, 
or Smith, or others dear to buffoon¬ 
ery ; and thereupon the father, after 
a practice filthily common in all 
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countries, and especially amongst 
persons connected with the mimic 
arts, would fain have founded some 
pretensions to gentility. But the 
son repudiated this idle assumption 
sternly:— 

He quoi! J 'app rends que Ton critique, 
Le de qui precede mon nora, 

Etes-vous de noblesse antique ? 

Moi noble ? Oh 1 vraiment messieurs 
non. 

Non, d’aucune clievalerie, 

Je n'ai le brevet sur velin, 

Je ne sais qu’aimer ma pa trie— 

Je suis vilain et tres vilaiu. 

What was the vocation in life to 
which, in the language of our cate¬ 
chism, it pleased God to call him? 
According to hirathe/Stff at his birth 
was 1 f T haute,pauwrepetit f What were 
the occupations on earth that brought 
the seeds ol life to the chansonnier , 
the whilst he warbled,— 

Garmon d’auberge, imprimeur, et 

commis ? 

And this tells the tale. Until he 
was nine years old he remained at 
Baris with the old tailor. He was 
then removed to Beronne, where, in 
the suburbs, his father’s mother kept 
a small inn. Here he fell in with 
odd volumes of Telcnuujue, and of 
the world-famous works of Kacine 
and Voltaire, and thus gained his 
first introduction to literature after a 
miscellaneous fashion. When about 
twelve, he was struck with lightning 
on his g i andmother’s doorstead, in 
spite of the holy water which, on 
the threatening of the storm, the 

{ xior old dame had besprinkled the 
louse. At fourteen, he was bound 
apprentice to a printer, named I .aisne, 
who was a good fellow, and whom 
he has accordingly made immortal. 
The honest printer, it seems, was 
wont to commit flirtation with the 
Muse; and he, too, encouraged the 
boy. *( ' haute , pauvre petit!' But his 
best practical education was at a 
* primary school * at Beronne, founded 
upon a plan of Jean Jacques lious- 
seau. The children were dressed 
and drilled as soldiers, and cultivated 
for philosophers. Beranger was the 
most forward and distinguished leader 
and orator of this school, and en¬ 
lightened Citizen Tallien and Citizen 
liobespierre with many a patriotic 
address from self and playfellows. 
This course of life brought him up 
to pretty nearly eighteen, without 


bis having the actual knowledge of 
what it was to do without a dinner ; 
but about this period he returned to 
Baris, and then be found it out. 
First he tried his hand at comedy, 
and made a sketch of a comedy en¬ 
titled Les Hermaphrodites: a few 
pages of Moliere convinced him ‘it 
was no go.’ Next he commenced an 
epic poem, of which Clovis was to be 
the hero! The future chansonnier 
had the wisdom to pronounce a sum¬ 
mary condemnation upon the at¬ 
tempt. Few have that wisdom. And 
the Qui fit Maecenas t will ever con¬ 
tinue to puzzle us when we ask our¬ 
selves the calm question. Beranger, 
too, tried his hand at religious and 
sentimental poetry, and in like man¬ 
ner had the manliness to recognise 
that it was bad, and that it was in 
vain for him to labour in these 
strains. Meanwhile—alas for poetry 
as for love !—z/ avail un grand app ktit, 
and rarely the coarsest and the scan¬ 
tiest food to satisfy it withal. Under 
these circumstances he bethought 
him of writing to the brother of the 
First Consul. Lucien was himself a 
verse-maker ; and he pitied, praised , 
and relieved the poor unknown 
scribbler. It was a noble act. It is 
not because, peradventure, you and 
I, reader, being ourselves poor fel¬ 
lows, might have done as much for a 
tatterdemalion on town, that we 
should not recognize this as a noble 
act upon the part of Lucien, not 
simply for its kindness, but its genial 
courtesy. Ami nobly was it requited. 
If Lucien had even played no his¬ 
toric part in Europe’s story, still, as 
Tacitus proudly says of ilia dead 
son-in-law, * Narratus atque traditus 
superstes eriti The third volume of 
Be ranger’s poems was dedicated iu 
1833 to Lucien, then an exile, lie 
says:— 

In 1803, destitute of all resources, 
wearied with broken hopes, versifying 
without object or encouragement, without 
instruction, and without advice, l con¬ 
ceived the notion (and how many such¬ 
like notions did I not conceive, which 
bore no fruit?) of putting my uncouth 
poems into an envelope, and addressing 
them by post to the brother of the First 
Consul, already celebrated by his great 
oratorical talent and by his love of irt 
and literature. My letter, I well recol¬ 
lect, worthy only of a youthful head al! 
agog with Republicanism, bore the im¬ 
press of pride wounded in the very neces- 
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sity of seeking a protector. A poor, 
unknown individual, who had been so 
often and often disappointed, I did not 
presume to calculate on the success of a 
step in which I was altogether unsup¬ 
ported. But after three days, O joy 
unspeakable! M. Lucien sent for me, 
informed himself ot my position, and at 
once relieved me,—nay, he spoke to me 
like a brother-poet, and lavished on me 
encouragement and advice. Unfortu¬ 
nately, lie was obliged to leave France, 
ji was on the point of fancying myseli 
forgotten, when I received an order from 
Rome to receive his salary as a member 
of the Institute. It was contained in a 
letter which ' have religiously preserved. 
Never yet was there benefit rendered 
with a more encouraging grace. Never, 
in rescuing a young poet from wretched¬ 
ness, was he more kindly exalted in his 
own eyes. From the cordial advice which 
accompanied the munificence, you felt 
that it was not the cold hand of haughty 
generosity that was lifting you from the 
gulf. Where is the heart that would not 
have leaped with the liveliest emotion ? 

1 wished to publish my gratitude, but 
the censorship forbade it. My protector 
was then, as he still is, a *roscript. 
During the Hundred i lays, M. Lucien 
intimated to me that in devoting my 
talent to song I was turning it aside from 
the higher vocation it originally pro¬ 
mised. This I felt; but I have always 
inclined to the belief that there are epochs 
at which arts and letters should cease to 
be objects of luxury , and I thought I saw 
my W'ay to the part which might be 
taken on behalf of Liberty by a species 
of poetry eminently national. I know 
not what M. Lucien thinks nowadays oi 
my songs. 1 am not, indeed, aware 
whether he has ever seen them. During 
the time of the Restoration I wrote to 
him several times without receiving any 
reply. ! n vain did I say to myself, ‘ he 
fears to compromise me by replying.' 
His silence afflicted me. The Revolution 
of July llaving taken place, ! thought I 
would wait for the publication of my last 
collection to remind him ol how much 
he has done for me. Sweet it is at this 
moment, when my thoughts turn back, 
to dwell upon the illustrious individual 
who formerly rescued me from distress,— 
on him who, in giving me faith in my 
talent, imparted to my soul that strength 
which poverty was wrenching from it. 
His patronage directed elsewhere might 
have produced France a greater poet, 
but, oh! never a more grateful heart. 
The memory of my benefactor will ac¬ 
company me to the grave. I appeal to 


the tears which, after a lapse of thirty 
years, I still shed when I think of that 
day a thousandfold blessed, when, as¬ 
sured of such protection, I fancied I had 
a pledge from Providence itself of honour 
and glory. May the homage of these 
sentiments, so true and so well deserved, 
readi M. Lucien Bonaparte, and tend to 
soothe that exile where my fond recol¬ 
lections are but too habituated to seek 
him! But, oh! above all, may my 
voice be heard, and France at last open 
her arms to receive her children who 
bear that great name, of which she must 
be everlastingly proud !' 

i would draw a moral from this : 
how easy it is for a man in Lucicii’s 
position to be good, and by being 
good to become great! I thought of 
this long years afterwards, when I 
saw his placid and statuesque coun¬ 
tenance as he walked in j oor J >etty 
Landon’s little garden; and I said to 
myself, ‘ Why should not everybody 
do constantly even as this goo<!- 
natured Lucien, when one grain of 
heartVseed falling on kindly soil 
may produce such a harvest?’ To 
proceed, however, in spite of the 
generous act done and protection in¬ 
tended, the poet meantime was be¬ 
fore long suffering from absolute 
want. The same notion occurred to 
him as to Napoleon, when, according 
to Bourrienne, a plentiful dinner was 
an event in his every-day life. He 
looked to the East. 'All great re¬ 
putations,’ quoth the future empe¬ 
ror, ‘come from the East.’ In the 
dream of this spirit Be ranger had 
the fancy of trying his fortunes in 
the primitive land of Egypt, where, 
as sur le berceau du monde , France 
had recently reared its standard. 
But he was dissuaded from this en- 
terprize by one who had seen and 
suffered : 1 with the soldiers, the 
sqavanis, and the demi-sqavants* 

These were the days of the garret, 
the old coat, and Lisette:— 

Je viens revoir l’asile ou ma jeunesse 
De la miscre a subi les lemons. 

J’avais vingt ans, une folle maitresse, 

De francs amis et Tamour des chansons. 

Bravant le raonde et les sots et les sages, 
Sans avenir, riche de mon printemps, . 
Leste et joyeux je montais six etages, 
Dans un grenier qu'on est bien u vingt 
ans. 


* The asses who bore the philosophers. This was the soldiers' name for 

them. 
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CVst un grenier, point ne veux qu’on 

• l'ignore. 

i .a fut mon lit bien chetif et bien dur; 

La fut ma table; et je retrouve encore 
Troia pieds d’un vers charbonncs sur le 
mur. 

Apparaissez plaisirs de mon bel age 
Que d’un coup d'aile afustig^s le Temps, 
Vingt fois pour vous j’ai mis ma montre , 
en gage, 

Dans un grenier qu’on est bien a vingt 
ans. 

1 see the asylum where Poverty’s lore 

W as taught me all during my youthful 
days; 

Twenty years were mine own, a wild pa¬ 
ramour, 

Frank friends, and the passion for 
lyric lays. 

Daffing the world, both the foolish and 
witty; 

Rich in my spring, without prospect 
or fears, 

Six stories most blithely and briskly I 
clomb; 

In a garret how gay we’re at twenty 
years. 

A garret it is, and who’d have it un¬ 
known ? 

There lay my bed, very Bhabby and 
hard ; 

There stood my table ; and still I behold 

Three feet of a verse on the plaster 
charred. 

Appear, O ye joys of my frolicsome hour, 

I ’hough lash’d by Time’s wing with a 
swoop to tears; 

Twenty times for your sake was my 
watch in pawn; 

In a garret how gay we’re at twenty 
years, 

( h, but be was very poor, he says. 

4 The slightest indulgence compelled 
me to exist on pap for a week, which 
I made myself, while stringing rhyme 
on rhyme, and big with the hope of 
future glory.’ O/t, que la jeunesse 
et une belle chose, puisque elle pent re¬ 
pandr c la char me j usque sur la vivillessc 
cet age si she rite et si pauvre ! 

In glowing verse he repeats,— 

Quittons ce toit oil ma raison s’enivre ! 

Oh, qu’ils sont loin ces jours si regrett£s! 
J’echangerais ce qu’il me reste a vivre 
Contre un des mois qu’ici Dieu m’a 
comptes. 

dour rover gloire, amour, plaisir, folia ; 
Pour d£penser sa vie en peu d’instant, 
D'un long espoir pour la voir embellie, 

1 *ans un grenier qu’on est bien u vingt 
nns. 

Leave, leave this roof ! my reason it is 
wandering; 

Oh, but they’re far away those days so 
dear ! 


All of life I'd barter that may yet bemine 
For one of those months God vouch¬ 
safed me here; 

Glory, pleasure, love to dream, folly and 

you; 

Life to pour forth in moments without 
peers, 

By hope far* stretching to perceive it all 
illumed, 

In a garret how gay we ’re at twenty 

years. 

At length, solely through the 
spontaneous kindness of M. Arnault, 
a small but certain income was con¬ 
ferred upon him. He was made a 
copying clerk in the University, and 
there he toiled for twelve years at a 
salary that never exceeded SOL a- 
year! Think ol that, you plethoric 
penny-a-liners of the metropolis! 
Why, the Bermondsey murder hat 
been more productive to you, in mere 
pence, than the labours of the poet’s 
whole life! Be ranger, however, was 
not allowed to grow grey in his mo¬ 
dest and irresponsible employment. 
The delicacy of the University was 
shocked on his publishing his second 
col lection of son^s. He was, 4 with 
the assurance of the highest consider¬ 
ation,’ removed from his paltry office; 
and he never held nor sought an¬ 
other. When, after the expulsion 
o? the elder branch of the Bourbons 
his friends came tor a season into 
power, he was ode red place, he was 
offered a sinecure. He relihsed both. 
He tells General Sebastiani, who 
made the offer, that he has been so 
long accustomed to poverty, that 
money would be thrown away upon 
him. He would uot then become a 
state pensioner, nor was he ever in 
the pay or under the influence of 
Laliitte or any other private indivi¬ 
dual. He denies this energetically. 
In his preface he says, 4 My ambition 
never went beyond securing a crust 
of bread for my old age. That is 
satisfied. Albeit, l am uot even an 
elector, and never can hope for the 
honour of being eligible (to the Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies), in spite of the Re¬ 
volution of July, with which, how¬ 
ever, I quarreI not on this account,’ 
In his preface he defends himself 
against the accusation of personal 
hatred to the cider branch of the 
Bourbons. It was scarcely necessary: 
he was an open assailant when the£ 
were in power: he never attacked 
them after their fall. He also speaks 
of his admiration for the Em]»cror 
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Napoleon, which inspired the noblest 
bursts of his poetry. His explana¬ 
tion is rather curious than satisfac¬ 
tory : we cannot, however, well 
choose but regard it as sincere. I 
believe the fact is, Beranger’s mind 
was dazzled by the renown of Na¬ 
poleon, who was to him as to the 
majority of Frenchmen past and pre¬ 
sent, an embodiment of the glory of 
France. The poet gave a voice to 
this, and it found a response in every 
heart. He says,— 

Mr enthusiastic and constant admira¬ 
tion for the genius of the emperor, in¬ 
spiring, as it did, the people with a feel¬ 
ing of idolatry—for never did they cease 
to see in him the representative of vic¬ 
torious equality — this idolatry, which 
made him the noblest subject of my songs, 
never blinded me towards the constantly- 
increasing despotism of the empire. In 
1811, i saw- only in the fall of the Colos¬ 
sus the misfortunes of a country which 
the republic had taught me to adore. 
On the return of the Bourbons, whom I 
regarded with indifference, the re-esta¬ 
blishment of national liberty seemed to 
me easy from their feebleness. We were 
told they would enter into alliance with 
it. 1 had little faith iu this, the charter 
nevertheless ; but I thought this libert y 
might have been forced upon them. 

Pie adds, that although he had no 
sanguine expectations from the Hun¬ 
dred Days, he had, on the return of 
the Bourbons, the profound con¬ 
viction that, even were they such as 
described by their partizans, there 
was no longer any possibility of their 
governing 1 "ranee, or of the nation's 
compelling them to adopt those 
liberal principles which, since 1814, 
had reconquered all that had been 
previously lost by the Reign of 
Terror, the Directorial Anarchy, and 
the glory of the Empire, 

This conviction, which I never after 
abandoned, I owed less then to the cal¬ 
culations of my reason than to the in¬ 
stincts of the people. On each mo¬ 
mentous occasion I studied them with a 
religious care, and I almost always waited 
until their opinions appeared to agree 
with toy own reflections, than to make 
them the rule of my conduct in that 
character which the opposition of that 
day had prescribed for me. The people 
was my Muse. 

For a considerable time he did not 
venture to woo her to a higher tone 
than those which might Ggayer his 
volatile countrymen, lit was at the 
table of M. Etienne, a distinguished 


schoiai and dramatic author, that he 
first ventured to produce his noble 
ode, Lc Dieu de bonnes Gens . Others 
soon followed, and in sublime fer¬ 
vour and in concinnate beauty they 
are unsurpassed. One fine burst of 
his, Le Chant du Cosaque , rings once 
again at this moment rather curiously 
in the ears of Europe :— 

Efface, efface, en ta course nouvelle, 
Temples, palais, moeurs, souvenirs etloix, 
Hennis d’orgueil, 6 mon coursier fidele, 
Et foule aux pieds les peuples et les rois. 

1 would fain say much more of 
Berangcr and his works, but the 
number at the top of the page warns 
me that I have already transcended 
the limits generally a I lowed for an 
article in this M agazine. Brief, then, 
I must now be perforce, and cannot 
venture to do more for the gratifica¬ 
tion of that class of readers to which, 
at the commencement, I especially ad¬ 
dressed myself, namely, that class 
imperfectly acquainted with the 
French tongue, and unable to ap¬ 
preciate the grace and beauty of a 
song in that language, than cite for 
them in the original one of his most 
characteristic pieces in his highest 
vein of poetry and feeling, and ap¬ 
pend to it a translation in English 
which I have presumed to attempt. 
As for Be ranger's poetic life, so far 
as the world yet knows, it ceased 
with his triumphant Adieu , Chansons y 
when the fairy that watched him in 
his cradle at the tailor's, and played 
with him and the sparks of his prison 
fire, again appeared to him and hade 
him, in due time, to retire from the 
political arena as the w'cll-graced 
matador of song. The iairy tells 
him, 

B6nis ton sort. Par toi la pocsie 
A d’un grand people emu les derniers 
rungs, 

Le chant qui vole a l'oreille saisie, 

Souftla tea vers, mcme aux plus igno- 
* rants. * 

Vos orateurs, parlent a qui sait lire ; 

Toi, conspirant tout haut contre les rois, 
Tu marias, pour ameuter les voix, 

I >es airs de vieile aux accents de la lyre. 
Adieu, Chansons ! mon front chauve est 
ride, 

I/oiseau se tait, Paquilon a grond£. 

No song by Beranger has since 
been published, but I should be 
sorry to think none had been written ; 
though I feel that in his pensive age, 
and af ter the exhaustion of his dis- 
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charged mission, few could have been 
written. If any, they are probably 
of the grand and wild character of 
Les Bohemians and Le Jxrif Errant . 
He tells us that he proposes to de¬ 
vote himself to the task of making 
a sort of historical dictionary, wherein, 
under the head of each notable name, 
olitical or literary, young or old, 
_ e will marshal his various remem¬ 
brances, and the judgments either 
formed by himself or derived from 
competent authority. It this work 
could be executed it would be pre¬ 
cious, but I doubt if it will. Beranger, 
after the fall of Charles X., must 
have seen too much of the imbeci¬ 
lity and untrustworthiness of his 
most intimate Wends to wish to 
dwell much either upon them or the 
events with which they were con¬ 
nected. The despotism of Napoleon 
was submitted to because, in Chateau¬ 
briand's words, it was Veschivage 
7 noins la honte. 1 le despotism of 
Louis XVI11. was submitted to, first, 
because it was of a contemptible 
character; and, secondly, from the 
hourly hope that it must, in the 
ordinary course of nature, as re¬ 
garded a gross, fat, debauched old 
man, speedily terminate. Charles X., 
who was a much more honest man 

i 

and a truer gentleman than any of 
his long line of predecessors, played 
the fanatic with sincere zeal in his 
religion and politics, and ? ell. I here 
is nothing strange in that; but there 


is in the assumption of the vacant 
seat by Louis Philippe, and in any 
possible concurrence of circumstances 
allowing him amongst brave and 
enlightened men so long to retain it. 
It has often and often puzzled me, 
year after year of that man’s reign, 
which I have watched j>crsonaLlv 
with an indignant disgust, now. why, 
and wherefore he was tolerated. I 
never could account for it except 
upon the principle that a calru, 
smooth, vulgar mediocrity is dear to 
the vulgar, and acts, for a time at least, 
even as a flask of rancid oil might 
upon the troubled waters. Louis 
Philippe was essentially a shabby 
tyrant, and the only one upon re¬ 
cord w 7 ho was not endowed with 
some one or other of the king-be¬ 
coming graces. 1 i e had no oue re¬ 
deeming quality. 1 e brought to the 
throne the heart and spirit of a Jew 
pawnbroker. It must have been 
torture to Beranger to see the coun¬ 
try in the gripe of such a Harpagon. 
He has gone, however,—gone with 
his whole rabble-rout. But Beranger, 
though he has lived to see the con¬ 
temptuous expulsion of all Les in - 
finiment petits * old and young of both 
houses, must still feel that his high 
lessons have been lost upon his 
countrymen, and that the France of 
his old age, like the France of his 
infancy, is now again hissing and 
bubbling in the crucible of Reform. 

M. It. 



APPENDIX. 

I take La Bonne Vieillc ; like all Beranger's songs, it tells its ow n story, 
and needs no comment: — 


Vous vieillirez, 6 ma belle maitresse ! 
Vous vieillirez, et je ne serai plus. 

Four moile temps semble dans, sa vitesse, 
Compter deux fois les jours que j’&i 
perdus, 

Survivez moi; mais que l’age pcnible 
Vous trouve encor fidtie a mes lemons; 
Et bonne vieille, au coin d’un feu paisible, 
De votre ami rep£tez les chansons. 


Lorsque les yeux chercheront sous vos 
rides 

Les traits charmans qui m’nuront in¬ 
spire, 

Des doux recits les jeunes gens avides 
Diront: Quel fut cet ami taut pleure ? 


And you, my winsome ladyc, must grow 
old : 

Grow old, alas! and I shall cease to be ; 

For me, even now, days lost appear twice 
told,— 

Time in his flight counts on so need¬ 
lessly. 

Survive me ; but let baleful age still find 
Thee to my lessons ever, ever true ; 

And, good old woman, near a hearth full 
kind, 

Still be thy lover’s lays trolled forth by 
you ! 

Andwhcn beneath thy wrinkles manyaneye 
Will seek the charms that erst in¬ 
spired my song, 

Of fond recitals greedy youth will cry, 

‘ What like was he, this lover wept so 
long ?* 


* A song of Beranger’s, with the refrain,— 

Mais les Barbons regnent toujours. 
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De mon amour peignez, s’il est possible, 
L’ardeur, 1'ivresse, et raeme les soup- 
90ns; 

Et bonne vieille, au coind'nn feu paisible, 
De votre ami repetez lea chansons. 

On vous dira : Savait-i f*tre aimable ? 

Et sail* rougir vous direz: Je l’aimais. 
D’un trait mediant se montra-t-il ca¬ 
pable ? 

Avec orgueil vous repondrez : Jamais. 
Ah ! <lites bien qu’amoureux et sensible, 
D’un luth joyeux il attendrit les sons ; 
Et bonne vieille, au coin d’un feu paisible, 
De votre ami repetez les chansons. 


Vous que j’appris a pleurersurla France, 
Dites sur-tout aux Ills des nouveaux 
preux 

Que j’ai chante la Gloire et l’Esperance 
Pour consoler mon pays malheureux. 
Rappelez-leur que Taquilon terrible, 

De nos burners a detrait vingt moissons; 
Et bonne vieille, au coin d’un feu paisible, 
De votre ami r£petcz les chansons. 


Objet cheri, quand mon renom futile, 

1 >e vos vieux ans charmera les douleurs; 
A mon portrait, quand votre main debile, 
Chaque printemps, suspendra quelques 
fleurs, 

Levez les yeux vers ce monde invisible, 
Ou pour toujours nous nous r&missons; 
Et bonne vieille, au coin d’un leu paisible, 
De votre ami repetez les chansons. 


Paint then my love, if haply this may be ; 

Its transports, its excess, its jealous 
frays ; 

And by thy kind hearth seated peacefully, 

A good old woman sing thy lover’s lays. 

They, too, will ask, ‘ Had he,then, winning 
ways ?’ 

And with no blush wilt thou reply,— 
* I loved ! ’ 

I id touch of shame e’er soil his chec- 
quered days ? ’ 

* Never!’ exclaim, with prideful me¬ 
mories moved. 

Ah, fondly say that tender, true, and 
warm. 

With thoughtful soul he struck a joyous 
lyre; 

And, good old woman, free from care and 
harm, 

Repeat thy lover’s lays beside thy fire. 

Oh, thou whose tears I taught to flow for 
France, 

Tel l, above all, the children of the brave, 

My song was aye of Hope and < Jlory’s 
glance, 

My wretched country to console and 
save ; 

Say the dread storm laid prostrate at a 
burst 

Our laurel-harvests heaped for twenty 
years; 

And sing thy lover’s lays fond as af first, 

A good old woman, free from cares and 
fears. 

My own heart’s darling, when my vain 
ren own 

Shall soothe the sorrows of thy faii.ug 
years; • 

Wlien from thy trembling hand a flowery 
crown 

Will deck my portrait as each spring 
appears, 

()h, lift those eyes unto that world un¬ 
seen, 

Where we at last si ial! meet to part no 
more; 

And, old and gentle, near a hearth 
serene, 

Still from those lips thy lover’s lays 
outpour. 


Some matter-of-fact people may wish to know whether this vision, em¬ 
bodying all the tender emotions between the spirits of man and woman of 
the past, the present, and the future, has been realized. No, the old man 
yet lives, although 

Des gais amis le long rire a cesse ; 

and Lisette, loveliest and most loved of grisettes , loved with the poet’s love, 
which exalts the female companion into an Egeria:— 

Lisette me me, lie las ! n’est plus qu’une ombre. 

Even as is Numa’s own Egeria! 

So saith the Adieu, Chansons. M, R. 
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FANNY GRAHAM’S DREAMS. 

Part II. 


^ AM) what has made my child so 

•ft pale to-day V I asked the morn¬ 
ing after that momentous letter had 
taken its course, when Fanny came to 
pay me her daily visit, and I saw her 
looking sad and depressed, and unlike, 
oh, utterly ! the fresh, joyous, saucy 
Fan, who smiled when her lover 
asked if she felt any dread, and who 
kissed her mother when she sent off 
that announcement as one kisses a 
benefactor. And now she flung her¬ 
self on a low chair, sighing as if 
she would throw down a burden 
heavily. 

1 did not like to see her thus, and 
I asked again what was the matter 
with her, and what had come across 
her path to thus disturb her. 

4 Nothing, vuulreV she answered. 

I >ear angel ! she used often to call 
me vuulre , sometimes ‘mother;* for 
she knew how happy this title, sha¬ 
dowy as it was, made me, and how 
my heart would leap upward to 
greet a name so dear, so vibrating in 
every fibre, as it stirred her lips. 

I kissed her forehead—my favour¬ 
ite action. Few caresses are more 
delightful than this one on the brow. 
It expresses so much ; respect, and 
yet protection, devotion, superiority, 
the blessing of a parent, and the 
adoration of a lover. I always 
kissed Fanny on her forehead, and 
she used to hold this spot sacred to 
me. Ah, not much is field sacred to 
an old maid when a young lover 
claims manorial rights! I suppose 
this is as it should be; but as I 
never had a lover, young or old, I 
do not know. 

As 1 bent over Fanny, and she 
strove to look indifferent, throwing 
that fixed, stolid expression into her 
eyes, which more than any is the 
most painful proof of how much is 
suffered, I saw a truant tear come 
peering out from between the portals 
of her lids, pressing through that 
fringed grating which hung down as 
a curtain before the tent of a god¬ 
dess. And then it pressed out fur¬ 
ther and further, until it rested on 
her cheek. 

Now this was unequivocal : there 
was sorrow in some shape here. 


4 Had Horace been unkind, or mamma 
foreboding ?’ I asked her in my ten- 
dercst accents, and with all a mot her s I 
solicitude ; but I only drew from her 
the words, sobbed forth as if they | 
were her death decree, * i had a 
dream last night!’ 

< might have said she w as a little 
fool, for I felt slightly provoked; I 
but 1 did not speak, and I took 
credit for my forbearance. I thought ' 
of my young ladies at Bellevue, and 
pictured their faces if they had 
known me so indulgent, whom they 
had ever found so severe. But, alas! 

—and ! sigh for my own weakness— 1 
there is no justice in the world: i 
Astnca died before Pan! 


4 And what is this dream about, 
mv good child ?’ and I looked grave, 
for it w r as a fitting opportunity for 
inculcating a little wholesome advice, 
and I could not conscientiously let it 
pass. 4 And what can there be in a 
fantastic vision to make vou sad? 
In all the mystery round the sub¬ 
ject of our dreams, mv child, this 
light is strong and clear enough, 
that they are influenced in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred bv the 

W 

general health.* 

Fanny coloured. I saw she did 
not like my domestic pharmacy. 

4 Come, the dream, love — what 
was it all about ? i )id the new 
potatoes disagree with you? or a 
ghost of the cherry-tart sit heavily ? 
Was it a ghoul or a cockatrice? a 
serpent or a fiend ? What sermons 
lie in cherry-stones !* 

l Xot half so untrue, and much 
more painful than snakes and rep¬ 
tiles and fabulous monsteis,' said 
Fanny, pouting. 

Iler voice was sharp and her 
manner petulant. I held a discussion 
with myself as to the difference be¬ 
tween grief aud nervous irritability— 
which I believe is the new name 
for had temper—and I decided that 
Fanny required medicine; that her 
digestion must be deranged, else her 
nerves would not be thus unstrung, 


and her mind so exciteable. On 
which decision I acted; for, with¬ 
out a word of reproof or exhort¬ 
ation, which only makes nutters 
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worse when they are already bad, I 
forthwith concocted for her a beve¬ 
rage of useful herbs—a tiling ' had 
often done before. And this is a 
mode of proceeding 1 would strongly 
urge on all mothers and guardians 
of youth ; and not only on them, 
but on all wives, friends, and ! overs, 
tormented by the evil humours of 
those dear to them. Depend upon 
it, as a sacred fact, the chemist’s shop 
is often more useful than the church; 
and a timely dose of salts and senna 
may save you and those around you 
from many a miserable hour. Yes, 
spare the rod in the nursery, the 
homily-book in the drawing-room, 
and use the medicine chest; take a 
little sulphur in this world, and 
there will be less required in the 
next. Ah, you may cry out against 
such degradation, and talk of reason 
and the grandeur of humanity,—I 
subscribe to these doctrines toto 
1 corde ; yet I believe that vice and 
virtue, good conduct and bad, are 
something the results of stomachic 
chemistry. This is very shocking: 
so is all truth. There never yet 
existed an age in which it was not 
dreaded; how then can a simple 
individual gain a hearing for one of 
the most theoretically unwelcome, 
but practically useful, truths, which 
every one in the schoolroom and the 
nursery knows to be real—every 
one in the drawing-room and study 
scouts as an insult ? Do, then, 
children teach us, their teachers, no¬ 
thing? Ah, yes! learn them rightly, 
and you know mankind. 

fanny drank her tisane, while I 
went to cut bread for two beggar 
children crying at the gate. My 
parrot had overeaten itself with 
sugar and sweet cake, my dog was a 
i marvel of fat, and Fanny was di- 
gestively ill; these poor, ragged 
things wept for hunger. Could I 
wonder if they had taken that to 
support their lives, the superfluity 
£ of which my bird and beast were 
r suffering from? But that would 
have been crime— J called it hunger— 
and they would have been committed, 
young as they were, and have been 
punished. O God! is this the law 
of Thy world ? Must one man 
starve while the beasts of another 
die from gluttony ? No, no, a 
thousand times no! In the Eternal 
Voice there is a word yet unfulfilled, 


but soon to be so; a word of life and 
hope to all. In the meantime give 
food. Physic to the rich, bread to 
the poor, and neither madhouse nor 
prison will be so full. 

1 A river flowed between I forace 
and myself,* began Fanny, her young 
cheeks flushed with her herb tea, 
and her eyes bright and large, 1 and 
1 thought we were separated for 
ever. I strove to cross, but the 
waves rose up high and large, and 
nearly overwhelmed me. We were 
both in despair; and yet I thought 
that Horace could have come to me, 
though I was unable to go to him, 
but that some ear, some horrid 
dread, held him back. There was 
shouting on the banks of the river; 
shadowy voices, but loud; only they 
seemed to be in the air and not to 
cleave it, and they all were urging 
Horace to cross the river. I, too, 
knelt on the shore, and the black 
waves bubbled high, to my very 
lips, and 3 prayed him to come 
to me. lie was irresolute, and 
looked back. The country on his 
side was very beautiful, all green 
fields and lovely woods and gardens ; 
while mine was a bleak, barren 
heath, with rocks rising like ghosts 
in the distance. The voices were 
louder and louder, and my heart 
seemed to break as it heard them, 
and saw the hesitation of Horace; 
but he still looked to the gardens 
and fields, and seemed to shudder at 
the river and the country it led him 
to. At last his face grew brighter, 
and he p/epared to cross; and 
then a thin, iron bridge, which 1 
had not seen before, rose up from 
the waters. It was only a single 
bar, and had neither balustrade nor 
rail, and it was slippery and danger¬ 
ous ; but it was very bright, and the 
sunlight fell on it when all the rest 
of the scene was in gloom. The 
voices cheered on Horace; and I 
myself felt no terror at seeing him 
cross the narrow stair that led to the 
thin rail. t did not appear possible 
that he should falter. He stood for 
a moment, and then walked swiftly, 
safely across. I woke myself with 
cryiug bitterly, and’ i and here she 
wept again) ‘ it has made me feel so 
dull and nervous to-day that I can¬ 
not help crying, even for nothing !’ 

‘ But Horace joined you, love. 
Your time of loneliness and doubt 
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was over, and yon found your lover 
faithful and yourself safe—why this 
distress? Ilad you been left to 
yourself, and had Mr. Winter, 
turned back to his pleasant land, you 
might have accepted it as an omen 
gloomy enough ; but, really, as it is 
1 cannot see any cause for tears.’ 

1 He left a pleasant country or 
me,’ sobbed Fanny, 4 and I had only 
a barren heath to share with him. 
What can this portend ?’ she asked 
earnestly, looking up into my face 
with a whole life's interest in her 
eyes. 

4 It may mean this, Fanny, dear— 
if, indeed, it be not worse than folly 
to speak so gravely of an idle 
dream; — but it may mean that 
Horace, for you and your love, must 
leave a mode of life heretofore his 
own, and very pleasant. 1 Hit re¬ 
member, Fan, that to leave this 
mode of life for any extent of pri¬ 
vation and pain is no sacrifice where 
there is love. Hear me well, my 
child; in all the kingdoms of the 
soul one only is worth the indwell¬ 
ing—Love. And by this I do not 
mean that passionate, fervid fancy, 
which men and women often mis¬ 
call by a name so grandly holy— I 
mean that interfusion of two beings 
which, while it gives the highest joy, 
gives exercise, also, for the greatest 
virtues: that love which grants all 
self-sacrifice as freely as I granted 
yon beggar-children a crust of bread 
■—which, by its own power and 
virtue, refines and e evates the mind, 
and leads it upward to the highest 
condition it is capable of; that love 
which is the voice of the Divine— 
which cannot co-exist with aught 
mean, or base, or ignoble—which by 
its presence destroys low- passions, sel¬ 
fishness, unworthiness—which makes 
of the Irish cabin a heaven ou earth, 
and defies death, being itself eternal. 
In its largest condition, I 'anny, it is 
betvrcen husband and wife—but in 
its rarest. If ever bund there,—oh, 
think no more of sorrow, lor sorrow 
and such love arc as incompatible as 
darkness and the sun. In other cir¬ 
cumstances also it is seen — between 
friends, between parents, child, and 
sisters; and wherever seen, Fanny, 
it is the crowning jewel of life. 
Cherish it, my child—cherish it as 
you w T ould life, as you would an in¬ 
carnate verse of the Bible, as you 


would an evidence of divinity; for if 
such love binds tw*o hearts, not all 
the powera of earth or hell can part 
them, for God, in this his manifesta¬ 
tion, has bound them into one from 
the beginning!’ 

I spoke earnestly and eagerly; and 
as i spoke tears fell down my face— 
my foolish, withered, wrinkled face. 
Ah! but the love of which I then 
spoke has nothing to do with sensu¬ 
ous beauty ; and even T, old and 
unlovely, could feel to my very in¬ 
most heart that I bad not been shut 
out from its heritage. 

A man’s large, kindly voice, and a 
huge pointer dog, told that Horace 
Winter had come to find his beloved ; 
and then all gloom and clouds va¬ 
nished, and Fanny sprang up to 
meet him like a sweet May morning 
of smiles, and blushes, and girlish 
vernal joy. They strolled into the 
garden, glad to be alone, as they say 
all lovers are ; and I sat in the win¬ 
dow watching them with pride, and 
glorying in their youth and love, aa 
if they formed a rainbow round my 
head. 

Days passed; no letter arriving 
from Horace’s father, either of refu¬ 
sal or of acquiescence. The youn g 
people forgot all cause of anxietv in 
the happiness of being still together, 
and Mrs. Graham had too much 
mild phlegm to distress herself for 
the possible. I had the least actual 
right to be uneasy, and yet I felt 
more than any other. It is often so ; 
Providence has so apportioned our 
burdens, that when our own are not 
heavy enougli we steal part of our 
neighbour’s, and lighten liis thereby. 

At last the postman—who, by the 
way, in our village was a post woman 
and a donkey — brought in the 
Graham Jetterbag, in which was a 
letter to Mrs. Graham and another 
to Horace, both in the same hand¬ 
writing. saw Horace flush and 
then turn pale ; but he broke the seal 
with a manful burst of courage, and 
commenced the reading. Fanny was 
not in the room, and 1 felt thankful 
that she w r as spared the intense 
anxiety which consumed my very 
heart. 

Horace finished liis letter as Mrs, 
Graham finished liers. He was 
silent, pale as the marble against 
w hich he leant; and then unmanned 
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by a passionate flood of tears from 
the calm, gentle mother, he too 
buried his face in his hands, and I 
saw his whole body writhe and 
quiver with convulsive efforts to re¬ 
press his own tears. 

I wanted nothing more. Silently 
I rose, and silently I prayed that the 
hind Father above us all would sup¬ 
port these his children in the day of 
their affliction. And yet what right 
had they to receive this affliction? 
No other reason did Mr. Winter 
give for his refusal than the want of 
a corresponding fortune. Horace 
was dependent entirely on his father ; 
and though the old man possessed 
ample means, even if he had then 
in his lifetime shared them with 
his son, yet it had become his dogma, 
his decree, that Horace should marry 
only an heiress. The particular 
heiress he liberally lelf to his son’s 
choice. He might range through 
wide England and select las bride 
where lie would, provided she had 
the same, or nearly the same, fortune 
which in the future he Avould have. 
Such a poor, pretty wench as Fanny 
he ruthlessly discarded. Horace to 
marry her ? It were sacrilege ! 
Black whiskers, a college education, 
and engaging manners, are worth 
something in the matrimonial mar¬ 
ket; and to barter them away or 
modesty, truth, beauty, and love, 
were to buy sugarplums with guineas 
and roses with life-drops. 

No, the fiat came forth. Horace 
must leave Brendon instantly; he 
must repair to his paternal home— 
the love -sick prodigal. He then 
might travel, work, flirt, do any¬ 
thing he chose; but he must and 
should forget Fanny Graham. All 
further supplies were to be stopped; 
and as Horace bad not more than 
twenty pounds in his purse, out of 
which he had to pay some small 
bills of butcher and landlady, this 
was a formidable threat, and Mr. 
Winter was not the man to threaten 
idly. 

He had been a manufacturer, and 
a mil way speculator; a dabbler in 
foreign mines, and a director of new 
companies; and in all these various 
capacities he had seen and expe¬ 
rienced such sudden changes, such 
beggary and affluence, that money 
had become his one, sole, all-absorb¬ 
ing thoughts, and how to secure it 


tree from risks, his greatest care. 
It had become to him — alas, Mr. 
Winter is not alone in this creed !— 
his virtue. By it he estimated the 
morality of men, their worthiness, 
their dignity; and without it lie 
looked on all goodness as apocryphal 
and fabulous. The poor might be 
good, but not in his way; and he 
was better pleased to know' them by 
report than by acquaintance. But 
the rich — the successful railway 
gambler, the thriving manufacturer 
—roh, how he lauded them, and spoke 
largely of their thrift and industry, 
their capacity for business (better 
gift, thought he, than Raphael’s pen¬ 
cil or Shakspeare’s pen), their honour 
and their integrity. Von may turn 
to the parliamentary reports, and 
there find such and such of the old 
man’s monied idols questioned by 
committee-men as to their cruelty ; 
but they are rich, and can they be 
bad ? Triumphantly does English 
society of the nineteenth century de¬ 
clare, No; for wealth is worth! 

With such a creed as this did Mr. 
Winter meet the text of Horace’s 
love ; and with such paraph rase in¬ 
terpret his matrimonial desires. 

And now commenced a long and 
painful struggle in the young man’s 
mind. I watched it as one watches 
a disease. I saw its stages, now of 
fever then of depression; now strong 
in a false strength, then weakened 
below an infant's power. So many 
conflicting feelings strove for mas¬ 
tery ! Some obedience to his father 
—though this of itself exclusively 
was not much; some luxurious dread 
of poverty; passion; shame to desert 
a girl so good aud true; and the 
natural opposition of a proud temper 
impatient o! control; — all these 
warred with each other, and made 
his conduct for the next few days 
sadly inconsistent. Fanny was silent, 
even to me; but her tearful eyes 
and haggard cheeks told plainly tl tat 
she too perceived the hesitation of her 
lover, and that this hesitation caused 
her so much the more anguish as 
she was unable to control it. In 
common life few young women 
have the moral courage — nor is it 
desirable that they should have—to 
force a decided line of conduct on 
their lovers, and so end a painful 
state of suspense aud indecision. 
Fanny could not, dared not, urge 
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on Horace a firm, unwavering bear¬ 
ing; she dared not urge on him to 
take her as his wife, and so brave 
his father's anger; still less could 
she nerve herself to say the words 
that should separate them for ever, 
and condemn both to a life of cold¬ 
ness and despair. And Horace, 
by his fitful, wayward manners, did 
not seem much inclined to adopt one 
unfailing course of action. 

It was a painful struggle to see; 
and many a heartache it caused me, 
and many a tear it drew from Mi s. 
Graham, quiet slave of circumstance 
as she was. She, too, had not the 
courage to break off the connexion, 
nor the directness to induce the 
young lover to abide by his love. 
She feared that it would 4 look * too 
much like a mother's manoeuvring, 
of which she had great dread; and 
so things continued in this unde¬ 
cided, desultory condition, which is 
the most unhappy of all. 

I have lived long enough to know 
that man makes his own fate, and 
that the strongest in character, the 
most single in aim and purpose, and 
the most direct in act, are the hap¬ 
piest from these very causes. The 
only real misery is weakness. Re¬ 
gret, wavering,—that kind of puerile 
idealism which demands all before 
it can be satisfied, and which will not 
find happiness or sufficiency in that 
which it has; indecision, weakness in 
auy shape, is unhappiness ; a strong, 
bold, determined, energetic nature, 
must and does conquer events, and 
make life and all that surrounds it 
slaves to its own will. And when I 
hear men or women lament their 
fate, ! often draw down their indig¬ 
nation by turning the balance, and 
shewing them hou T , by their own 
want of nerve and muscle of charac¬ 
ter, they have made their misfortunes 
heavier, or transformed what in other 
hands had proved a blessing, by 
weakness into a curse. Oh, above 
all, would I inculcate on people these 
words,—Make your decision firmly, 
act promptly, and never look back 
to regret impossibilities, or waste a 
life so valuable and precious in re¬ 
arranging the past and in futile 
reveries over a now impossible con¬ 
dition. Whatever is done let the 
tomb of the past hold it sacredly 
sealed. You cannot call it back to 
the living world; and it is ill labour 


to galvanize the corpse, hoping to 
make it reanimate. It is done ; then 
brave all consequences of the deed, 
and be firm and unshaken. 

And this was the counsel which 
one morning I poured forth promptly 
to young Horace, when, tormented 
with doubts and indecision, he came 
to take comfort and advice from me. 
He listened with a wonderful amount 
of respect, declared himself stronger 
and better, and left Brendon that 
very evening for the purpose of soft¬ 
ening his father if possible ; blit with 
a firm resolve to stand by his honour 
and make good his promise, and 
never, never through all time, to 
desert his own sweet Fanny. 

The effect of this manly purpose 
was almost miraculous. Fanny re¬ 
covered her smiles, and her eyes 
grew bright and clear once again, and 
her blithe voice shook off it< doleful 
accents as raindrops from the wings 
of a bird ; and she became as of old, 
the playful, laughing, merry-hearted 
Fan, who firmly believed that in all 
the trouble and distress of life she bad 
a snug little corner to herself, where 
the sun always shone, and where 
sorrow" could not come. That firm 
belief of youth—oh, sad is it that it 
should ever be destroyed ! I remeiu- 

w 

l>er when I, too, believed it quite 
impossible that I should be unhappy 
when I w’as grown up. That was the 
golden age ; that was the time when, 
being able to utter all I felt, and to 
have all I desired, I should find 
nothing but one long day of joy. 
And many, many young hearts have 
I su cherish the same delusion, 
which the few first years ot a ma- 
turcr life have utterly and for ever 
destroyed. 

But Fanny Graham laughed now 
and revelled in the gardens her hope 
had planted, and I was glad to see 
her so joyous, and to trust, as she did, 
in the honour and firmness of Horace 
Winter. The mother netted purses 
and antimaccassors, and partly forgot 
the actual in the ideal of a new wor¬ 
sted-work screen, which had taken 
her heart captive, and which gave 
such ample employment to her mind 
and fingers, that I felt she might be 
in the Islands of the Blest; for all 
that, she was in the rugged, hard¬ 
working days of earthly life. 

Horace wrote often and warmly. 
He had seen his father, and in vain 
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attempted to soften him. His mother 
had been won over by his prayers 
and entreaties to join her supplica¬ 
tions to his; and more, she had 
helped him with what private funds 
she possessed to discharge a few col¬ 
lege-bills, which his father refused to 
pay until a promise was given that 
Fanny Graham should be deserted, 
liut every day and every letter, while 
it shewed the tierce conflict which 
the poor boy had to undergo between 
his love and all those early ties, 
and associations, and prejudices which 
cling to us the latest of ah youths' 
companions, yet also shewed a gra¬ 
dual strengthening and ennobling of 
his nature, and how he was preparing 
himself in this his first warfare for 
larger struggles and grander trials. 
I never saw a character revel ope so 
rapidly and so finely as Horace Win¬ 
ter’s, Formerly lie had been one of 
those spoiled children of Fortune who 
had but one sorrow,—possession of 
too much and too easily-gained hap¬ 
piness. His wishes were no sooner 
uttered than gratified; his every 
whim was studied, every desire 
obeyed, every prejudice pampered; 
of praise he had already a surfeit, in 
osition he had all that he could 
ope for, in the acquaintances which 
he had made both at Eton and 
among the fellow-commoners of Cam¬ 
bridge, of whom he had been one; 
Fortune had been his slave, and he 
hah ceased to regard her as an ex¬ 
istence independent of his own. And 
in this Sybaritic state all his noblest 
qualities had lain dormant, and only 
the least amiable and worthy part of 
his being had grown to its full de- 
velopement. And now had come the 
hour when he must throw off this 
womanish softness, and indue himself 
With sterner, larger, nobler virtues. 
And well he learnt the lesson Fate 
held out before him. 

Determined to give up all before 
his manliness and honour, Horace, as 
I said, arranged his affairs; with his 
mother’s help paying off some small 
college-bills, which, small as they 
were, were still too Surge lor a purse 
so attenuated. He sold his horse 
too, and his dogs, his favourite gun, 
his every superfluity, and manfully 
set out to look for some employment. 
His father watched his determination 
with apparent indifference. What 
he might feel in the secret heart of 


him no one knew, not even his wife. 
His eyes were hard and coldly bright 
as ever; his lips never relaxed from 
their thin, close obstinacy; not a 
sigh escaped him, not a tear, not a 
softened glance; he briefly told his 
son he was a fool, and warned him 
of the ruin that awaited him, but no 
other words passed between them on 
the subject. In all minor and daily 
relations of life they were on the best 
possible terms. He put the case to 
his son simply thus : — 

i Give up that penniless Fanny of 
yours, and you shall have an un¬ 
limited credit at my banker’s; you 
shall travel, be your own master in 
every other respect; no questions 
shall be asked of how you employ 
your time or my money; only give 
me your sacred pledge that you will 
not continue a correspondence with 
Miss Graham, nor marry any other 
woman without my sanction! And 
if these conditions are not com¬ 
plied with, if you still hold yourself 
bound to this girl, and still intend to 
make her your wile, you shai 1 beg, 
steal, starve, die; do any thing you 
choose in that way, but not one 
penny of mine shall pay for your 
children’s bread, my roof shall not 
shelter you, nor my assistance aid you; 
and, until these conditions of separa¬ 
tion and promise are complied with, 
you shall not draw another sixpence 
from me. Make your choice, my de¬ 
termination is inflexible.’ 

And Horace did make his choice, 
lie held to honour, aud threw aside 
profit and advantage; and swore to 
liis own heart to die in deepest scorn 
and misery, rather than degrade his 
soul or forfeit his promise. Fanny 
should not give him up either from 
any false principle of self-devotion: 
together they had found the golden 
flower of love, and together they 
would keep what God had given 
them. . > > •./*<. .c.4 

This was the strain in which he 
wrote; and most strange and beauti¬ 
ful was the effect of his increasing 
nobleness on that young, inexperi¬ 
enced, light-hearted country girl. 

But 1 had not, at that time of life, 
to learn anew, or to wonder at the 
miracles which a worthy love can 
work, nor how it can elevate the most 
thoughtless even to a sublimity and 
grandeur which the tragic Muse of 
Greece never equalled. If you would 
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make your son forego follies and 
vices which are now indulged and 
cherished, give him a love that shall 
purify and refine him, and raise his 
whole moral nature ; not by the in¬ 
tellectual superiority or even gran¬ 
deur of his beloved, but by her worth 
demanding and calling forth a cor¬ 
responding worthiness in him; and 
if you would rescue your daughter 
from all those degrading, stultifying 
littlenesses of I'emalc li e, which 
dwarf a goddess into a puppet, give 
her, too, into the guardianship of a 
mau higher, better, grander than 
herself, who shall draw up her na¬ 
ture and absorb it in his own, as the 
light draws up the hidden dower into 
being. But guard, above all, against 
an unworthy attachment, against a 
love of mere sense, a connexion which 
shall lower the tone of the feelings, 
and minister to the baser, not the 
nobler part. In love of every kind 
is the whole of life, and where it is 
wanting there is moral death. 

i lorace at last succeeded in getting 
a clerk’s situation in a banking-house. 
He had not been brought up to any 
actual profession, and the education 
of a fellow-commoner is not one very 
easily turned to account. He might 
have studied for the bar, he might 
have been articled to a solicitor, 
or have taken holy orders, or put 
down his name as a candidate for a 
cadetship. No, he was too old for 
that; hut then any one of the before- 
mentioned professions required a 
private fortune for the first year, and 
poor 1 lorace had but five pounds left 
to sec him through those many years 
of struggle and apprenticeship by 
which trades and professions in Eng¬ 
land are gained. 

i lie took sma! 1 lodgings in London, 
worked hard at his desk all day, and 
many a blunder lie, the gentleman, 
committed in work which he was 
wholly unaccustomed to, aud many 
extra hours ol trouble aud labour 
were demanded to repair the faults of 
his inexperience. In the evenings 
he would write short articles for 
magazines, and sometimes a political 
sketch for the newspapers ; hut as his 
was not a mind endowed with great 
originality, lie could not depend 
upon his literary productions for 
more than an agreeable douceur. 
He was what the world calls a 
clever or accomplished man; not 


learned, or constructive. His tine- 
gentleman habits had not fitted 
him for the mode of life which now 
his fate had prescribed to him, and it 
was only by the greatest exercise of 
self-command that he could keep his 
attention fixed on subjects so distaste¬ 
ful. Bat he persevered, and in this 
perseverance was more of true nobility 
than even in the first grandeur of 
his decision. The daily, plodding, 
patient continuance of small things 
unwelcome, requires a different but 
a better kind of heroism than that 
which plungedCurtins into the gulf, 
or swam Codes across the stream. 
Endurance demands a higher cou¬ 
rage than daring; and the man 
who makes a public and some¬ 
what theatrical display of seif-sacri¬ 
fice, however grand and large, is not 
equal to him who, without applause, 
or the incitement of sympathy, can 
give up his daily life to petty em¬ 
ployments distasteful and unusual. 
The one has only the voice of his 
own heart to cheer him on; the 
other lias the acclamations of his 
time and the reverence of posterity. 
How strong, then, must be the ideal 
when it equals, nay, surpasses, the 
sensuous and the real! 

At last Horace, realizing about a 
hundred and fifty pounds a-year, 
began to think of also realizing his 
bride, and of transplanting sweet 
Fanny from Brendon to his London 
lodgings. ■ . 

This sounds selfish : it was not so. 
In his struggle with life Horace hail 
bund that other and nobler things 
are to be lived for than wealth and 
social position. That which we are 
by education and true refinement, 
society can never change, nor can 
the want of fortune transform. If 
truly gentle, with the old chivalrous 
meaning, though Fortune should bil¬ 
let you behind a counter, she cannot 
take from you this property. It is of 
the soul; it is from heaven, and no 
earthly condition affects it. 

The only opposition now offered 
came from Fanny. She feared to 
plunge her lover into difficulties. 
Deeply she had felt Ills loyalty, and 
well had she repaid, with all her 
fond woman’s heart, a love so proved, 
hut she hung back now. In vain 
Horace pleaded his lonely rooms, his 
desolate hours; in vain he assured 
her that her sweet presence would 
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cheer and help him on in his work, 
more than extra hours or an added 
facility. Fanny believed nothing; 
and, in her disbelief, was inexorable. 
I was afraid to advise ; the experiment 
was too hazardous for any but the 
parties interested to take a share in it; 
and our young friend must be left to 
the guidance of her lover and her 
own feelings. And, in truth, i did 
fear for both; for her especially, if 
she were taken from her free, fresh 
life in a country so beautiful and 
healthy, to the stifling closeness of 
the poor gentleman's home in Lon¬ 
don. She was not one of those ac¬ 
tively energetic people who could go 
through any circumstances unworn, 
and who could lighten poverty by 
their own industry and forethought. 
She was good, but not in that way ; 
iiobie and generous, rather than pru¬ 
dent ; and 1 did dread this most mo¬ 
mentous trial. 

Mrs. Graham's pension was too 
small for her to allow anything to 
her child. It was one of those criti¬ 
cal incomes with which a good man¬ 
ager can make a respectable appear¬ 
ance without superfluity, hut which 
cannot be curtailed except at greater 
loss than the compensating good 
warrants. It was worse than useless 
to look to this as any possible aid ; 
and from the first Horace, who knew 
their circumstances, peremptori ly re¬ 
fused to do so. iiis manly feelings 
had become fully roused, and he de¬ 
pended from henceforth only on him- 
sel f and his own exertions. 

* i i these were sufficient guarantee, 1 
he wrote, ‘ for Fanny to leave a cer¬ 
tainty for him, then he felt that their 
happiness was secure. Whatever 
their future, it could not bring them 
separation; and while united, they 
might assure themselves of as much 
and as intense blessedness as mortals 
can possess.’ 

Fanny held out stoutly for a long 
time. She was possessed by the idea 
that to marry Horace would be an 
act of unpardonable selfishness on her 
part; and though she wanted power 
to break off the connexion — which 
was her only proper course, granting 
her idea to be correct — yet she 
was sufficiently magnanimous to tor¬ 
ture herself with flickering determi¬ 
nations to release him, and leave him 
free to earn his father's forgiveness. 

Fanny's was one of those natures 


apparently yielding, but in reality 
possessing a fund of firmness whicii 
we look for in vain in too many 
stronger characters. This once over¬ 
come, then she was plastic as wax, 
taking hue and form at the will of 
the artist, moulded into a Muse or 
a Grace, a Juno or a Hebe, at plea¬ 
sure. And Horace had so moulded 
her in all particulars save in this, the 
most important. He had fashioned 
her to receive and believe all his own 
opinions; to quote his favourite au¬ 
thors, and hold by his infallible 
guides; and in loving Fanny’s words, 
he often forgot that he loved the 
mere echo o his own. She had 
become what all women who wish to 
be happy as waves ought to become, 
— the reflexion of his mind; the 
image of his soul, purified and re¬ 
fined, if weakened, but bearing his 
features and giving out his expres¬ 
sion. 

Only she would not marry; and 
Horace w r as obliged to come down to 
B rend on bodily, before she could be 
brought to hear reason; 

I was pained, and yet pleased to 
see him. How altered he was! Ah, 
that fresh flush of youth had gone, 
and he now was pale and thin! But 
how full of thought and feeling was 
his face; how far nigher than the gay, 
galliard, handsome youth, who made 
the world his football, and jested 
merrily with Fate! He had aged 
years on years, hut he had also gained 
the dignity and moral elevation of 
those years. He w r as grave; that 
light, unthinking, and sometimes 
boisterous laugh, was never heard; 
but often a sad, sweet smile, which 
told most eloquently of a heart soft¬ 
ened, a nature enlarged. And by 
suffering, Horace had learned to love 
—to love, in wider sense than Fanny 
could contain — to love, through 
pain, all toiling, suffering humanity; 
to feel where he once had jeered, to 
help where he once had slighted, to 
love where he had scorned, and where 
he had despised to appreciate wor¬ 
thily. And once more I knew iu 
life the value of sorrow', and how*, 
from the depths ol this, the soul un¬ 
folds more glorious and more true 
than ever rainbow-tints of cloudless 
joy can make it. 

4 Marry him, Fanny,’ I said; 
‘marry him, and down on your 
knees, my child, to thai ik our God 
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that lie has given to your hand a 
treasure so rarely bestowed. Marry 
him, Fan, and hold him as sacred as 
the men of old held their high-priest; 
or he stands before you, in his life 
shewing forth a divine revelation by 
the dignity and strength he lias gained 
from suffering and work f 

l*anny clasped her arms round my 
neck, and whispering, ‘I am not 
worthy of him/ she suffered him to 
take her to his heart, and bless her 
with the first sound of * wife !’ 

And next week saw them really, 
indissolubly married; and never rose 
a day that looked to me so bright and 
sunny as this the wedding-day of 
little Fanny Graham. 

Mr. Winter, senior, invested half 
his fortune in some Spanish mines; 
and when Horace was wandering 
through the woods with his young 


bride, he turned to his sad wife, ex¬ 
claiming, * Our fortune, Mary, will 
be trebled; and when it is so, I have 
determined to build a splendid church 
and parsonage; for 1 think it only 
right to give a tithe — a tithe, von 
know, Mary—and even then I shall 
die almost a millionaire!’ 

Mrs. Winter looked np and smiled 
faintly; for she thought of Horace 
struggling as a banker’s clerk in 
London, and she could not but say 
to herself, 4 The best piety would be 
forgiveness and assistance. To buil i 
churches and allow a son to starve, 
is surely superstition in its worst 
form—uncharity taking the garb of 
religion!’ 

But she was silent, as a wife should 
be; and Mr. Winter laid his head on 
his pillow, satisfied that he was a 
righteous man exceedingly. 
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Letter the Second. ^ 

From Terence Flynn, Esq. to Dennis Moriarty, Student-at-Law, 

London. 


Crossmacool House, Co. of Galway, 

20M October, 1849. 

I AM not at all surprised, my 
dear Dennis, at the foolish ques¬ 
tions you put to me touching the 
enigma 1 entertained you with in 
my last letter. The iuci of the mat¬ 
ter is, you are getting too much 
common sense into your head by 
your legal studies and English as¬ 
sociations to be capable of appre¬ 
ciating our social system, which was 
never intended to be exposed to so 
rude a test. Common sense is all 
very well in England, where it acts 
as a sort of public opinion, to which 
people must submit, whether they 
like it or not, no matter how much 
it may cut against the grain of their 

S rivate interests and special tastes. 

hit the application of such a stand¬ 
ard to the domestic economy of 
Ireland would utterly disorganize 
us. Your etise is by no means sin¬ 
gular ; for I have generally ob¬ 
served, that a residence in England 
gradually disqualifies an Irishman 
for the d iscussion of his own natu¬ 
ral, native politics. He insensibly 
falls into the ways of the Saxons, 


and insists upon bringing his reason 
to bear upon Irish questions, until 
at last he gets bothered entirely, 
and discovers when he leaves off'that, 
instead of having become more en¬ 
lightened, he has only advanced 
considerably further into the dark. 
Irish questions are very much like 
Irish witnesses, and the moment 
you begin to cross-examine them 
vou will find yourself completely 
baffled. 

Up to a certain point our pro¬ 
ceedings are sufficiently intelligible 
even to an English understanding; 
beyond that lies a region of fancy 
which the English intellect cannot 
penetrate. We conduct the affairs 
of life in their initial stages accord¬ 
ing to common rules, aud take the 
liberty of consulting oar own plea¬ 
sure about the results. We are a 
poetical people, and must be al¬ 
lowed a little latitude for the play 
of our inspirations. We dig, sow, 
and reap, much in the same way as 
the rest of the world,— a concession 
which we make to the prejudices of 
the age for the sake of peace and 
quietness. And I beg of you, Mr. 
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IJennis, to try to comprehend that 
the slight labour we occasionally 
bestow upon the land is a conces¬ 
sion, for if we were to follow the 
reu i bent of our genius, it is not at 
the tail of a harrow we would dis¬ 
play our industrial activity. But 
having submitted so far to rather 
au irksome restraint, out of com¬ 
plaisance to necessity, we maintain 
that we have an indisputable right 
to do as we like afterwards. It is 
Uereiu that we are bomb-proof 
against logic and statistics. The 
corn once cut, and the hay stacked, 
you might as well attempt to tie 
down a sunbeam to a lamp-post as 
to control our agrarian imagination. 

i >an used to tell a story that fur¬ 
nishes a case in point. An English 
gentleman was visiting the South 
ot Ireland, and the parish priest, 
anxious to shew him the progress 
of a little batch of ragged urchins 
that were under his charge, took 
lmn to the village school, pointing 
out one boy in particular, who was 
represented as a miracle at calcu¬ 
lations. 

‘Just try to puzzle him/ cried 
his reverence, with a knowing wink 
to his protegL 

The gentleman began :— 

* How much is twice two, my 
man V ( Four, sir/ replied the boy, 
off hand. ‘ Well, how much is five 
times three ?’ 1 Fifteen, sir,' an¬ 
swered the hoy. ‘Six times six?’ 

* Thirty-six. 1 ‘ Eleven times ten V 
4 A hundred and ten/ was the in¬ 
stantaneous reply. 

4 He does great credit to your 
tuition/ said the Englishman. 

‘ I told you you could not puzzle 
him at figures,’ said the priest, 
4 Try him again.’ 

4 How' much is tw'elve times 
twelve?’ ‘A hundred and forty- 
four, sir.’ ‘ Very good, indeed. How 
much is twelve times thirteen V 
Upon this question the boy looked 
a little perplexed, scratched his 
head, and after a pause replied,— 

4 That depinds on the circum¬ 
stances of the case 
This is the moral of our system of 
landlord and tenant, and of most of 
our civil relations. Up to twelve 
times twelve, the elementary course 
of digging, sowing, and reaping, 
we are accurate enough ; but we no 
sooner get out of the multiplication 


table than all our calculations dc- 
pind , as the shrewd little boy said, 
upon the circumstances of the case. 

You are quite right, Dennis. The 
land question engrosses everybody 
in this country, and is likely to con¬ 
tinue to engross us until something 
is done about it, or until, by the 
force of its own momentum, it does 
something for itself. If the future 
may be judged from the past, the 
latter is the form of settlement it 
will probably take, for we find in 
Ireland that legislation seldom steps 
in till it is too late. In this in¬ 
stance, perhaps, the wisest thing 
that could be done, next to some 
immediate and decisive measure for 
the redemption of the soil, w f ould 
be to do nothing at all. Such a 
course would at least have the effect 
of winning over the hearts of legions 
of starving wretches, by furnishing 
them with a legitimate excuse for 
taking the law into their ow r n hands. 
And it' you are not disposed to do a 
thing yourself which you know 
must be done, ill or well, by some¬ 
body, wlmt right have you to com¬ 
plain if it should be done at ast by 
those upon whom the necessity for 
doing it presses most urgently ? 
Rely upon it that this land ques¬ 
tion, which has been looming upon 
us for so many years past, will ad¬ 
just itself, like all other questions, 
if the Imperial Parliament neglect 
it much longer. The mode ot ad¬ 
justment has already become a mat¬ 
ter of less importance than the ad¬ 
justment itself; and the difficulty 
is reduced to a single point—not 
what the remedy is to he, but by 
whom it is to be administered. \Ve 
have not even left ourselves time to 
deliberate upon a choice of reme¬ 
dies. 

As to the clearing system, con¬ 
cerning which you expend so much 
cackle (for which I excuse you, as I 
see that your letter was written on 
M ichaeimas-day), it is only a corol¬ 
lary from the rent-roll. The ope¬ 
ration is obvious. I I’oldings are let 
at a rent above their value, the 
tenant cannot fulfil his obligation to 
the huidlojti, and the landlord turns 
him out on the first opportunity. 
I don’t know' w hat you rnny think 
of this, but it appears to me to be 
exceedingly equitable. If the te¬ 
nant be as strong as Samson and 
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as wise as Solomon he cannot pay 
money if he has not got it, and it 
would be rather unreasonable to ex¬ 
pect that the andlord should keep 
a tenant who never pays any rent; 
so that, as the case stands, no blame 
attaches to either party. Yet as the 
interests of landlord and tenant are 
usually supposed to be identified to 
some extent in the land, and as this 
non-payment of rent and subsequent 
ejection do not exactly develope a 
corresponding unity of action, you 
will, perhaps, be led to suspect that 
there is a defect somewhere in the 
subsisting relations of owner and 
occupier ; and you may, probably, 
discover that defect in the original 
com; act which imposes on the one 
hand an impossible responsibility, 
and enforces on the other a some¬ 
what ruinous alternative. 1 will 
not argue that point with you at 
present, although I am inclined to 
admit, as a general proposition, thnt 
when a tenant cannot realize his 
rent out of the soil, the chances are 
that his rent is too high. 

It' such a state of things existed 
in England, what do you imagine 
would be the result? Would the 
landlords depopulate their estates, 
or meet the difficulty the other way 
by lowering their rents ? The con¬ 
stitutional difference between the 
two countries might be practically 
exemplified in a case of this kind. 
It is quite as certain that the Eng¬ 
lish landlord would lower his rent 
to the standard of prices, as it is 
notorious that the Irish landlord 
* cuts the painter,’ and turns his 
labouring population adrift. I ow T n 
to you at once, Dennis, that, in 
in adopting this summary process, 
1 suspect my excellent friend, the 
landlord, does not sufficiently con¬ 
sider the consequences. 

It is, undoubtedly, a capital stroke 
of poi icy to get rid of a set of vaga¬ 
bond ragamuffins, who never pay a 
halfpenny of rent from one quarter’s 
end to another; but the misgiving 
that enters into my mind is as to 
whether the landlord does get rid of 
them by this measure. You see, 
niv dear Dennis, we have now got 
a Poor-law in this country, and 
under the provisions of this law we 
are bound to support the poor, or 
find employment for them ; and 
when the landlord drives w F hole 


shoals of these people out of his 
estate he drives them into the \\ ork- 
house, w here he is obliged to sup¬ 
port them in idleness, without get¬ 
ting a stroke of work in return. 
In the meanwhile the caudle is 
burning at both ends: the estate is 
suffering for w ant of a little outlay 
in the shape of money and labour, 
and its owner is run to the saddle- 
skirts for means to pay the poor- 
rates, to the rapid and overwhelm¬ 
ing increase of which he has himself 
mainly contributed. Thus the ten¬ 
ant is pauperized, and the landlord 
is thrown upon a diminished in¬ 
come with an augmented expendi¬ 
ture. Perhaps he prefers it as a 
matter of taste; but as a matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, lie 
might find a more profitable use for 
his money than that of investing it 
in pauperism. 

The co-existence of the clearing 
system and the workhouse is a 
paradox. Time will prove that they 
are incompatible, but not until the 
best sinews of the country shall 

if 

have succumbed to the proof. Un¬ 
der the most favourable circum¬ 
stances, we should be utterly un¬ 
able to make a remote approach to 
an adequate provision for the poor, 
if it were not for occasional extra¬ 
neous help from typhus, potato- 
blight, deportation, and other alle¬ 
viating contingencies ; but the 
slightest extra pressure upon our 
resources is followed by an extent of 
desolation which it w r ould not be 
very easy to represent by statistical 
returns, in order to give you a 
faint idea of the nature of this deso¬ 
lation, and the way in which it is 
brought about, I must remind you 
that there are large masses of in¬ 
digent gentility floating loose about 
the country, at the mercy of wind 
and tide, and that these detached 
clusters of our population, having 
no means of anchorage, are exposed 
to the horrors of inevitable ship¬ 
wreck whenever a sudden storm 
rises and sweeps over the surface. 
So long as the weather is calm, and 
matters are going on at a tolerable 
rate of negative prosperity, they 
contrive to 

Live in state, 

With their sticks, stone platters, and bit 
o’ meat; 

and if they cannot contribute much 
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to the support of the poor, they at 
least manage to support themselves, 
and so far avoid swelling the bur¬ 
dens of the parish. But the mo¬ 
ment the screw is put upon the 
poor-rates, and it becomes necessary 
to raise the levy, these masses, hi¬ 
therto occupying an intermediate 
position between starvation and bare 
maintenance, are carried away ‘at 
one fell swoop J into the abyss of 
pauperism. This is a variety in the 
dreary statistics of national distress 
unknown in I England, where you 
have a middle class interposing at 
the point of danger, and forming a 
graduating scale downwards to that 
delicate exigency where want drops 
into the arms of charity. 

j he immediate action of these 
sudden accessions of paupers from 
quarters which ought to assist ra¬ 
ther than embarrass the State, is to 
reduce by whole legions at a time 
the ranks of the rate-payers, and to 
fling new burdens upon the rapidly 
diminishing ranks of those who can 
yet afford to pay. If we go on 
much longer in this way, the final 
issue may be predicted without the 
aid of a conjurer. The rate-paying 
community will become ‘fine by 
degrees and beautifully less/ ending, 
like the last of the Kilkenny cats, 
by eating itself up. 

Nothing can be plainer than the 
vanishing phantasmagoria through 
which our landlords are gliding at 
present. Everybody sees it except 
the landlords themselves. They 
alone do not perceive that the clear¬ 
ing system has an Irresistible ten¬ 
dency to clear out landlords as well 
as tenants, by running up burdens 
upon the land from wfiich there can 
be no ultimate escape but the Court 
of Bankruptcy. 

And this crisis would have come 
sooner but for the reluctance which 
the peasantry of this country feel in 
availing themselves of the hospi¬ 
tality of the workhouse. ’here is 
no denying the fact, ray dear 
Dennis, that we * felts are a proud, 
thin-skinned, and unworldly race. 
There are certain things at which 
our traditions, habits, and tastes 
revolt with an instinct of aversion 
sim lar to that which Mr. Gulliver 
tells us is exhibited by ladies in 
England at sight of a toad ; and of 
all the i hings you could propose to 


an Irishman there is not one from 
which he shrinks with such horror 
as public charity. 1 le is degraded 
by the very suggestion. The blood 
of a million generations of O’Tooles 
and (‘’Shaughnessys leaps to his 
cheeks, and resents the insult with 
a blush of indignation. My proud 
Celt could die rather than compro¬ 
mise his stam lineage by eating 
the bread of the w orkhouse; and 
hundreds and thousands of these 
emaciated hidalgos have stretched 
out their wasted limbs in the sun¬ 
shine and the snow and expired of 
naked starvation, in preference to 
crawling to the union where they 
could have procured sustenance. 

The pride that refuses to subsist 
upon the public bounty so long as 
it can sustain itself by honourable 
labour is entitled to one of Nature’s 
patents of nobility. But I am afraid 
you will hardly give us much credit 
at your side of the Channel for being 
inspired with the right kind of pride 
in this matter of the Poor-laws. 
You will tell me that, with all our 
delicacy and coquetry about public 
charity, there is not a nation in the 
world which shew s so little delicacy 
or coquetry about public beggary. 
Mendicancy is a profession in Ire¬ 
land, ascending to the dignity of one 
of the fine arts. When you enter a 
town or village you pass through a 
w hole population of beggars, whose 
diaphonous petitions besiege your 
ears in a well-regulated borus of 
misery. And in the face of this 
universal wretchedness, and its ac¬ 
companying humiliations, it cer¬ 
tainly does look like an unaccount¬ 
able inoral perversity, that when a 
systematic effort is made to remedy 
the evil we should oppose it on the 
ground of being too proud to accept 
charity. 

You must make a more intimate 
acquaintance with the Irish character, 
my worthy friend, before you will 
be able to recognise this apparent 
absurdity. When you come to look 
a little closer into the nature of an 
Irish peasant, you will find that this 
anomaly is only on the surface, and 
that, instead or involving a flat con¬ 
tradiction, it is in perfect keeping 
>vith the whole tenor of his life. T! le 
mystery is explained by two words, 
beggary and paiiperisjn. Reflect upon 
these two woros for half a second, 
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and you cannot fail to discern the 
wide difference between beggary that 
seeks indiscriminate relief, and pau¬ 
perism that lives upon a rated fund, 
which regulates its donations by pre¬ 
scribed rules. I )o you not see, Den¬ 
nis, that beggary is voluntary, free, 
erratic, and independent; while pau¬ 
perism must submit to forms and 
conditions, which deprive the men¬ 
dicant of that vagrant liberty and 
humorous squalor which constitute 
the charm of his life ? The Celt 
detests restraint. Give him his own 
way, and he will go yours if you 
ask him; but attempt to turn him 
out o] his way, to control his free 
will, to restrict him within mecha¬ 
nical limits, although it be all ‘for 
his own good,’ and you will be re¬ 
warded by your trouble lor your 
pains. 

Well, then, the pride of the Irish¬ 
man, which grovels in the dust to 
beg aims of the passers-by, rears itself 
erect at being politely invited to 
partake o the good cheer o the 
workhouse. I do not pretend to 
deny that, regarded as an abstract 
fact, this is an inconsistency; but J 
have shewm you that it is an incon¬ 
sistency which c uriously harmonizes 
with the elements of the national 
character, the blunders and miscal¬ 
culations, the excess of sensibility 
over reason, the acute sensitiveness 
on points of feeling, and the habitual 
recklessness about material interests. 
An attentive examination o these 
strange, incoherent elements, will 
bring us to a practical solution of 
the difficulty which obstructs the 
progress of the Poor-law in Ireland, 
and which, as long as it exists, must 
obstruct the progress of all innova¬ 
tions based upon the deductions of 
general experience. 

It must be pretty evident to you 
by this time, Mr. Dennis Mori arty, 
that the odd, wild creature I have 
been describing, has not had the ad¬ 
vantage of much education, and least 
o all education in the science of 
self-advancement. He may, perhaps, 
know liow to read well enough to get 
a sprinkling of chaotic political ideas 
into his head ; nor is he so backward 
in the arts of life as to use the Koman 
plough, or to put horses to thrash 
his corn. But he is totally deficient 
in the sort of education which would 
enable him t;o estimate his own posi¬ 


tion rightly, and to exercise & little 
prudent forethought towards its im¬ 
provement. This is a very stubborn 
lesson for an Irishman to vanquish; 
but, like the grammar of a foreign 
language, it must be vanquished be¬ 
fore he can hope to acquire the idiom 
of self-dependence. As it is^ all is 
blank, and dark, and hopeless before 
him; he has no future, and, conse¬ 
quently, his present is a mere scram¬ 
ble from hand to mouth,—a kind of 
broken stitching to keep the ragi 
and tatters of existence together, 
llis whole life is a fatality, upon 
which human care, he conscientiously 
believes, would be expended in vain. 

What has all this to do, you will 
say, with his aversion to the work¬ 
house ? Only this, that it goes to 
the very core of the dilemma. My 
proud, starving Celt, has no more 
notion of the real nature of the Poor- 
law institution, than a certain Irish 
lord appears to have had of the hea¬ 
venly bodies, when he rode into 
Dublin to see an eclipse, and rode 
back again to dinner tipon being in¬ 
formed that it was put off. And it 
is because this poor, sensitive, sell- 
willed, and quick-witted peasant, is 
profoundly ignorant of the princi¬ 
ples of political economy upon which 
every poor-law is based (whatever 
shape it may take), in every civilized 
country in the world, that he rejects 
its proffered aid with a sort of inad, 
suicidal scorn. Now, Dennis, if he 
could only be brought to understand 
the rough ground-work of this Poor- 
law, and to discriminate between 
what it is and what it is not, I 
apprehend that his pride would as¬ 
sert itself in a direction exactly op¬ 
posite to that in which it runs restive 
at present, and that, instead of re¬ 
fusing the assistance of the rate, he 
would demand its protection. From 
the moment when he shall have 
arrived at this knowledge, we may 
begin to date a new era for the in¬ 
dustry of Ireland. As soon as he 
shall have learned to make use of 
the Poor-law as a check upon the 
capricious oppression of landlords 
and middlemen, you may take my 
word for it, Denuis, that landlords and 
middlemen will set their ingenuity 
upon the rack not to send him into 
the workhouse, but to keep him out 
of it. 

You are aware, Dennis, that the 
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Poor-law is founded upon the right 
of every man to subsistence from the 
soil. The title to this right is simpler, 
clearer, and stronger than any parch¬ 
ment title extant. I will not waste 
your time over the discussions of a 
principle which is so thoroughly 
familiar in England, but which, un¬ 
fortunately, is not yet understood in 
Ireland by that daily enlarging class 
of the population, to the alleviation 
of whose miseries it has only recently 
been applied. In England, where a 
well-defined poor-law, superseding 
the casual bounties of the monastery, 
has been in operation lor nearly three 
hundred years, the pauper is conscious 
of no sense of shame or degradation 
in accepting assistance from the 
union, because he is aware that he 
is entitled to it; and so far from 
shunning the workhouse from a false 
sensibility, he seeks it as an asylum 
upon which he has a legal claim. 
In Ireland, where the calamities of 
poverty have never, until lately, 
been recognized by law, and where 
the peasantry have lived like serfs 
whose interest in the soil depended 
solely upon the will of the owners, 
the pauper approaches the workhouse 
not as the depository of his title-deeds 
to subsistence, but as a penitentiary 
where he is to he branded as a cri¬ 
minal. His notions upon this matter 
are dim and confused. He has never 
enjoyed a feeling of independence; 
he has always been treated as an en¬ 
cumbrance upon the earth; and his 
unwillingness to avail himself of this 
new mode of relief springs from the 
suspicion and distrust inseparable 
from the oppressive circumstances in 
which he has been trained. It is 
nearly impossible for him to com¬ 
prehend that lie possesses any right 
of any kind. lie has been usually 
dealt with as a waif or stray, an alien, 
a Ivup-garou; and it would be an 
extraordinary spectacle to see this 
hunted, broken-spirited, despairing 
being, suddenly asserting the dignity 
of a freeman, and knocking boldly at 
the portals of the State to claim his 
share of the natioual capital. But it 
is to be hoped that this may come, 
by and bye; and that when he shall 
have lea ned that the assistance he 
derives from the rates is not a 
charity , but a right, be will no longer 
seize by violence that to which he is 
entitled by law. If the peasantry 


could be thoroughly instructed on 
this point, it wou Id avert from them¬ 
selves a world of suffering, and save 
the rest of the community a vast deal 
of loss, trouble, and anxiety. 

The horror of the workhouse was 
so great during the 'worst times of 
fever and famine, that few of the 
poor creatures who were languishing 
under ihe double agonies of want 
and disease could be prevailed upon 
to enter it until they were reduced 
to the last gasp. J he consequence 
was, that the majority of them died 
there. You may anticipate the effect 
this ominous mortality produced u pon 
the minds of a superstitious popula¬ 
tion. Their original aversion be¬ 
came more and more intense as the 
intelligence of these frightful losses 
of life spread amongst them, and at 
last they began to regard the whole 
machinery of the Poor-law as a lure 
for their destruction, and to look 
upon the workhouse as the house of 
death. In fact, there never was a 
beneficent experiment tried under 
such inauspicious circumstances. It 
had to contend against the habits, 
instincts, and superstitions of the 
people; it could not be brought into 
operation with sufficient rapidity and 
effect to exemplify the real benefits 
it is capable of diffusing; and its first 
efforts were so associated with the 
ravages of pestilence and starvation, 
that it produced au universal panic, 
and, in some sort, aggravated the 
miseries it was designed to alleviate. 
Day alter day I have seen dismal 
carts choked up with dead bodies 
wending their funereal course along 
the roads without a single mourner 
to follow them to the grave, they 
who would have paid the last rites 
of affection being themselves either 
dead or dying. This was a common 
sight; but no language can depict 
the thrilling effect of such scenes. 
From the summit of a certain table- 
laud in this neighbourhood you can 
sec, across the waters of an estuary, 
the ruins of a small isolated village, 
which, not very Jong ago, was in¬ 
habited by a handful of cottiers, who, 
while the potatoes lasted, were en¬ 
abled, one way or another, to live 
comfortably enough. When the 
blight came, their supplies were sud¬ 
denly stopped. I will not shock 
your nerves need essly, Dennis, by 
describing in detail what followed. 
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It will be quite sufficient to tell you 
that not one single individual inha¬ 
bitant of that village survives to tel' 
the story of their unparalleled suffer¬ 
ings. In one of the cottages there were 
five persons who, at the same time, 
were struck down by fever superin¬ 
duced by famine. First three died, 
and the remaining two crept out to 
cover them with mound and leaves 
in the little garden ; then the others 
followed, and as long as hands were 
left these melancholy services were 
performed, until at length the whole 
community perished, and dead bodies 
were found lying in the mountain- 
pat) is, towards which some of them 
appear to have scrambled in the last 
agonies, perhaps with the intention, 
when it was too late, of seeking nu¬ 
triment or succour. In another 
place, not very far distant, I could 
shew you a tumulus, now covered 
with gay green grass, which is com¬ 
posed of bodies hastily pitched into 
the earth in the commotion of a mor¬ 
tality, with the fearful rapidity of 
which no ordinary means of sepulture 
could keep pace. Nearly the whole 
surface of the island, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few singularly-favoured 
districts, presented a similar aspect; 
and if the calculations founded upon 
present circumstances be correct, we 
are now entering upon another win¬ 
ter in w r hich these tragic scenes will 
be re-enacted. Therefore, it is the 
more imperative that the Poor-law 
should be rightly understood by the 
people, and that the landlords should 
adopt active measures to forestal the 
ruin which must ultimately fa) 1 on 
their own shoulders. 

ou hear every day of farmers 
carrying off their crops, and emigrat¬ 
ing with the proceeds; of organized 
resistance to distraints, and of tenants 
making open war against the pay¬ 
ment of rents. 1 'his is nothing more 
than the reaction of a vicious system, 
which, originally based on a social 
wrong, has led in the end to the 
rupture of all our social obligations. 
The social wrong may be reduce* i, to 
save time and explanation, to the old 
phrase — rack-rent. 

Land in Ireland has always been 
let, and sub-let, at am amount con¬ 
siderably above its value. You might 
suppose that this was an evil which 
would correct itself in time; and so 
it would if there had existed in this 


country, as there has existed in Eng¬ 
land, a check upon the proprietary 
in the shape of a tax for the main¬ 
tenance of the paupers created by the 
grinding and exaction of landowners 
and middlemen. But we have 
never, until recently, enjoyed the 
blessings of such a check, and the 
evil has gone on from age to age 
increasing with an impunity which 
abundantly accounts for the disloca¬ 
tion of the country. 

High rents and low wages, and 
their inevitable train of misery and 
insubordination, appear to have 
flourished in Ireland from the earliest 
times, and to have flourished even 
more rankly when Ireland had a 

E Bari lament of her own, and had it in 
ler power to remedy the mischief, 
than since she has been absorbed into 
the Imperial system. Spenser, in the 
golden days of Elizabeth, declares 
that the 4 landlords in Ireland most 
shamefully racked their tenants f 
Swift tells us that the landlords 
4 squeezed their rents out of the very 
blood and vitals, and clothes and 
dwellings, of their tenants, who lived 
worse than English beggars ; * the 
Earl of Clare says that the 4 peasantry 
we re ground to powder by enormous 
rents; ' and in The Life of Lord 
Charlemoni we find this pregnant 
sketch of the condition of the tenant¬ 
ry : — 4 Exorbitant rents, low wages, 
farms of enormous extent let by their 
rapacious and indolent proprietors to 
monopolizing land-jobbers, to be re- 
let by intermediate oppressors for 
five times their value among the 
wretched starvers upon potatoes and 
water.’ A hundred authorities might 
be cited in testimony of the same 
state of things, the origin and con¬ 
tinuance of which may with more 
justice, I think, be traced to the 
neglect of the legislature than to the 
short-sighted selfishness which took 
advantage of it. 

Such a system must work itself 
out at last, and the introduction of 
the Poor-law has brought it to a 
crisis; but, unfortunately, it is no 
longer possible for the landlords, a* 
a body, to readjust the relations of 
society. In the course of time mul¬ 
titudes of estates have become so 
heavily laden dowm by mortgages, 
that the nominal owners are power¬ 
less, even if they had the best in¬ 
clination to come to reasonable terms 
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with their tenantry ; and others have 
keen reduced to such straits by the 
pressure of distress, the failure of rents, 
and the expenses entailed upon them 
h J a continuous struggle to recover 
their position, that they are themselves 
sinking into the common penury. 
To appeal to persons so circumstanced 
is useless; and there is nothing left 
but a strenuous and combined move¬ 
ment on the part of the solvent pro¬ 
prietary to adapt the scale of rents 
to the actual condition of the coun¬ 
try. As for the others, the transfer 
of their estates to new hands can 
alone produce any beneficial result. 
How that is to be brought about 
remains to be seen. Some will fall 
to pieces in the inevitable progress of 
decay and dissolution, and some will 
be worked by the mortgagees upon 
a slender pittance to the original 
owner, or be sold for the sake of the 
trifle of ready money that can be 
realized over and above encum¬ 
brances. But no sensible advantages 
can be derived from any redistribu¬ 
tion or reorganization of Irish pro¬ 
perty, unless it be perfectly equitable 
to both parties, and general in its 
action. Partial or local ameliorations 
are of little avail. Experimental 
patches of that kind have been tried, 
but they have been usually swamped 
by surrounding miseries and dis¬ 
contents. 

Looking hack upon the career of 
the landlords, and its sequel of con¬ 
fiscations and embarrassments, it 
must be evident that the policy they 
have pursued has been signally de¬ 
structive of their own interests. The 
moral of all such aggressions on the 
rights of labour is exhibited in the 
ruin of the aggressors. 1 must still, 
however, contend that the source of 
the mischief lay in that defective 
legislation which left the labouring 
classes completely at the mercy of 
the landowners. The temptation 
was too much, Dennis, for Irish 
flesh and blood. 'The irresponsible 
power thus vested in the hands of a 
hospitable, roystering, thoughtless, 
carousing proprietary, was the prolific 
spring of innumerable abuses, and 
ingenious contrivances for wringing 
from the land the means of feeding 
the prodigality of the hour. That 
was all they thought of or cared for. 
There was no check whatever upon 
them. They did whatever they 
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liked, and they did it in their own 
fashion. Labour had no lien upon 
the soil, and the only refuge left to 
the demoralized and unprotected 
pauper was rapine and revenge. 
4 These,' says Mr. \ lardy, a com¬ 
petent witness, alluding to land- 
jobbing and exactions, ‘these were 
undoubtedly the first and original 
causes ot the disturbances, obvious 
to the slightest inspection.’ Now, if 
’ >ueen Elizabeth had been good 
enough to have taken this demented 
island under her fosterage, and to 
have extended to us the same system 
of poor-laws she so wisely established 
m England, we should have been 
spared the horrors of ages of misrule 
and convulsion, the landlords would 
have become respectable and wealthy, 
and the lower classes would have 
learned the value of order and in¬ 
dustry by being allowed to partici¬ 
pate in their fruits. 

If such a law had existed in Ire¬ 
land, the wholesale clearances of 
estates, by which such enormous 
burdens were thrown upon the 
benevolence of the United Kingdom, 
would never have taken place. Nine 
years ago, in a debate upon Irish 
emigration. Sir Robert Peel used the 
following language upon this sub¬ 
ject:— 4 It is in vain,' he observed, 
4 to attempt to palliate the conduct 
of those who turned seventy or 
eighty families upon the world under 
the pretext of clearing their estates. 
It might be true, according to the 
principles of political economy, that 
it was desirable for landlords to have 
their lands to let in large farms; but 
it was not true that they were under 
no moral obligation to those parties 
whom they thus thrust upon the 
wor d. When such landlords turned 
out forty or fifty families at a time, 
was it meant to be contended that it 
was the duty of the State to provide 
the means of emigration for the fa¬ 
milies ejected, and that the landlords 
were to be relieved by the State 
from the moral obligation under 
which they were of contributing to 
the settlement elsewhere of those 
whom they had driven from their 
homes?’ Seeing what little weight 
the moral obligation has had with 
landlords, and how unhesitatingly 
they availed themselves of the ab¬ 
sence of all legal obligation to pro¬ 
vide for the destitution which they 
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launched in such great masses on the 
highways, does it not appear to you, 
my dear Dennis, that it would be 
the height of asinine folly to depend 
upon their sense of moral obligations 
any longer ? 

The people of England are almost 
as much interested in this movement 
for the provision and repression of 
Irish pauperism as we are ourselves, 
it hits them grievously the whole 
year round : in the harvest time by 
inroads of shoals of labourers inter¬ 
fering with the rate o! wages, and 
snatching up work which is the 
legitimate inheritance of the native 
hands; in other seasons, by a per¬ 
petual drag on the magistrate’s poor- 
box and the funds of the unions; 
and in the depth of the dreary 
winter, by annual contributions from 
the charity of the public at large. 
In (act it is an English question as 
well as an Irish question, and the 
sooner it is brought to a settlement 
the better for all parties. 

I know as well as you do, Dennis, 
that Ireland is the grand obstruction 
to business in both houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, and that heterogeneous diffi¬ 
culties have always impeded the 
settlement of Irish questions. But 
the difficulties have become wonder¬ 
fully narrowed of late. ! f we could 
only concentrate our attention on 
two points—the enforcement of the 
poor-laws and the reduction of rents 
—we should begin to see our way 
pretty distinctly before us. 'There 
js no doubt that the enforcement of 
the poor-rates must produce a sort of 
spasmodic agony amongst the landed 
proprietors, which will terminate in 
an irregular fall of rents. But how 
much more prudent and sagacious it 
would be to anticipate this forlorn 
necessity, and by being a little in 
advance of the crash to diminish if 
we cannot avert its terrors! ft 
would be true wisdom on the part of 
the landlords to co-operate with the 
administrators of the poor-laws, by 
reducing their rents simultaneously 
with the rating of the town lands, so 
as to throw open to the poorer classes, 
as far as practicable, the means of 
maintaining themselves, ’('lie effect 
of such a provident course of con¬ 
duct would be to keep down the 
immediate pressure of the rate, and 


to provide, at least to some 
against its overwhelming augment¬ 
ation hereafter. 

But while the grass is growing the 
steed is starving—that is to say, 
while the landlords are deliberating, 
the peasantry are preparing for the 
w inter campaign of pillage, riot, and 
burning. We hear of midnight 
bands shewing themselves like phan¬ 
toms on the skirts of towns, maraud¬ 
ing through woods and pastures, and 
frightening old ladies and small pro¬ 
prietors out of their wits. These are 
comfortable tidings for a solitary 
en tie man in a lonely, rambling old 
|ouse, looking out over the bay of 
Galway, at least a good Irish mile 
from any other human habitation. 
I shall be perfectly content, however, 
to take my chance, if I can aee a 
prospect of relief originating in a 
vigorous coalition of landowners, 
sustained by a resolution on the ]iart 
of the Government to make them 
support the poor. There are hun¬ 
dreds of people like myself, Dennis, 
ready to keep their posts and shout 
for Queen Victoria, and work in the 
trenches upon the first intimation of 
a comprehensive scheme for remo¬ 
delling the relations of landlord and 
tenant, and giving to the labouring 
population a tangible interest in the 
soil. Don’t you think it would be a 
thousand pities to disappoint our 
enthusiasm, and abandon us once 
more to the tender mercies of 
starving multitudes, w r orked up into 
madness by trading journalists and 
patriotic spouters ? 

The heavens be } T our bed, Dennis! 
May you float in clouds of amber, 
and dream of happy valleys and 
rivers of gold, far away from the 
wars of famine, and the imbrogUv 
of troubles that are casting their ad* 
vancing shadows over your native 
land. Lucky for you that j«k 
haven’t got a skreed of land in the 
world, that ‘when your hat’s on 
your house is thatched,* and that 

► r 

you may live at your ease, by your 
w r ays and your means, without the 
fear of being called upon to pay 
taxes, or to sit on a coroner’s in¬ 
quest. That you may long continue 
so is the sincere pi •aver of your de¬ 
voted friend till death, 

T. F. 
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M R. CARLYLE, in observing and 
tracing the cause of the French 
Revolution, having been forcibly 
struck with the extraordinary in¬ 
fluence therein exhibited by the law¬ 
yers, took note of the phenomenon, 
and has called it the Avatar of At- 
tomeyism. He does not appear, how¬ 
ever, to have penetrated the mystery 
of it. As, the avatar of attorneyism, 
unlike the avatars of Vishnu, is not 
temporary but chronic, is not ' from 
time to time,’ but 4 at all times,’ it 
may, perhaps, be worth while to at¬ 
tempt some explanation as well ns 
description of so important and in¬ 
teresting a phenomenon. 

Whether deservedly or not may, 
perhaps, appear more in the sequel; 
but lawyers, particularly attorneys, 
have somehow contrived to get them¬ 
selves a very bad name. All sorts of 
people, from the highest to the 
lowest, from Commodore I Yu union 
to Tom Pipes, seem to consider them¬ 
selves entitled to have a fling at the 
poor attorneys; to look upon attor¬ 
ney morality and respectability as 
inferior to their own. ‘ They are 
thankful that, whatever faults or 
vices they may have themselves, 
yet they are not so bad as those 
sharking, pettifogging rogues, the 
attorneys.’ Meanwhile the attorneys 
themselves appear * to feel with Car¬ 
dinal Mazarin, 4 Let them talk, so 
they pay.’ Exercising much sub¬ 
stantial power over mankind, they 
are content to forego the phantom of 
a name. 

It is commonly supposed that this 
lawyer power is entirely the result 
of petty chicane and trickery, aided 
by bad, or at least by enormously 
bulky and needlessly obscure and 
complicated laws. There is a good 
deal of truth in the supposition, and 
also a good deal of error. If laws 
were to be made as concise, and, at 
the same time (though the union of 
those qualities is not easy), as clear 
and simple as the mind of man could 
make them, there would still be a 
class of men — the men whom the 
Romans called agentes in rebus , pos- 
ses'-i’ntT the sort of character 

o 


’ ’opulares 

Vincentem strepitus et na urn rebus agen- 
dis, 

who would manage the affairs of 
those who, in all countries and in 
all ages, want the industry and ca¬ 
pacity to manage for themselves. 
The principle upon which this pro¬ 
cess throws power into the hands of 
tlie managers, is as old as human 
nature itse-f; and it was enunciated 
more than two thousand years ago 
in the imperishable language of the 
great Athenian orator, — $t<ru 5’ 
irTcta^u ro7; t a to tt otftiXiuvran. 

But when, besides the qualities of 
labour, assiduity, vigilance on tlie 
one side, and idleness, inattention, and 
negligence on the other, there is su- 
peradded on the already preponder¬ 
ating side of the scale a knowledge 
of the laws, and, what is still more 
important, of the legal forms of pro¬ 
cedure, it is evident that the amount 
of power, both direct and indirect, 
thus thrown into the hands of the 
men of law in every community that 
has advanced beyond the lowest stage 
of barbarism, must be very consider¬ 
ate. So convinced of this were the 
ancient Roman nobility — the wisest 
oligarchy that lias ever appeared upon 
earth—that while they were in their 
palmy state they would allow none to 
be lawyers except themselves. Their 
law was a mystery which, down to a 
certain time, a plebeian could never 
penetrate. Thus among the Romans 
the same man was jurisconsult and 
general. Not to dwell on many 
minor instances enumerated by Jlei- 
neccius and Gravina,f Plutarch ex¬ 
pressly mentions that the all-accom¬ 
plished Julius Caesar owed to his 
exertions as a lawyer much of that 
popularity which led to his command 
in Gaul, and thence to the empire of 
the world. But we must now change 
the scene, and request the reader to 
accompany us into a place somewhat 
distant as well as different from the 
Roman forum. 

When a stranger enters the Court 
of Chancery, the first object that 
attracts bis attention is tlie ‘single- 
seated’ Lord 11igh Chancellor, lie 


* We ought, perhaps, to put this in the past tense, for there are symptoms at 
present, as will appear as we proceed, that they are becoming ambitious of possessing 
the shadow as well as the substance. 

f See Hcineccii Hhtoria Juris Romani and Gravitice Origines. 
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then casts his eye on the symbols oi' 
that functionary’s high office lying 
on the table between the Chan¬ 
cellor’s seat and the bar — the huge 
mace and the gold - embroidered 
bag containing the great seal. Next 
the members of the bar, in their 
wigs and gowns, naturally engage 
his attention, it is not tilt his 
eye has run over in detail these 
prominent objects that lie observes, 
occupying a long, low bench, imme¬ 
diately under the Chancellor's seat, a 
row of individuals without any pro¬ 
fessional costume, without profes¬ 
sional wigs, in clothes of various cut 
and colour. These individuals arc 
the solicitors or attorneys (or in some 
cases their managing clerks) employed 
in the various causes which are then 
occupying, or are shortly expected 
to occupy, the attention of the court. 
These gentlemen are, in fact, the 
primum mobile of the whole all air,— 
oi’ the whole of that huge, costly, and 
imposing piece of machinery. It is 
they who first find out or make the 
casus belli , the embryo oi a suit; 
who watch over its tender infancy 
with more than a mother s care ; who 
sedulously nurse and feed it to ma¬ 
turity, and when it is ripe introduce 
it to the notice of the various grades 
of wigged personages whom you be¬ 
hold here. herd Brougham once 
said that all the British Constitution, 
with its grand paraphernalia of King, 
Lords, and Commons, ultimately re¬ 
solved itself into twelve good men in 
a box. Perhaps with more truth 
may it be said that all the huge and 
imposing machinery of this high and 
mighty court ultimately resolves itscl i 
into the comparatively obscure but 
most powerful body to which the 
‘ iiumble individuals’ above indicated 
belong. 

* How can that be ? ’ asks the 
stranger. 1 Surely such a thing is im¬ 
possible.’ 

We will first mention an anecdote 
told by Roger North in his life of 
his brother, the Lord-Keeper Guil¬ 
ford, which may serve as an introduc¬ 
tion to our answer. 

A city attorney was petitioned 
against for some abuse; and affidavit 
was made that when he was told of 
my Lord Chancellor (Jel lies), the 
attorney, probably one of his boon 
companions in his earlier days, had 
said of his former friend and pro - 
tege r - 


‘My Lord Chancellor! 1 made 
him!* 

When the affidavit was read, .Jef¬ 
fries made an observation every 
way characteristic of him,— 

‘ Well,’ said the worthy keeper 
of the tender and scrupulous con¬ 
science of the last Stuart who reigned 
in Britain, ‘ then I will lay my maker 
by the heels;' and with that the at¬ 
torney went to gaol. 

1 Ah, but,’ answers our friend, 
* that is a long time ago ; an 1, thank 
(rod, we live now in very different 
times from those of Judge Jeffries 
and James IL' 

Granted, we reply ; and far, indeed, 
be it from us to compare our present 
most gracious Queen to James IL, 
or our present Lord High Chancellor 
(than whom a more able and upright 
judge, not even excepting Lord Ha d- 
wicke himself, never sat on that 
judgment-seat) to Jeffries (albeit 
Jeffries was a better equity judge 
than is commonly supposed) ; an 1, 
moreover, we mean this article to be 
of the present and practical, not of 
the past and antiquarian. Never¬ 
theless, the anecdote we have told 
may fitly introduce what we are 
about to say. For it shadows forth, 
though darkly, the attorney power 
of former days, and, of a truth, that 
power is not diminished ; but, on fbe 
contrary, lias increased, is increasing, 
and let the public say whether it 
ought to be diminished. 

As indicated by the above anecdote 
respecting Jeffries, it may be sup¬ 
posed that the attorneys would always 
have had some power or influence in 
making chancellors and judges, or, 
which amounts to the same thing, in 
placing barristers in such a position 
as to secure their nomination to those 
offices; but there is one important 
difference between the past and tile 
present, and as it essentially concerns 
the security of the public, we con¬ 
sider it deserving of especial notice 
and consideration. 

Ln former times, for reasons into 
which it is foreign to our present 
object to cuter, the proportion of at¬ 
torneys whose sons went to the bar 
was not so great as at present. 
Several most splendid examples of 
well-earned success and honours by 
men who were the sons of attorneys, 

w r 

with Lords Hardwicke and Somers 
at the head of the list, might, indeed, 
be named. Still we say, the propor- 
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tion was by no means so great as it 
is now. 

‘ And why,’ you ask, ‘should not 
an attorney educate his son for the 
bar as well as anv other man V 

Why shouldn’t lie, indeed? we 
answer; and yet there is a reason, 
which is generally considered to be 
this. It is unnecessary to inform the 
most inexperienced that attorneys 
very frequently have most favour¬ 
able opportunities of consulting their 
own interest at the expense, and even 
to the very serious injury, of their 
clients or others; and likewise that— 
we will not say very frequently, nor 
even frequently, but not very unfre- 
quently—the strength of their integ¬ 
rity is not proof against the tempta¬ 
tion placed before them. Now in such 
cases, and they arc of daily occurrence, 
it is for the interest of the public that 
the integrity, the honour, and ho¬ 
nesty oft he counsel, should be a check 
upon the proceedings of the attorney. 
But it does not need many words to 
shew that, since the Roman virtue of 
the elder Brutus cannot be looked 
for as an every-day production even 
under a system of universal free 
trade and peace arbitration, the check 
in question will lose very much of 
its force and efficacy when it is to he 
exerted to act upon a father, father- 
in-law, uncle, or brother. We will 
illustrate our meaning by an example 
of a case, which we hope will bring 
it home to the most lay * understand- 

Towards the latter end of the last 
century a gentleman possessed of 
considerable estates made his will, by 
which, after directing that a com¬ 
petent part of his unsettled real 
estate should be sold for payment of 
certain charges, he devised all the 
residue and remainder of his unsettled 
real estate which should remain after 
payment oI such charges to his wife 
for her life, and after her decease to 
a charity. By the marriage articles 
his wife had already a life interest 
in his settled real estates, that is, in 
the estates comprised in the articles. 
He died soon after making his will, 
and his widow took possession of 
all his personal property, and also 
entered into possession and receipt 
of the rents of all his real estates. 


Sometime afterwards, becoming em¬ 
barrassed, and having occasion for a 
sum of ready money, she had the 
fortune to meet with a good Sama¬ 
ritan willing to relieve her from her 
embarrassments, in the shape of an 
attorney and solicitor, who, like the 
well-known Mr. Fogg, of the cele¬ 
brated firm of i >odson and Fogg, 
appears to have been a ‘capital man 
of business/ With this gentleman 
she entered into an agreement for 
the assignment to him of all the 
interest she might have in the lands 
above mentioned, upon his paying 
her a certain sum of ready money, 
equal to about three years’ purchase 
of the estates, and allowing her an 
annuity during her life of a sum 
equal to about half the annual 
rental. She accordingly, in 1801, 
granted to the said attorney all 
the lands and estates of her de¬ 
ceased husband, to hold the same 
during all such term and for such 
estate and interest as she was entitled 
to; that is, be it observed, for the 
duration of her life. In 1811 the 
widow, that is the tenant for life of 
these estates, died, and consequently 
the interest of the good Samaritan, 
our friend the attorney, in her 
husband’s estates died at the same 
time, and went over to the heir-at- 
law of the last awful and rightful 
owner; that is to say, the heir-at- 
law of the husband of the lady who 
had just died. 

It must be mentioned, however, 
that there were certain grounds on 
which the attorney might claim to 
hold possession of the estates for a 
short time longer. At the death of 
the last rightful owner there were 
certain charges or encumbrances upon 
the estates, in the shape of judgment 
debts, mortgage debts, legacies, &c., 
amounting in all to a sum equal to 
about five years’ rental of the estates. 
The widow had paid off those, though 
as she was not bound to do so, 
she paid them off out of the personal 
estate which was bequeathed to 
her exonerated and discharged from 
all debts and demands whatever, 
and this gave her a charge or lien 
upon the estate to that amount. 
This lien she assigned to the attorney 
with her other interests in the 


* In some of the olden law-books, persons not lawyers are designated as * lay 
gents.* 
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estates. Now, on the ground of this 
Hen, the attorney might claim to 
hold on the estates 'or about five 
years longer: that is, till about the 
year 1816 or 1817, when, as a man 
of average honesty, he might be ex¬ 
pected to take immediate steps for 
placing them in the hands of the 
rightful owner, the heir-at-law. So 
far from doing this, however, our 
worthy gentleman kept possession 
of the estates till the year 1821, 
when he made his will, and devised 
thereby these estates to his sons in 
fee. 

We have said that the testator 
above-mentioned left his unsettled 
real estate utter his wife’s death 
to a charity. !t appears that it 
was not till the year 1820 that the 
trustees and managers of this charity 
became acquainted with the death of 
the widow tenant for life. They 
then applied to the attorney to be 
put in possession of the estates (for 
by one of those extraordinary dis¬ 
tortions, too often put by lawyers 
upon the meaning of words, some 
decisions of the courts had given a 
colour for the proposition that the 
words 4 unsettled real estate ’ gave 
them all the testator's estates, settled 
as well as unsettled, though in this 
case it was perfectly clear that the 
testator <1 i<l not mean to give them 
more than the estate not included in 
his marriage articles, which had 
come to him subsequently by the 
death of an uncle, and was situated 
in a dilferent county from his other 
estates—the estates comprised in the 
marriage articles, though situated in 
more than one county, having been 
settled estates in the family for a 
long series of years), and to account 
for the rents from the death of the 
tenant for life. Upon this a cor¬ 
respondence took place between the 
attorney and the agent of the society, 
some part of which is now before us. 
In a letter, dated January 12, 1821, 
the attorney says:— 

Since niv return home I have not 
been aide to attend to anv business, and 
to look through the papers, tec., of 

Mrs. - will take from three to four 

days, as, on my removal from-, all 

ray title-deeds and papers were put in a 
very large chest, never since sorted or 
examined, in which Mrs. - 's are con¬ 

tained. I told you I should take up my 
account the ensuing term, which, please 
God [a religious man you see, though, 


as appears from the next letter, he writes 
business letters on Sunday morning— 
we will answer for it, however, he goes 
to church twice at the least], I will, and 
copies of ;ii 1 deeds under which i claimed 
to be entitled. I must be in town early 
in February, as 1 have some meetings in 


s business to attend to, 


iTwiT* 


your business, and immediately after my 
arrival you slu II have a statement of my 
claims. [ do not see why the society 
should be so pressing. It is not my 
wish to delay an hour, nor ray interest, 
as it will appear. 1 have large demands 
over anything I have in possession ; and 
I before mentioned to you it was my 
wish to meet them in the most amicable 
manner. I can serve them much in 
many instances, and require nothing I 
shall not appear fully justified in demand¬ 
ing. As soon as 1 go to town I will call 
on you. 


It having been afterwards agreed 
between the charity and the attorney 
that his claim should be submitted 
to arbitration, the following letter 
was written by him to the charity's 
agent:— 

Sunday Morning , 13 th May, 182!. 
Dear Sir, 

I have read the draft of the submis¬ 
sion and bond you sent me. and have 
made some few alterations of no conse¬ 
quence ; but as 1 conceive it makes it 
more correct, l send you my draft, toge¬ 
ther with vour own, as also a draft of 
the bond to attend the submission such 
as you sent me. ! have not laid either 
before counsel, but merely read and 
altered them on ray own judgment. 
A\ i; you npprmv, i.-turn thpw drafts to 
be settled by my son, and 1 will uot 
give natch delay after, n> 1 on inim— 
to have all matters settled before I shall 
leave town. 

I am, dear sir, yours truly. 

* * * * * * * 

It will be seen from the above 
letter that our friend had a son at 
the bar, by whom his drafts were 
settled . 

Notwithstanding this correspond¬ 
ence, however, it appears that our 
friend was only exercising his diplo¬ 
matic talents for the purpose of 
‘amusing’ (as the diplomatic phrase 
is) the ageijt of the charity; for 
only about six months after he made 
his will and gave the estates to his 
sons in fee. 

Meanwhile, the heirs-at-law were 
at a great distance and ignorant of 
the whole matter, till some years 
after this an application was made 
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to them, by the a^ent of the charity, 
for such information respecting their 
pedigrees as would enable him to 
■nke them parties to a bill which he 
was about to file in the Court of 
Chancery, on behalf of the charity 
against the representatives of the 
attorney, now deceased. The bill 
was filed some fifteen years after the 
iLite of the correspondence above 
mentioned. In his answer, the de¬ 
fendant, the son referred to in the 
letter quoted above, who settled the 
father's drafts, now a very prosper¬ 
ous gentleman, insisted that by the 
length of time which had elapsed 
since his father got into possession 
of the lands, the plaintiffs were de¬ 
barred from prosecuting any claim 
at law' or in equity of the said lands, 
and that his father claimed an abso¬ 
lute estate in fee in the lands, and 
denied that he ever professed to hold 
the said lands to satisfy and dis¬ 
charge the debts and legacies of the 
testator. 

This, it will he observed, is a 
point-blank denial of the words of 
i he worthy old gentleman's letter. 
But, as chancery practitioners some¬ 
times jocularly remark, there is a 

g reat deal of poetry in a Bill in 
hancery. We need not at present 
pursue this case farther. "We shall 
only remark, that it seems an excess 
of wanton cruelty to subject poor 
human nature to such temptations 
as those to which this attorney was 
subjected, by having the aid of the 
professional knowledge and practised 
skill of a barrister son to help him 
to commit what cannot be otherwise 
correctly designated than an act of 
large and absolute, though sneaking, 
robbery. 

We said at the beginning of this 
article that the attorneys appear to 
be of the mind of Cardinal Mazarin, 
4 Let them talk, so they payand 
liappy in the exercise of so much 
substantial power, and the enjoyment 
of so much wealth and so many 
substantial pleasures, to be content 
to forego the phantom of a name. 
It appears, however, that we were 
somewhat premature in that obser¬ 
vation. The committee of manage¬ 
ment of the Metropolitan and ’ro- 
vineiai Law Association have made 
a Report to the Second Annual 
General Meeting, held April 18, 
1849, in which they discourse elo¬ 
quently, and with, as Hobbes would 


have said, that * copiousness of lan¬ 
guage’ in which, in proportion as 
men abound, 4 so they become more 
wise or more mad than ordinary, 1 
touching the many and great griev¬ 
ances and hardships under which 
they, above all the sons of Adam, 
especially abour. Listen to ! e 
blast of their trumpet, by which 
they call upon their poor oppressed 
brethren to rouse themselves for the 
coming conflict, which is to lead to 
the English avatar of attorncyism. 

At no former period has the necessity 
for union been so manifest. The whole 
course of recent legislation—the steps 
which have been successfully taken Dy 
the Bar to gain an exclusive monopoly 
of the inns of court, giving them a power, 
in many points, uncontrolled even by 
the legislature of the country; the tone 
and mode of operation of the whole oi 
society, pointing everywhere to the cver- 
increasing action of companies and asso¬ 
ciations for obtaining any valuable end ; 
all proclaim that henceforth those who 
have a common interest must fo low t lie 
example thus set, and make common 
cause with each other, or submit to see 
themselves neglected or oppressed. In 
the case of solicitors, their peculiar 
functions necessarily bring them into 
immediate contact with the most active 
powers of the kingdom—the legislature 
and the bar. It is not neglect, which 
might be comparatively a blessing, it is 
oppression they have to fear, and against 
this it is incumbent upon them to unite 
in self-defence. Heavily taxed beyond 
the other classes of their fellow-subjects— 
prevented by act of parliament from 
placing their own estimate upon their 
time and labour—excluded continually 
more and more strictly from posts of 
honourable distinction in their own pro¬ 
fession—with an almost impassable bar¬ 
rier between themselves and the higher 
branch of the law — always peculiarly 
liable to be misjudged by the public, 
who are unable to exercise an enlightened 
judgment on the value of the advice and 
aid for which they are compelled to pay, 
or how far its price depends upon the will 
of the solicitor, and how far upon the 
system, which he is only the means ol 
administering — attorneys and solicitors 
will never occupy that position, or enjoy 
that estimation, to which they are enti¬ 
tled, until they cordially unite in order 
to vindicate and maintain it/ 

The Report thus specifies some of 
their grievances in regard to their 
relation to the other branch of the 
profession, in commenting on the 
new Bankruptcy Bill:— 

The eighth article provides that a ser- 
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jeant-at-law, or a barrister of seven 
years 1 standing, shall alone be eligible to 
be appointed a commissioner of the court. 
Against the monopoly of appointments, 
which is being rapidly consummated by 
the members of the bar, the committee 
think it important to take every oppor¬ 
tunity of protesting. The exclusion of 
attorneys from eligibility as commis¬ 
sioners in bankruptcy i* a modem in no- 
vation, arising solely from the fact that 
the bar has gradually succeeded in getting 
a control over the appointing authorities. 
It is uot warranted by experience, which 
shews, on the contrary, that the duties 
01 the office have always been as uell 
fulfilled by attorneys as by barristers ; 
and this is what would be expected from 
a consideration of the nature of those 
duties, which arise principally from mer¬ 
cantile matters and questions of account, 
with which solicitors in large practice 
have daily to deal, and concerning which 
it frequently happens that barristers of 
much more than seven years’ standing 
are profoundly ignorant. Much of the 
dissatisfaction winch is at present felt by 
the public with the llankruptcy Court 
arises from the fact, that some of the 
learned commissioners are not, as they 
cannot be expected from their want of 
experience to be, sufficiently acquainted 
with the details of the ordinary trans¬ 
actions of a commercial community. The 
committee contend, that having regard 
to the apprenticeship and examination to 
which solicitors are subjected, if seven 
years standing at the bar is to confer 
eligibility, a similar amount of actual 
practice as a solicitor ought also to do so. 
The committee believe that the experience 
of the local courts would shew that judges 
appointed from the ranks of the attorneys 
are, in general, at any rate as capable of 
discharging their duties with benefit and 
satisfaction to the public, as well as to 
the profession, as those who have been 
raised from the junior bar. 

^ Anti again, in speaking of the 
County Courts:— 

The committee cannot allow this op¬ 
portunity to pass without repeating, in 
the name of their professional brethren, 
their protest against those provisions of 
the County Courts Act by which attorneys 
and solicitors are excluded from eligibility 
for the appointments of judge*, by which 
their right of advocacy is rendered de* 
pendent upon the will of the judge, and 
by which their fees are so restricted as 
continually to render the conducting of a 
case in those courts a positive loss to the 
! : U 'titio: ier. They think that every 
means should be adopted that seems 
likely to remedy these grievances, which 
they feel are obnoxious to every sound 
principle of public or professional policy. 

AVe are not writing here to ad- 
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vocate the vices of any system, to 
defend the faults or the crimes of any 
man or any body of men. In all 
cases we say, ‘Prove and punish.* 
Unfortunately, in the case of some 
powerful bodies, as in that of some 
powerful individuals, it is necessary 
to add the words, if you can . But 
in the meantime, and first in answer 
to the remarks respecting the extra¬ 
ordinary qualifications of attorneys 
for tlie management of bankruptcy 
matters, we l>eg leave to quote the 
following passage from the beginning 
of the sixth volume of Vesey's ife- 
parU :— 

The Lord Chancellor Lord Eld<n) 
took the first opportunity of expressing 
strong indignation at the frauds com¬ 
mitted under cover of the bankrupt laws* 
and his determination to repress such 
practices. Upon this subject his lordship 
observed, with warmth, that the abuse of 
the bankrupt law is a disgrace to the 
country, and it would be better at once 
to repeal all the statutes than to suffer 
them to be applied to such purposes. 
There is no mercy to the estate. No¬ 
thing is less thought of than the object 
of the commission. As they are fre¬ 
quently conducted in the country, they 
are little more than stock-in-trade for 
the commissioners, the assignees, and 
the solicitor. Instead of solicitors at¬ 
tending to their duty ns ministers of the 
court—for they are so—commissions of 
bankruptcy arc treated as matter of traffic; 

A taking out the commission, B nnd C 
to be his commissioners. They are con¬ 
sidered as stock-in-trade ; and calcula¬ 
tions are made how many commissions 
can be brought into the partner sh ip. 
Unless the court holds a strong hand 
over bankruptcy, particularly as adminis¬ 
tered in the country, it is itself accessory * 
to as great a nuisauce as any know n in 
the land, and known to pass under the 
forms ot its law. The punishment of the 
solicitor by striking him off the roll is 
rendered merely nominal by the common 
practice of others lending their names. 

It is too hastily taken for granted that 
the solicitor is entitled to his bill. In 
one court of W estroinster Hall it was 
held, that if a solicitor undertakes to 
bring an action, or to do any business, 
and part of the undertaking is that he 
shall faithfully nnd honestly bring that 
business to a conclusion, if he fails in 
that he cannot bring an action for any¬ 
thing. 

His lordship added, that lie was deter¬ 
mined to make the officers of this court 
responsible to the justice of the country 
for their dealings in this court; and de¬ 
clared, with reference to the practice of 
lending a name to a person forbid by the- 
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oourt to take out a commission, that he 
would not hesitate to strike a solicitor 
off the roll who dares to lend his name to 
a person under such an interdict, and 
for that reason alone: but he would go 
further; and whenever a case of this 
nature should be brought forward, would 
direct the Attorney-general to prosecute 
lor a conspiracy ; for no worse conspiracy 
can be than that, the object of which is 
to make what the legislature intended as 
a lenient process against the bankrupt a 
mode of defrauding the creditors and tiie 
bankrupt. 

i oe paper of petitions in bankruptcy 
afforded too much foundation for these 
remarks. 

In Michaelmas term the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor took notice that the order requiring 
two barristers in every country commis¬ 
sion had been evaded by putting in the 
names of two barristers residing in town, 
who cannot attend ; and directed, that 
when the name of any barrister residing 
in town shall be put into a country com¬ 
mission, it shall be attended with a certi¬ 
ficate to the Great Seal that he proposes 
to act in that commission. 

In regard to the power and all the 
consequences thereof exercised by this 
body, it may, we think, be said that 
their direct power is very great; 
their indirect, probably, still greater. 

Of their direct power we have a 
striking example in the history of 
the late railway speculation. Of 
how many of those schemes for lines 
of rail way which never came to any¬ 
thing, and which never could have 
come to anything in the way of ad¬ 
vantage, either to the shareholders or 
the public, they were the originators 
is well known. While, however, these 
shameful bubbles became sources of 
ruin to some, of loss to many, to the 
lawyers and the engineers they ope¬ 
rated as a mine of wealth. With 
regard to the proportion in which the 
spoil is distributed between the two 
branches of the legal profession, we 
believe the attorneys have no cause 
to complain of the amount of their 
share. 

We have heard it said, by men of 
great practical experience in the mat¬ 
ter, that or every guinea that a bar¬ 
rister gets out of a cause the attorney 
gets four or five* Indeed any one 
who has had the happiness of perusing 
that interesting document, a solicitor 
or attorney's bill of costs, must, we 
think, be satisfied that the propor¬ 


tion stated above is rather under than 
over the mark. 1'he following is 
an extract from the bill of costs for a 
plaintiff in an injunction cause, given 
in i den on Injunction p. 384, from 
Turner’s Chancery Practice , vol. i. 
p. 354:— 

Drawing bill and fair copy, 

fob 60 .0 0 

Fee to Mr. H. to settle and 

sign same, and clerk. 2 4 fi 

Attending him . 0 0 8 

Again, from the bill of costs for 
the defendant in the same cause :— 

Drawing answer and fair copy, 

fol. 54 ... £2 14 0 

Fair copy for couusel . 0 1) 0 

Fee to Mr. B. to settle and 

sign same, and clerk. 2 4 G 

These extracts cannot, of course, 
be expected to shew the proportion 
indicated above, which as iscs from 
the attorney making many charges 
in which the counsel has no share 
whatever. But they shew the pro¬ 
portion in which the attorney shares 
the remuneration in a particular 
item where all the work specified is 
done bv the counsel. i'hev are 

r 

merely made for the purpose of shew¬ 
ing that the junior branches of the 
profession has no reason to complain, 
that if the senior branch engross the 
honours it also engrosses tfie emo¬ 
luments of the profession. We sup¬ 
pose it may be not unnecessary to 
add for the information of the un¬ 
initiated, that though the party who 
pays the bill finds it no fiction, the 
drawing the bill and the answer by 
the attorney is a mere fiction, both 
being drawn as well as settled by 
the counsel. 

We have alluded to the numerous 
railway schemes which were origin¬ 
ated by attorneys, and by which they 
profited largely, though others largely 
lost. Even those that never got the 
length of a parliamentary committee 
have in some cases proved most pro¬ 
fitable to their attorney parents, who 
were paid enormously or getting 
them up, and enormously again for 
letting them down. 

A case once came under our per¬ 
sonal observation which will exem¬ 
plify the way in which these schemes 
are got up. An attorney, who had 
a great desire to get rapidly rich, 
obtained an introduction to an indi- 


* It would probably be more correct to say nine in ten. 
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vidual who had, he believed, the 
power of bringing parties possessed 
of considerable capital into the field. 
As the attorney had his office in the 
City, and kept up an appearance of 
doing a good deal of business, he 
found means to create a persuasion 
in the other party — albeit a cun¬ 
ning man enough—that he also pos- 
i»ed the power of imparting a large 
amount of force to the undertaking. 

! ie talked largely and confidently of 
his City friends and connexion, of 
their great resources, and of the rea¬ 
diness with which they would em¬ 
bark in the proposed enterprise. We 
had good reason to know, however, 
that they were not even men of 
straw,—that, like Sir John Falstaffs 
men in buckram, they existed only 
in his description, we do not say his 
imagination, for he never even for a 
moment imagined that they existed ; 
he was too much a matter-of-fact 
man lor that. It was an edifying 
spectacle to see these two politicians 
discoursing together respecting their 
great plans and resou rces, each watch¬ 
ing the countenance, rather than 
regarding the words, of the other; 
for they were both somewhat of the 
opinion of De Ketz, that words were 
given to man to conceal his thoughts. 
The project did not come to maturity, 
because each of the two projectors 
wjls too sagacious to be the dupe of 
the other, and consequently on this 
occasion their intended victims, those 
who were to pay down their money, 
escaped. If ut on other occasions both 
these men in their respective paths 
found ample means of pursuing their 
instincts of fraud and pillage at the 
exiiense of her Majesty’s subjects. 
Of how many is their career the 
history, who, after a course of wliole- 
sale plunder, to the ruin of thou¬ 
sands—to the serious damage of the 
whole community, end their days, 
not in a penal colony or in front of 
the Old Bailey, hut in affluence and 
ease, surrounded by all the luxuries 
that wealth can purchase, and all 
the respect (and in this country, at 
present, it is a good deal) that wealth 
can command. 

Here is another instance of the 
power of this class. About twelve 
years ago an Act was passed (the tl & 

7 Will. IV. c. 3*2) for the purpose of 
enabling the poorer classes to obtain 
dwellings on more advantageous terms 


than formerly, by means of monthly 
subscriptions, which would in a certain 
time put them in possession of small 
houses of their own, instead of pay¬ 
ing that exorbitant rent which is 
partly a consequence of the trouble 
and difficulty attending the collection 
of the rents of small tenements. One 
effect of the operation of the statute 
was to give for the investments 
(which were intended to be of a 
limited amount,—in fact, it was to 
be an encouragement to small savi ngs) 
a high rate of interest. That large 
class of attorneys, who are al ways cm 
the look-out to turn what they call 
an honest penny, and who prowl 
about London like so many sharks 
in a large, well-stocked fish-pond, 
soon began to devise means to obtain 
this high rate of interest for any loose 
money of their own or other peoples 
they might chance to have in their 
hands. The resu i t is, t hat you now fi nd 
houses that let for 60f. a-year and 
upwards in the fashionable parts of 
London, built by benefit societies, 
which were established for a totally 
different purpose. Another result, 
we believe we may state to be, that 
these societies have almost all been 
acting illegally; that is, contrary to 
the true construction of the meaning 
of the statute under which they exist. 
Upon the construction of the words 
of the Act it is, at the least, exceed¬ 
ingly doubtful whether a society is 
within the statute 6 and 7 Will.l?« 
c. 3*2, if it al ow any one member to 
acquire a larger interest than \ ~jOL 
in respect of his share or shares; 
and we believe that such a restric¬ 
tion has not been adopted in very 
many cases, principally because that 
class who have succeeded to the oc¬ 
cupation of the money scriveners 
of former days apply their exer¬ 
tions to convert these building so¬ 
cieties into schemes by which they 
may turn aside into their own jackets 
the high rate of interest al Forded by 
investment in these societies; — the 

{ jrivileges granted to which by the 
egislature, were, as is expressed in 
the preamble of the act, intended 
as an encouragement and aid to * the 
industrious classes, for the purpose 
of raising by small periodical sub¬ 
scriptions a fund, to assist the mem¬ 
bers thereof in obtaining a amB 
freehold or leasehold property.’ 

We have said above, 1 any loose 
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money of other people’s that they 
may happen to have in their hands.’ 
We shall give an illustration of this, 
bv way of ‘ improving the subject.’ 
AY r e once had occasion to place a sum 
of from 500/. to 1000Z. in the hands 
of an attorney, a particular friend of 
ours. The deposit was in the nature 
of a trust. Some months after we 
asked him to pay us a part of it, 
amounting to somewhat under 40/. 
lie did so, but at the same time re* 
quested us to sign a promissory note 
to him lor that amount; which we, 
knowing very little about business 
at the time, and, moreover, placing 
implicit confidence in him, did. The 
rest of the money remained in his 
hands for ten years, there being no 
means of obtaining it from him with¬ 
out a chancery suit, which would 
have swallowed up half of it at least; 
and at last, at the end of that time, 
he absolutely refused to pay any in¬ 
terest for the money during those 
ten years, and besides charged ten 
per cent commission for what he 
called his trouble. But this is not 
all. Though it may seem incredi¬ 
ble, he charged us interest on the 
portion of our own money (37/.), 
which he had advanced, and for 
which he had made us give him the 
promissory note above mentioned, 
lie bad likewise, in the meantime, 
employed the promissory note, deal¬ 
ing with it as a negotiable instru¬ 
ment in his hands equivalent to 
money. The cool impudence with 
which he received our indignant re¬ 
monstrances proved him to be a 4 ca¬ 
pital man of business,* of the Dodson 
and Fogg school. lie knew the full 
value of the costliness and cumbrous¬ 
ness of the legal machinery by which 
alone redress was to he had against 
such hardened and impudent villany, 
and he availed himself o! it to the 
utmost. We have reason to know 
that during those ten years he was 
turning the money to great account, 
it forming no unimportant portion 
of his trading capital, which he 
not only obtained without giving 
security, and without paying interest 
for the loan, hut actually contrived 
to receive a compensation in the way 
of an immoderately large commis¬ 
sion, at the same time condescending 
to receive or to bestow upon himself 
all those other substantia) advantages 
which a floating capital commands. 


Of the indirect power of this class 

of persons, and the consequences of 

it, we shall now say a few words. 

** _ 

A briefless barrister appears to be 
viewed by all men as a tit and pro¬ 
per object 1 for scorn to point his 
slow, unmoving finger at. From 
Air. Punchy down to the dull par¬ 
liamentary proscr who imagines that 
it is an effective exposure and demo¬ 
lition of a job to say that it is in¬ 
tended as a means of providing for 
briefless barristers, there is a universal 
onslaught upon the hapless individu¬ 
als so characterized, i heir libellers 
seem to assume, that to be a briefless 
barrister implies stupidity and igno¬ 
rance of the densest and most invin¬ 
cible kind. Do they forget, or did 
they ever know, that Burleigh and 
Cromwell, that Win and J iampden, 
that Moreau and Ireton, that Tur¬ 
got and Bent ham, that Pitt and 
Canning, that Henry fielding and 
Walter Scott, were brie less barris¬ 
ters? We suspect that a list might 
be made of 4 briefless barristers ’ that 
would orm a far more glorious re¬ 
cord than the Lives of the Chancel¬ 
lors; though this may contain at least 
one, perhaps more than one, great 
and immortal name in the roll. 

To such a degree is the Bar of 
England now overstocked, not only 
with men, but with men of sufficient 
ability for the work to be done, t hat 
(with the exception, perhaps, o 
those who have the power and the 
will to go beyond what is considered 
the legitimate line by men of average 
honour to advance the interest of 
their clients) only two classes of 
barristers have any chance of obtain¬ 
ing business; that is, of getting to 
any considerable extent out of the 
category of the 1 friefless.* One ol 
those classes consists of those who 
are the relations, connexions, or 
friends, of persons possessed of large 
property, in very many instances 
these persons direct their attorneys 
where to take their business: and, 
though no doubt such directions are 
often evaded, yet in a good many 
instances the attorney is obliged to 
give his briefs in particular causes, 
not to his own friends and connex¬ 
ions, but to the friends and connex¬ 
ions of his client. But the other 
and much larger class is composed 
of the relations and connexions o 
the attorneys themselves. There arc 
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instances of barristers who are at one 
and the same time the sons, sons-in- 
law, brothers, and cousins of flou- 
riahirg attorneys. It will be seen at 
once that no man has a chance, or a 
shadow of a chance, in contending 
against the weight of such over¬ 
whelming influence as this. It is as 
if some ill-advised individual had 
sought to compete for an eligible 
Government appointment during 
Karl Grey’s administration, while 
there was a Grey or a Grey con¬ 
nexion to give it to. And, besides the 
business which the father, father-in- 
law, brother, uncle, cousin, can give 
to the barrister, such a near relative 
will exert himself to ask for business 
from other attorneys for him. When 
a late eminent counsel, who died 
very rich, was called to the bar, his 
uncle, an attorney, went round to the 
offices of all the attorneys he knew, 
informing them oi his nephew’s call 
to the bar, and earnestly soliciting 
their patronage. We wonder what 
blockhead or tlunky (for the animal 
must have partaken of both na¬ 
tures) invented the word ‘brief¬ 
less,’ to be used as a* vituperative 
term. It is precisely as if the word 
‘placeless’ were to be applied ; and 
as if ‘placeless politician’ were to be 
used as a word of scorn or reproach. 
We do not by any means say, that a 
placeless politician is necessarily in 
any degree either a more able or a 
more honest man than a placed poli¬ 
tician, a placeman. He may, or be may 
not, according to the circumstances of 
the individual case. Whatever may 
have been the state of the case or- 
merly, now the same may be said 
of a briefless barrister as of a 
placeless politician, only with this 
difference, that in regard to political 
practitioners there are two parties, 
the Ins and the Guta, and the Ins 
from time to time become Outs, and 
the Outs Ins : whereas, in the case of 
the legal practitioners, the attorneys 
are always the Ins. Consequently a 
briefless barrister who is totally 
without connexion, as it is delicately 
phrased, which means who has no 
attorney h ood in him, who has not 
married an attorney’s daughter, and 
who has no rich relations who bring 

S rist to the attorney mill, cannot 
ope by any change of administra¬ 
tion to become a briefed barrister. 


Taking all these elements of power 
into consideration, we think it may 
be said without much exaggera¬ 
tion, that England is at present 
in the full enjoyment of an Avatar 
. of Attornevisin. Whether there is 

V 

room for such an accession to that 
plenitude of enjoyment as might be 
expected to follow the complete at¬ 
tainment of all the objects of the 
Metropolitan and Provincial I. aw 
Association, we do not take upon 
ourselves at present to offer an opi¬ 
nion. But if we had time and space, 
we believe we have materials to shew 
that the union of the two branches 
of the profession which prevails in 
the United States, while it has placed 
within the reach of the junior branch, 
as it is called, the honours of the 
profession, has not tended to elevate 
its morality. We have had occasion 
to employ American ; Attorneys and 
Counsellors at Law,’ and have found 
them as rapacious sharks as the 
worst that ply their vocation in 
the great human sea of the Old 
Country. 

It would be unjust to conclude 
without distinctly stating that there 
are exceptions (we hope, many ex¬ 
ceptions) to this exercise of attorney 
power for evil; that there are among 
the members of the body many men 
who would do honour to any pro¬ 
fession, who diligently exercise lor 
good rather than or evil the power 
which their professional position 
gives them—exercise it, indeed, oltei 
to counteract the villanies of their 
brethren. There are many persons 
who have, indeed we believe there 
are very few persons who have not, 
at some time in their lives been 
aided by the good offices of those 
beneficent spirits. And their merit 
is the greater that their profes¬ 
sional temptations are greater than 
those of other men. Still they do 
not avail to give a tone and . harac- 
ter to the whole body. The sons of 
Zeruiali are too strong for them. 
The evil phasis of the avatar is so 
prominent, so predominant we may 
say, that we hold it to be as much a 
duty to expose its vices and deformi¬ 
ties, as it would be to counsel resist¬ 
ance against the encroachments and 
oppressions o any other powerful 
and tyrannical principle ol evil. 
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THE &LYSEE, EMS, AND CLAREMONT.* 


T HE rapidity of all political action 
in the present day is exemplified 
in the most remarkable manner by 
the crowd of works which have ap¬ 
peared since February 1848, all of 
which affect impartially to describe 
the scenes which took place in Laris 
during those eventful days. As 
hawkers cry the last dying speech 
and confession of some notorious 
criminal before he has been fairly 
turned off, so these literary empirics 
vended their octavos of crude philo¬ 
sophy and partial observation in the 
shape of the history of the last days 
of the monarchy, even before it could 
he counted among tlie dead. The 
railway speed of politicians has been 
outstripped by the hist orians. Every 
base through which French society 
as recently passed has been as much 
canvassed and 'criticised as though 
ha If-a* century bad elapsed since the 
late revolution, and men were dis¬ 
cussing the transactions of 1789 in¬ 
stead of 1848. Heady writers have 
been occupied in tracing causes and 
sketching the future ; yet even while 
the sheets were passing through the 
pres> fresh changes have occurred to 
prove the fallacy oi*all their deduc¬ 
tions, while more recent events have 
falsified their predictions. A col¬ 
lection of these ephemeral produc¬ 
tions might at least serve to teach a 
man how ditiicult it is to read the 
future, and how many various con¬ 
flicting reasons may be assigned tor 
political events by ignorance, pre¬ 
judice, and passion,— 

Their principle of action once explore, 
That instant 'til their principle no irore; 
Like following life in creatures we dissect, 
We lose it in the moment we detect. 

The attempts of all these writers to 
give us anything like a satisfactory 
explanation of much that seems un¬ 
accountable during this remarkable 
period have signally failed, and we 
cannot except even the work of 
M. de Lamartine from this sweeping 
condemnation. 

And yet M. de Lamartine was not 
a man to have failed from the ab¬ 
sence of any of those qualities which, 
combineii with opportunities of ob¬ 


servation, constitute an historian. 
Placed in a most prominent position, 
one of the chief actors on the scene, 
we should at first be disposed to re¬ 
ceive his descriptions as truth, and to 
accept his judgments as infallible; but 
as we peruse his work we are convinced 
of the difficulties which must ever 
beset the contemporary historian. 
If his descriptions are livelier from 
the freshness of their youth, so are 
his prejudices; if he has been mixed 
up in the events which he portrays, so 
likewise have his vanities been inter¬ 
ested on one side or the other; if he 
lias sketched from nature in convul¬ 
sion, the rapid changes and the con- 
dieting elements have disturbed that 
equanimity which is essential to all 
accuracy of delineation. These pre¬ 
judices, vanities, and inaccuracies, are 
the main features in M. de Lamar¬ 
tine's Hiatoire de la Revolution. Lt 
is, without ari} T exception, the most 
unsatisfactory work we ever read. 
It is the history of M. de Lamartine, 
not what lie is, not even what he 
should be, but what he is not. We 
say not what he should bo, for there 
are many qualities in his character 
insisted upon which are anything 
but heroic : it is not even a satis¬ 
factory sketch of a great Ideal, but 
it ascribes to himself nearly every 
feature o character essentially op¬ 
posed to those which he possesses. 
It were quite waste of time to cite 
instances in proof of these assertions. 
Since the first appearance of the 
work it has received numberless con¬ 
tradictions from many chief actors in 
these memorable scenes, who were 
quoted in the text in a sense utterly 
at variance with their own statements. 
Indeed every page is so full of inac¬ 
curacies, misstatements, and in some 
cases it would almost appear wilful 
misrepresentations, that it would re¬ 
quire volumes of commentary to do 
justice, we will not say to the work, 
but to the people who are dragged 
by it prominently forward, and 
gibbeted before the public. 

We do not propose to discuss 
M. de Lamartine or his publication; 
our only object in drawing attention 



* 1. Histoire de la Revolution de 1848. Par A. de Lamartine. Paris, 1849. 

2. Cue Visite a Monsieur le Due de Bordeaux. Par Charles Didicr. Paris, 1849. 
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to it is to furnish another illustration 
of that which has been so constantly 
remarked, that the recent Revolution 
has not produced one great man, one 
master-spirit, equal to the require¬ 
ments of the times. M. de Lamart i ne 
was at first looked upon as a man ade¬ 
quate to these necessities, but a few 
weeks’ trial served to prove his inca¬ 
pacity : he has formed no exception 
to the universal rule of mediocrity 
which has characterised all the pub¬ 
lic men who took a part in the In¬ 
volution, and which is the primary 
cause of the contempt into which the 
term*Republican ’ has fallen. M. de 
Lamartine has been notorious, hut not 
eminent, lie dressed for the occasion 
admirably. If Paris had been one 
great Porte St. Martin, he would have 
achieved a plein succhs. So long as 
his position was melodramatic, there 
could be no one fitter to play the 
part; but the moment he had to 
cast oft' the toga, and to legislate as 
a practical statesman, he fell. For 
awhile the Parisian populace crowded 
round the Hotel de Ville, just as they 
were wont to do to the galleries and 
foyers of Republicanism in the Boule¬ 
vard du Temple. For the moment 
lie truly represented the require¬ 
ments of the people. They desired 
a man who could express in glorious 
language their tove of disorder, to 
dignify revolt, to flatter their pas¬ 
sions, and inflame their excitement: 
who fitter to discharge these obliga¬ 
tions than the author of L f II i.stoire 
des Girondtnsf M. de Lamartine 
possessed precisely that quality of 
pliability which rendered him essen¬ 
tially the man ot such an emergency. 
Throughout life he had adapted him¬ 
self to every political change, just as 
lofty, but weakly trees, bend to every 
breeze, but rarely break. Xo matter 
what the political combination, he 
could find an heroic side to it,— 
something to venerate and admire; 
Republicanism on the rampart, or 
Royalty on the war- horse, both were 
welcome to him. Was the descend¬ 
ant of St. Louis on the throne ?—he 
removed his sandals as he approached 
the anointed of the Lord: he lelt 
and loved all the poetry and romance 
which attaches to the offspring of a 
long line of kings. Was a Republic 
to be organized ?—all bis classical 
associations were aroused: then to 
him the vox popuii became the vox 


Dei; it seemed a great thing: for a 
mighty nation to rouse itself front 
its lethargy, and burst into a new 
life. Liberie , egalitc\ frateruitk , was 
a formula fraught with as much in¬ 
terest as the Dei gratia of the 
regime. And, most ivmark able o: 
all, he could even find food for praise 
in that bastard sovereignty of Louis 
Philippe, which possessed all the 
evils of both forms of government, 
with the advantages of neither,— 
combining the likeness of a kingly 
crown with an extravagant civil list, 
and a democratic settlement without 
its economical advantages. Well 
may M. de Lamartine exclaim with 
Pope, that ‘ a saint in crape is twice 
a saint in lawn,'—once a man has 
attained power he assumes that he 
merits its possession; he rarely ad¬ 
mits that a man may, as in hi> own 
case, owe his success to a combination 
of fortuitous circumstances. So in 
his Hisb/ire des Girondins , to which 
Europe is indebted for that 

Blest revolution which creates 

Divided hearts and bankrupt states, 

each orator is in turn the hero of 
the story. Danton, with his sermo 
promptus et Isteo torrentior, is a demi¬ 
god. St. Just, Gouthon—ay, even 
Oarriere; let a man but possess the 
stage-trick of utterance and tbe tri¬ 
bune's strut, and M. de Lamartine is 
satisfied. Thus, on looking back at the 
past, and remembering the promi¬ 
nent part which lie played in France, 
we cannot avoid the conviction that 
he, too, will adequately fill a glorious 
page in history; pop id as me sihilat, 
at mi hi plmido ,— ‘the nation ceases 
to care for me, but the masses are 
proverbia l i y tick le. F uture gene ra¬ 
tions shall render me justice.* This 
is the staple of his work. 

But although an egregious vanity 
is the prominent feature in M. de 
Lamartine’s character, it would lie 
doing him injustice not at the same 
time to admit that he possenea many 
q; those liner qualities of the mind 
which only lead to error when they 
are carried to an excess. With the 
love of the heroic is combined a sym¬ 
pathy with all that is noble,—a keen 
sense of the beautiful. Thus it is 
that he can discover merit in all 
shades of political opinion, and that 
the conclusion of one chapter is fre¬ 
quently in contradiction to the com- 
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men cement of the next. But if this 
over-refined, this exclusively toler¬ 
ant and subtile frame of mind, ren¬ 
ders him a weak historian, still more 
fatal is it to him as the rates of 
the future. M. de Lamartine, in 
his ConseiUeur du Pcuple , knows not 
with whom to sympathize, or into 
whose lap to throw the die. 1 te 
admires the Republic, such even as it 
is; but he still looks with reverence 
on the descendant oi the direct line 
oi' kings, and the leaven oi Louis- 
Philippism is not entire y eradicated. 
J te is apparently prepared to take 
service with any party, and to do 
homage either at the Elysee, Ems, 
or Claremont, or at the Hotel de 
Ville. In a man who pretends to 
the government of so great a coun¬ 
try, this inconsistency, or indifference, 
or subtilty of mind, is a fatal error. 
The divine precept, that 4 he that is 
not with me is against me,* is one 
that no Government can ever lose 
sight of,—least of all when the pri¬ 
mary elements of all civil govern¬ 
ment are at stake. A person in M. de 
ILamar tine's position has no business 
to halt between two opinions, still 
Jess is he justified in flirting with 
half-a-dozen. We, who owe no 
sensible obligations to any party,— 
who have looked, not indeed without 
awe and interest, but without any 
partial bias, on those events which 
recently made France bankrupt, 
and spread a Republican epidemic 
throughout Europe,—we may be per¬ 
mitted to indulge in impartiality, and 
to sympathize with as many parties 
as we choose. We are not faltering 
in any allegiance when we express a 
deep interest in the future desti¬ 
nies of the three candidates for 
supreme power at the Elysee, En 
and Claremont. These are spots 
fraught with the interests of thou¬ 
sands. How many plans are traced 
and mapped out in each, all of which 
may in turn be averted; how many 
hopes, nurtured in confidence and 
matured by the sympathies of friends, 
must be dissipated ; how much that 
is noble, generous, and brave, must 
sulfer the utmost severity of disap¬ 
pointment ; how many claims—none 
wholly impracticable, none wholly 
destitute of sufficient grounds of pre¬ 
tence—must be crushed under foot, 
before Prance can be pronounced 
settled down into regular govern¬ 


ment, possessing and inspiring con¬ 
fidence. It is painful to consider 
these things. 

With the histories of the elder 
branches of these houses, late'y re¬ 
presented at the three spots just 
named, we have no business ; neither 
shall we touch upon the causes of 
the revolutions which overthrew 
them in succession. Thefal i of Napo¬ 
leon, the abandonment of Charles N., 
the abdication of Louis Philippe, 
have all been discussed, until public 
opinion has become confused: too 
much information has served com¬ 
pletely to mystify the reader. But 
whatever the faults of those who 
have preceded them, the descend¬ 
ants, or representatives of these three 
great names, cannot be regarded 
without interest. They, at least, are 
not to blame for the faults or the 
follies of their ancestors, whose sins 
ol omission or commission cannot be 
placed to their account. No charge, 
except that of their birth, can be 
brought against the Due de Bordeaux 
or the Couut oi Paris; and if quite 
so much cannot be said for Prince 
Louis, we must concede that the 
errors winch he committed in his 
early youth have been more than 
redeemed by the discretion, the 
consummate prudence, and the calm, 
sound sense, which he has mani¬ 
fested since his accession to power. 

I low entirely the wishes of men 
are fathers to their thoughts may be 
observed in the circumstance, that 
there is not one o these parties whose 
partizans are not sanguine as to the 
ultimate triumph of their idol. Speak 
to the Bonapartists : they will tell 
you that the nation will very soon 
rise en masse to pray that the Pre¬ 
sident's power may be consolidated, 
if 'notthrough the unwieldy medium 
of empire, at least by conferring 
upon him the presidency for life, or 
for such a term of years as in these 
days of rail way-speed-political-move¬ 
ment amounts to prescription. He 
himself, in his semi -royal progresses, 
has repeatedly and distinctly denied 
all intention of lending himself to 
any coup d'etat, and we are disposed 
to attach all faith to his declarations ; 
but, according to the political ethics 
of the day, there are ways and means 
of overcoming even this difficulty. 
These might not be a coup d'etat , but 
a covp de la nation , —a simultaneous 
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inspiration, which it would not be in 
the power of the Government to 
check or to direct into any other 
channel. 

I [ad we turned a short time since 
from the Ely see to Ems, we should 
have found a similar confidence in 
the fortunes of their exiled sovereign 
expressed by those who thronged the 
pleasant banks of the Lahn. Strange 
to say, the Royalists of 1849 cling to 
the neighbourhood of Coblentz as 
they do to their old traditions. Ry 
rail and steam the gaj ? little watering- 
place of Ems is only some twenty- 
four hours distant from Paris, and yet 
what a lon gum inter vallum, of politics 
separates them! There recently 
might have been found the repre¬ 
sentatives of the most ancient and 
illustrious houses in France, hast¬ 
ening from all parts of Europe to 
do right, fit, and bounden homage to 
the Due de Bordeaux,— the lie la 
Rochej&quelins, the De Beauforts, 
the De Rosens, the De la Rivirres, 
the De I^evis, the i >e Viilarets,-— 
names which have never been found 
amongst the time-servers of good 
fortune, but seem to cling more 
earnestly to their political laith in 
adversity than in prosperity. 

It is no love of intrigue which has 
brought these men together; it is no 
ambitious speculation, no vain and 
ostentatious object ; they do not emi¬ 
grate, because, in the Due de Bor¬ 
deaux's breast, far beyond the love 
of self, is the love of France. And he 
knows well that the desertion of a 
post is not the way to protect a 
treasure; hut if it were necessary, 
if the word were given, and, at a 
signal, they were called upon to leave 
all that makes life dear to most men, 

■— kindred, home, and station, the 
noblesse of 1849 would not be in¬ 
ferior in chivalry to that of 1789: 
and is it not in these days a great 
thing to sec men true to their faith ? 
Granted even for a moment that the 
faith be a false one, and its object 
but an idol, what man is there, he he 
Imperialist Repnblicain de la VeiUe, 
or even Republicain Rouge, who cam 
avoid admiring a body of men who 
have been faithful to a great name in 
great adversity; who, when all be¬ 
liefs and opinions have been shaken 
and uprooted, have clung steadfastly 
to their own; who have not trimmed 
to every breeze or bowed to every 


shrine; who have not followed the 
multitude to do homage to power, or 
fawned before every new emblem 
of authority, whom persecution bee 
only rendered more steadfast waA 
sorrow more merciful ? Yes, mis¬ 
fortune is welcome when it bring* 
forth such qualities as the French 
Royalists have shewn. Defeat is not 

r 

to he regretted when it is borne >o 
gallantly. 

But it was not the repmentadves 
of ducal houses only, the heirs of 
chivalry, the possessors of pompom 
titles, who have wandered amid the 
wooded hills of Nassau. There might 
have been found some of the hum¬ 
blest classes, who scraped their pit¬ 
tances together to furnish funds for 
the pilgrimage; old and faithful 
servants, who from earliest infancy 
had followed and cherished the 
strange vicissitudes through which 
that royal house has passed, were 
not wanting. Some there were who 
had been so long emigrants, that 
they lost all ties of family connexion 
with the old country. Still as they 
recalled the early history, the 
princely splendour, the magnificent 
chivalry of the sovereigns who so re- 
cently ruled France, they felt all their 
hereditary nobilities aroused within 
them, and came from far distances 
to follow, with anxious gaze, the 
beautiful countenance of the last 
of the Bourbons. The lowly arti- 
zans, too, who could not desert their 
daily toil, subscribed from their 
economies to purchase some slight 
memorial of an affection, almost of 
a religion, which has survived the 
shock of every party, and spurned all 
the temptations to which it has been 
exposed. Of these presents many were 
curious from historical associations, 
and many valuable from the refine¬ 
ment of kindly feeling which they 
evinced. Among the former was the 
watch possessed by Louis XIV. during 
the flight to Varennes; and the latter 
comprised a pot of earth taken from 
the Tuileries, bearing a small plant 
from its magnificent orangery. Such 
was the scene w hich the retirement 
of Ems presented some weeks since. 
There was no visible indication of 
the travail of a great cause, no visible 
difference in the beautiful vallev, 
save that the solitude of the patient 
traveller in search of health was 
sometimes more frequently invaded 
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by the presence of those who, he 
might perceive at the first glance, 
were numbered among the bravest 
and most generous of this world’s 
nobility. But let us not be misap¬ 
prehended. All this love and attach¬ 
ment was manifested not to the sp en- 
dour which is in general the associate 
of royal rank, or to the hospitality 
which it is its graceful privilege 
to dispense; for nothing could be 
simpler than the Due de Bordeaux 
at Ems, nothing less pretending than 
his appearance, or less extravagant 
than his pretension. There may, 
indeed, have been something of 
pride in his look, but it was pride 
worthy of the race from which he 
springs; it was a pride that could 
never wound a single feeling; and 
so gently was it tempered, by winning 
and flattering condescension, that 
none, not even his political enemies 
(personal ones he cannot have), 
could ever leave his presence but 
with feeling of admiration akin to 
affection. 

So he appeared as the centre o! 
that circle which nightly crowded 
the salons of the Quatre fours; and 
then if any one of whom that circle 
was composed had been asked what 
he thought would he the result of ex¬ 
isting convu llsinns in France, he would 
have replied, that the only infallible 
result is, that ultimately the descend¬ 
ant of St. uouis must be restored to 
the throne of his ancestors. He 
would have insisted, and not without 
a great semblance of consistency and 
truth, upon the absolute necessity of 
a country’s possessing not merely 
a government, but a government 
founded upon a defined and distinct 
principle, and that this principle can 
only be obtained through hereditary 
descent. He would have ascribed all 
the calamities which have befallen 
France during the last sixty years— 
all the evils oi tyranny, misgovern- 
ment, and abuse which have op¬ 
pressed and rendered her a terror 
to civilized Europe; to the fact of 
her having, in 1789, forfeited her 
allegiance and broken her faith; and 
then such a man would have appealed 
to all those noble and heroic feel¬ 
ings which are enlisted in favour of 
the divine right of kings, the ex¬ 
cellence of which has been proved 
in practice, even although they are 
sometimes rendered extravagant by 
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theorists. He would have spoken of 
the necessity upon earth of the peo¬ 
ple having always before them some 
visible emblem of authority; he 
would have made use of that trite 
saying, that a bad king with a good 
title is preferable to a good king 
with a bad title; that half the evils 
which persecute humanity arise from 
a want of reverence and obedience to 
some higher power ; that to honour 
the king was the divine precept, 
second only to the fear of God; that 
the noblest inspirations of our nature 
teach us to respect the sovereign; and 
that there is some deep truth con¬ 
veyed in Bacon’s phrase, that the 
king is God’s vice-gerent on earth. 

Look now to the third party to 
which we have alluded, whose policy, 
history, and character are represented 
by the ex-king now residing at 
/laremont. To do this party jus¬ 
tice, it is only fair to admit that it 
represents eighteen years of com¬ 
parative order and tranquillity, of 
improving commerce, of European 
peace, of confidence and hope ; in a 
word, eighteen years ol material 
prosperity. But, alas! it has no 
principle to depend on. To borrow 
M. Dupin's phrase, Louis Philippe 
was king not parceaue Bourbon , mats 
quoique Bourbon. But the history of 
great nations is, or at least ought 
to be, the history of great men, and 
Louis Philippe was rather great in 
h s fortune than in himself; he fan¬ 
cied himself not only bonus miles, but 
also socius fortmm ; his overweening 
self-confidence was his ruin. So 
convinced was he that he was a 
favourite of Fate, that the instant 
the aspect of his affairs became over¬ 
clouded he lost all confidence in 
himself, and with his confidence 
fell all his power of action. But 
go to Claremont now, and ask the 
ex-king what gives him that calmness 
or which he is so remarkable,—to 
what he owes that contented dis¬ 
position which is so rarely the asso¬ 
ciate of royalty in adversity ? He 
will tell you that, now the shock is 
passed, he possesses firmly-grounded 
convictions that the destinies of his 
house are not yet wholly obscured; 
that the Orleans race represented in 
the person of the young Comte dc 
Paris will again govern France; that 
the nation still looks to his family 
as the source of its future prosperity, 
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of reviving commerce, and material 
happiness. 

Thus there are three races, three 
parties, three dynasties, each repre¬ 
sented by a young generation; each 
equally confident in its future, and 
equally suffering for the errors of 
the past. The Elysee, Lma, and 
Claremont, each possesses a sovereign, 
each its altar, with its hierophants 
and votaries; and there stands I ranee, 
the prize to which they all think 
they possess some claims, that poor 
country, too soon to be torn in pieces 
by fresh convulsions, which, before 
its government be fixed, may have 
to sacrifice every thing that is worth 
governing. 

It rests with the nation to make its 
choice ; and if in making that choice 
it should be mainly influenced by 
considerations of order and stability, 
it will find itself puzzled to decide 
which party represents the surest 
guarantees of these 1 lungs. ()ne ;nai 
will tell us that Louis Napoleon can 
alone secure stability, he will speak 
of the gratitude which is due to a 
great name, and the representative 
of imperial dualities; another will 
assert that a Louis Philippe govern¬ 
ment affords the surest pledges for 
these blessings ; a third will speak as 
we have just spoken,—of legitimacy, 
of the divinity which hedges a king, 
and of the confidence which a nation 
derives from a legitimate succession. 
Hut if we look no further back than to 
the i revolution from Tan premier tie 
Veg<liite, we shall find, according to 
French chronology, that the pre¬ 
scriptive rights of each party are 
about equal. The Empire of Na¬ 
poleon lusted fifteen years, the lie- 
storation was fifteen years, the Usur¬ 
pation of Louis Philippe endured 
eighteen years. Strange vicissitudes 
of life, when, in the short space of 
forty-eight years, the duration of 
middle age, we have seen three 
powerful dynasties created and over¬ 
thrown ; and the heirs of three great 
thrones,—the Due de Reichstadt, the 
Due d’Angouleme, the Due d’Or- 
leans, carried away by the inscruta¬ 
ble decrees of Providence, They 
were all horn to empire but never at¬ 
tained it. Their births were heralded 
by royal salutes; each of them be¬ 
lieved in a great future, and was at 
one period or another the hope of a 
great nation. So it is that the ar- 
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gument of prescription applies equally 
to all parties; and now w hat can be 
the prospects of national happiaea, 
arising out of a consideration of the 
personal characters of the three 
princes to whom we have devoted 
these pages ? 

We who admit ourselves to be 
fashioned in & love of legitimate 
descent, naturally turn in the fix* 
instance to the Due de Bordeaux, of 
whom we are anxious to give an 
unbiassed opinion, with judgment 
free from the influence of feeling, en¬ 
deavouring to describe him precisely 
as he is, wuh those slight deficiencies 
of which his opponents have made so 
great and frequently so unfair a use, 
while we insist on the qualities which 
render him worthy of the high po¬ 
sition w hich Providence has varngued 
to him. 

To commence with his personal 
appearance. He is Bomewhat above 
the middle height; his head is small — 
beautifully so ; and, without affecting 
any great amount ol phrenological 
knowledge, we may pronounce it to 
be admirably shaped. His features 
are delicate, but still retain all the 
strong characteristics of the Bourbon 
race; a very aquiline nose, a clear 
eye of deep bleu de rot, and a peculiar 
earnestness of gaze; a classically 
modelled chili, and small, well¬ 
shaped mouth. He has recently 
adopted tne fashion of a tuL on the 
chin and a very short beard, which, 
united to the whiskers, conceal the 
natural fulness of the countenance. 
It is a face altogether remarkable 
for its aristocratic contour , its peculiar 
sweetness, its strong intellectual ex¬ 
pression ; this is the opinion of all the 
fairer sex, who may be heard ex¬ 
claiming as he passes by, ftlon 
Dim , qn'U est bean! His figure, it 
must be admitted, is not gt>od. 
Something of the charm has vanished 
when he leaves his carriage to walk. 
Owing to an accident which he met 
with some years since, he has been 
prevented taking much exercise, and 
has become decidedly corpulent- 
some people pretend, not too much so, 
but to us it seems a very great defect; 
and added to a slight limp, which is 
the consequence of his fall, it gi ves him 
rather an aw kward appearance w hen 
he first enters a room. Meanwhile, 
this tendency to size has not injured 
his general constitution; no one eu- 
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joys higher spirits, or is more cheerful 
and light-hearted. The reports which 
have been so studiously circulated 
respecting Itis health are manifestly 
false. The only medical treatment 
which lie ever requires is with re¬ 
ference to this lameness, for which 
all advice has hitherto been ineffec¬ 
tual ; but whatever may be the first 
impression, the moment he converses 
no one can fail to be won by the 
softness and excel lence of his voice 
and the peculiar charm of his manner* 
The expression of his countenance, 
always interesting, is then lit up by 
enthusiasm; he has the look of a 
man i>orn to great fortunes and 
sprung from a great race. 

As for the princess, she is de¬ 
cidedly far from being a great beauty, 
she is not one of those who seize 
the heart by storm, but as decidedly 
•he is extremely prepossessing. And 
independent of all interest which 
attaches to her name and fortunes, 
she could not fail to be remarked in 
any room. She is tall, rather thin, 
but has a very elegant figure ; long 
black hair, and eyes full of light 
and expression. ifidicr has given 
a very accurate description of 
her:— 

CVst une nature distinguee, on la dit 
bonne instruite, d’une caraetcre facile, et 
Ton voit qu’eUe tient u plaire quoique 
prince&se de vieille souche, elle in’a paru 
tiinide, maifi t son euibarras n’etait pas 
satis grace. 

Fie re et reconnaissante de son alliance 
avec 1c descendant de Louis XIV. elle a 
de son niari Topinion la plus haute, et 
son amour pour lui, tient m’a-t-on dit de 
Tadoration, elLe le croit irresistible, et 
plus impatiente que lui, mais impatiente 
pour lui plus encore que pour elle meme, 
die est fermement convaincre qu’il n 'au- 
rais que se montrer pour subjuguer tout 
le tnonde comme il l’a subjuguee. C ’est 
toute sa politique, c f est a dire, que se 
politique est dans son coeur. 

This is a very good account of a 
princess who will some day be called 
upon to enact a great part in the 
face of Europe. Let it be remem- 
bere< I that it is the description of a 
royal personage, drawn by an ultra- 
Kepublican—by one of those men 
who look to the people as the only 
legitimate source and representatives 
of power. AH that falls from the 
Ducbesse de Bordeaux is character¬ 
ized by sound sense and matured 
judgment : every opinion which 


she expresses affords fresh evidence, 
where no new evidence was want¬ 
ing, of her devotion to Trance, and 
of the deep sense which she en¬ 
tertains of the importance of those 
obligations which her position entails 
upon her. Her manner is courtly 
without being chilling, kind without 
affectation: altogether, there are few 
beauties o the season who would 
not willingly part with some of their 
charms to possess the secret of that 
art which makes all men interest 
themselves in her whom they have 
once seen, and love her whom they 
have once known. 

And now to turn to the President. 
The pale reflective look of Prince 
Louis is well known to all those 
who have frequented London within 
the last five or six years. The seven 
years which he passed in prison did 
much toward the formation of his 
character. That 

No giant frame sets forth his common 

height, 

is quite true; but it is equally true, 

That they who pause to look again, 
See more thau marks the crowd of vul¬ 
gar men. 

His countenance expresses a great 
deal of character and decision, and, 
but for a certain vacuity of expres¬ 
sion, might be termed highly in¬ 
tellectual by his partisans. lie is 
neither easily excited nor easily de¬ 
pressed ; he has passed the age 
when mens passions are most easily 
roused, and attained that when 
practical ambition and the material 
advantages of life are most prized, 
but when, among men of reflection, 
ambition turns toward the result of 
great actions, rather than toward the 
mere objects ol personal aggrandize¬ 
ment. In his conduct lie is remark¬ 
ably simple, unaffected, and undated; 
courteous, and at all times desirous 
of pleasing; accessible, frank, and 
open-hearted : his character is one 
w hich, however opposed they may be 
in politics, all men must admire for 
its single-heartedness. lie has read 
much, steadily, and to good purpose; 
has a retentive memory, and does 
justice to the information that he 
possesses; he is as much superior to 
the general opinion entertained of 
him prior to his attainment to power, 
as he is inferior to that vast mind to 
which some of his flatterers have the 
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audacity to compare him—Napoleon 
the Great. 

The i’rince Louis possesses at least 
one quality which is invaluable in 
these days, when it is most rare ( for 
the material life which is the charac¬ 
teristic of the times is not the best cal¬ 
culated to develope it) courage,— not 
merely physical courage, the power of 
endurance and of performing deeds of 
daring, which is the result of a bodily 
accident,—but that strong mental 
courage more rarely found, and, more 
rarely still, found associated with 
physical courage, i le lias also that 
quality precious in all men, most rare 
and precious iii a prince—the faculty 
of Silence; it is a quality which in 
general proves a man to have great 
confidence in himself, for whereas 
they who mistrust their own opinions 
and the fixedness of their own re¬ 
solutions, are invariably speaking 
of what great things they will do: 
the man who really feels himself 
capable of high resolves and noble 
purposes rarely alludes to them. It 
is quite undeniable that the Prince 
President possesses more enter prizing 
qualities than the Duke of Bordeaux ; 
he is capable of taking a far more 
active part in the public service if 
circumstances should compel him to 
do so ; he possesses a greater know¬ 
ledge of the world, both of books 
anti men; a readier faculty of adapt¬ 
ation into whatever society he may 
be thrown. In fact, he is a man who 
exemplifies the wisdom of Shak- 
speare, when he tells us that the uses 
of adversity are sweet: in solitude 
he learnt to correct those faults of 
character which in early life led him 
into so much folly and error, and 
which were the origin of all those 
mistrusts by which he was sur¬ 
rounded. 

Thirdly, there is the Count of 
Paris, who now represents the Or¬ 
leans family, but who is a mere child; 
what his personal qualities may be, 
dejiend on the developenient of many 
future years : so that it is difficult to 
appreciate them, and when we wish to 
estimate the value of his dynasty we 
must turn to Louis Philippe; that is, 
we must peruse the history of Europe 
for the last eighteen years. And there 
is no period of history in which t ie 
individual character of one man has 
had greater weight in influencing 
the events which have been passing 


around us. I t was owing to the per¬ 
sonal influence of Louis Philippe that 
peace so long prevailed in Europe ; it 
was owing to bis want of energy that 
all Europe has been recently plunged 
into anarchy and confusion. In all 
the domestic relations of life we 
believe him to be excellent; that he 
is, in common phraseology, a good 
husband, father, and friend; a man of 
eminent conventional morality, who 
carefully eschewed the errors of his 
forefathers—the traditional excesses 
of the house of Orleans. As a pri¬ 
vate individual, and in the ordinary 
business of life, Louis Philippe would 
have been estimated very highly by 
that cold, material school, who look 
to none but practical results, and 
who esteem him highest who can 
amass the largest fortune in what¬ 
ever profession he may embrace. No 
one could doubt the good fortune of 
a man who had for eighteen years 
been able to drive back revolution. 
He made alliances with great nations; 
he was welcome at their courts; the 
fairest of each land rose to do him 
honour. When he started on his 
career of usurpation, the question 
was, whether he could remain one 
year on the throne. He was viewed 
with mistrust by all Europe: eighteen 
years passed, and no one doubted 
that the future was secured to him. 
He fully realized M. de Lamartine's 
picture taken at the time of his 
tail:— 

Miiitre ties partis dans Pint/-near; m- 
offeusif ou obsequieux envers 1 etranger ; 
a qui il sacrifiait tout pour en obteair la 
tolerance tie sa dynastic, heureux dans >a 
famille, entoure de fils, qui auraient ete 
des citoyens eminens s ’Us n’eussent pas 
ete des princes ; se voyaut renaitre a I t 
troisieme generation dans ses petit-tils 
qu’il apprivoisait lui-ineme avec com¬ 
plaisance au trdae, ayant pour cour une 
famille de princesses, pieuscs, belles in¬ 
stitutes, v£nerees ou admirees, 1’aveuir 
lui apparaissait assuree it son race parson 
ctoile, et I’histoire comrne conquise it 
son nom par le succcs. 11 legunit ’a 
monarchic restauree et rajeuuie a la 
France, la paix au monde, trois trones 
Euro pee ns a sa dynastic, sa verte vieil- 
lesse, dont il avait economise les forces 
par la chastete tie son age mnr, dtait le 
trioniphe anticipe de la sagesse sur les 
difficulties de la vie et sur sa rnobilia du 
destin ; scs ennemis se dcclumient vaia- 
cus, les partis ajournaient leurs espe- 
rauces au jour de sa mort; la reflexion 
s’abimait daub la contemplation d’une 
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telle sagesse et d’une si constante for¬ 
tune. 

Mere then are the representatives 
of the three parties placed before us 
— France has to decide between 
'them. We have already said, but it 
cannot be too frequently repeated, 
that the 1 >uke of Bordeaux best 
realizes the qualities which are essen¬ 
tia) for the requirements of the 
country. No man has been more 
misrepresented, and it is quite right 
that justice should be done him now. 
lie has been spoken of, written of, 
as an absolutist; as full of projects 
for the restoration of ecclesiastical as 
well as temporal despotism ; as anx¬ 
ious to tyrannize over the consciences 
as well as the bodies of men. The 
truth is, that there is no man in 
Kurope more truly constitutional 
than he, none more free from re¬ 
ligious bigotry; in fact, if he pos¬ 
sess an error, he is too liberal in 
his notions. We are happy again 
to call upon the unbiassed testimony 
of M. Charles Didier, who says:— 

II n'est pas douteux que son aVeul 
Charles X. et que Louis XVIII. lui- 
nieme ne fussent cnormement scandal¬ 
ises de ses doctrines et qu'il ne fut a 
leurs yeux un heretique politique, un 
Lafayette royal. 

And then, continues the Repub¬ 
lican :— 

C’est un honnete horn me dans toute 
la force du mot; car, dit il, si je rentre 
jamais en France, ce ne sera que pour y 
faire de la conciliation, et je crois que 
moi seul eu peux faire. 

Je crois pouvoir prendre sur moi pour 
affirrner que les paroles da prince etuient 
sinceres ; le ton penetre dont il les pro- 
nonca, i ouverture de sa physiouomie 
pendant qu’il pari ait, ne laissaient aucun 
doute a cet egard, et emportaient la con¬ 
viction, tout en lui decele une grande 
droiture de coeur et d'esprit, un vif sen¬ 
timent du devoir et de la justice uni a 
Famour du bien ; il me parut, comme M. 
de L6vis, au courant de nos affaires, 
qunique extremement reserve sur les 
homines, soit discretion, soit prudence, 
i! ne formula de jugement sur aucun, et 
demeura quant aux choscs courantes sur 
le terrain des generality's, tellement qu\\ 
cel egard, aucune de ses paroles, aucune 
ir.ome de ses opinions ne m’est rcstee 
dans la m&moire; la profession de foi 
par laquelle il avait ouvert Fentretien est 
gravee au contraire mot a mot. Il est 
vrai qu'elle etait le iioeud, et comme le 
pivot du discours, c’£tait pour moi le 
principal, le reste n’etait qu’accessoire. 


This is pretty strong from a man 
who went to Frohsdorf with every 
prejudice excited against the exiled 
i>riuce, whose whole life has been 
devoted to the injury of the lloyalist 
cause, and who boasted before he 
went to Frohsdorf, that nothing 
could ever estrange him from Re¬ 
publican sentiments. If France could 
be at this moment fairly polled, we 
cannot for a moment doubt but that 
the Duke of Bordeaux would have 
an immense majority. The proof 
how greatly the nation sympathizes 
with him, is the reception given to 
two pamphlets within the last twelve¬ 
months : the one from which we have 
been extracting somewhat largely; 
the other, Diett le vent , by M. le 
Viconte d'Arlincourt; neither of 
them possessing any great degree of 
literary merit, but famous from the 
strong legitimate tendencies by which 
they are characterized. We do not 
venture to state how many thousand 
copies of both these works have been 
sold, but it is something quite im¬ 
mense, and the sale still continues 
with undiminished vigour: and M. 
Didier has done more towards im¬ 
mortalizing his name by this small 
brochure , than by the countless pub¬ 
lications by which he endeavoured 
to destroy the rights of those whom 
he is now the first to honour. 

But, unfortunately, the question 
will not be decided in a calm, grave, 
or impartial manner; it is a case in 
which the race really will be to the 
swift, and the battle to the strong : 
when a nation is in the pangs of in¬ 
decision, he who comes forward and 
proclaims himself great, will have 
an immense advantage. If the Duke 
of Bordeaux were prepared to ride 
into Baris at the head of the gentle¬ 
men of France, exclaiming in the 
glorious language of Macaulay,— 

Now by the lips of those ye love, fur 
gentlemen of France, 

Charge for your golden lilies, and on 
them with the lance, 

his success would be almost certain. 
Or, on the other hand, if the Prince 
President, at the first review suc¬ 
ceeding his installation, had acted 
with the ambition of his uncle, he 
might within twenty-four hours 
have been installed in the Tuileries, 
and proclaimed emperor throughout 
France. Equally is it true, that if 
Louis Philippe had evinced the least 
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courage, and shewn himself at the 
heail of his troops every inch a king, 
the 24 th of February would have 
passed off as a mere demonstration, 
—useful in its results, for it would 
have taught the king and his mi¬ 
nister the danger which they were 
incurring, and the people those stem 
lessons of authority which they are 
so apt to overlook. On all sides, 
therefore—on the part of the Due 
de Bordeaux, on that of Louis Na¬ 
poleon, on that of Louis Philippe— 
there has been wanting that bold, 
ambitious conduct, which wins the 
admiration, although it may be in¬ 
jurious to the prosperity of a great 
nation. 

Are we to believe, then, that 
ambition is quite dead ? That 
whereas all previous history testi¬ 
fies to the fact, that even lor a 
few short hours of sovereignty men 
have been found willing to sacrifice 
their lives, and still more, to sacrifice 
their honour and their iiture con¬ 
sideration ; men now standing at the 
foot of the throne do not care to 
press forward to occupy it, and 
even restrain the impetuosity of 
those who would urge them to do so ? 
Can we trust this appearance of self- 
denial ? Are we prepared to credit 
all that we hear about men preferring 
the peaceful enjoyments of private 
life to the never-ceasing distractions 
which must invade a sovereign ? 
We know that such is but rarely the 
state of the human mind; that before 
ambition hurls men from the skies, 
it first induces them to soar. We 
believe that most men would ex¬ 
claim with Montrose,— 

If ’tis decreed that i must die, 

Palling is better than retiring ; 

And in the glory of aspiring 

’Tis brave to tumble from the sky. 

There may, however, be peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances in the case of each of 
these princes which render this gene¬ 
ral rule inapplicable. 

The Due de Bordeaux occupies at 
this moment a position which must 
be in some respects far more agree¬ 
able to him than if he were to¬ 
morrow proclaimed king: he is divino 
jure king of ranee; ke is the de¬ 
scendant of a hundred kings, to quote 
the eloquent language of M. de 
Chateaubriand:— 

Quelque soit le conseil de Dieu (he 
says), il resteraau candid at de tna t entire 


et pieuse fid elite une majeste det agrs 
que les hommes ne peuvent ravir ; nfr 
ans nones a sa jeune tete le paresuafc 
toujours d’une pompe au * dessus de 
ceUe de tous les monarqaes. Si daas le 
condition privee il porte bien le diadese 
de jours, de souvenirs, et de gloire, -i sa 
main souleve sans effort ce sceptre da 
temps qui lui out llguc ses aieux, quel 
empire pouvra-t-il regretter ; dans la 
transformation sociale qui s’opere, )e 
Due de Bordeaux ne serait pent-etre rren 
sur le trOne—hors du trone le trentirw 
descendant de Hugues Caput; l’heritiere 
de Philippe Auguste, de Saint Louis, de 
Charles V., de Louis XI1., de Fr&n(oisl. v 
de Henri IV., dc Louis XIV., et dr 
Louis XVI ; est le roi des siecles, le 
passe couronne vivant au milieu dr 
de I’avenir. 

To such a prince what matters the 
mere de facto sovereignty ? can it 
in any degree add to the interest 
which attaches to his person ? Exile 
though he be, are there not thou¬ 
sands of those to whom he is even 
personally unknown who believe in 
bis rights as in a great and living 
faith ? Add to this, he has now but 
slender responsibilities, and those of 
the most graceful kind — to listen 
with courteous attention to those who 
]tress around him from all sides; to 
give expression to his generous feel¬ 
ings, in reply to the prayers and 
kind wishes which are daily conveyed 
to him. He is the incarnation of 
a great idea, the sigma of a great 
belief. He has not the anguish— 
which is the dailv, nay hourly, sacri- 
fice of royalty—of denying those who 
are dear to him, for there can be no 
refusal where there is nothing in hi* 
power to grant — there can be no 
lack of grace where there is uo pre¬ 
rogative. lie is in the enjoyment of 
an ample income, not sufficiently 
large, it is true, to meet bis charitable 
wishes, but sufficient to enable bin, 
while he dispenses a graceful lio-pi- 
tality, to provide adequately for many 
of those who have sacrificed all to 
follow their master. He is married 
to a princess to whom he is devotedly 
attached, and who possesses all those 
qualities which render home dear. 
What has he, then, to gain by- 
change ?—from a comparative seclu¬ 
sion, to a vast palace; from a peaceful 
home to a tottering tl i rone. Surely in 
him to seek for this exchange would 
be egregious folly. Neither can it 
be said in his case that ambition is a 
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passion which overleaps all reason, 
for the Due de Bordeaux's education 
has been too painfully calculated to 
give him habits of self-command; 
with such lessons of the vanity of 
all human wishes as he must find 
in the records of his own house, 
he is not likely to reject its sad ex¬ 
perience. Our firm belief is, that as 
far as the Due de Bordeaux's indi¬ 
vidual wishes go, he would desire 
never to exchange his ]> reset it state ; 
we do not doubt, at t ie same time, 
that i: the voice of the nation were 
to call for him, he would be found 
as willing as he is ready to f ulfil his 
great obligations, and manfully re¬ 
sign all that comfort and repose 
which has now become habitual to 
him. 

Perhaps a greater degree of uncer¬ 
tainty attaches to the views of the 
President in the minds of those who 
are not personally acquainted with 
him. Men are predisposed to enter¬ 
tain the belief that at some time or 
another he meditates a coup d'etat. 
The prince has, however, on several 
recent public occasions, as we have 
already stated, emphatically denied 
the existence of any such intentions 
on the part of the Government; but, 
notwithstanding all these denials, a 
vague, uncomfortable feeling, like 
the voices of a dream, exists, and 
people cannot entirely lay aside 
their apprehensions that the ambi¬ 
tion of the President is only con¬ 
cealed for a time. The history of 
the French Empire occupies so large 
a space in their own minds, its glories 
are so intimately blended with their 
own imaginations, so many vague 
and indefinite hopes are attached to 
the name of Napoleon, that the 
masses cannot believe that the ne¬ 
phew of such an uncle can fail to be 
imbued with the same ambitious no¬ 
tions. But in truth, whatever the 
views of others may be for him, 
Louis Napoleon does not sympathize 
with these feelings; the ob ject of his 
ambition w T as fulfilled when he found 
hirnse i elected by a majority of five 
million voices to the presidency of 
the french Republic. He felt that 
a debt of gratitude was owing by 
France to the memory of Napoleon, 
that there was yet a sequel to the 
chapter of St. Helena; his election 
to the presidency proved that the 
French nation are not ungrateful to 


that w r ondrous man, whose glory is 
the possession, not o France only, 
but of Europe, from the dignity 
which it added to human nature. 
Louis Napoleon will fulfil his mission 
honourably — he will not be driven 
from his post by menaces or dangers, 
lie will not degrade the high olfice 
which has been entrusted to him; 
but bejond this activity of reso¬ 
lution we believe him not to possess 
any grasping or ambitious aims. 

There remains Louis Philippe; 
but it would he strange indeed it the 
old man, standing on the very brink 
of futurity, should plot to return to 
the France which had rejected him. 
It is not possible that selfishness 
could so blind a man to his real 
interests, or that the love of power 
could induce him to sacrifice that 
remnant of his reputation which 
could alone make power valuable. 

Et propter vitam, vivemli perdere causas. 

Louis Philippe's ambition from the 
first was not so much to win a crown 
as to go down to posterity as the 
profoundest statesman in Europe. 
Nothing flattered him more than the 
title which Lamartine so extrava¬ 
gantly gave him, of the Napoleon of 
Peace. One fatal day and the spell 
was spoken; one morning found 
him shorn of his strength, and, like 
Samson, all he could do was to drag 
down the nation in his fall, li to¬ 
morrow he were to return to the 
Tuileries, even were his youth to be 
renewed, he could not re-create the 
opinion formerly entertained of his 
statecraft. The painful fact stares 
him in the face that his time has 
swept by—his glory is overshadowed, 
his party are broken - spirited ; if 
tens of thousands of troops could not 
keep him on the throne, with all the 
prestige of his power and genius, 
what can he nossibly hope to accom¬ 
plish now*? To do Louis Philippe 
justice, we believe as we hope that 
he is far happier in his retirement 
than seated on a throne which he 
knew he only kept by a daily viola¬ 
tion of every sacred tie and obliga¬ 
tion. It is even improbable that he 
should for the present intrigue to 
obtain the crown for his grandson; 
he knows how unpopular regencies 
have ever been in France, and most 
wisely he would prefer to see Louis 
Napoleon's term of power extended 
to ten years, at the termination of 
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which period the Corate de Paris 
will he of age.* 

Three parties existing without any 
overt acts of ambition, each one pro¬ 
testing with the formula, 1 Not unto 
me, not unto me, but unto the nation, 
be the right,’ is it, then, possible 
that we are realizing Hesiod's gulden 
age, that self-deiiid is the universal 
virtue of the times ? Alas! if these 
three princes are free from the 
disease of overweening ambition, it 
is not so with the fourth party in 
France, that which is the most 
united, and after al! that is said, the 
most powerful—the Red Republican. 
This is a party lull of energy, of 
vast, ambitious, and extravagant pre¬ 
tensions ; a party which was in power 
sixty years since, and have left be¬ 
hind them dark records of blood and 
crime; who, nothing daunted by con¬ 
stant defeat, still work on n darkness 
and mystery to the end. Composed 
of men so bold, so untiring, so de¬ 
signing, like the other parties this 
bides its time; but, unlike the other 
parties, it is ever working in the 
dark. Its secret societies 'defy even 
the scrutinizing agencies of the 
French police; its indefatigable in¬ 
dustry outstrips the energy of de¬ 
fence, and baffles all vigilance, ft 
has leaders, but now that Ledru 
llollin and others are exiled or im¬ 
prisoned, they are wholly unknown. 
Every one feels that there is a dan¬ 
ger menacing society, but no one 
can clutch it and dare defy it. 
Every one knows that the worst dis¬ 
tricts of the French metropolis are 
peopled by men who have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by con¬ 
vulsion, and who regard human life 
as dross; who like cannibals thirst 
for blood, and love crime for the 
sake of crime itself. Will this party 
ever succeed ? We pray not, for 
its success w’ould be the tocsin of 
death to many, the prelude of hor¬ 
rors, the signal for universal prole- 
tairism; but we confess there is great 


danger, far greater than the people 
generally believe. Recause a govern¬ 
ment has lasted some ten month? 
they begin to think that it must last 
for ever, quite forgetting that Ro¬ 
bespierre and the lleign of Terror 
endured for two years, during w r hich 
the march of government was car¬ 
ried on with the same regularity &< 
it is at present. A people when it 
has once shaken off the ties of alle¬ 


giance can no longer be relied on ; oo 
one can then say w'hat shall be or 
what shall not be—all is vague, 
fearful, and indefinite. It is possi¬ 
ble, nay, it is probable, that before 
France is restored to peace and con¬ 
fidence she has still a period of pro¬ 
bation to go through, and then at 
last, when the nation has seen the 
folly of its overwrought expecta¬ 
tions, when men behold the misery 
which revo ution engenders, they 
may then turn to that country where 
the exile, the last of his race, is to be 
found; the possibility, nay proba¬ 
bility, of which result is foreseen by 
men of all persuasions, and called 
forth the following remark from 
Charles Didier, in his first conversa¬ 
tion with the Due de I Sordeaux :— 


1 Monseigneur,’ lui dis-je, * [ ignore, et 
Dieu seul peut savoir, quelles destinies 
vous sont reservees dans I'avenir, mars si 
vous avez une chance de r^gner quel que 
jour en France, ce que pour mon compte, 
je ne desire pas, ce chance la voici que 
par impossible la France, epuisee par sea 
experiences, a bout de ses res sources, ue 
irouve pas dans le pouvoir electif la sta¬ 
bility qu’ellr poursuit, que le decou- 
ragement, les mecomptes, retonnerit ja¬ 
mais ses pen sees vers le principe liere- 
ditaire, comme base plus fixe de 1’autorite, 
vous representez ce principe et dans ce 
cas e’est la France elle-meme qui vien- 
drait vous chert*her ; jusque-la je ne vois 
pour vous qu’une chose a faire : attendre 
les evenemens. ’ 


Such w r as the counsel of Clarendon 
to Charles the Second in exile, and 
the Restoration followed. 


* As an evidence of this we give an extract from a conversation which Louis 
Philippe is reported to have held a short time since with a gentleman at Claremont. 
* The truth is,’ sa I the ex-king, * I ascended the throne with repugnance, with a kind of 
mt presentiment of the future, and it was only the entreaties and prayers of all those in 

whom 1 relied, who persuaded me that I was the only man who could save my 
country from the horrors of anarchy, that caused me to yield/ We do not admit 

;ut mt jjti.ir this as proof of his former disinterestedness, but it sounds like an explanation of his 
rit ini Jicri present inertion. 
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HOME AFFAIRS. 


II: THE COURT. 

: M r I i E Court has abandoned, for this 

I year, its 1 lighland home, and the 
li old halls of lordly Windsor are again 
honoured by the presence of their 
t Royal Mistress. But the Queen 
c Dowager, we regret to say, lies, while 
>;• we write, in a state which excludes 
all hope of her recovery. The . 
r loss of that most amiable lady 
will be felt as a grievous calamity 
in al circles, and especially in those 
which are either the objects or the 
dispensers of a well-ordered charity. 
Never was large income more wor- 
fg thily dispensed than hers; never was 
pension less grudged by the nation 
which paid it. Go from us when she 
may, she will carry with her the 
veneration and affectionate regrets 
of a whole people. 


. STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 

V The harvest may now be said to 
he over; and the yield proves in 
P many places far short of expectation. 
■ 0 ' Everywhere the growth of straw 
has been most luxuriant; but the 
; ears of wheat prove to be less 
full, as the grains are, generally 
2 speaking, decidedly smaller than in 
ordinary seasons. As may be ex¬ 
pected, the farmers are by no means 
in high spirits, nor have they any 
cause to be. J'heir only chance this 
■ year lay in the superabundance and 
0 general excellence of their crops; 
ai: 1 now that the event has failed 
to realize these hopes, their prospects 
are gloomy enough. We do not re- 
P hi ember ever to have seen in the 
ToniIon and provincial newspapers 
so many advertisements of farms to 
r let, and of stock and farming imple¬ 
ments to be sold, i t is to no purpose, 
| that the owners of the soil offer 

large abatements of rent. They are 
met by the straightforward answer, 


that rents are, in comparatively lew 
instances, more exorbitant than they 
ought to be; and that could the 
tenantry see their way in other di¬ 
rections they would not be deterred 
from entering upon the occupation 
of the land by a consideration ot two 
or three shillings per acre, more or 
less, in the shape of rent. But the 
grain and stock markets are so 
Hooded with foreign commodities, 
that the English agriculturist can 
find no profitable mart for his pro¬ 
duce. Hence every man possessed 
of capital holds aloof, feeling that 
it is better to live upon such interest 
as his money, when funded, will 
letch, than to embark it in a busi¬ 
ness which can no longer be carried 
on to advantage. 

Meanwhile we are sorry to see that 
the names of persons at one time re¬ 
garded as among the most respect¬ 
able, if not the most wealthy, in the 
cotton-spinning and weaving trades, 
are beginning to appear in the Ga¬ 
zette. 

There is strife, also, between the 
manufacturers and their operatives, 
the former making a move to reduce 
the men’s wages, while the latter de¬ 
mand an increase, and enter into 
combinations for the purpose oi 
pressing it on. This has occurred 
to an alarming extent in various 
places, though for obvious reasons 
the local newspapers take little or 
no notice of it; and there is too 
much reason to fear that as the sea¬ 
son advances the example wil 1 spread. 
As a necessary consequence upon all 
this—upon the passing of land out of 
cultivation, and the growing estrange¬ 
ment between employer and work¬ 
man — the poor-rates have begun to 
rise in the agricultural districts, and 
the union houses are filling fast. 
Fortunately the violence of the pes- 
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tilcnce, which not long since threat¬ 
ened to decimate the land, hast sub¬ 
sided. he cholera returns present 
a very di tie rent figure now from that 
which they did last month : and xom 
other diseases the nation is wonder¬ 
fully free. Still the prospects for the 
ensuing winter are not good; and 
the shadows which they cast over 
men's minds are apparent every¬ 
where. 

It is difficult to account, under 
such circumstances, for the impnm 
ment in the revenue, which offi¬ 
cial documents set forth. To be 
sure, the amount ot duties levied on 
the exports and imports of a country 
are by no means an unerring crite¬ 
rion of the social condition of the 
people. Manufacturers, having ex¬ 
tensive machinery on their hands, 
and, it may be, large surplus stocks, 
may sell at a loss, or without profit, 
rather than come to a dead lock. 
And if they export, they will pro¬ 
bably import something in exchange, 
for nations are not much given to 
disburse the precious metals when 
they have raw material, or wares of 
any sort, to barter. And so there 
may be great bustle at the out ports, 
with flourishing returns from the 
functionaries employed to keep the 
accounts there, while in the interior 
there is embarrassment, lack of em¬ 
ployment, and a steady decrease of 
wages. We offer no opinion as to the 
accordance of this sketch with the 
state of England at the present mo¬ 
ment. But the fact is unhappily 
beyond dispute, that our agricul¬ 
turists are universally in a state of 
depression, our manufacturers by no 
means at their ease, while the broad 
sheet ot‘ the national ledger exhibits 
such an array of figures as would 
appear to be incompatible with any 
other condition than that of exten¬ 
sive national prosperity. 

It is clear that neither the Protec¬ 
tionists nor the supporters of the 
administration are unaware of these 
matters. While the latter, through 
the public press, strive to make light 
of the people’s sufferings, and to ac¬ 
count for matters which will not bear 
glossing over by a reference to the 
political state of the world; the for¬ 
mer, with Mr. Disraeli at their head, 
have begun a course of agitation which 
bodes no good to the stability of Whig 
rule, even should the ' eel party 


throw their whole weight into the 
ministerial scale. The speech of the 
member for Bucks at the agricul¬ 
tural gathering near Chelmsford hot 
month, has not, like his Aylesbury 
oration, perplexed bis friends and 
cheered his enemies. lie sets himself 
clear from what he affirms to have 
been the misrepresentations of the 
reporters, and now stands forth as 
the uncompromising advocate of a 
system of duties on all articles ex¬ 
ported from abroad, and the esta¬ 
blishment, out of the proceeds, of a 
sinking fund. The Times has endea¬ 
voured to laugh the scheme down, 
and talks of letting posterity bear its 
share of burthens contracted for na¬ 
tional purposes. But The Times dues 
not, in this instance, carry the con¬ 
victions of the people of England 
along with it. Mr. Disraeli may ex- 
. press himself too generally when he 
demands that duties should be levied 
on all articles imported from abroad. 
Let bim modify his terms, and insist 
upon taxing all manufactured arti¬ 
cles, all articles especially which we 
can ourselves produce, whether the 
great bosom of the earth be the cru- 
cib e from which we draw them, or 
mills or manual skill mould them 
into shape, aud his meaning will 
be more e'ear. And to this, no 
doubt, he will come. But h:s idea 
of a sinking - fund is simply the 
application to public affairs of a 
principle on which every iioucst man 
desires to regulate his private affairs. 
If individuals endeavour to save 
out of an income to pay a just debt, 
why should not the nation do the 
same? And why should Mr. Dis¬ 
raeli be derided for proposing to do 
that well which Mr. Pitt clici ill, 
and for proposing which that great 
minister was greeted at the moment 
with the applause of the nation ? Had 
Mr. Pitt's sinking-fund been better 
worked, had it been the duty of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to pay 
off, every year — say live millions — 
instead of entrusting the management . 
of the accumulations to a staff of paid 
commissioners and their clerks; and 
had the system been persevered in, 
—fresh wars aud war expenses not¬ 
withstanding — the national debt 
would have been at this (lav a much 
less serious afiair than it is. And 
if the plan be again warmly taken 
up, the people will derive an imtne- 
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diate benefit to the extent of the in¬ 
terest of the five mil lions annually, 
while at the end of twenty years 
there will be just one hundred mil¬ 
lions less of principal on which in¬ 
terest will require to be paid. 

Mr. Disraeli’s may be a startling, 
but it is by no means an unstatesman- 
like proposition. It undertakes to 
deal with the future as well as with 
the present. It is no make-shift, no 
device whereby this year, and per¬ 
haps the next, may be tided over. 
We shall see, when parliament meets, 
how the party is disposed to deal 
with it; and, long before the meet¬ 
ing of parliament, how far it obtains 
favour in the sight of the people. 


IRELAND. 

Some years ago, when Sir Robert 
Peel was in office, we ventured to re¬ 
commend, that the vain endeavour to 
govern Ireland in the spirit of the 
.British constitution should he aban¬ 
doned ; and the stern, though salu¬ 
tary discipline of military law, be 
brought to bear upon that unhappy 
country, or a space of, perhaps, fif¬ 
teen or twenty years. We were 
furiously assailed on all hands for 
presuming to broach such an opinion. 
Then the cry about liberality was 
heard from the Ministerial as from 
the Whig press; and a batch of 
colleges wherein the sons of Irish agi¬ 
tators might learn, on mathematical 
principles, how to sit still, was pro¬ 
posed and accepted as a panacea lor 
ali the social evils of Ireland. The 
colleges were built and opened ; and 
1 -eland, after going through a re¬ 
bel lion-crisis, has fallen into a worse 
state of chronic misrule than any 
under which she has laboured during 
the last three centuries. What have 
Lord Clarendon's vigour, and discre¬ 
tion, and popularity done for her, 
after all ? He has transported Smith 
O'Brien, and dismissed Lord Roden 
from the commission of the peace ; 
but he has not created in the minds 
of either Orangemen or Papists the 
slightest respect for law, or the 
smallest wish to live at peace with 
one another. It is not now a repeal 
of the Union which the masses de¬ 
mand. They were cured of that 
folly before Daniel O'Connell died ; 
and his son John need not expect to 
bring them again under its influence. 
But in its room has arisen the fiercest 


and most determined dishonesty. No 
man conceives that he is morally 
bound to fulfil his engagements. 
Tenants refuse either to pay the 
rents or to give up the lands; and 
landlords, being deprived of their 
incomes, are forced to exist upon 
credit, or to starve. Moreover, this 
thing is not done in a corner. The 
Arms-act having expired, every 
farmer and peasant appears with a 
gun over his shoulder; and stock is 
driven and grass crops carried off 
with the strong hand, if not in the 
open day. It is clear, too, that a 
system of effective organisation is 
established; and that the social re¬ 
bels have made up their minds to 
fight it out with the police, as often 
as their proceedings may be inter¬ 
fered with. The following account 
oi a skirmish in King's County, 
which we extract from The Times of 
the 18th of October, needs no com¬ 
ment. ;— 

. t 

Last night, about eleven o'clock, Con¬ 
stable Hall, of the Killoughy joint sta¬ 
tion, King's County, received private 
information that a party of men had 
passed the crossroads in the direction of 
Clonaslee. In a short time after, bis 
attention was attracted by the passing of 
a number of cars on the same road, fol¬ 
lowed by between fifteen and twenty 
men, who appeared to be armed. This 
display induced him to send to Mount- 
bolus station for assistance ; and he was 
accordingly strengthened by a reinforce¬ 
ment of a constable and five policemen. 
Between the hours of two and three 
o’clock this morning, the tramp of an ap¬ 
proaching party, accompanied by horses 
anti cars, was heard ; this induced Con¬ 
stable Hall to range his small force, 
leaving six on one side of the barrack, 
and keeping his own four men in front 
with himself. The advancing body was 
now nearly on a line with the barrack, 
driving iri front about fifteen head of 
cattle, when the constable called out to 
the leaders to halt. Upon this, the man 
that seemed to direct the movements of 
the party, who was John Keyes, of Ca- 
parogan, near Clonaslee, stepped for¬ 
ward and said,—‘ Constable Hall, don’t 
you know me ? Why am I to be stop¬ 
ped \ 1 am but removing my crops and 

cattle, which are not under seizure.’ 
The constable, in reply, stated that the 
transaction seemed very suspicious, and 
said he was determined, at least, to take 
down the names of the persons impli¬ 
cated in the movement before he would 
let them pass. Key es again ex postulated ; 
but the constable evinced a stern deter- 
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mi nation to carry out his purpose, when 
the former exclaimed, * Armed men to 
the front !' I’here was an answering 
motion, which was immediately succeeded 
by a volley of firearms, causing the death 
of Sub-constable Patrick Mortimer, in¬ 
flicting mortal, wounds on two others ot 
the party, seriously injuring Constable 
Balfour, of Mountbolus, on the rii;ht hip, 
also perforating his pouch-box with 
several slugs, and depriving Constable 
Hall of three Angers of his left hand. 
Four shots were immediately returned 
by the police, and it is supposed with 
deadly effect. One of them was dis¬ 
charged by Sub-constable Mortimer, 
after receiving his death wound ; two by 
Sub - constable Gleeson, though he had 
his thigh broken in two places. After 
the exchange of shots, the assailing party 
passed off with great rapidity from the 
scene of bloodshed. 

!t is evident from this, that the 
war against rents has become not 
only general, but systematized. The 
leader in the Killoughy case makes 
no attempt to conceal or disguise 
himself. < )n the contrary, he steps 
forward, expostulates with the con¬ 
stable, and seeing the latter deter¬ 
mined to do his duty, gives the word 
to his own people, — 1 Armed men to 
the front ! * The armed men ad¬ 
vance, fire a well-directed vodev, 
put the police force to the rout, and 
enable the convoy to move on. If 
this be not civil war, and successful 
civil war too, we know nut wbat the 
word means. 

Lord Clarendon proclaimed cer¬ 
tain counties when Smith O’Brien's 
foolish attempt seemed to have ma¬ 
tured itself. The sooner he pro¬ 
claims all Ireland the better; or 
John Keyes is evidently a far 
more formidable leader than Smith 
O'Brien, and his followers seem to 
trust him. Had there been half the 
courage and coolness in front of 
Widow M* Cor mack's house that 
John i\ eyes and his men displayed, 
we should have had a different tale 
to tell this day from that which ren¬ 
ders an Irish rebellion a word of 
reproach and derision throughout 
Europe. 

Meanwhile the Irish Government, 
which lacks the power or the will to 
put down Itibbonism in the southern 
part, has come to an open rupture 
with the Protestants of the north. 
Lord Koden’s dismissal from the 
commission of the peace will never 
be forgiven to the Whigs; and if 


the example which Mr. DarJey Hall 
has set be largely followed, they 
may And themselves seriously incon¬ 
venienced. In one word, the Whig 
Irish policy proves to be a failure, 
as all policy must be which fails to 
strike at the root of the evil. And 
this, we repeat, can be done only by 
putting Ireland under military law, 
and keeping it so till habits of obe¬ 
dience begin, at least, to be formed 
in the minds of the people. 

Nor is our unhappy sister-isle 
suffering from these evils alone. The 
rot in the potato crop has largely 
shewn itself ; and the yield of com 
is even more defective than in Enjr- 
land. And to crown all, the effect 
of foreign competition upon the Irish 
stock-grower is ruinous. We our¬ 
selves saw, not long ago, capital 
beasts sold at one of the great fairs 
in the county of Limerick, for five, 
and even for three pounds fifteen 
shillings. We know that in the 
Glasgow market Irish cattle scarcely 
fetch as much as to pay the ex¬ 
penses of transport. Unless we be 
misinformed, there will be a uni¬ 
versal denunciation ere long of free- 
trade policy, both from the North 
and from the South. 


INDIA. 

i’he aspect ot affairs in India de¬ 
notes a long continuance of peace, 
i’he Punjaub is settling into order, 
and Gholab Singh is quiet. An occa¬ 
sional marauding incursion of Belo- 
chees can hardly be said to interfere 
with this state o; things, and even 
to these an effectual stop will soon 
be put. At this happy moment the 
Directors have sent out their final 
decision respecting the purposed rail¬ 
way across the Peninsula; and the 
terms which they offer arc such as 
cannot, we trust, fail to bring abund¬ 
ant capital into the share-market. 
There is no calculating the amount 
of good which such an eriterprize, 
well carried through, must produce; 
at first, indeed, we may look for 
that hesitation in the adoption of a 
novel principle which is manifested 
on all occasions by the natives: but 
slight as is their value for time, it 
would be contraiy to human nature 
if the more wealthy and enterprizing 
of them failed, by and bye, to per¬ 
ceive and appreciate the advantages 
which railway communication be- 
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tween distant points afford. And 
with respect to the military defences 
of the country, these will be in¬ 
creased tenfold by the measure. Let 
us only get lines of railway from 
the capitals to the northern frontier, 
and come Persians, come Russians, 
our empire will be safe. We trust 
that nothing will occur to stay, or 
even to postpone, this most import¬ 
ant enterprize. 

From the side of China there is a 
total dearth of news. The gates of 
Canton have not been opened. But 
as yet the British Government wisely 
abstains from pressing this point; 
and the peace of the two countries 
is unbroken. We are sorry to be 
obliged to add, that the hostile feel¬ 
ings of the Chinese people towards 
our countrymen >ccome daily more 
conspicuous. 


THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

The Colonial Office has given way 
in the disputed question of convict 
colonization, and the settlers are for 
the present conciliated. But a bad 
precedent has been established. No¬ 
thing can tend so much to alienate the 
affections of a colony from the mo¬ 
ther-country as the remembrance of 
a wrong, real or imaginary, attempted 
by the latter, and by the former 
successfully resisted. Meanwhile, 
however, the work of amelioration 
goes on. The bishop is indefatigable 
in his attempts to Christianize the 
colony, and new churches are rising 
under his care in various quarters. 
One rumour, however, prevails re¬ 
specting his clergy, which we are 
slow to believe. They are described 
as trying to merge the character of 
clergymen of the Church of England 
into that of Catholic (not Romish) 
priests. They affect a priestly garb, 
the cassock, as their ordinary dress, 
and hold themselves much aloof 
from friendly intercourse with their 
lay-brethren. Knowing how apt co¬ 
lonists are to fall into error on such 
heads, we receive these rumours with 
caution. But we think it right to 
place them on record, in the convic¬ 
tion that if groundless they will be 
contradicted; if resting on ever so 
slight a foundation o truth, the 
bishop will see the necessity of put¬ 
ting a stop to such follies. All 
quackery is bad, but the puppyism 
ol priesthood is tiie worst of all. 


CANADA AND THE WEST INDIES. 

There is a lull both in Canada 
and among the Caribbean Islands. 
In the former country we had fac¬ 
tions in arms against one another not 
long ago; and Montreal became the 
scene of a sanguinary conflict. The 
supporters of the Government hav¬ 
ing called a public meeting to pass a 
vote of confidence in Lord Elgin and 
his cabinet, found themselves out¬ 
numbered by the British party; and 
a battle ensued in which some lives 
were lost, and the Ministerialists de¬ 
feated. < irder was restored by the 
troops ; and the Opposition, satisfied 
with substituting a vote of censure 
for one of approval, have since kept 
quiet. But the general appearance 
of things is gloomy in the extreme. 

In Jamaica the results of the last 
dissolution shew themselves, in in¬ 
creased majorities against the Go¬ 
vernment. The work of retrench¬ 
ment goes on, and the Council is now 
expected to pass the hill which the 
Assembly sends up. Elsewhere there 
is the same sad tale of individual 
embarrassment and public confusion. 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

Cephalonia has been the scene of 
an emente on a small scale, which 
was put down by the Lord High 
Commissioner with great spirit. 
Certain priests appear to have been 
the chief instigators of the move¬ 
ment—the atrocities attending which 
were terrible. In a small society a 
body o brigands create as much 
comparative alarm as insurrectionary 
thousands in the streets of a great 
capital; and Cephalonia has told its 
tale of villages attacked, and people 
burned in their houses. Indeed a 

J 'cnerai action took place at the 
anding o; a reinforcement from 
Corfu, in which tenor twelve rebels, 
with half-a-dozen soldiers, were 
killed and wounded. But all is 
over now. The priests have been 
taken and hanged. Several of the 
ringleaders arc shot, and Air. Ward 
has been created a Knight of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George. 

In Corfu all is at peace. And 
Malta, in spite of the reclamations of 
the Liberal press, continues under 
the government of Mr. More 
OTerrall, the repeller of [talian 
refugees and 1 *olish firebrands. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


RUSSIA. 

It is reported at the last moment, 
although the statement at present 
requires official confirmation, that 
the Czar will not persist in demand¬ 
ing the extradition of his subjects 
now residing in Turkey, provided 
no menacing interference take dace 
on the part of a great European 
power. This is supposed to refer to 
England; and as Lord Palmerston 
is not likely to volunteer a casus 
hellii we may hope that this cause of 
alarm to the peace ol Europe has 
passed away. 


AUSTRIA. 

So many extravagant tales of Aus¬ 
trian cruelty are in circulation, that 
we should discredit them altogether, 
did not the Imperial gazette contain 
announcements which shock as much 
as they surprise us. We had hoped 
that the policy of the young Em¬ 
peror would have been one of mercy. 
Undoubtedly the chiefs of the Hun¬ 
garian movement staked their lives 
on the issue. I Jut the triumph o; 
the Government is so complete that 
it can afford to be merciful. Too 
much blood has been shed already; 
the sooner a decree of amnesty comes 
out the better. At the same time 
we must not forget that the position 
of Austria is a very delicate one; 
and that we do not render it less 
so by publishing through Europe 
stories which bear upon the face of 
them marks of the grossest exagge¬ 
ration. On the contrary, it is but 
fair towards that noble empire, the 
oldest and most faithful of Eng¬ 
land's allies, that, i we cannot help 
her to heal her own wounds, we 
should at least abstain from seeking 
to tear them open. 


FRANCE. 

France is exactly in such a state 
as to render all speculation on the 
subject of her future useless, (die 
people want rest, and would support 
anv Government that should ensure 

m 

to them that greatest of all bless¬ 
ings; but the factious have uo com¬ 
mon principle to guide them, and 
hold together like banks of loose 
sand. Witness the proceedsngs in 


the Chamber of Deputies, when the 
policy of the President is rejected; 
and opinions more extreme than 
would have found favour with Charles 
X. are advocated and cheered. How 
all this is to end, we defy the most 
sagacious to prognosticate; but the 
general opinion seems to be, either 
th.at the President will Ik.* voted iuto 
his chair for life by the army—a safe 
and obvious step towards the re¬ 
storation of the Napoleon dynasty, 
or that the Due de Eordeaux wilt 
be recalled, M. Thiers largely con¬ 
tributing thereto; and that things 
will thus fall, for the third time, into 
their old channel. At all events, 
France has got enough of Republi¬ 
canism for awhile, and will seek to 
found a constitutional monarchy in 
some form or another. At the same 
time, her whole moral being is 
shaken; and the extraordinary part 
played b v the ex-lcader of the liberal 
opposition, and the countenance af¬ 
forded to him by the Legitimatisfcs, 
set ordinary calculation at defiance. 


ITALY. 

No event of importance has oc¬ 
curred in Italy during the last month. 

The Pope and his Cardinals seem 
determined to govern in their own 
way, or not to govern at all; and 
the latter may be expected after 
awhile to be the issue effected. In 
the meantime Savoy, Venice, the 
Milanese, and Naples, are settling 
down into their former state of dis¬ 
satisfied quiet. The Sardinian Go¬ 
vernment persists in adhering to its 
treaty with Austria, which the Sar¬ 
dinian parliament denounce as dis¬ 
graceful. Milan is sulky, but stiill; 
and Venice seems, on the whole, not 
ill-pleased to have exchanged the 
active tyranny of her council of 
three for the heavy, but not restless, 
rule of the barbarian. In Naples 
alone the wishes of the majority are 
with the King; but even there a 
knot o. discontented men keep the 
embers of disaffection smouldering, 
and subject the fair city to the in¬ 
convenience of constant arrests. The 
Pope is still the honoured guest of 
the King, though his apartments in 
the Vatican have been ordered to 
be got ready for him. 
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LORD CLONCURRY’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 


I T has been more than once our 
duty in the course of the last 

If 

three years to rebuke u practice be¬ 
coming, unhappily, too common in 
modern literature, whereby the vices 
and follies of historical personages 
long dead are raked out of their 
graves, and prejudices gendered 
against whole classes which could 
not at any moment be justified or 
defended except in their application 
to individuals. But it never en¬ 
tered into our minds to anticipate 
that contemporary correspondence 
would come to be so dealt with. 
We laboured under the impression— 
a mistaken one, as the event proves 
—that private feeling and public 
convenience alike forbade the sacri¬ 
lege. We fancied that letters writ¬ 
ten and words spoken in the con¬ 
fidence of familiar or official inter¬ 
course were sacred ; that noblemen 
and gentlemen, who had been par¬ 
ties to political negotiations, felt 
themselves constrained to keep their 
own counsel ; that it was a point of 
honour with them to suffer wrong 
rather than expose the weaknesses 
of their colleagues to the world ; 
that they were morally bound, un¬ 
less questioned in a court of law or 
in either House of Parliament, to 
be silent. In so thinking it now 
appears that we laboured under the 
weight of a worn-out prejudice. 
There is no such principle among 


men as mutual confidence. What 
Tom communicates to Harry to-day 
in the openness of his heart, Harry 
claims the right to publish to¬ 
morrow, or next week, or next year, 
should it suit bis convenience or 
jump with his humour to do so. 
We are no longer to live for society 
and for ourselves, giving and taking 
each with each the urbanities of' a 
frank and generous intercourse. 
Quite otherwise. Our individual 
conduct is to be stereotyped in its 
most minute particulars, in order 
that coining generations may rend 
both our actions and our motives, 
and learn wisdom from the study. 
So, at ieast, says Lord ('loncurry. 
And he has brought his theory into 
practice, after a fashion and to an 
extent which we do not remember 
to have seen paralleled, either in 
this country or elsewhere. AY hen 
Lord Londonderry put forth the 
correspondence of his brother, we 
thought that he Iiad gone pretty far 
in a wrong direction; for there 
are still living many persons to 
whom the publication of their own 
letters could not fail of giving pain ; 
and the great event in Lord Castle- 
reagh’s early life was of so delicate a 
nature that good taste, not to refer 
to any higher motive, would have 
doubtless restrained any other guar¬ 
dian oi his fame from dragging it 
just yet into light. But Lord Lon- 
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donderry’s proceeding is an act of 
prudence and propriety when com¬ 
pared with this of his noble coun¬ 
tryman. We really never read such 
a book as Lord Cloncurry has manu¬ 
factured out of the personal recol¬ 
lections of his own life and times. 
It is not only the most audacious, 
but it is the most unjustifiable act 
in a long life of unjustifiable pro¬ 
ceedings. What the Whigs are say¬ 
ing to it we do not know; what 
Lord Anglesey, in particular, thinks 
oi his friend’s discretion and can¬ 
dour it is impossible to guess: but 
this much is certain, that Whigs, 
Repealers, and Tories too, if the 
present abstract of their sayings and 
doings be fair, as little deserve the 
political support of wise men as they 
are entitled to the personal respect 
of good men. As for the author of 
the compilation, we take it for 
granted that he has put himself out 
of the pale of society. To be sure, 
society and he cannot have much 
more to say to one another. We 
may keep a Commander-in-chief at 
the head of our army after he has 
t umed fourscore, and lay the onerous 
duties of Master-general of the * >rcl- 
nance, whatever these happen to be, 
on the shoulders of a field-marshal 
tending towards four score and ten. 
But at seventy-five, or thereabouts, 
the agitation business usually grows 
slack; and Lord Cloncurry, accord¬ 
ing to his own shewing, has capped 
threescore and fifteen. Perhaps, 
therefore, the publication of this 
volume now on our table is to be 
accepted as an advertisement of the 
sale of his lordship’s stock-in-trade. 
At all events, we shal l be very much 
surprised if it have not the effect, 
not only of putting an end to all his 
old connexions, but of preventing 
the growth of any new correspond¬ 
ence on national subjects between 
him and any person in his sound 
senses. However, our concern with 
the taste and social and political 
morality of the work is very slight. 
It is with the contents of as extra¬ 
ordinary a book as ever came under 
our own or, we venture to say, our 
readers’ observation, that we have 
to do; and to that we shall address 
ourselves. 

Notwithstanding the undoubted truth 
of Solomon’s proposition, that 1 there is 
nothing new under the sun/ it has al¬ 


ways seemed to me that any man whi> 
has lived through three-quarters of s 
century must have had knowledge forced 
upon him, which, though not new, would 
yet, if communicated in a plain tale, tact 
many a useful lesson to those who are 
girding themselves for entrance upon 
that pilgrimage, of whose perils and joys 
the wisest of the young must always form 
an inaccurate estimate. 

Such are the terms in which Lord 
Cloncurry opens his confessions,— 
such the text on which he founds his 
sermon. From the discourse itself 
we learn that the noble author wm 
born on the 15th ot August, 1773; 
that at twelve years of age he went 
to school at Prospect, Blackroek, 
an academy of which Dr. Burrowes 
was at the head ; that he was re¬ 
moved thence to Dr. Bancroft’s 
establishment at Chester; and that, 
resisting his father’s and the Bishop 
of Chester’s wish to transplant him 
to Brazenose College, Oxford, he 
became a member of the university 
of ‘his native city, where be gra¬ 
duated in 1791/ Even at this ten¬ 
der age his lordship, then the Hen. 
Valentine Lawless, had maoHsdp 
by some processor another, to drink 
deep of the waters of Liberalism. 
He attached himself in consequence 
to that section of the alumni between 
whose ‘youthful patriotism and the 
bigotry and servility of the heads of 
the society a strong antagonism ex¬ 
isted/ and chose as lis particular 
friend Mr. Edward Lawson ; for this 
among other reasons, that he was the 
son of a glazier. Of course ire do 
not think the worse of Mr. Lawson 
because his father belonged to the 
only order of citizens who thrive by 
riots and the smash of windows; 
but we make a note of the fact 
because Lord Cloncurry places it 
conspicuously on record, for the 
sake, as it appears to us, of having 
a sly wipe at those aristocratic pre¬ 
judices which in this country keep, 
for the most part, glaziers and gen¬ 
tlemen, peers and the spreaders of 
putty, in different spheres while cir¬ 
cumscribing the circle of social life. 

Having taken his degree and bid 
adieu to bis friend 3JTr. Lawson, 
Mr. Lawless proceeded in 1792 to 
Switzerland, where he resided about 
two years, mixing all the while in 
the very cream of the Whig-Radical 
society of the day. Of these he spe¬ 
cifies several,—the late Duke of 
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Sussex, for example; the late Karl 
of Carlisle, Lord < 'armarthen, Lord 
Cholmondeley, and others. As was 
to be expected, he took as they did 
lovingly to the converse of Liberals 
of all lands ; and the consequence 
was that his * residence in Switzer¬ 
land sent him home more I rish than 
ever/ Nor does he leave us in any 
doubt in regard to the meaning 
attached by himself to this expres¬ 
sion. * 1 left Ireland/ he says, 

6 with a mind freely sown with the 
seeds of love of country and nation¬ 
ality, and hatred of the oppressions 
imposed upon the Irish masses by 
tbe oligarchy into whose hands tbe 
legislative power had fallen. 7 We 
perfectly understand what is implied 
by this. His lordship was already 
a patriot, in the Irish sense of that 
term,—that is to say, he hated the 
English connexion, the English go¬ 
vernment, and the English name. 
And lie has the candour to add,— 

4 These seeds had begun to germinate 
under the culture of the ! h istorical 
Society.' Now, as it is elsewhere 
stated that the 6 antagonism which 
sprang up between the youthful 
patriotism of Trinity College and 
the bigotry and servility of the 
heads of that establishment 7 ori¬ 
ginated in the suppression of this 
same i Historical Society/ it really 
does appear to us that ‘ the bigotry 
and servility ’ were by no means 
to b]ame in that quarrel. In fact, 
they seem to have had the best of 
the argument. 

Our readers must not suppose, 
though we thus express ourselves, 
that we are either stupidly or wil¬ 
fully blind to the exceeding unfit¬ 
ness of the Irish Government at the 
close ofthe last century for the pur¬ 
poses which it professed to serve. 
Nothing can well be conceived more 
entirely or more atrociously out of 
order. It was the tyranny of the 
few over the many,—of a party, 
calling itself u religious party, over 
the great bulk of the people,—of a 
reckless, heedless, extravagant Pro¬ 
testant gentry, over a cowed yet 
revengeful Romanist population, — 
of an established clergy, more than 
lax in the performance of their du¬ 
ties, over a subdued, and in those 
days a well-bred, Romish priest¬ 
hood. Neither is it to be denied, 
that about the period of Lord Clon- 


curry’s birth, and for some years 
subsequently, English law’s inter¬ 
fered in an unwise manner with 
Irish commerce. But the latter was 
a result inevitable from the political 
position of the one country towards 
the other. The Irish had then a par¬ 
liament of their own. They w ould 
not submit to be taxed for Imperial 
purposes unless the tax were im¬ 
posed by their own houses of Lords 
and Commons. Their own houses 
of Lords and Commons not unfre¬ 
quently took a course directly op¬ 
posed to ours ; and, if managed at 
all, were managed only by bribery. 

1 tow can we wonder if England, 
then herselfonly struggling in togreat 
mercantile and manufacturing emi¬ 
nence, should have guarded against 
the competition of a people, who 
called themselves indeed subjects of 
the same Crown, but refused to bear 
any of the burdens which the main¬ 
tenance of the dignity of that Crown 
imposed upon themselves? At the 
same time his lordship gives but a 
perverted account of the matcer 
when lie omits to state, that in 1794 
or 95, w hen he returned from Switz¬ 
erland to Ireland, all these griev¬ 
ances were in process of sure but 
gradual amelioration. And though 
we may understand that he would 
have few feelings in common with 
high -flying Orangemen or Protest¬ 
ant -ascendancy Lord - lieutenants, 
still his throwing himself into the 
arms of the Broughalls, 1 >ow lings, 
&c. ofthe day, seems quite incom¬ 
patible with that pure love of coun¬ 
try by which he professes to have 
been actuated. But this is nothing 1 . 

O 

Mr. Lawless returned to Dublin 
in 1795, and took up his residence 
with his grandfather, a Roman Ca¬ 
tholic gentleman, who inhabited a 
small house in Merrion Square, and 
had but one panacea for all the ills 
that affected his country, which he 
expressed in these words,— ‘ Cur¬ 
tail the clergy. 7 His father, less 
bigoted, or less sincere, had re¬ 
nounced the Romish faith, from 
which a brief residence in France 
during the dominance of the priest¬ 
hood under Louis XV, appears to 
have weaned him. But he did not, 
therefore, pass into the ranks of the 
supporters of Protestant ascendancy. 
On the contrary, his aim seems to 
have been to steer that middle tours 
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which in certain states of parties 
renders men possessed of even se¬ 
cond-rate po\ver influential; and he 
played h its cards so well, that after 
sitting* nine years in the Irish House 
of Commons he was in 1770 created 
a baronet, and removed in 1789 as 
Lord Cloncurry to the Irish House 
of Peers. 

On the celebrated movement of 
1782 Lord Cloncurrv throws no new' 
light, tie denounces, to be sure, 
the Yelvertons, the Dalys, and 
< ’onollys oftheday, because in 1763 
they took the alarm, and refused to 
mix up questions of free trade with 
political agitation. But he enters 
into no particulars further than by 
stating that the Address of the two 
■ l ouses to the Crown, and the with¬ 
drawal by the Crown of Lord Stning- 
ibrd’s pension, 4 inflicted a fatal 
blow on the independence of I re- 
land. * As a necessary result angry 
passions were stirred. That which 
could not be effected by constitu¬ 
tional means, ardent patriots deter¬ 
mined to seek as they best might ; 
and in 1791 the Society of United 
irishmen was instituted. Of course, 
in the opinion of one who threw him¬ 
self heartily into the movement, no 
object incompatible with the great¬ 
ness or well-being of the empire was 
contemplated by this society. The 
test to be taken by its members was 
no secret. Arthur O’Connor, Tho¬ 
mas Addis Emmett, and Dr. M*Nevin 
led the way ; and Mr. Lawless on 
the first convenient opportunity 
joined them. They pledged them¬ 
selves openly £ to promote a union of 
friendship between Irishmen Of every 
religious persuasion, aud to forward 
a full, fair, and adequate repre¬ 
sentation of all the people in par¬ 
liament; 9 and their advocate asserts 
that they were guilty of no offence 
against even conventional morality, 
till ‘the society was rendered illegal 
bv a coercive statute.’ Lord Cion- 
curry, we are bound to assume, 
meant no harm ; but lias he forgot¬ 
ten that from the first the authors of 
this society were in correspondence 
with the ieuders of the French Re¬ 
volution, and that it was the dis¬ 
covery of their treasonable designs 
which led to that coercive statute, 
the passing of which rendered their 
society unlawful? Aud did they 
then abandon it ? 


[December. 

At this stasre in Lord Cloncurrv’? 
narrative his prepossessions are all 
in favour of the Protestants of the 
North. We are not surprised at h. 
The Protestants or Presbyterian^ o; 
Ulster went in their aspiration* far 
beyond the most sanguine of tL? 
Roman Catholic patriots. The lat¬ 
ter sought only the removal ot the 

o w 

more galling of the disabilities under 
which they laboured. The former, 
ardent disciples of Tom Paine, and 
admirers of the course which affairs 
were taking in Paris, demanded that 
the representative reform of which 
they were the advocates should em¬ 
brace all sections of the people ; and 
they were well known to aim at 
objects still more decisive than re¬ 
form. There is no denying that the 
Government of the day piayed the 
one against the other with some 
adroitness ; but it is equally certain 
that the triumph of the hour opened 
the door to consequences of wl h 
we still reap the bitter fruits. As 
soon as the Irish parliament of 1793 
had passed their measure of Roman 
Catholic relief, forty-shilling free¬ 
holders sprang up in all directions 
like mushrooms. They were mul¬ 
tiplied on every occasion of a con¬ 
tested election, till they overspread 
the whole land ; aud suffered, we 
lament to say, their votes to be 
bought and sold by the great pro¬ 
prietors with the most unblushing 
effrontery. To this, indeed, we owe 
the subdivision of holdings, with all 
its frightful consequences, which 
rendered Ireland, in times of com¬ 
parative prosperity, a land of serfs, 
and has since degraded it to the 
condition of a land of mendicants. 

We are not going to travel, even 
in Lord Cloncurry’s company, over 
the beaten ground of Irish plotting 
and counterplotting, nor to describe 
the gathering of that terrible cloud 
which burst over unhappy Ireland 
in 1798. His lordship took no other 
part in the arrangement of that tra¬ 
gedy than may justly be attributed 
to any one who, holding his position 
in society, corresponded fami iarlv 
with the great promoters of the in¬ 
surrectionary movement. That he 
would have gone further, had he 
remained in the country, may be 
doubted. But in 1795 he entered 
ns a student at he Middle Temple, 
an arrangement which compelled 
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him to spend a good deal of his time 
io London,—where, indeed, in the 
early winter of 1797, he took up his 
j»€rinaneiit abode. Neither his oc¬ 
casional nor his more enduring so¬ 
journ in the British capital sufficed, 
however, to keep him out of trouble. 
"YVhile living in familiar intercourse 
with the Bedford family. Sir Francis 
Burdett, Horne Tooke, &c., he was 
in close correspondence with Wogan 
Browne of Castle Browne, Pat 
Lattin, O'(Quigley, aud other pa¬ 
triots of the same stamp, which drew 
upon him the suspicious eye of the 
f Government, and at last sent him 
to prison. There is no denying 
that governments ventured half-a- 
century ago on proceedings which 
would not be tolerated now. Ne¬ 
vertheless, Lord Cloncurry seems to 
have courted the species of martyr¬ 
dom which he endured ; for he har¬ 
boured every Irish vagabond whom 
t he law had hunted out of his own 
country, and ostentatiously got up 
subscriptions in order to indemnify 
the editors of seditious newspapers 
for the ines which were inflicted 
upon them. 

His first acquaintance with the 
interior of a gaol was neither very 
intimate nor of protracted con¬ 
tinuance. On the 3d of April, 1798, 
he was arrested on suspicion of be¬ 
ing in league with O’Coigly (or 
O’Quigley), Arthur O'Connor, Mr. 
Bonham, and others, whose cor¬ 
respondence with the French agents 
at Hamburgh had long been watched: 
and, after undergoing an examina¬ 
tion before the Privy Council, was 
committed. He assures us that a 
very hostile spirit towards him ani¬ 
mated the members of the Privy 
Council. We really can discover no 
evidence of this. The Privy Coun¬ 
cil had a duty to perform, and 
performed it firmly ; but the address 
of the Duke of Portland aud Mr. 
Pitt to the young patriot is surely 
not dictated by a spirit of hostility. 

They (writes Lord Cloncurry himself, 
when describing his interview with minis¬ 
ters) assured me that they were sorry 
for what had happened ; that ray good 
nature had led me astray; but that they 
had a great regard for my father, and 
hoped we should be good friends for the 
future. 

This is not the language of men 
whom vindictive feelings actuate. 


Neither were they charged with 
harbouring such sentiments by one 
who may be received as at least a 
not very partial witness in their 
favour; for Lord Cloncurry senior, 
being yet alive, no sooner hears of 
the issue of the examination, than 
he writes on the subject to Lord 
Loughborough iu the following 
terms: — 

Dublin , 20/A June, 1798. 

My Lord,—1 request you may receive 
my most sincere thanks for the goodness 
and condescension your lordship has 
shewn to my son, as 1 have been informed 
by a friend ; and in advising my son, a 
young man who, I fear, had been led into 
great indiscretion, by the influence and 
example of persons with whom he asso¬ 
ciated, several of whom, perhaps, highly 
respectable from rank and connexion, 
but whose opinions on polit ical subjects 
are, in the present situation of the em¬ 
pire, very doubtful—4 believe 1 may say 
dangerous—and, as he well knew, ex¬ 
tremely opposite to the principles which 
1 wish him to entertain. 

i'he result of this first escapade 
was that Mr. Lawless, being for¬ 
bidden by his father to return to 
Ireland, arid for some reason or 
another not choosing to remain in 
London, made a tour of the English 
provinces on horseback, and became 
engaged at Scarborough to a young 
lady, whom, however, he was not 
fated to marry. 

So much for the first phase in a 
career, of which, let us be as chari¬ 
table as we may to the motives of 
the actor, we defy the most un¬ 
flinching of his admirers to deny that 
it was marked throughout with con¬ 
summate perverseness, and even 
lolly. The second seems to have 
been, il possible, more absurd. 

ft will, doubtless, be in the recol¬ 
lection of many of our readers, that 
1799, 1800, and 180 ’, were years o 
great and well-founded anxiety to 
the then Government. The Society 
of the Friends of the People had 
spread its branches into every town 
of note throughout the kingdom. 
Its secretaries were in regular cor¬ 
respondence with the French Di¬ 
rectory, and vast numbers of people 
being armec and organized, there 
needed but the landing of a French 
force on the coast to produce a ge¬ 
neral rising. It was impossible, 
under such circumstances, to con¬ 
duct the affairs of the country by 
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ordinary means. Vigorous measures 
were demanded, which might en¬ 
able the ministers to anticipate the 
threatened danger by arresting all 
persons who laboured under well- 
grounded suspicion ; and Parlia¬ 
ment being appealed to consented, 
after a warm debate, to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act for a limited 
season. 31 r. Lawless, though aware 
of what was going on, could not put 
so much restraint upon himself as 
to interrupt, even for a brief space, 
his intimacy with suspected persons; 
and falling again under the eye of 
the detective police, was, on the 
14th of April, arrested. As he had 
done before, so he proceeded to do 
now ; he refused to answer the ques¬ 
tions that were put to him by cer¬ 
tain police magistrates. He de¬ 
manded to be confronted with his 
accusers, forgetting, or pretending 
to forget, that under the operation 
of the Act there was no necessity to 
examine him at all ; and so, through 
pride, or prejudice, or sheer folly, 
got himself commit ted to the Tower. 
There he remained till the expiration 
of the Act, obstinately refusing: to 
exculpate himself, unless those who 
charged him with crime were 
brought face to ihee with him ; and 
there be undeniably suffered a great 
deal of inconvenience, as well as 
some treatment, such as in these 
days of excessive leniency to crimi¬ 
nals would be pronounced harsh. 
But who ought to bear the blame 
for all this ? The minister could 
not draw distinctions between sus¬ 
pected nobles and suspected artisans 
—at least it be did, be was both 
morally and politically bound to 
draw them in favour of the latter. 
31 r. Lawless had deliberately, and 
with great perverseness, made him¬ 
self one of a clique of whose guilty 
intentions there could be no doubt, 
and he paid the penalty of his folly. 

Mr. Lawless continued an inmate 
of the Tower from April 1799 to 
March 1801. During that interval 
the hand of affliction fell heavily 
upon him. fie lost his father and 
the lady to whom he had betrothed 
himself by death, and ascertained 
that a sum of 60,0001. had been left 
away from him in bis father’s will. 
We recommend such of our readers 
as may be desirous of ascertaining 
Lord Cloncurry's view of these oc¬ 


currences to read bis petition to tin 
Commons of the United Kingdom, 
as he has given it at page 140 of 
his Recollections; and we shall be 
greatly surprised if, after studying 
that document, they do n >t arrive 
at the same conclusion w ith our¬ 
selves,—namely, that he had him¬ 
self, and no human being besides, to 
thank for the visitation. 

His lordship's first proceeding, as 
soon as his prison doors were opened, 
seems to us strongly to mark the cha¬ 
racter of the man. He directed bis 
solicitor to commence an action for 
false imprisonment against the 
Duke of Portland and 31 r. Pitt, 
which was stopped, as he informs 
us, by the passing of a bill of in¬ 
demnity in their favour, in one 
night, through both houses of par¬ 
liament. He then proceeded to 
Ireland, determined to work with 
any one who should honestly seek 
the dissolution of the Legislative 
Union which had just been accom¬ 
plished. As was to be expected, he 
wrote and spoke much of his own 
wrongs ; and now gratifies himself 
and the readers of his book l*v re¬ 
printing a letter on the subject, 
which was written by Lord Holland 
in 1817. This letter is rather a 
curious document, ns coming from 
a future member of the cabinet 
which gained from O'Connell — 
alternately the ally and the reviler 
of Lord Cl on curry—the epithet of 
* Base and bloody.' Nor is its ap¬ 
plicability to the present juncture 
of affairs to he overlooked, when 
Lord Cloncurry’s friend, Lord Cla¬ 
rendon, ha> just exercised, without 
scruple, that same prerogative of 
summary dismissal from the magis¬ 
tracy, which the two Liberal lords 
seem to consider so conspicuously 
unwarrantable and oppressive. 

When Lord Cloncurry removed 
to Ireland, that he might settle and 
agitate there, the Union was com¬ 
plete. Of his ancient associates, 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Arthur 
O'Connor, Hamilton Rowan, the 
two Emmetts, 3P Niven, Bond, 
Sampson, Lawless, &e,, some had 
expiated their treason against the 
existing Government on the scaf¬ 
fold, some had fallen in fight, and 
others were in exile. The old man 
mourns with a natural and graceful 
sadness over their fates, giving to 
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each, as might be expected, the 
tribute of his praise, and dwelling 
with delight on the career of such 
as attained to eminence and distinc¬ 
tion in the service of foreign powers. 
His reminiscences of Curran and 
Grattan are less kindly, 1 Ee speaks 
of the former as falling by degrees 
into the condition of a mere place- 
hunter ; of the latter, as taking no 
higher ground than that of an adhe¬ 
rent to an English faction. His esti¬ 
mate of the characters of these two 
celebrated irishmen seems to us to 
be on the whole a just one. Perhaps, 
however, it would have been more 
generous had he somewhat tem¬ 
pered his touches, particularly when 
dealing with Grattan. For if the 
services of that patriot ended at last 
in merely advising others to i knock 
at the Union , 1 we really do not see 
that in this respect Lord Clon- 
curry's boundless love of country 
has carried him any further. 

Under all these circumstances, 
with the work of the Union accom- 
lished, without friends, and, as he 
ioiself says, damaged through long 
imprisonment in his finances, Lord 
Cloncurry did not persevere in the 
purpose which he seems to have had 
ir: view when he passed from the 
lower to Dublin. The times were 
un propitious, and he took advan¬ 
tage of the peace of Amiens to get 
rid of them arnid the excitement of 
foreign travel. He visited Paris, 
got introduced to Napoleon, then 
first consul ; made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Madame Recamier, of whom 
an account was given not long ago 
in our pages ; and proceeded by 
way of Lyons, Marseilles, and 
TouUm, to Paly. With his ad¬ 
ventures there, including his inti¬ 
macy with Cardinal York, Madame 
d Albany, and Alfieri the poet, we 
are not much concerned. The whole 
makes up a pleasant sort of chit¬ 
chat, into which the writer con¬ 
trives to infuse a tolerable portion of 
maudlin sentimentality, with a good 
deal of ultra'Liberalism. But not 
being out of the usual octogenarian 
reminiscences, it would be mere 
waste of time to analyze or deal 
w ith it largely. 

At length, in 1806, after nar¬ 
rowly escaping detention and a tem¬ 
porary settlement at Verdun, Lord 
Cloncurry returned to Ireland, lie 


seems to have suffered wrongs du¬ 
ring his absence at the hand of an 
agent to whom the Government 
too readily lent itseli ; and lie does 
not spare either party in telling the 
tale. He was refused by Lord 
Chancellor Redesdale a commission 
of the peace, and bitterly resented 
the insult. But his deepest sorrow s 
appear to have been called forth by 
the change for the worse which the 
general aspect of Dublin presented. 
An uncompromising enemy to the 
Union, he, of course, attributes to 
that event evils—if evils they really 
were—which seem to us to have 
had no necessary connexion with it. 
Edinburgh never ceased to present 
attractions to the nobility and gen¬ 
try throughout the whole of the 
seventeenth century, though Scot¬ 
land had lost, at the beginning of 
that epoch, her national parliament. 
Why, with all the machinery of 
independent law-courts, and a vice¬ 
regal establishment most ex pensively 
and luxuriously maintained, should 
Dublin have sunk—if she did sink 
in consequence of the Union—into 
the condition of a provincial town? 
But did she so sink? We doubt 
it exceedingly. Fashions change; 
and the political events that oc¬ 
curred in the interval between 1800 
and 1800 caused them to change 
with more than usual rapidity in 
Ireland. But to speak of Dublin 
as fallen, because the dozen or two 
of private carriages which used to 
creep along the Circular Toad on 
Sunday mornings are no longer to 
be seen there, is to talk nonsense. 
The only true criterion of a city’s 
rise or decadence must be sought 
for in the growth of new streets or 
the dilapidation of old ones; and 
Dublin, we make hold to say, is 
nearly twice the size now that it 
w as w hen the Act of Union received 
the royal assent. 

At the same time, we are far 
from seeking to defend the policy 
which tempted ministers to violate 
an important pledge which they 
had taken previously to the passing 
of the Act. Having given the lower 
classes of Roman Catholics the elec¬ 
tive franchise, they neither took the 
Romish priesthood into public pay 
nor opened the door of advance¬ 
ment in political life to Roman 
Catholic gentry j and the conse- 
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cjuence was, the gendering of a 
spirit of bitter hostility to the Go¬ 
vernment in these classes, of which 
we are at this day reaping the fruits* 
Nor was the Government ignorant 
of the existence of that feeling. New 
plots, new conspiracies, new attempts 
at rebellion, came to light daily, 
with this characteristic to distinguish 
them from those of ’82 and ’98, that 
Tomanists alone were concerned 
in them. In an evil hour the Go¬ 
vernment fell upon the ruinous de¬ 
vice of keeping down one religious 
body by the help of another. The 
Protestants were patted on the back ; 
Orange lodges were encouraged ; 
corps and companies of yeomanry, 
consisting entirely of Churchmen or 
Presbyterians, were raised and armed 
in every district; and the miserable 
Papists suffered many public wrongs, 
which they paid back bv innumer¬ 
able private outrages. There is no 
defending such a policy as this. But 
Lord Cloncurrv errs in speaking of 
it as the natural fruit of the Union* 
It was the consequence of a breach 
of the terms on which the measure 
was originally proposed, and with¬ 
out a belief in the inviolability of 
which it is scarcely too much to 
say that the Union never could have 
been forced on. 

While Lord Uloncurry thus lays 
to the door of the great measure 
political evils which have no neces¬ 
sary connexion with it, we are grati¬ 
fied to find him acknowledging with 
candour the improvements which 
have taken place since its occurrence, 
both in the administration of justice 
and in the efficiency of police ar¬ 
rangements throughout Ireland. It 
is true that he claims for himself no 
small share of the merit attaching 
to these changes. He first, we are 
told, introduced the practice of hear¬ 
ing causes in petty sessions—a vast 
improvement on the old custom, 
whereby magistrates acted alone, and 
in their own houses. And his corre¬ 
spondence with various functionaries 
appears to indicate, that he was not 
only not opposed to the introduction 
ola constabulary force, but that he 
threw out many useful hints in re¬ 
gard to the powers with which its 
members ought to be entrusted. But 
perhaps the most curious of his 
reminiscences at this period is oue 
wherein, for the first time, Daniel 


OVonnell comes before u*. Day 
as all the world knows, was a strenu¬ 
ous denouncer of Irish grievances in 
genera), and of Catholic disabilities 
and the diabolical Union in particu¬ 
lar. So was Lord Cloncurry. Ye*, 
perhaps, upon the established prin¬ 
ciple that two of a trade never 
agree, there was no cordiality be¬ 
tween them. The following passage 
deserves attention;— 

Among the measures of administrative 
reform to the promotion of which I gave 
my attention, with an earnestness that, 
no doubt, often made me a troublesome 
correspondent to the members of the 
government, a very important one was 
that for the establishment of an efficient 
police. Of this I never lost sight; and 
1 have lived to see the old barony con¬ 
stable, such as l have described him. 
superseded by a force as effective and 
well-conducted as was ever enrolled for 
tliu preservation of the peace of aav 
country. Even in lawless Ireland, as it 
is the English fashion to term oar coun¬ 
try, this force is highly popular, throne': 
the character its mcmlrers have esta¬ 
blished for a firm, yet humane, perform¬ 
ance of their duty; and it would now 
scarcely be believed how difficult was the 
achievement of its establishment. In¬ 
deed, a better example of the obst h-> 
that stand in the way of every improve¬ 
ment could scarcely be selected than ;> 

wt 

to be found in the history of the rise and 

iflf 

progress of the i Tsh constabulary. 1*-. 
addition to the natural enmity of the ill- 
disposed and turbulent, this body had to 
encounter the hostility of all who pro¬ 
fited by the existing system, that is to 
say, generally of the whole class of donors 
and donees under the old Protestant nil 
for the appointment of the executors o 
the law. The additional expense, too. 
thrown upon land, and the withdrawal 
from the local magistrates of control 
over the police, raised up many enemies 
against the new system, and, in the latter 
respect, perhaps not without some colour 
of justice. Just as I consider it to be 
impolitic to throw the greater portion of 
the responsibility of the local adminis¬ 
tration of justice upon stipendiary magis¬ 
trates, so do I consider it to have been 
unwise and unconstitutional to render 
the constabulary so entirely independent 
(as they are) of the control of the hknl 
magistrates: it is a practical deposition 
of the natural leaders of the country from 
their place, and a further widening of 
the breach between the classes. It is 
certain, also, that the unconstitutional 
character of the force has been enhanced 
by the recent change in the mode of 
their payment, by which the burden i> 
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entirely removed from the local and 

m * _ 

thrown upon the imperial purse. It 
Tvould be better, 1 think, il these things 
were otherwise arranged, but still the 
institution is a good and useful one; and 
this is a fact so generally acknowledged, 
that, probably, some of my readers may 
And it hard to comprehend the force of 
the reliance upon ‘ the horrors of the 
constabulary bill/ as an engine for agita¬ 
tion, exhibited in the following letter. 
There were, however, few better judges 
of the proper elements of a grievance 
than the writer : — 

Daniel O' Connell, Esq., to Lord 

Cloncurry. 

Merrion Square, Gth July, 1822. 

TUy dear lord, —I thought I could have 
the pleasure of spending to-morrow with 
vou, but I now tiud : cannot. 1 must, 
very reluctantly, deprive myself of that 
honour. I do, indeed, want very much 
to converse with you, and if the following 
Sunday be dry ' will try and find you at 
home sometime in the forenoon ot it. I 
begin to think that it would be possible 
to take a position favourable to reform 
before the next sessions commence, espe¬ 
cially if the Duke of Leinster could be 
brought into action. The country gen¬ 
tlemen are now smarting, and, between 
loss of rents, and the pressure of tithes, 
anti the horrors of the ‘ constabulary 
bill/ there. are many who would now 
come forward, that have been hitherto 
neutral or adverse. It would, at all 
events, be right to try.—Believe me to be, 
with the most sincere respect and regard, 
My dear Lord, 

our very faithful, 

Daniel O'Connell.* 

It will be seen from the date of 
the preceding letters, as well as from 
references made to events occurring 
at intervals of many years one from 
another, and some of them as it were 
yesterday, that Lord Cloncurry is 
little mindful of the order of time in 
the record which he makes of his 
past career. Hence we find him, 
after speaking of a correspondence 
with O’Connell in 18*22, going back 
to the overthrow of 1 all the Talents,’ 
and the arrival in Dublin of the 
Duke of Richmond as successor to 
the Duke of Bedford in the Lieu¬ 
tenancy. His lordship, by his own 
confession, seems to have made ad¬ 
vances only to Whigs, or to minis¬ 
ters in .whom he believed that he 
could discover Whiggish tendencies, 
lie had been baud in glove with his 


Grace of Bedford ; he did not think 
it necessary to present himself at the 
court of his Grace of Richmond. 
The latter, however, insisted on 
forming his acquaintance ; and they 
seem to have cottoned together ad¬ 
mirably. The truth is, that Lord 
Cloncurry, in spite of the extreme 
nationality of his prejudices, had, 
and still has, many estimable traits 
in bis character. He was and is a 
good landlord, a liberal improver of 
his estates, and a kind friend to the 
poor; and the late Duke of Rich¬ 
mond was too little of a bigot, either 
in religion or politics, not to forget 
the crazy Radical Reformer in the 
well-bred country gentleman. But 
the crazy Reformer could not keep 
quiet. I Ic loved to fish in troubled 
waters, and his sport was 6ucli as he 
had a right to expect. 

In the year 1818 the Duke of 
Richmond made way at the Castle 
for the Earl of Whitworth, with 
whom Lord Cloncurry, as he himself 
tells us, ‘ exchanged the usual civil¬ 
ities.’ ‘The spirit of party, however,* 
continues our chronicler, * prevailed 
at the court of this viceroy, and it 
was not long until cause of offence 
arose between us, anti l was marie to 
know that I was not yet forgiven 
for the sufferings and persecutions 
that had been indicted upon me by 
the ministry whose opinions and 
policy his excellency inherited.’ Now 
this is a somewhat vague statement. 
It stands in need of interpretation, 
and we will give it. The fact is, that 
in 1818, and for many years after that 
date, there presided over the affairs 
of the United Kingdom a cabinet, 
which, whether right or wrong in 
principle, was conscientiously op¬ 
posed to any further relaxation of 
the disabilities under which Roman 
Catholics laboured. Much, according 
to Lord Liverpool’s view of the 
matter, had already been done for 
them. The penal laws were repealed; 
the right of voting for members of 
parliament was conceded to them; 
advancement at the bar, and in the 
army and navy, was open to them : 
they were, in short, excluded only 
from situations of political trust, 
their admission to which was held to 
be incompatible with the continue • 


* Surely something is omitted here ? There ought to be more of the corre¬ 
spondence given. 
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existence of the established consti¬ 
tution in Church and State. Lord 
Liverpool, the Prince Regent, and 
AIi\ Peel, may all have been mis¬ 
taken in so dealing with the subject. 
But they had received the Consti¬ 
tution thus fenced and guarded from 
their predecessors, and they con¬ 
ceives that it was their duty to 
maintain it. And let us not forget, 
that as far as exclusion from parlia¬ 
ment was concerned, the Roman 
Catholics stood on precisely the same 
ground with all Dissenters from the 
religion of the State. It is quite clear, 
then, that entertaining the views 
which they did; that looking to the 
terms of the Coronation Oath—to 
the Act of Settlement—and, though 
last not least, to the well - known 
opinions of the great body of the 
people, the Prince Regent, Lord 
Liverpool, and Mr. Peel, did per¬ 
fectly right in shewing no political 
favour to men who persevered in 
seeking an object, the attainment of 
which would accomplish nothing 
less, according to their notions, than 
a complete breaking down of the 
constitution of the country. 

If it were necessary to discounte¬ 
nance the advocates of Catholic 
emancipation in England, the neces¬ 
sity was tenfold more cogent in the 
sister kingdom. In England people 
wrote in newspapers, and reviews, 
and magazines; and sent in, from 
whatever places they could persuade 
to get them up, petitions in favour 
of emancipation. But in Ireland 
associations were formed, funds sub¬ 
scribed, tumultuous meetings belch 
and angry passions appealed to; and 
by nobody more energetically than 
u y Lord. Cloncurry. It was unrea¬ 
sonable, i beret ore, to expect that a 
Government which staked its exist¬ 
ence on the continuance of Roman 
Catholic disabilities would willingly 
grant favours to such as he, or that 
the Prince Regent, whose personal 
feelings on the subject were known 
to be strong, could take well appli¬ 
cations made by the members of his 
cabinet in behalf of Lord Cloncurry, 
His lordship, however, did not think 
so. He had married a widow, whose 
son, on he death of his grandfather, 
became Earl of Milltown, though 
; s brothers and sisters were not 
entitled to the precedence which they 
would have claimed had their father 


lived to wear the coronet, which he 
did not. Lord Cloncurry applied to 
get these young people placed in the 
social position from which they had 
been accidentally shut out, and was 
refused. We are of opinion that the 
refusal was shabby; but it is ridi¬ 
culous to speak of it as an act of 
political persecution, more especially 
since it appears that Lord Liverpool 
was no sooner made aware of the 
true state of the case than he con¬ 
ceded the boon. The real fact seems 
to be, that Lord Cloncurry was par¬ 
ticularly busy in his vocation at tha t 
moment; that Lord Whitworth, who 
s;* w more of his vagaries than Lord 
Liverpool could do, was unwilling 
at such a juncture to lavish minis¬ 
terial favours upon him; and that 
he in consequence refused to enter¬ 
tain the proposition that had been— 
all things considered—rather coolly 
and cavalierly made to him. And 
it is further worthy of note, that un¬ 
substantial as this coveted honour 
was, it had not then been the constant 
practice to award it; but that, on the 
contrary, it never was awarded, un¬ 
less circumstances of a peculiar na¬ 
ture gave a sanction to the measure. 

The correspondence relating to 
this affair, which Lord Cloncuny 
has judged it expedient to publish, 
redounds, in our opinion, very little 
to his own credit. lie insults in the 
grossest manner Lord Whitworth, 

' ' * 1 1 b (, n! b l; ancellor A Tanners; and 
seems to have meditated a prosecu¬ 
tion at law. Such a testy member 
of the aristocracy was not"quite the 
sort of person to be indulged unne¬ 
cessarily. Nevertheless, when Earl 
Talbot, in 1818, relieved Lord Whit¬ 
worth at the Castle, his memorial 
was forwarded to Lord Sid mouth, 
and the prayer of it was granted. 

But his lordship is not satisfied to 
demonstrate, by the publication of 
his correspondence with Lords Whit- 
voii th and Manners, that the disin¬ 
clination of these noblemen to pro¬ 
mote his wishes is, after all, pretty 
well to be accounted for. He has 
raked up, out of a file of old news¬ 
papers for 1820, the details of a 
meeting called by the sheriff of the 
county of Dublin, for the purpose of 
addressing George IV., then out of 
favour with the rabble in all the 
three kingdoms because o' the deli¬ 
cate investigation into the conduct 
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of Queen Caroline, which had just 
"been accomplished. Ct seems to have 
been a turbulent, and on the side of 
the Liberals a not very creditable 
affair. An opposition was of course 
^ot up. Daniel O’Connell and Lord 
Cloncurry took the lead in it. They 
xnoved a counter-resolution, which, 
besides taking a slap at the Union, 
concluded with an assurance of ‘ in¬ 
expressible satisfaction at the ter¬ 
mination of the late proceedings in 
the House of Lords, sincerely hoping 
that proceedings so dangerous and 
unconstitutional never will be re¬ 
vived in any shape.* A row ensued. 
The sheriff, after declaring that the 
4 loyal’ address was carried, dissolved 
the meeting. Lord Cloncurry and 
liis friends refused to go. His lord- 
ship was voted into the chair; and 
at last it was found necessary to call 
in a military force and turn him and 
his people out. But his lordship, 
Mr. O’Connell, and the Patriots, had 
their say elsewhere. They adjourned 
to a public- house, voted that an 
address drawn up by Mr. Burne, 
Iv.C., was carried, and permitted the 
arch-deceiver to smuggle through a 
document of his own in the room of 
it. 


A characteristic incident occurred (says 
his lordship) at the second meeting, 
which will not occupy much time in the 
telling. Mr. Borne mislaid his counter* 
address, and when he was searching his 
pockets for it, after he hud finished his 
speec h, Mr. O'Connell, who was stand¬ 
ing near, said, ‘ Here it is ;* and put u 
paper into his hand which was moved 
and adopted, as described above, and 
duly forwarded to the king. It was, 
however, a composition of Mr. O’Con¬ 
nell's own, very much stronger than Mr. 
Burne 1 s dutiful and loyal effusion. 


And this is all that the noble lord 
thinks necessary to say, about as 
gross an insult to himself, to the 
meeting, and to the sovereign, as 
could have been offered! He speaks 
of the occurrence as a ‘ characteristic 
incident.’ Truly so it was; character¬ 
istic of the duplicity of the few and 
the gullibility of the many. And he 
yet wonders that a nobleman who 
lent himself to a party so constituted, 
should l ave been regarded with dis¬ 
favour by the Crown and its re¬ 
sponsible advisers! Iiis lordships 
wisdom is on this subject equal to 
his modesty. 


Lord Cloncurry’s account of the 
visit ol George I V. to Ireland 
awakens melancholy reflections in 
our minds. 4 A strange madness,’ he 
says, 4 seemed at that conjuncture to 
seize people of all ranks in Ireland. 
Men and women of all classes and 
opinions joined in a shout of glad¬ 
ness. There was nothing thought 
of but processions, and feasting, and 
loyalty—boiling over loyalty.* Alas, 
how long did this fee ing Hast? How 
long have we a right to expect that 
the still more 1 boiling over ’ loyalty 
exhibited towards our present gra¬ 
cious sovereign on a late occasion 
will endure ? Is not the whole 
framework of Irish society loosened 
already? Have we not Conciliation 
Hail open again ? and, ten thousand 
times worse than that, resistance to 
the payment of rents and taxes 
preached through the newspapers, 
and practised by the people ? Alas 
for poor Ireland! She suffered long 
from an ill-directed severity; she 
is suffering now from a leniency 
equally misapplied, and far more 
mischievous. When shall v : e have 
at the head of affairs a minister who 
shall be bold enough, and wise 
enough, to govern her as alone she 
can be governed ? But we are wan¬ 
dering from our proper subject. 

The last advice of George IV. to 
liis Irish subjects was, tliat they 
should lay aside their party preju¬ 
dices, destroy their party badges, 
and try to live at peace one with 
another, as a loyal people, in obedi¬ 
ence to the law. At the very next 
corporation dinner given to celebrate 
the inauguration of a new lord 
mayor, the well-known toast to 
the ‘ G lorious, pious, and immortal 
memory,’ was given from the chair. 
Wc venture to say that such a thing 
could not have happened anywhere 
except in Ireland. Possibly the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation did not 
give a thought to the consequences. 
Possibly they were of opinion that 
prescriptive usage could not be broken 
through without deliberation, and so 
permitted things to take the old 
course; but the result was a tumult. 
Lord Cloncurry turned down his 
glass, so did Lord Talbot of Mala- 
hide. Earl Talbot, the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant, drank the toast, an id was im¬ 
mediately and abruptly recalled. 
Lord Talbot, perhaps, ought not to 
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have drunk the toast; though of this 
we are not sure, because his refusal 
must have blown up the bladder into 
an affair of consequence. He would 
have done best bad he ascertained 
beforehand whether such a toast 
would be given, and refused to attend 
the dinner in the event of the Cor¬ 
poration rejecting his advice to the 
contrary. But Ins abrupt recal was 
the most unwise proceeding of the 
whole. It set Ireland in a flame, the 
fierceness of which the coming of 
Lord Wellesley, an avowed advocate 
for Catholic Emancipation, greatly 
increased; For though he lost no 
time in enunciating that he came ‘ to 
administer, not to alter the law,’ 
all nicn felt that things could not 
remain under him as they did under 
his immediate predecessors. Lord 
Wellesley was soon forced, by the 
weight of circumstances, to stand 
forth as the leader of the Roman 
Catholic against the Protestant 
party; and his leadership was sig¬ 
nalized by more than one act of folly, 
which could not have been looked 
for from him. We are not prepared 
to enumerate among these his Tithe- 
biJl, ami the discountenance cast by 
him on the Orange lodges. The 
former might be expedient, however 
unjust it was towards the clergy ; 
the latter was only a little too direct 
and too precipitate. But his conduct 
subsequently to the famous ‘bottle 
riot’ savoured of mere vindictiveness, 
and did immense harm. It exaspe¬ 
rated one party, puffed up another, 
and placed the Government under 
which he acted in a very false po¬ 
sition. Lord Cloncurry has published 
two letters from the late Lord Hol¬ 
land on these subjects, which are well 
worth reading, i'hey shew the ani¬ 
mus which swayed the party of’ which 
he was a leading member,—the true 
Whig principle, which, when Whigs 
are out, never allows them to stick 
at anything. 

We must pass over the contents of 
chap, xii., not because they are want¬ 
ing in interest, for it is quite other¬ 
wise, hut because, being of a mis¬ 
cellaneous nature, and referring to 
times and circumstances widely scat¬ 
tered, it would he difficult to inter¬ 
weave them in any shape through 
our narrative. < hie or two letters 
from Sir Robert Peel, however, from 
Sir Francis Burdett, Dr. Drennan, 


and Bishop Dovle, will well repay 
the labour of perusal. 1 robahlv no: 
one of the writers supposed, when 1% 
sat down to write, that he was writing 
for the public; but J.K>rd Cloncurry 
seems to have been of a different 
opinion, and the public will scarce 
find fault with a conclusion which 
shews them more than they might 
have otherwise seen. However, we 
cannot stop to notice these thing 
inasmuch as other and more a:trac¬ 
tive metal is before us. 

It is well known that from about 
1811 the proceedings of the Catholic 
Association became, year by year, 
more energetic in every sen>e of the 
term. Beginning with resolution 
of the mildest kind, and voting in 
small numbers respectful appeals to 
the two Houses of Parliament, that 
body came at last to adopt the lan¬ 
guage of menace; and by parading 
the physical force of Ireland, to shew 
to the Government that the claims of 
the Catholics were no longer to he 
overlooked. Lord Cloncurry, to do 
him justice, disapproved of the course 
which events were taking. He dis¬ 
liked the leadership of O'Connell; 
lie was suspicious of a cry merely 
religious; he desired to combine* with 
a demand for the removal of dis¬ 
abilities a large plan of political re¬ 
form; and held back in proportion 
as those whom he describes as po¬ 
litical agitators pressed forward. 
O’Connell’s correspondence with him 
would be very edifying, were not the 
character of the defunct impostor so 
well understood in all circles. But 
his lordship’s quotation from the table- 
talk of the present Right Honourable 
Master of the Mint deserves tran¬ 
scription. Mr. Shiel, like Mr. O’Con- 
neil, was averse to mix up the two 
questions, — Catholic Emancipation 
and the Repeal of the Union. He 
did not, however, like G’Conneil, 
solemnly asseverate that, provided 
the one were granted, the other 
ought never to be thought of more. 
Not at all. 

It (his lordship’s proposal) was als> 
declined by Mr. Shiel, who happened 
about this time to be on a visit at Lyons, 
and to whom I mentioned my views. 

4 

Vhey were in principle quite right,' he 
said, * but the Catholics could not afford 
to do what was abstractedly right; they 
were poor beggars, who must take what 
they could get, and endeavour to get what 
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they could/ And so (continues his 
lordship) the separate Catholic agitation 
went on, becoming daily more separate. 

It appears, then, that Mr. Shiel is 
not, after all, unfriendly to a repeal 
of* the Union, lie did not care to 
press it in 1827 and 1828, for then 
4 the Catholics were poor beggars ;* 
hut the notion 1 was right in prin¬ 
ciple.’ Why, then, does he continue 
a member of a government which is 
pledged never to grant this ‘right?' 
-A. re the Whigs going to throw us 
overboard on this point as the Tories 
did on the other twenty years ago? 
The consummation would not sur¬ 
prise us. 

Meanwhile the government of 
England, after the lamented death of 
Canning, had fallen to pieces in the 
hands of his party, and was taken 
up, we now know, much to the dis¬ 
comfort of George IV., by the Duke 
of Wellington. Ilis grace sent to 
Ireland, in the capacity of Lord 
Lieutenant, the Marquess ol; Angle¬ 
sey, who had just uttered in the 
House of Lords a very warlike 
speech, and was understood to be 
determined, at all hazards, to assert 
the law’s supremacy. But Lord 
Anglesey’s intentions are often more 
amiable than his actions are dis¬ 
creet. 1 le had a council to advise 
with, nominated by the Crown, and 
enjoying the confidence of the Prime 
Minister. lie soon began to in¬ 
trigue against it, and the authority 
which had p aced him where he was, 
in a manner which is, we trust, un¬ 
frequent in like circumstances. 

Lord Anglesey (says Lord ( ’loncurry) 
gave me credit for .... being sincerely 
desirous of promoting the prosperity and 
well-founded peace of Ireland ; and I was 
accordingly so far honoured by his con¬ 
fidence as to be permitted to form a sort 
of private cabinet, to which he frequently 
referred for counsel and assistance. In 
this extra-official council, of which I con¬ 
fess I was not at first a very willing 
member, were included Mr. George Vil- 
liers (now Earl of Clarendon), the late 
Right Hon. Anthony Blake, and Mr. 
"William Henry 1 -urran (now a judge in 
the Insolvent Debtors’ lourt). 

With this secret cabinet Lord 
Anglesey seems to have taken coun¬ 
sel continually. He adopted all their 
views, and assisted iu deliberations 
which had for their object the ac¬ 
complishment ol Catholic Emancipa¬ 


tion and l’arliamentary Reform. We 
’wonder if, at this moment, his lord- 
ship can be in confidential commu¬ 
nication with Mr. Hume, Mr. Cobden, 
and others, whose anxiety to suppress 
the Board of Ordnance is well-known? 
Probably not; for in the suppression 
of the Board his lordship would per¬ 
sonally suffer; whereas his sudden 
advocacy of principles which he had 
been appointed to high office for the 
purpose of discouraging, touched the 
interests of an empire without ne¬ 
cessarily affecting his own. But 
however this may be, his course of 
conduct in Ireland, not more under 
the Wellington than under the Grey 
administration, stands, we should 
think, alone in the history of politi¬ 
cal alliances. Think, too, of the figure 
which the present Lord Lieutenant 
is made to cut. He — a Whig, a Re¬ 
former, an Emancipationist, possibly a 
Repealer—allies himself with a Tory 
Lord Lieutenant, and uses his su¬ 
perior skill and ability to render a 
weak but well-meaning man a traitor 
to his party. We have heard that 
the Duke’s opinion of Lord Anglesey 
was never a very exalted om?. After 
the exhibition which his friend Lord 
Cloncurry makes of the Master- 
General of the Ordnance, we should 
think that the public in general will 
scarcely find fault with his grace's 
decision. 

The history of Ireland, from the 
passing of the ill-arranged and worse 
executed Emancipation Act, records 
little else than a succession of out¬ 
rages, agitations, and crime, /erhai >s 
the time had come for granting what 
the Romanists sought ; perhaps their 
claims ought to have been considered 
and agreed to a quarter of a century 
sooner; but the mode in which the 
boon was granted, the meaningless 
conditions attached to it, the wanton 
and unnecessary rejection of O'Con¬ 
nell when he first presented himsel 
at the bar of the House, were more 
than sufficient to deprive the measure 
of all its grace. The honest preju¬ 
dices of the English people were 
outraged, without one atom of the 
rancour of the Irish being removed. 
This is clearly shewn, as far as Ireland 
is concerned, in Lord Cloncurry’s 
memoir. His lordship is still an in¬ 
triguer after Emancipation is carried, 
and still helps successive Lord 
Lieutenants and Irish Secretaries 
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to counterwork the governments 
which employ them. Lord Stanley 
seems, however, not to have come 
under his influence at all, and is 
hated and abused in proportion. 
And now it is far from being clear to 
us that, in the face of all their de¬ 
monstrations to the contrary, the 
Whigs may not be preparing to grant 
to Ireland a separate legislature, under 
the advice and control of a nobleman 
who, for half a century and more, 
has steadily and without swerving 
kept the straight road, of which a 
severance between the two islands is 
the legitimate and only goal. 

We have so far exceeded the limits 
which we had set to ourselves when 
we began to write, that we find it 
impossible to carry further the ana¬ 
lysis of a volume which is not, how¬ 
ever, likely to be overlooked in any 
circle, however stingiugits revelations 
may be to some of them. Indeed we 
must stop exactly where the interest 
of the narrative begins to deepen; 
for when the curtain is raised from 
before events that give their cha¬ 
racter to the last twenty years, 
the exhibition of figures that crowd 
upon the stage is very curious. 
Lord Anglesey proves to be too weak 
even for the Whigs. He has an 
unguarded knack of shewing his 
correspondence; which, if we may 
judge from his constant appeals for 
advice to Lord Cloncurry, is, for the 
most part, but correspondence at 
second-hand. : le is recalled in con¬ 
sequence, and Lord Norman by comes 
in his place. Eor the good of Ire¬ 
land, he invites Lord Cloncurry and 
Mr. O’Connell to meet at his table 


and shake hands. Meanwhile the 
noble advocate for the Repeal of the 
Union is created a British peer, 
while the commoner is bribed to go 
straight with the offer of an un¬ 
limited extent of patronage ; and the 
more pungently to garnish this feart 
of reason, the correspondence of Lord 
Holland, and of other equally standi 
friends of civil and religious liberty, 
is printed in extenso. Nothing can 
be more curious to the reader, nothing 
more galling to the writers; nothing 
less creditable, however honestly 
meant, to the editor, than these dL- 
closures. We shall be curious to see 
how the Edinburgh Review is directed 
to deal with them. 

And now we must have done. 
The Whigs, if they ever fancied that 
they had succeeded in cajoling Lord 
Cloncurry, were grossly deceived. 
He holds them up, at least as keenly 
as he holds the Tories, to public 
scorn. We are far from finding fault 
with him on this account, because 
we look upon tlieir policy in general, 
and their Irish policy in particular, 
as a complete failure; hut we cannot 
say that we approve of the manner a 
which he lias been tempted to effect 
his object. He had scarcely a moral 
right to publish these reminiscences, 
at least in his own lifetime; he bad 
no right at all to print the letters 
with which they are interspersed. 
While we blame the man, however, 
let us be thankful for the treat which 
he has a forded us. His book is by 
far the most damaging thing to the 
wisdom of the Peel-Wellington Tories 
and to Whig honour which modem 
times have produced. 


THE MOUNTAIN PASS. 


S INCE the ark rested on the mountain brow, 

And saved to earth the human family, 

How many a time have, even until now, 

The mountains been salvation for the free 
When the floods came, and winds heat vehemently, 

And all the tyrant storms were raging forth ? 

Thank < lod for these strong towers upon the earth ! 
Whereto for ever the oppressed may flee. 

Look round on rocky pass and mountain dell; 

The hand that formed them formed them with am aim. 

W ' ~ T 

To serve for freedom's keep impregnable; / V 1 A 

And humble though they he — unknown to F c ame— 

Yet they are hers, and one day—who can tel^ ?— 

She may baptize them with a world-wide nam^e. R. E. 
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[The following sketch forms part of a series entitled ‘ Episodes and Appre¬ 
ciations of the French Revolution/ which were written at Paris, in the 
midst of the scenes described, and, for the most part, published at the time. 
TUis may explain the else unintelligible references to preceding incidents; 
and the admission of personages unintroduceci, as if already known to the 
reader. The enthusiastic tone of some of the aspirations expressed in the 
dialogue has, on reperusal, surprised the writer himself; exemplifying to 
him, in his own person, the effect of what may be called psychological 
contagion; or the tincture which a judgment, as yet immature, uncon¬ 
sciously imbibes from the atmosphere of thought and feeling in which it 
is plunged. Just as, at early morning, looking westward, I have seen 
the majestic portico of the Madeleine, closing the long perspective of the 
Boulevard, — its marble columns bathed in misty splendour, and inter¬ 
spaced with daybreak’s rosy light; yet, as I gazed, the colours slowly faded, 
and soon the cold grey mass stood in the pale light of the common day: 
just so have the golden phantasies of the revolutionary dawn, which broke 
on that same boulevard, melted in their turn, before the common light of 
working-day reality; leaving France and Europe once more in presence 
of these irrefragable truths, viz, that human society has its spontaneous life 
and proper growth, governed by laws as fixed and immutable as those 
which determine the life and development o individual man; — that it 
is as impossible to change the natural order of the social movement, as to 
make a boy twenty years old before he is ten;—and that, though the 
social like the individual evolution may be accelerated or retarded by 
human intervention, yet, in both cases, the power of man to modify the 
course of nature is confined within narrow limits ; limits, which it is the 
statesman’s chief difficulty to determine, and the visionary’s fundamental 
error to neglect. Such error pervades more than one of the remarks in 
this paper; remarks which, indeed, I would not now publish, without 
this prefatory disclaimer; but which, with it, may remain as a fair 
record of impressions produced by the strange scenes of the revolutionary 
drama on an earnest mind, groping, by many devious tracks, its difficult 
way towards truth.—F. O. W.] 


These are the ushers of Marcius : before him 
He carries noise, and behind him he leaves tears ; 

Death, that dark spirit, in 's nervy arm doth He ; 

Which being advanc'd, declines; and then men die. 

Coriolanus. 


I. 

T HE crash and thunder o the can¬ 
nonade had ceased. The barri¬ 
cades of J une, built with the stones 
of February, had fallen down before 
the trumpets of Cavaignac. The 
rebel haunts and fortresses lay shat¬ 
tered smouldering heaps. The fierce 
faces, blood-smeared, powder-black¬ 
ened, that lately peeped through the 
ragged loop-holes of the city-wall, or 

f lared above the breastworks of the 
lue St. Jacques, had disappeared. 
The victorious troops had counted 
their wounded, and buried their dead; 
and the survivors, smiling grimly, 
grasped each other's hands, and mu¬ 
tually recounted their hairbreadth 
’scapes, and glorious battle-feats. A 


dead calm reigned in the streets. No 
more songs of liberty ! no shouts of 
freedom now; no torch-lit fraterni¬ 
zations ; no angry fermentation of 
the populace; no eddying groups; 
no torrential processions ;,... 

Order was restored. 

Four camps, each numbering 15,000 
men at arms, watched * *aris from the 
four points of the compass. A triple 
garrison, encamped within the city, 
held with a grasp of iron its squares 
and strategic points. The soldiers' 
white tents, blue-edged, stood ranged 
in long perspective on the quays and 
boulevards. Here and there, black- 
throated, gaped the great tubes of 
bronze—War’s dreadful organ-pipes, 
resting from recent music. Rich 
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uniforms, crimson and blue, sparkled 
everywhere in the sunshine, sur¬ 
mounted with the trembling fire of 
golden epaulettes. In dingier liveries 
of ochre-red and grey, the menial 
drudges of the bayonet, war's com¬ 
mon herd, went loitering in the 
streets. The shopkeepers, standing 
in their doorways, eyed them with 
secret satisfaction ; and each, nodding 
to his neighbour, said — 

4 Order is restored.’ 

No roadside gunstalls were now to 
be seen, bristling strangely in the 
open street with muskets and bayo¬ 
nets amongst the apple-barrows. The 
bullet-moulds, gun- picks, and barrel- 
stoppers, lately hawked along the 
boulevard, had given place once more 
to cheap penknives, pocket combs, 
and pewter medals of the Republic. 
No groups of boys were to be seen 
at night, clustered in shadowy cor¬ 
ners, round charcoal fires; with puff¬ 
ing cheeks, glow-reddened; and ladles 
of molten metal, silver-bright, tre¬ 
mulous ; and bullets, thimble-mould¬ 
ed, dropped hissing into pans of 
water. The grinder’s wheel still 
whirled at the alley-end ; but it was 
no longer the bayonets' fluted prism 
that fed it with streaming sparks. 
The children, crouching in the 
kennels, no longer played pitch and 
toss wdth leaden marbles—death-toys 
pilfered from their fathers’ pockets. 
Bullets had disappeared with their 
makers; muskets with the hands 
that grasped them. Some of the 
rebels were in the dungeons and hos¬ 
pitals ; some were hiding in cellars, 
in forests, and in the labyrinthine 
catacombs; some had escaped to 
foreign parts; and some, in their 
reckless despair, had absconded to 
eternity. At the street corners, where 
their grim visages so lately scowled, 
now the submissive beggars sat again; 
uttering as usual their monotonous 
complaints, and exhibiting their ul¬ 
cerated flesh.... 

Order was restored. 

At nightfall the stern drum warned 
all street wanderers to their garrets; 
and the homeless to their holes and 
hiding-places; and in the empty 
streets nothing was to be seen but 
the sentinels’ bayonets gleaming in 
the moonlight; and, at intervals, a 
long patrol passing duskily, with 
measured tread. IIow it echoed, that 
heavy tramp, in the miduight silence! 


What a sense of security it inspired! 
The silk-draped deeped stirred in his 
dream as it passed; and murmured 
drowsily, as he turned again to slum¬ 
ber ... 

Order is restored. 

And at morning the obsequioof 
journal saluted his rising with wel¬ 
come news of the progressive * con¬ 
solidation of society—so many fresh 
denunciations and captures ; so many 
fugitives safely dungeoned ; so many 
tracked and shot down in the woods; 
so many found dead of their wounds, 
in the corn, by the reapers. Thus 
reassured and soothed the lately 
panic-stricken capitalist reappeared 
on the Bourse; buying in cautiously 
for the rise; congratulating himself 
that there was still an honest penny 
to be turned, even by rebellions and 
massacres; and echoing, with smile- 
dressed countenance, the general feli¬ 
citation, 

Order is restored. 

As to the Parisian exquisites, the 
fine ladies and the Jeunesxe doree x for 
their used nerves, long dead to rou¬ 
tine excitements, the theatre of a 
crushed rebellion was not without its 
thrilling attractions. They were to 
be seen m their carriages, a sparkling 
procession, driving round the can¬ 
nonaded quarters,—up the devastated 
Rue St. Jacques,—and round by the 
smoking ruins of the Faubourg St. 
Antoine. They noted, with horror- 
creeping hair, the patches of dried 
blood still visible, here and there, in 
the kennels — bordering each foot¬ 
path with a dotted line of red. The 
battered wrecks of houses ; the 
crutched up, tottering walls riddled 
with musket shots; the squalid fur¬ 
niture in shattered half-burnt heaps 
-—all fed with novel sensations their 
shuddering curiosity. And after their 
drive, at dinner, they retraced these 
appalling scenes; deploring, over 
their claret, the vindictive ferocity of 
the lower orders; and exclaiming, with 
lifted eyes, what a mercy it was that 

4 Order was restored !’ 

n. 

With a less complacent feeling, I 
confess, and a less trustful reliance 
on the tranquillizing virtue of the 
African Sabre, I set forth in my turn 
to view the battlefield of * Rome and 
her ratsand to trace, ruin by ruin, 
the iron foot-prints of Civil War. 
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It was a sunny morning. The 
boulevards were crowded with pro- 
menaders, enjoying their release from 
the strict confinement of the siege. 
Long lines of carriages rolled east¬ 
ward, on twinkling spokes; their 
lair occupants floating softly, silk- 
cushioned, on elastic curves; and 
their proud horses, as they tossed 
their heads, sprinkling the sunshine 
from their silvered harness. The 
shop windows blazed with light and 
colour. The silk merchants’ tinted 
tissues, purple and amber, crimson 
and emerald, deep mazarine and de¬ 
li cates t rose, lay contrasted in richIy¬ 
er um pled pyramids. Further on, the 
jewellers’ sparkling show flashed back 
the sunbeams from ten thousand 
prismatic facets. Everywhere broad 
sheets of crystal let in the greedy 
view to high-piled luxury and trea¬ 
sure ;— air-wrought muslins, rich 
brocades ; Indian perfumes, porce¬ 
lains, shawls ; frosted silver, graven 
gems, and intricately-linked estoons 
of gold. Around these splendours 
were clustered, as usual, the trinket- 
loving lorrettes, distinguished by their 
rouged cheeks and gaudy rustling 
satins. And other girls went by, 
hollow-eyed, pale; in Simp gowns, 
rusty black; offering for sale their 
purses and pincushions, their em¬ 
broidered cigar-cases, and their 
babies*-socks knitted in wool. i’o 
these, for awhile, gave all my com¬ 
passion ; resenting the harlot’s painted 
smile. But I soon recalled, once 
more, the song-vender’s bitter words, 
— 4 One daughter the rich man’s 
drudge by day ; and one , his slave by 
night' And I perceived that their 
misery sprang of the same root, 
though diversely blossomed; a com¬ 
mon suffering asking a common sym- 
!®J>athy ; a sympathy which I freely 
f gave—keeping all my resentment for 
f\ the rich. 

< The rich !.I began to scan 

!» their faces more attentively as they 
passed. How apathetic and indif¬ 
ferent the expression that sat upon 
those haughty features! IIow much 
of secret disenchantment those languid 
smiles revealed ! What a prefound 
.) disdain and distrust of all things 
v seemed to lurk i n each weary gesture! 
A How many of those dark-ringed eyes 
ft betrayed the ravages of premature 
A excess ! What secrets of organic 
\i penury shone in their wasted fire! 
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And those pale cheeks — what ex¬ 
hausted treasuries they seemed of 
early-squandered bloom!... 

I began to reflect how many a 
thoughtless woman, for a bauble to 
wear, and a painted box to ride in, 
barters away the early passion of her 
soul; discovering only when it is too 
late, of what an imposture she is the 
dupe, and how worthless the coloured 
beads for which she has sold her 
birthright of happiness. 

4 Ah! ’ thought 1, 4 when the day’s 
proud mask is laid aside, and 4 sad- 
eyed Memory ’ mourns in secret over 
irrevocable joys, how ample a tri¬ 
bute, tear by tear, poor Splendour 
pays to Sorrow ! IIow useless then 
Hanks painted fruit to cool her 
fevered lips; how vain Wealth’s ash- 
filled apples to appease the aching 
hunger of the heart.’.... 

A sudden selfreproach interrupted 
the current of my reflections ... 

4 Resentment for the rich! ’ thought 
I; 4 did I then set out with so harsh 
a feeling? Alas! how unjust and 
how unchristian ! IIow little to be 
envied—how much less to be hated— 
are these spoiled children o: Fortune. 
How small their control—how im¬ 
perfect even their comprehension— 
of the social order into which they 
are born ! What slaves they are to 
the habits and prejudices instilled 
into them from childhood! And 
how often does the tyranny of a po¬ 
sition impose on them moral pri¬ 
vations, whose sting material luxury 
serves but to sharpen and refine 

III. 

A touch on the shoulder aroused 
me from these musings; and before 
I had well turned round my friend H. 
drew my arm through his, and in¬ 
quired the subject of my meditations. 

C was thinking ’ said 1 4 that there 
are two kinds of wealth—an external 
sort, wanting to the poor—and an 
internal, moral kind, of which even 
the rich are lamentably destitute. 
I was enumerating the ills which 
society, as it is at present organized, 
inflicts on both classes; and I was 
dividing my pity between them/ 

4 1 am agreeably surprized ’ said 
II., laughing, 4 to find a socialist sym¬ 
pathizing with the rich. I thought 
it was your cue to cut us all up, and 

T T 
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cast us, purse and person, to the 
dogs.’ 

4 That is the theory of Proudhon ’ 
I returned. 4 It bears his image and 
superscription :—Csesar’s penny—to 
be scrupulously rendered, so please, 
you, to Csesar- 1 

* Say rather to Robespierre,' said 
JL, 4 for Proudhon—mark my words 
—will be the Robespierre of this 
Revolution.’ * 

‘And why?’ 1 rejoined. ‘ Evi- 
dentlv because Barrot and Bauehard 
are already playing the part of i xmvet 
and Lacroix, i n politics, as in me¬ 
chanics, action and reaction are equal 
and opposite. AVhat does all history 
record but the antagonistic deve¬ 
lopment of correlative extremes ?’ 

‘ Then you look forward to a pro- 
pert v- struggle, analogous to the 
RanK-struggle of the first revolu¬ 
tion?’ 


1 Certainly. And to a similar re¬ 
sult.* 

1 That is to an abolition ?’ 

‘ No. Rank is not abolished—nor 
will property be. Rank and Pro¬ 
perty are as eternal as human nature 
itself. Their form may be changed 
—their excesses pruned—tlieir abuses 
corrected; but so long as two men 
remain on the earth to measure their 
physical and intellectual strength 
against each other, so long the idea 
of higher and lower, of stronger and 
weaker,—of hierarchy, — of rank — 
will survive. And so long as one 
prehensile hand exists, and one Jiexor 
digiiomm muscle retains its contracti¬ 
lity ; so long the notion of property, 
the propensity to possess, the appetite 
for something * to have and to hold * 
will remain inherent in the human 
organism.’ 

4 And yet ’ said II. ‘ there are mo¬ 
ments when i could envy the natural 
poverty of yonder dog; his delicious 
freedom from anxiety ; his utter ab¬ 
solution from thought for the mor¬ 
row ; in a word his insouciance — 
that primal felicity unknown to care¬ 
worn man! ’ 

4 But make the dog a proprietor ’ 
said I—* give him a dish of bones ; 
and what becomes ol his insouciance f 
Mis restless glance, his uneasy growl, 


his paw laid across the platter, —all 
denote the doubts and anxieties that 
secretly vex his soul. Then, let but 
a lean-ribbed fellow-cur approach 
and how instantly his pleasure in the 
bone he picks subsides into an ab¬ 
sorbing dread of losing his treasure 
in the plate. Watch I dm, too, if he 
have more than he can eat;—with 
what suspicious privacy he slinks 
sway, to scratch a hole in the earth, 
and bury his hoard, beyond the reach 
of canine Communists.’ 

4 And what is your conclusion from 
this doggish avarice V 

4 Simply that the notion of Pro¬ 
perty is universal ; as is also the 
disquietude involved in its exercise.’ 

4 And the practical application of 
your theory ?’ 

4 Consists evidently in substituting, 
with respect to Property, the idea of 
regulation and counterpoise for that 
of abolition; and, with respect to 
proprietors, kindly sympathy for 
blind resentment* 

4 In other words’ said II. laughing, 
4 you would take only half my money; 
and, on that condition, let me otf 
with my life ?’ 

4 A justcr ponderation of property * 
I replied 4 would increase its value 
by promoting its stability. Such 
limitations and counterpoises as 1 
should propose would have prevented, 
for example, the immense deprecia¬ 
tion of French values resulting from 
the struggle of February; which was 
but a convulsive advance towards the 
inevitable equilibration in question. 
They would have also prevented the 
terrible decimation ol the wealthy 
class in June, And they would now 
prevent the early renewal of like loss 
and slaughter,—certain to recur pe¬ 
riodically in Europe, until the equi¬ 
librium of human Rights shall be 
finally and fairly adjusted.’ 

4 And what are these limits and 
counterpoises with which you would 
balance the Right oi Property ?’ 

4 The Right of Life and Labour; 
the Right of every mao to 1 is human 
faculties, and to the material con¬ 
ditions of their development and ac¬ 
tivity. These are Rights, sacred and 
imprescriptible as that of Property 


* The reader is reminded that this was written in July 1848. M. Proudhon’s 
recent career has fallen short of the expectations to which his early vigour and daring 
had given rise. The prediction, as it stands in the text, correctly represents a very 
prevalent apprehension of the time. * *r'w 
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itself; pillars of society, which to 
weaken or supplant, is to bring 
down the whole fabric—order, pro¬ 
perty, and all— in one general crash 
of revolution. In such a crash Rome 
fell. In such a crash your ancient 
monarchy has disappeared. In such 
a crash, I fear, the British empire 
will be one day suddenly dismem¬ 
bered. Already, both hemispheres 
have given us significant hints.’ 

4 But how was the downfal of 
Kome the restoration of a deranged 
equilibrium ?’ 

4 The wealth of ransacked Europe 
had been heaped up in the metropolis 
of the Empire, like so much elec¬ 
tricity condensed in a thunder cloud. 
The Barbarian invasion and plunder 
of Home, was the stormy discharge 
and dispersion of this power in excess. 
Paris and London, centralizing as 
they do the wealth and power of 
mighty empires, seem to me in the 
perilous condition of ancient Rome; 
toppling with their own grandeur. 
And what is true with respect to 
Localities, is true also with respect to 
Classes and Castes; with respect, in 
a word, to all excessive accumulations 
of Power—in whatever shape, and 
•inder whatever name, they may 
happen to be manifested.’ 

4 Well’ said H. ‘this is very well 
for a theory—but how are we to 
meet this state of things ?—What 
are we to do ? ’ 

4 Evidently, to substitute a transi¬ 
tional or a convulsive discharge. 
To thin, by degrees, our crowded 
cities ; to emancipate, by degrees, 
our threatening drudges; to concede, 
progressively,all those natural Rights, 
which tend to limit and counterpoise 
Property ; and so to arrive, step by 
step, at an Order, maintained by At¬ 
traction instead of Force, and super¬ 
seding revolutions by general con¬ 
tentment.’ 

4 But all this is still theory ’ ob¬ 
jected II. ‘You persist in keeping 
up among the clouds. Descend to 
terra firnm , it you please. Cut me 
out a practical measure for to-morrow 
—for to-day. How are we to begin V 

4 As a workman, ha\ mg ten thou¬ 
sand damaged clocks to mend, begins; 
b y mending one.* 

4 What, you would start by setting 
a village to rights ?’ 

4 Certainly. If you can make one 
cell of a honeycomb, you can build 


up the whole hive. If you can ad¬ 
just the equilibrium of Rights for 
two or three thousand people on a 
few square miles ot'ground, you may, 
by a simple extension of the process, 
ensure the happiness of an entire 
population.’ 

4 But this is an affair of years;— 
of half a century at least.’ 

4 Whatever is permanent grows 
slowly. The life of Humanity counts 
not by days but by ages. Violent 
reforms issue only in violent re¬ 
actions. Popular efforts, aimed at 
the simultaneous transformation of 
society, encounter a weight of inertial 
resistance against which they break, 
like waves of water against a solid 
rock. Louis Blanc and his Luxem¬ 
bourg delegates, with all the work¬ 
men of Paris at their backs, attempted 
a sudden and subversive reformation; 
—with what result we all know.’ 

Then, during your partial expe¬ 
riment, the populations of Europe 
are to wait in their misery?’ 

4 The errors of eighteen centuries 
are not repaired in as many months. 
Those who promise immediate hap¬ 
piness to the people are political 
charlatans. The mechanism of a 
new community, like that of a new 
engine, cannot be brought to per¬ 
fection at a single trial. In the pro¬ 
gress of social experiments, having 
a really democratic tendency, the 
people (who have shrewd instincts) 
would see ground lor hope ;—and 
hope, in a transitional epoch like 
ours, is the chief balm of endurance; 
and the sheet anchor of Order.’ 

4 But are not our political reforms 
precisely the progressive mending of 
clocks which you advocate ? Peel, I 
take it, has mended one clock, and 
Cobden another ... 

4 fardon me. They have each 
mended a si nglc wheel — or rather 
one cog of a wheel — in each of the 
thousand clocks; a very different 
proceeding.’ 

4 But which must end, nevertheless, 
in all the clocks being mended at last.* 

4 1 am afraid not. While one 
wheel is undergoing repair, the 
others, rusty, tear eac i other. 
Meanwhile the population increases, 
and new complications arise. Fresh, 
evil# grow up while the old ones are 
in course o extirpation. In this 
Danaid process centuries elapse, and 
the work is still to do.’ 
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* But socialist experiments have 
also been tried. Owen, for example, 
and St, Simon, devoted their lives 
and fortunes to such projects; and 
they utterly and miserably failed/ 

4 Owen’s system, like that of Louis 
Blanc, involves community of pos¬ 
session, and equality o rank; con¬ 
ditions utterly abhorrent to human 
nature. St. Simon subjected his 
aspirants to the absolute discretion 
of a Priesthood, who were to take 
a man’s fortune into the common 
stock, and then assign him such 
functions as they, in their wisdom, 
judged fit for his capacities. A few 
docile mystics could alone be seduced 
by such a scheme. Instead of fitting 
their plans to human nature, these 
reformers mutilated human nature 
to bring it within the compass of 
their systems; lopping of such pro¬ 
pensities as they were perplexed to 
utilize/ 

‘But plenty o socialist plans have 
been proposed,’ said II. 4 from Plato's 
Republic down to < ’abet s Icurie. 
Surely some of them hit the mark ?’ 

4 Take a few at hazard, and pass 
them in review,’ replied. 4 Ex¬ 
amine the social ideas of Charondas 
and Socrates ; the experiments of 
the Pythagoricians, the Essenians, 
and the early Christian communists ; 
the history of Muncer and his Ana¬ 
baptists, of their continuators the 
Moravians, and of the Jesuits in 
Paraguay. Study the doctrines of St. 
Basil and St. Gregory; of St. Am¬ 
brose, St. Augustin, and St. Cle¬ 
ment ; analyze the Utopias of More 
and Bacon, of Mably, Morellv, 
and Cam panel la, — the cooperative 
schemes of Beller, Spence, Harring¬ 
ton, and Morgan,—the communistic 
writings of Fleury and i 'aignet, 
Brun and Besplas, Chamousset and 
Plombanie, Rousseau and Leroux, 
Proudhon and Louis Blanc;—per¬ 
petually you find the same fatal 
error—the philosopher substituting 
his own personal point of view r , and 
narrow individual horizon, for the 
manifold and boundless aspirations 
of Humanity; and proposing, so to 
speak, for universal wear, a boot 
modelled on his own particular foot/ 

‘ And in what respect is your fa¬ 
vourite schemer, Fourier, superior 
to all his Utopian predecessors V 

4 In the superior breadth and ca¬ 
tholicity of his ideas. In his respect 


for rank, property, marriage, nd 
religion; for the ties of family, ui 
the privacy of home. In his accept¬ 
ance of Human nature as it exirts; 
with all its faculties, propensities, 
and caprices; with its virtues a i 
faults—its strength and weakness — 
its sympathies and antipathies — its 
reason and imagination— its senses — 
its passions—its aspirations— its will; 
and in his admission of all the* 
contrasted qualities— of every fibre 
however subtle, and every vibration 
however slight, each to its sell-found 
lace and puipose in the chords of 
is orchestral harmony/ 

‘ But the discords said II., k the 
discords f 

‘Even discord, duly proportioned 
and combined, imparts to music that 
bitter-sweet, without which it would 
degenerate into monotony. And, as 
in music, so it is in life/ . . . 

IV. 

‘ Fudge T cried a voice from be¬ 
hind. 

I turned quickly ; and saw Jnck 

S-of Guy’s hospital; a pale lean 

oung fellow, but with a jouy twin- 
le in his eye; and that hybrid 
aspect, half rake, half philosopher* 
which characterizes the London me¬ 
dical student. 

‘Why Jack!] cried I — ‘What 
brings you here from G uy’s ? Ha ven’: 
you broken heads enough in London 
to bind up ? Are you short of sub¬ 
jects, that you have come to the 
post mortem examination of Paris 
Or are you on the look out for 
scarlet-fever patients among our red 
republicans ?* 

‘ We Saw-bones’s are over here in 
shoals/ replied Jack, * studying gun¬ 
shot and bayonet wounds. Plenty 
of beautiful cases. Hardly see su b 
a crop twice in a lifetime. Nearly 
all through and through wounds,, 
on account of the close fighting. A 
great many extraordinarily compli¬ 
cated injuries by bullets fired down¬ 
wards from the house tops, or up¬ 
wards out of the cellars,—raking tbe 
body longitudinally. In at a mans 
perimcuiu, and out at his collar bom 
Something like cases, those. I have 
just come from the hospital; and 
what you were saying, as I caught 
you up, about music and fraternity*, 
struck me as confounded rhodo- 
montade/ 
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* Bravo!’ said II. ( The scalpel 
5s on my side at all events! Vice la 
science P 

4 Science!’ cried Jack. 4 The more 
I see of surgery the less I believe in 
science. Groping for a bullet with 
a probe — cooling an ulcerated hole 
w ith a little damp lint — sticking in 
a bistoury here and there to let out a 
gush of. . . .’ 

4 Assez! assez !’ cried II. stopping 
his ears. 4 Parlonxfratemile—liberty 

- egalite — whatever you will — 

but, pray, let us wait till our 
turn comes to be mangled—cut up 
alive- 1 

* Fraternity!’ interposed Jack. 
4 Shall I tell you what I havejust seen 
written with charcoal, in big letters, 
on the city wall at the barriere de 
i Vn fer f 

4 What P’ I inquired. 

4 I’ll shew you.’ 

He stopped short as he spoke ; 
and scrawled with his stick, in the 
dust, these words:— 

4 LlBEBTE-DANS LB TOMBEAU ! 

* EGALITE—DEV ANT LA MORT ! 

4 1 'raternite—de Cain ! 

- [ hat was one inscription ’ said 
lie, 4 just under it was another,— 

4 L’HABIT DU RICHE N’EST QUE 

taciie : La veste du pauvre est 

TROUKB — FkERES ! DEMAN1JONS 
jFeGALITE DANS LE SANG !’ 

4 There were plenty of the same 
stamp,’ continued Jack, 4 some, 
enough to make your flesh creep 
with their hideous ferocity. Well! 
coining down the rue St. Antoine 
what do you think I saw?' 

4 What ?’ said we. 

Oh! nothing much out of the 
common. Only a house completely 
riddled with musket balls—the walls 
crutchcfl up—both door-posts shot 
away—ail the windows smashed— 
aud, shewing dimly through the jag¬ 
ged glass, tiie figures of a lot of fel¬ 
lows in blouses passing and repassing 
with cues in their hands and pipes 
in their mouths—playing at billiards, 
and drinking eau de cie r as merrily 
as it nothing had happened.’ 

4 From which you infer?’ .... I 
inquired. 

4 That human nature is infernally 

1 r 

selfish, and cold blooded, returned 
Jack. 4 That these 4 dear brothers ’ 
don’t care a snap o'the fingers for 
each other. That the red repub¬ 
licans—or red rips as I call ’em, for 


short,—would swig brandy from each 
other’s skulls rather than go with¬ 
out. Whether they would die 4 pour 
la patrief as they are so fond of 
bawling out, I can’t say—but if la 
patrie were dead and buried to-mor¬ 
row, you may take your oath of it 
they’d get drunk just as usual in 
the afternoon, and dance on her 
tombstone at night. Human nature 
kindly and good indeed ! what utter 
bosh! Life 4 an orchestral har¬ 
mony !’ what frightful humbug ! I 
tell you, my dear fellow, we are a 
carnivorous breed of animals, we 
men. Our forefathers began life as 
tattooed cannibals—fierce and vora¬ 
cious as the wild brutes amongst 
which they howled and wandered 
in the woods--and only superior to 
them in the craft of hunting each 
other down. Of the two I think 
they were worse than the viper. 
For man poisoned his own arrows; 
whereas the viper found his fangs 
ready poisoned ; and if he was a 
vicious reptile he couldn’t help it. 
And my belief is, that a pretty strong 
taint of the aboriginal ferocity still 
runs in our human blood. People 
may cant about the human heart 
usque ad nauseam —and Fourier may 
preach about harmony and attrac¬ 
tion, and all that ; and scowling fel¬ 
lows, in slouched hats, may paint up 
Fraternity in jolly big letters on the 
walls; but 1 tell you that, iang for 
fang, I d rather be torn by a ser¬ 
pent's tooth, than by a 4 bayonette 
intelligente; and as for the social¬ 
ists, I look upon them as a pack of 
puling sentimentalists, duped by a 
few designing knaves who want to 
float into power on a parcel of in¬ 
flated and meaningless formula!.... 
Good day! my way lies up the rue 
Montmartre.’ 

And so saying he disappeared. 

4 By Jove,’ cried II. 4 he pitched it 
into you in good style! And he’s 
right, my dear fellow. Philosophy 
bears out religion in condemning 
Fourier’s theory- - which only holds 
water by assuming human nature to 
be a perfectly harmonious instru¬ 
ment; whereas we are al! conscious 
o some confounded jangling chord 
among our heart-strings, from which 
no playing, however skilful, can 
draw other than discordant devils’- 
music ’. . .. 
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A sound of loud cheering here in¬ 
terrupted our discourse ; and, look¬ 
ing forward, I beheld as curious a 
scene as any that, in its rapid shill¬ 
ings, the revolutionary melodrama 
had yet brought before my view. 

Amidst a crowd of well-dressed 
men and women advancing along 
the boulevard and waving enthu¬ 
siastically their hats and handker¬ 
chiefs, appeared a boy, about fifteen 
years of age, dressed in the uniform 
of the Garde Mobile, and riding on 
an exquisitely-formed pony hardly 
bigger than a Newfoundland dog— 
(a present to him, as l afterwards 
learned, from one of the representa¬ 
tives). In his right hand he carried 
three tattered, blood-splashed flags; 
his left arm embraced with difficulty 
a dozen or more great nosegays; 
around his schako was a wreath of 
artificial flowers, mixed with pearls; 
and, on his breast,sparkled the cross 
of the legion of honour. As he rode 
on, the cry went before him— 4 Little 
Leon—little Leon and his captured 
flags! He is carrying them up to 
the Assembly!' And the windows 
flew open, and the balconies were 
crowded as he passed; flowers, rib¬ 
bons, J land kerchiefs were tossed 
down in his path; and ladies came 
running from the houses, clasping 
him one after the other in their arms, 
and kissing him on both checks. 
The little fellow, evidently divided 
between pleasure and embarrassment, 
kept nodding and letting his nose¬ 
gays fall — smiling, blushing, and 
trying to trot on — a very picture of 
infantine bash fulness and joy. SucI i 
a fever of enthusiasm as animated the 
crowd I have never seen liefore or 
since. Great whiskered officers ran 
shouting at t he boy’s side ; old white- 
haired men followed after, with 
chuckling crack-voiced cheers; the 
women battled through the throng 
to smother him with flowers and em¬ 
braces : it was an intoxication—an 
universal rapture. 

I was standing on the edge of the 
pathway looking after this triumphal 
procession (which H., infected with 
the general ecstasy, had joined), 
when an old man standing near at¬ 
tracted my attention. 

The oilskin hat surmounting his 
weather-beaten face, — his shirt and 
jacket thrown open from his bronzed 


hairy chest,—and his loose canvas 
trousers, gleaming with grease and 
tar, left no doubt of his marctanr 
vocation ; whilst a little baboon that 
sat chattering on his shoulder, with 
teeth agrin, blue cheeks, and wrin¬ 
kled forehead, bespoke him bAriy 
from the tropics. In his hand be 
held a round snuff-box; and an ex¬ 
pression of gloomy discontent sat m 
his sunburnt face. Observing zoy 
regard, he spoke. 

4 Here's times !’ said he. 4 Here's a 
pretty republic!’ 

4 Qii avez-rous done , man bras*? 
I inquired. 1 What’s the matter K 

4 Matter!' he exclaimed, opening 
his snuff-box, 1 These seven and forty 
years I’ve taken snuff, and now look 
here I’ 

He held out the empty box as be 
spoke. Its polished bottom glistened 
in the sun. Not a grain flecked the 
smoothly varnished surface. He 
passed his Anger round and round 
along the corner ... not a grain ! 

4 A pretty republic !’ said the mm. 

4 Not a grain, nor a sou to get one! 
I feel completely lost* No money, 
no snuff, no ship! And they call 
this a republic. Sacre nom dm 
chien 

And so he walked otf, muttering. 

1 took two sous from my pocket; 
stepped after him; and laid my hand 
on his arm. He turned and stared 
at me; as also did the ape, winking 
his blue eyelids rapidly, and chatter¬ 
ing with furious grimaces. 

‘Yonder is a snuff-shop,’ said I, 
pointing; 4 and here are two sous.* 

The sailor’s face brightened up in¬ 
stantly. He took the money aiui 
hastened to the shop. On the 
threshold, however, he stopped; and, 
after a moment’s hesitation, came back. 

4 Dites done,' said he, holding out 
the two sous between his forefinger 
and thumb, as you would hold .i hot 
potato— 4 this is not alms— is it ?’ 

Perched on the old man’s shoulder 
as he spoke, and searching with long 
black fingers among his grizzled hair, 
sat the blue-laced baboon. The ugiy 
brute looked at me with a vicious 
grin. Altogether it was a grotesque 
picture. 

4 Alms!’ cried I. 4 Mon Dieu, non* 
A gift, my dear sir, a free gift;— 
unasked by you at first, and now 
almost refused. Alms, indeed!... 
Allans done !’ 
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II is scruple satisfied, the old man 
entered the shop with alacrity; and 
speedily returned, filling his nose 
with great satisfaction as he came. 

I took a fraternal pinch as you 
may suppose ; and then the sailor 
offered the open box to the baboo a. 

The animal eyed the snuff with 
a glance of intense abhorrence, and, 
scrambling quickly down, thrust his 
nose out of reach under his master's 
arm. This attitude exhibited his 
tail—a blunt stump surmounting 
two bald blue patches, like leather 
let in to sit down on. 

4 1 never can get him to take snuff,' 
said the sailor, caressing the brute’s 
sandy-coloured back. 

4 You are fond of him T said 1. 

4 Parblen /’ said the old man. ‘ I 
love him as if he were my own child 
.... and better too,’ he added with a 
sudden gloom in his accent. 

4 Hardly better than a child V said 
I. 4 Surely not better ? ’ 

4 Better repeated the old man with 
grave decision. 

4 H ow so ?’ i inquired, struck by 
his emphatic tone. 

4 Children turn on their own 
blood,’ said the old man bitterly .... 
4 Monkeys don’t. Children enlist in 
the Mobile, and shoot at their own 
fathers, and cut down their okl 
friends.... for 30 sous a-day. Mon¬ 
keys don’t. 1 

His eye was fixed, as he spoke, on 
the receding cortege o) the decorated 
Mobile ; whose flower - wreathed 
schako was still visible, floating above 
the distant crowd. 

4 There he goes, the little traitor!’ 
said the old man between his clenched 
teeth; 4 and where are his brothers ? 
—one in the du ngeons of Vincennes; 
—and one, 1 he added, pointing to the 
ground, ‘deeper down still!' 

Here the baboon drew out his head 
from its hiding-place, and peeped 
round cautiously. Perceiving the 
snuff-box, he grinned hideously; and 
thrust back his nose as before. 

1 You are fond of him,’ said I— 
willing to quit an evidently pain¬ 
ful topic—‘yet I see you have cut 
off his tail?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the old man, ‘he is 


much handier so. When his tail 
was long, he used to drag it in the 
mud, and wipe it over my face. So 
I chopped it off.’ 

* Chopped off his tail eh ?’ said a 
husky voice close behind me. ‘ Tails 
and heads! Tails and heads! Keep 
your chopper sharp, old man! Keep 
your chopper sharp and bright!' 

There was something in the in¬ 
tonation of these words—a sort of 
passionate rytlim— an accent of covert 
vengeance — that made my flesh 
creep. I turned aud looked at the 
speaker. 

lie was a tall athletic man, palc- 
visaged, with deep-set eyes, scowling 
from beneath the shadow of a 
slouched Robespierre hat. There 
was a sort of smouldering malignity 
in his gaze, which, as I scrutinized 
him, seemed to kindle up, and flash 
defiance. 

4 A sharp edge, and a steady hand, 

chops oi a tail_or a head,’ said the 

man, with a laugh. ‘And we’ve 
Monkeys enough, Cod knows! 
There goes one—with his trimmings, 
and trappings, and tricks... Ugh! 
the little traitor .. 

i could fancy an air-drawn hatchet 
in the clutched hand which he shook 
towards the decorated Mobile. Ilis 
eyes literally glared with hatred. 

I looked at the old man. A pro¬ 
found melancholy sat on his deeply 
wrinkled features; but he said no¬ 
thing. The baboon picked some¬ 
thing out of his fur, and examined it 
attentively, grinding his teeth. \ 
turned again towards the man who 
had spoken ; but he was gone. 

‘ Keep your chopper sharp and 
bright r 

The words still rang in my ears; 
and the ferocious tone ran cold along 
my blood. 

* And this is the victory o; Order !* 
thought I, as I pursued my way to 
the ruins. * This is Sabre-wrought 
security! This is the peace that 
follows Civil war ! ... Good God ! 
what sort of Order? what sort of 
peace ? what sort of security ? .... 
A pojvder-barrel, and a dripping 
torch!’ 

F. O. Ward. 


Paris, July 1848. 
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Letter the Third. 

From Terence Flynn, Esq. to 1 >enms Moriarty, Student-at-La^t, 

London. 


Crossmacool House, Co. of Galinay, 

22 d Ntwtmber, 1849. 

F I had a quill, my dear Dennis, 
plucked from the plumage of an 
eagle that had sat on the rim o' the 
sun, and drawn in celestial tire through 
every pore of its feathers, and if the 
said quill had been cut into a pen 
by a conclave of poets, historians, 
oratois, landlords, and Poor-law 
guardians, and endowed with powers 
so supernatural that it couldn’t help 
producing the most elegant cali- 
graphy, and the most wonderful 
language the moment it found its 
nib on the foolscap, I should fail 
ignominiotisly in the attempt to de¬ 
scribe to you the sensation that was 
produced in this part of the world 
when it was made known that the 
kingdom of Connemara was going to 
be sold by auction ! Conjure up any 
description of sacrilege your irre¬ 
ligious imagination can compass, a 
burglary at the Castle, or a case of 
pocket-picking at a vice-regal ball, 
and it would be nothing at all in 
comparison, t: an earthquake had 
swallowed up the ancient town of 
Galway, or a simoom had come over 
to pay us a flying visit, it would 
have surprised us considerably less 
than the astounding fact that this 
grand region of mountain, lake, and 
wilderness, which throughout so 
jnany centuries has defied the ap¬ 
proach of the invader, and with all 
the mouths of its rocky solitudes 
laughed to scorn kings’writs, bailiffs, 
foot soldiers, mounted Peelers, and 
parks of artillery, was about to be 
set up in lots and knocked down to 
the highest bidder, in an obscure 
room iu London! The auctioneer 
was a bold man, Dennis avich, and 
his catalogue must be a great curios¬ 
ity entirely. 

‘This, indeed, is a country worth 
fighting for,' was the immortal ex¬ 
clamation of King William III., 
when the beauties o the Golden 
Vale of Kilkenny burst upon his 
view. I wonder what he would 
have said if he had had the good 
luck to have penetrated into the 


wilds of Connemara ? Do you 
think, Dennis, he w-ould have started 
back in such a paroxysm of delight 
as to have thrown his horse upon its 
haunches and cried out, ** This, 
indeed, is a country to be set up by 
auction ?” 

But this is the Age of Miracles; 
and although even the wisest philo¬ 
sopher amongst us can’t check he 
involuntary astonishment when a 
miracle comes up to hft own door 
and turns the lock inside out, or 
converts his peaceable cabbages into 
bastions, I must admit that we have 
no right to wonder at anything that 
happens nowadays. Haven't we seen 
kings and princesses scampering over 
hedges and ditches, up and down, 
here and there and everywhere, 
harem - scarem, with their faces 
smeared like gipsies, and their royal 
persons disguised in all manner of 
masquerading costumes ? Haven't 
w T e heard the crash of thrones, the 
fall of senates, the bombardment of 
palaces, and the cracking and blaring 
and multitudinous uproar of nearly 
every fine city in Christendom 
smiting upon our ears all at once, as 
it* his Satanic majesty, with a legion 
of spitfire demons at his heels, had 
suddenly made his appearance in a 
storm of sulphur and brimstone, 
with the benevolent intention of ex¬ 
terminating the u'hole human family? 
Vet, accustomed as we are to mar¬ 
vels of every possible kind, from the 
destruction of empires to the resusci¬ 
tation of Conciliation Hall, nothing 
that has happened, or that ever c m 
happen, could produce such a be¬ 
wildering thrill in this remote part 
of Queen Victoria's dominions, as 
the sale by auction of the kingdom 
of Connemara. 

The glory of Ireland has departed! 
Ullaloo ! ullaloo ! wiristhru! alana! 
To be sure, it was not easy to find 
bidders for our glory, and miles 
upon miles of this noble ten ton* 
were accordingly bought in — miles 
ol bog and heather, and hilly fat¬ 
nesses, with the castle ofBallinahinch 
standing up in the middle of them like 
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the monument of an extinct or exiled 
race; and the magnificent region is 
restored once more to its primeval 
loneliness and uncultured sublimity. 
This is the only comfort we have, 
under the humiliating circumstances. 
And if you were a true-born Irish¬ 
man, instead of being spoiled and 
enfeebled by Saxon civilization, as 
you are, Dennis, you would be able 
to comprehend the nature of the 
satisfaction we feel at having some 
scrap of our native soil left to us in 
its original desolation, as a memorial 
of our pastoral life, and a type of 
that savage beauty which reigned in 
solemnity over the face of the coun¬ 
try before ploughshares and factories, 
and other disturbing agencies of 
English industry, had committed 
such havoc in our picturesque coun¬ 
try. If we are not to have Ireland 
for the Irish, the least that can be 
reasonably conceded to us is to let us 
have Connemara for theC ounemarese; 
and it seems that we are likely to have 
it, if it fetches no higher biddings 
under the encomiastic auspices of the 
auctioneer. 

The reason, I suppose, why Conne¬ 
mara was not bought up at a fancy 
price by the British public is that the 
British public don’t know its real 
value. They have a notion that 
Irish property is insecure in general, 
and Connemara property in particu¬ 
lar. This is a great mistake. There 
is an old saying among 3 t us here, 
that Galway property is the safest 
r in the whole world; and safe it is, 

Dennis, my dear boy, beyond all 
cavil or speculation, safer a hundred 
times over than St. James’s Park or 
the itock of Gibraltar, for it is so well 
secured that nobody can get at it. 

3 ence that man may be regarded as 
a singularly fortunate individual to 
whom a few acres of peat and brush¬ 
wood in the neighbourhood of Balli- 
nahinch should happen to be knocked 
down, when our kingdom comes 
1 again under the hammer. If the 

auctioneer would just throw in this 
little exclusive feature into his next 
description of the tenure of our west- 
/ era region, he may safely calculate 

1 upon an enthusiastic mob of pur¬ 

chasers. 

' We are very much embarrassed (i 

don't mean in a financial sense,which 
? I hope we are too proud to acknow- 

* ledge) at this present time by the 


tempting offers of rival patriots, who 
have come forward in the most 
generous spirit to regenerate the 
country, and to elevate Ireland in 
the social scale of nations. The 
“social scale,” Dennis; mind that. It 
is a phrase of particular significance, 
and has superseded the allegorical 
nationalities that embroidered the 
banners of '98, and inspired the chi¬ 
valry of Ballingarry. We would 
gladly embrace all the proposals that 
are made to us, if we could ; but the 
difficulty is, how to take two or 
three paths at once, notwithstanding 
that we have the most positive as¬ 
surances that they all lead to the 
same point. Every one of our dis¬ 
tinguished agitators wants to elevate 
Ireland in the social scale ; but they 
have been so long engaged in the 
process, and have tried so many 
different methods of elevation, the 
failure of which has only had the 
effect of letting us drop lower and 
lower in the aforesaid scale, that we 
are much puzzled to know what to 
do. Mr. Dully urges upon our con¬ 
sideration some very interesting pro¬ 
grammes of agricultural tactics,which 
he varies every week; but chiefly 
relies upon a manufactory ol jubilant 
lyrics, the Irish being a remarkably 
poetical and musical people, and 
highly sensitive to the minstrelsy of 
their grievances. . Mr. John (> 1 On- 
nell depends upon the revival of the 
rent, that being the only item in the 
proceedings of the New Conciliation 
Hall which can be said to attract the 
attendance of its public - spirited 
leaders. For my own part, I am 
inclined to co-operate with the former 
in preference to the latter, not merely 
because I am weak enough to have a 
penchant for ballads, without being 
over-critical about the sense or the 
structure, but because Mr. Duffy’s 
method of elevating us in the social 
scale doesn’t cost me anything. I 
like cheap patriotism; it looks honest 
and incorruptible. Whether it is 
so or not, ! neither know nor care. 

When I say cheap patriotism, I don’t 
mean patriotism out at elbows, for 
that has rather a suspicious appear¬ 
ance, and looks as if the woes of the 1 

country were taken up only when all 
other trades had failed; but 1 mean 
that gentlemanly patriotism which 
pays its own expenses without levying 
subscriptions upon the public. Now 
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the only subscription 1 know of that 
Mr. Duffy has (as yet) required is 
the subscription to his newspaper; 
and as that is entirely a voluntary 
donation, for which you get the full 
worth of vour money in national 
vehicles, flaming appeals to your 
Milesian blood, recipes for stone 
soup, and elaborate reports of mur¬ 
ders, robberies, and agrarian convul¬ 
sions, l don't think anybody has a 
right to complain of it, especially 
people who, like myself, deny them¬ 
selves the pleasure of reading The 
Nation, except when it happens to 
fall in their way by accident. 

'he rent, 1 am apprehensive, is 
destined to participate in the doom of 
those ingenious feats of legerdemain 
w hich arc practised by bottle con¬ 
jurers, and the like, and which in 
some respect it closely resembles. It 
took surprisingly at first, so long as 
the mystery w as skilfully kept up ; 
but the moment the great conjurer 
retired, and his place came to be 
filled by an inferior artist, the interest 
fell off'. Yes, benches that were 
formerly crowded by a wondering 
audience, agape at » acb new nwe, 
and delighted at having their dis¬ 
cernment bathed and their common 
sense cleverly duped, are now so 
thinly attended that the receipts are 
hardly sufficient to pay the current 
cost of the entertainment. Le jcu 
ne taut pas la chandeUe, as the French 
say. And of all conjurers that ever 
attempted to amuse the public single- 
handed, Mr. John O’Connell is un¬ 
questionably the clumsiest. It is 
not alone that he is deficient in that 
invention and tact which enabled his 
predecessor to give perpetual variety 
to the bill of fare, and to introduce 
unexpected artifices off-hand when 
the spectators happened to become 
listless, or to press too closely upon 
him, but that he cannot even perforin 
the old tricks with ease and agility. 
Dancing on the tight rope, for in¬ 
stance, is a very exciting operation ; 
but grace, lightness, vivacity, are in¬ 
dispensable requisites in the per¬ 
former. If you see a very heavy 
man moving slowly over the rope, 
and balancing his pole with a visible 
difficulty, which keeps you in a state 
of nervous expectation lest he may 
tumble otf, your enjoyment is con¬ 
siderably diminished. It is much in 
this manner that Mr. O'Connell gets 
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through his performances at Concili¬ 
ation Hall; and as we have wit¬ 
nessed in this country the most 
dexterous exhibitions in the sane 
line that have ever been presented to 
the world (tor our political Wizards 
and Magicians are the most renowned 
upon record), nobody, except the 
conjurer himself, can he disappointed 
at the failure of the speculation, i 
don’t know what the expense of the 
room nmy be, but upon ti e lowest 
estimate for apparatus, door-keepers, 
and candles, it is quite clear that 
unless he contrives to increase the 
attraction by engaging more popular 
j performers than himself, he must 
shut up liis booth and decamp. 

Mr. Duffy, on the other hand, 
addresses a foible in the national cha¬ 
racter, which is easily aroused, and 
which can be played upon with more 
or less success as long as the art of 
stringing jingles together continues 
to be cultivated. I put his agricul¬ 
tural and financial programmes out 
of the question. They are the tubs 
which he throws to the whale, and 
which the said whale will sooner or 
later find out to he tubs ; hut the 
music which accompanies the tubs 
is a much more important affair, 
because it is likely to retain its fasci¬ 
nation long after the tubs shall have 
fallen to pieces. If ever Mr. Duffy 
should gather an audience about 
him it will be after the fashion of 
Orpheus. 

Sir. 1 nifty's music is not, perhaps, 
altogether as good as it might be, 
nor does he appear to make the most 
of it. My own opinion is, that if be 
were to forswear prose altogether, 
and to give us the substance ot Iris 
leading articles in irregular stanzas 
adapted to some of the line old airs 
w f hich are lying to this day unap¬ 
propriated in Bunting’s collection, 
or which might be picked up by a 
musical commissioner, to be sent out 
by The Nation expressly for that 
purpose into the mountains of the 
south and west, as The Times sent 
out Mr. Foster on a similar mission 
in the department of political eco¬ 
nomy, he would make a deeper im¬ 
pression upon the Irish in three 
months than he is likely to do by 
his present plan in three years. A 
permanent harper in The Nation 
office might also be introduced with 
advantage; and i have studied the 
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f aius of my countrymen in vain if 
ara wrong in anticipating that, 
between the lyrical leaders and the 
blind harper, Mr. 1 »uffy would empty 
Conciliation Hall in a week, unless 
Mr. O’Connell were driven to the 
desperate expedient of getting up a 
brass bnnd or advertising a monster 
wake. 

X have great faith in the harp, 
and the more strenuously urge it 
upon the consideration of Mr. Duffy, 
since, amongst all the modes of agi¬ 
tation that have been tried in this 
country, nobody has hitherto thought 
of operating upon the patriotic sym¬ 
pathies of the aborigines through 
the medium of their aboriginal in¬ 
strument. 

The origin of the harp is lost in 
the mists of antiquity; but we have 
the best historical evidence of the 
fact that at a very early period the 
Irish were the great teachers of 
music in the western world, diffusing 
their music and their instruments 
over the continent of Europe while 
the natives were yet in a state of 
barbarism. The father of Galileo, 
who lived in the sixteenth century, 
assures us that the harp was origin¬ 
ally brought into Italy from Ireland. 

We stand up proudly for our* an¬ 
tiquities. And good reason we have 
for that same, Dennis. We insist 
upon it that we were a civilized 
people while the English were rude 
and uncouth; and that we drest in 
the best oi silks, broadcloths, and 
brocade, while the Saxons wallowed 
in skins, feathers, and paint. A Ye 
maintain that we taught singing 
before the human voice had learned 
the art of modulation in those 
regions where a sweet and balmy 
atmosphere is supposed to impart a 
melodious softness to the intonations 
o; language. You may believe this, 
or not, as you like, my dear Dennis; 
if it were necessary, 1 cou'd furnish 
you with indisputable proofs of the 
correctness of my statements. Un¬ 
derstand, however, that it is not for 
your instruction I go out of my way 
to exhibit such profound erudition 
in the esoteric depths of our national 
annals, but for the sake of vindicat¬ 
ing the soundness of the advice I 
have given to M r. Dul fy. 

it is perfectly well known that 
chanting was in use in Ireland in the 
sixt 1 1 century; but it is also notori¬ 


ous that music of a simpler kind was 
commonly practised here many cen¬ 
turies before the Christian era —how 
many 1 am not at this moment pre¬ 
pared to say. 1 >eave that point 
open as an article o speculative 
faith. That the native tongue, now 
dropping fast into disuse, or heard 
only in the remote gullies of Kerry, 
or Limerick, or in some transplanted 
colonies clustered about the popu¬ 
lous neighbourhoods o Field Lane 
or Westminster, existed before the 
Hood, cannot I think be doubted; for 
we have the authority of Mr. O’Hal- 
loran, the learned antiquary, that 
the Irish was the language which, 
to bis knowledge, wa9 spoken in 
i’aradise. This assertion will cease 
to be regarded with scepticism when 
I tell you that it is fortified by a still 
higher authority in the person of 
Lily, the famous astrologer, who 
being an Englishman, will be likely 
to be received with more credit on 
your side of the Channel, and who 
must be allowed on all hands, from 
the nature of his pursuits and his 
intercourse with the stars, to have 
had the best opportunities of ascer¬ 
taining and verifying the fact. ‘ I t is 
rare,’ says John Lily, ‘ to get the an¬ 
gels to speak articulately, but when 
they do, it is like the I rish—much in 
the throat.’ Lily being ignorant of 
the language, could not of course 
understand what the angels said to 
him, but from their peculiar man¬ 
ner of delivery it is evident that 
they spoke Irish. 

1 gave you a hint, Dennis, that 1 
have rather a penchant for ballads; 
and now that I have got on mv 
hobby, you must not be surprised if 
T start off at a hand-gailop, leaving 
Mr. Duffy and Mr. O’Connell be¬ 
hind me sneezing in the dust I shall 
kick up in my track. Music is more 
attractive to me than politics per se; 
but Irish music possesses this addi¬ 
tional attraction, that it is the spirit, 
or essence, or vital principle of every¬ 
thing that is worth expending the 
muscles of mind or body upon in 
Irish politics. All national music is 
to some extent political—3 rish music 
is essentially so. It is interwoven 
with our earliest history; it repre¬ 
sents with mysterious felicity the 
peculiar character of the people; it is 
mad and thoughtful, pensive, hu¬ 
morous, sad and rollicking by turns, 
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just like the Irish themselves, and 
possesses that unique flexibility, or 
elasticity, or capacity of converting 
sunbeams into showers, or vice versa, 
or of being sunbeam and shower 
at one and the same moment, which 
no other race of men hitherto disco¬ 
vered, except the Irish, exhibit in 
their moral development. 

This music comes floating down to 
us from the infancy of the world, 
and exercises accordingly a wondrous 
influence over the heart and imagina¬ 
tion of the peasant, who extracts 
from it a fantastical revelation of the 
royalties and grandeurs which once 
belonged to his nation, and which 
have been swept away by the ruth¬ 
less vicissitudes of time. He folds 
himself up in this music as if it were 
an heraldic coat, and dreams of kings, 
and chieftains, and noble ladies, and 
bards, whose blood, terribly impo¬ 
verished by subsequent changes of 
diet, is making its slow descent to 
oblivion through his drowsy veins. 
Tou smile at the family preten¬ 
sions of poor Pat, and think it very 
ludicrous that the half-starved Celt, 
who can hardly keep up the flicker 
of life in his body, and who has never 
known, or his father or grandfather 
before him, Fie comfort of a rood of 
earth which he could call his own, 
except the pit which is devoted to 
the reception of his corpse, should 
glorify himself upon an illustrious 
line of ancestry, more ancient than 
that of your estated gentry who boast 
o; having come in with the Con¬ 
queror, and more political than that 
of the descendants of the Armorican 
knights, whose swords were distri¬ 
buted from the armoury of Merlin the 
Enchanter. But it* you could feel 
the old music as the Celt feels it, if 
it conveyed to you the same strange, 
ennobling inspirations which it con¬ 
veys to him in his miry hovel, where 
lie has no other pleasures to solace 
him except such as l)r. Akenside 
calls the pleasures of the imagination, 
you would cease to ridicule or scorn 
his assumption of these gorgeous tra¬ 
ditional alliances. His claims upon 
kingdoms, principalities, and flefs 
lying in the cloudy waste of Fable- 
land, are at least of a very harmless 
character, and not likely to involve 
much litigation in the courts of law. 
They are the only titles to property 
of any kind he is known to set up, 


and as they do not materially interfere 
with existing rights or running leases, 
which are complicated enough with¬ 
out them, no great mischief can accrue 
from suffering him to indulge him- 
seh in the belief that he is the lineal 
inheritor of as much ancestral glory 
as his vigorous fancy is able to ac¬ 
cumulate. 

I warn you, Dennis, not to (rest 
with rash or arrogant scepticism my 
deliberate assertion of the antiquity 
of Irish music. Camden, an English 
historian and archaeologist of high 
reputation, refers the origin of the 
Irish to the very beginning of time ; 
and if it be true, of which I entertain 
no doubt whatever, that 

Where the Atlantic rolls wide continents 

have bloomed, 


there is reason to believe that Ireland 
formed a part of the famous Atlantis of 
the ancients, and that at some early 

f eriod the continent stretched from 
reland and the Azores to the shores 
of America,—an opinion which is de¬ 
fended by Whitehurst, a competent 
authority, with much gravity and 
weight of argument. It was proba¬ 
bly to this primitive state of our 
geographical relations that some ly¬ 
rical wag alludes in the following 
apostrophe to the Spanish metropolis 
of our western waters :— 


Oh! it’s Galway town, sir, where you 
may go down, sir, 

Five hundred feet to the bottom 

T? S6aj 

\Vhcre you’ll have no bother in the could 

salt-water, 

For it's all dry land every foot of the 
way. 

! ’here's no need of tunnel, or under¬ 
ground funnel, 

They’ll ferry you over in a jaunting- 

car ; 

For Saint Patrick dried it, as he stood 
beside it, 

And corked it up iu a leather jar. 


The allusion to St. Patrick is 
clearly a piece of mkchancetk, in¬ 
tended to veil, as these wicked hu¬ 
morists ’requently do, a great his¬ 
torical and geological problem under 
the disguise of a jest. 

Hardiman has preserved in his 
Irish Minstrelsy some fragments of 
Irish poetry which are assigned to an 
age more than a thousand years be¬ 
fore the Christian era; and as they 
are lyrical in structure, and obvi¬ 
ously intended to be sung or chant- 
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ed, they prove that music was at that 
time practised amongst the people, 
i will not take U[>on myself to affirm 
that at that period they understood 
counterpoint, or had ascended above 
the simple soul oi melody, or that 
they had amongst them any geniuses 
capable of composing such operas as 
in our more advanced and accom- 

S lished age have been wedded by 
lessrs. Balfe and Wallace to the pa¬ 
thetic poetry of Messrs. Bunn and 
Fitzball; but I boldly maintain that 
they cultivated their art with infinite 
pains, of which we have abundant 
evidence in the copiousness o their 
musical vocabulary, which is more 
extensive than that of the moderns, 
and embraces upwards o three hun¬ 
dred terms and expressions. A peo¬ 
ple so rich in artistica resources 
could not fail to secure in their own 
day that renown which perishes like 
luxuriant grass, that leaves nothing 
after it but an oral tradition. Irish 
musical MSS. of the seventh century 
are still preserved in Italy, and 
Warton tells us that, even so lately 
as the eleventh century, the Welsh 
bards continued to receive instruction 
from the Irish. Even within the ex¬ 
perience of the present generation, 
the widely-ex tended influence of our 
national music was curiously exem¬ 
plified by the King of Oude, who 
was so passionate a lover of it that he 
sent a commission over to Ireland to 
procure him a harper and piper. 
Unfortunately, the race of harpers 
bad nearly dwindled away, and none 
of the few that remained could be 
spared; but a good piper was se¬ 
lected and shipped for the last. It 
happened most unluckily, however, 
that this piper became so enamoured 
of arrack at Calcutta that one even¬ 
ing, on his voyage up the Ganges, 
while he was playing Carolan’s re¬ 
ceipt for drinking whisky, he re¬ 
galed himself so freely that he tum¬ 
bled overboard, pipes and all. 

I have not a w'ord to offer in 
defence of the piper, except that 
whisky is a very ancient word in 
Ireland, which may in some measure 
account for the veneration in which 
the liquor so called is held. The 
literal translation of aqua vita into 
Irish is usquebaughs familiarly abbre¬ 
viated into uisgc, from whence we 
get our common word whisky. So 
you see, if we are a little too much 
.addicted to whisky, it is not alto¬ 


gether out of a vicious passion for 
strong waters, but partly for the 
sake of doing honour to the classical 
source of an immemorial custom. 

Although pipers and harpers arc 
now almost as rare amongst us as 
bar<ls and potatoes, the love of music 
has survived. It is the preserved 
essence that outlives the dead leaves 
of the rose. We have always had a 
reputation for the purity of our 
taste, and for the enthusiasm with 
which we cherish the noblest forms 
of musical composition. When Han¬ 
del w as banished by party spirit from 
London (you ought to make a pil¬ 
grimage, Dennis, to the house where 
he lived in Bruton Street, a few 
doors down, on the left-hand side 
from Bond Street) he took refuge 
in Dublin, where he produced his 
great work, the Messiah. Handel 
was a passionate admirer of Irish 
music; and Gemiaui, the celebrated 
Italian maestro , declared that there 
was no original music in these king¬ 
doms except the Irish, and that there 
was none equal to it in any country 
on this side of the Alps. 

These are high testimonials, Deu¬ 
nis. The people that launched the 
Messiah have a right to be proud o 
their musical taste. But more cu¬ 
rious testimonials remain behind, in 
the various attempts which have 
been made from time to time by 
English and Scotch writers to ap¬ 
propriate certain of our melodies. I 
accept all such disputes about the 
fraternity of an Irish air as a fine 
lady would accept a flattering iu- 
uendo about her lustrous complexion. 
1 Pray let your highness satisfy your¬ 
self,’ says De Foe’s Roxana, * that 
you have no cheats put upon you ; 
for once let me be vain enough to 
say I have not deceived you with 
false colours.’ His highness, in fact, 
was paying an ingenious compliment 
to the beautiful lioxana in intimating 
a suspicion that she was painted; and 
she wms conscious enough of what he 
meant, for she tells us that she re¬ 
ceived it with a ‘pleasant disdain/ 
and put a cambric handkerchief into 
his hand, that he might try to rub 
out her complexion if he could. 
Many rough hands l ave rubbed 
away in this manner, Dennis, at the 
healthy face of our Irish muse ; but 
they have not carried off a particle 
of colour from her cheeks. 

One of the melodies claimed by 
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the English is that which is best 
known by Moore’s words under the 
title of 4 Eveleen’s Bower.’ The 
plastic character of this little ditty is 
shewn by its conversion into a hu¬ 
morous sort of jig-song, beginning 
with ‘A landlady in France,’ and 
familiar to the gods of the minor 
theatres. The original English air, 
upon which the title to the melody is 
founded, is called ‘ The Pretty G irl 
of Derhv.’ But the oniy circum¬ 
stance the proof of this title rests 
upon is, that one Sir John Tre- 
vyIlian is said to have had a parrot 
that used to chirp the air, pronounc¬ 
ing all the words correctly. Does 
that strike you as satisfactory? I 
am content to make Britannia a pre¬ 
sent of this song, ii Britannia, seated 
beside her anchor on the sea-shore, 
with her eyes directed steadily across 
the water, will look Hibernia straight 
in the face, and, putting her band 
upon her heart, declare upon her 
honour that she considers this proof 
of her title valid and complete. But 
as the evidence goes no further back 
than to Sir John Trevyllian’s parrot, 
who must consequently have been 
the composer of the song, I think, in 
common justice, she is bound to Tar¬ 
nish us with the genealogy of the 
parrot. How do we know but that 
it was an Irish parrot ? 

The claims of the Scotch are more 
numerous, and, from sundry points 
of resemblance between the national 
music of the two countries, not so 
easily adjusted. The late Mr. Wilson 
maintained that the ‘ Bard's Legacy* 
was the composition of one M‘Mur- 
do, a Scotch bard, upon the occasion 
of his taking leave of his Highland 
home for America. I will balance 
that claim by asserting our Irish 
title to two amous Scotch airs, 
4 Nannie, wilt tliou gang wi’ me,’ and 
the charming melody of 4 Loehaberf 
Che former was composed by an 
Irishman who in his youth held an 
appointment in the choir of St. Pa¬ 
trick's, in Dublin ; and the latter by 
Myles Reilly, an Irishman who lived 
in the county of Cavan, in X6H4. 
lteilly was .lied the great harper, 
and travelling into Scotland was 
there made a bailie. 

But the most memorable instance on 
record of Scotch audacity in the matter 
of musical larceny is in the case of 
the air called 4 Robin Adair.’ This is 
worthy of au historiette all to itself. 


The original Irish name of this song 
is 4 Eileen a Boon,' which, translated 
into English, means, 1 Ellen, the 
secret treasure of my heart.’ Ton 
must not be particular with me 
about the date of the music, because 
nobody knows when it was com¬ 
posed ; but, from certain allusions in 
the original words to the customs of 
the country and the age, it is evi¬ 
dent that it must have been written 
before the use of coined money in 
Ireland. Che lover says he will 
spend a cow to entertain his mis¬ 
tress; a stylish and costly ex pendi- 
ture, which fixes the date under the 
old Brehon laws, when cows were 
levied as penalties, just in the same 
way as money is levied now. An¬ 
other internal evidence of its anti¬ 
quity i9 traceable to the expression, 

4 cead mille a fatUe *—a hundred thou¬ 
sand welcomes, which makes its first 
appearance in this song, from whence 
it has been adopted as a popular 
phrase ever since. I should tell you 
that there are two sets of Irish words 
to this air, the second of which does 
not date further back than the seven¬ 
teenth century ; but both refer to 
the incident on which the song was 
originally founded. That incident 
was of the true historical, chivalric, 
legendary, and romantic cast. Carol 
O’Daly, a young knight, fell in love 
with Ellen, the daughter of Kava- 
nagh, a great chieftain. But Kavanagh, 
Cor some private reasons of his own, 
which, I am sorry to say, have never 
transpired, objected to the match, and 
the lovers were parted. O'Daly 
went away, far away, to feed upon 
his griefs, according to the custom of 
knightly lovers in distress; and in 
the mean time a rich suitor came, 
and was accepted. O’Daly, hearing 
of this, returned, and seeking a se¬ 
cluded spot in the neighbourhood, 
composed this plaintive appeal to the 
lady; then entering the castle, dis¬ 
guised as an itinerant harper, took 
occasion to sing it at the nuptial 
feast. The result was that the beau¬ 
tiful Ellen fied with her lover that 
very night. Of the veracity of this 
legend there seems to be no doubt. 
O’Daly was one of the most accom- 
lishecl gentlemen of his time, and 
is tribe furnished many bards, 
one of whom, the Lord Abbot of 
Boyle iu 1244, was designated, on 
account of the sweetness of his 
verses, the Ovid of Ireland. 
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Such is the history of Eileen a 
Boon.' How it came to be trans¬ 
mogrified into 4 Robin Adair,’ ren¬ 
dered notorious by the parodies of 
Peter Pindar, is not generally known. 
The gipsies when they steal a cki : d 
generally contrive to destroy its 
identity by staining its lace and 
giving it an ugly pinch of the nose ; 
but the Scotch not only neglected so 
necessary a precaution in this case, 
but fell into the blunder of adopting 
the name of Robin Adair, who was 
himself an Irishman, the ancestor of 
the Viscount Molesworth, who re¬ 
sided at Holly i ark, in the county of 
Wicklow, and was a member of the 
Irish Parliament in the early part of 
the last century. The way in which 
this gentleman’s name became asso¬ 
ciated with the song on this side o 
the Channel was characteristic of the 
usages of the country; but how it 
happened that the Scotch were not 
canny enough in transplanting the 
air to drop the personal reference by 
which its origin could he so easily 
detected, hangs Banagher. 

The gentry of Ireland, my dear 
Dennis, were always a very liberal, 
roaring race; and were formerly 
much more distinguished by their 
unbounded hospitality than their 
command of ready money. It was 
not at all an uncommon paradox in 
the domestic economy of an ! rish 
mansion that its proprietor should be 
found entertaining his friends like a 
prince without a guinea in his purse. 
And thus was realized a state of 
things comparable only to the en¬ 
chantments of the Arabian Nights^ 
wherein you see sumptuous dinners 
conjured up at a moment’s notice, 
without the intervention of the 
smallest coin of the realm. The 
Irish enchantments of this sort were 
even still more marvellous, for not 
only were the sumptuous dinners 
called into existence without any vi¬ 
sible dependence upon cash pay¬ 
ments, but the hospitable necro¬ 
mancer who presided over them was 
usually mortgaged over head and 
ears, and engaged in a constant strug- 
le with an army of bailiffs, who 
overed about his house — hut could 
not get in. It was under such cir¬ 
cumstances that some of the gentry 
of Connaught contracted heavy debts 
with a respectable firm o wine- 
merchants in Dublin, — Aldridge, 


Adair, and Butler. These worthy 
gentlemen had made frequent appli¬ 
cations ’or a settlement, hut all to no 
purpose; and at last sent a clerk into 
Connaught to collect their accounts. 
The clerk was feasted till he was 
half dead, his days were rendered 
oblivious by the potations of the 
night, and when he returned empty- 
handed to Dublin, he assured his 
employers that the Connaught gentry 
were the pleasantest people in the 
world; that he might have remained 
and feasted with them to the end of 
his life; that, in short, he could hardly 
get away from them, but that during 
the whole time he was amongst 
them he never saw the colour of 
their money. The wine-merchants 
were very indignant, and one of 
them, Mr. Robin Adair, resolved to 
go himself. Arriving late in the 
evening, he found the hospitable 
debtor entertaining a 'arge party at 
dinner. Of course Mr. Adair was 
made as welcome as the flowers in 
May, his health was drank to the 
echo with his own wine, and during 
the feast, when the revel was 
mounting to the height of jovial 
hilarity, the company, led on by the 
sprightly host, burst out into the 
following chorus:— 

Welcome to Foxhall, sweet Robin Adair ! 
IIow does Tom Butler do ? 

And Johnny Aldridge, too ? 

Why didn’t they come with you, 

Robin Adair ? 

This complimentary and genial 
effusion, in which we have the 
origin of the song, was the only 
payment Robin Adair could extract 
from his lively debtor. 

The Scotch version ot the song, 
beginning with the well - known 
words— 

What’s this dull town to me, 

Robin Adair ? 

arc of more modern birth. They 
were sent to Mr. Braham about 
thirty years ago, and he sang them 
with such success as to bring them 
into immediate popularity. But he 
obtained his success at 11 ie expense 
of the purity of the original melody, 
which he, or somebody for him, 
altered in two places. The Irish 
bantling was gipsied into a Scotch 
air by an obvious and simple pro¬ 
cess. Are you a musician, Dennis ? 
If you are you will understand what 
I mean when I tell you, that in the 
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original the second bar of the second 
part is the fourth of the key and its 
harmony, but Mr. Bmham rendered 
it into the fifth, which at once 
robbed it of its special Irish cha¬ 
racter. He also introduced a jerk 
into the last bar, which stamped it 
with a peculiarity common to Scotch 
ballads. The editions of the song, 
thus deformed and tortured out of 
its touching simplicity, had a sale 
of upwards of 200,000 copies. 

You see, Dennis, that it is not 
merely in our politics that we Irish 
have grievances to complain of, but 
in our fine arts; and if I could ever 
be induced to take the field for a 
repeal of the Union, which I won't 
promise you not to do, for it is hard 
to say how l may be tempted by 
and by if Mr* Bunn should lay 
hands on any ofoui native melodies, 
it would be on account o' our musi¬ 
cal wrongs. When Tasso was in 
prison, he cried out , i You may rob 
me of my liberty, but you cannot 
deprive me o: my knowdedge;’ or 
something to that effect, the precise 
form of which you cannot expect 
me to recollect very accurately. I f 
the ! risli could only take a similar 
consolation to themselves in regard 
to their music, it would sensibly 
diminish ray patriotic jealousy of 
the Legislative Union, which, in 
blending the two countries together, 
has not only introduced a terrible 
confusion into the national pro¬ 
ductions of both, making it difficult 
sometimes to distinguish the one 
from the other, but has led to the 
expatriation of our composers, who, 
from having taken up their resi¬ 
dence on Saxon soil, wii t, no doubt, 
descend to posterity with all their 
operas and popular songs upon them 
as English melodists. Is it just, 
Dennis, that we should be deprived 
of our glories in this left-handed 
manner? What can compensate us 
for being jockeyed by the Legisla¬ 
tive Union out of our clear right 
and title to the Maid of Artois and 
Maritana ? 

I submit the consideration of this 
crying grievance to Mr. Dtlffy* As 
to Mr. John O’Connell, I don’t 
think he li&s much music in his 
soul, and seeing how drearily he 
deals with other grievances which 
he has taken in charge, l would 
rather he shouldn’t meddle with our 
operatic injuries. If Mr* Duffy 


would turn The Nation into a mu¬ 
sical newspaper, get his lyrics set to 
suitable tunes, expound our rights 
and wrongs on the score of shares 
fiats, and discords, and demand, in 
the name of the Irish people, a re¬ 
peal of the union between M r. Balfe 
and Mr. Bunn, be would immor¬ 
talize himself; and should he incur 
a state-prosecution in the cause, he 
may rely upon it that no conqueror 
ever marched to victory with such a 
storm of drums and trumpets in his 
ears as would follow' him to the 
gloomy dungeons of Green Street. 

It is black midnight, Denni 
and i have written till mv eyes 

m m 

ache, and black atoms seem float¬ 
ing about the candle I hear a 
dismal wail outside the window, 
shrieking distinctly through the 
roar of the tempest. I only hope 
it isn’t the Banshee. I will just 
open the window and see. If it be 
the Banshee I shall know her at once 
by her long blue mantle and white 
streaming hail*. And if I should 
see her I shall understand the warn¬ 
ing, for the Banshee is never seen 
except by the individual whose ap¬ 
proaching fate she comes to an¬ 
nounce. Don't be afraid, Dennis. 
I am as courageous as a lion. There 
isn’t a tinge of superstition in my 
nature. \ou don’t suppose I am 
afraid to look out of the window ! 
Does my hand shake? Not a bit of 
it. I will write this sentence with 
so bold and steady a pulse, that I 
defy you to say hereafter I trembled 
on the verge of this anxious mo¬ 
ment. There!—as firm as a rock. 
And now' for a brave iook out into 
the wild night. 

* * • • * 

Horror—horror—Dennis! I have 
seen her ! She threw back her hair, 
and looked into ray eyes with a 
sorrow fill gesture that makes mv 
blood run cold. ! feel her gaze still 
upon me, although I have shut the 
window, and am sitting with ray 
back to it. Again—it is her thin, 
melancholy cry. Do not be disap¬ 
pointed if you never hear from me 
again. May you live to be an old 
man, Dennis. That’s tbe best thing 
I can think of to wish you just now. 
But you must mend your way of 
life; for, as you are going on at 
present, if you never die till you’re 

t to die, you’re likely to live for 
ever. T. F. 
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A VISIT TO THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 


I T was with no ordinary feelings 
that we threw open our window 
In the hotel of the Trois Dauphins 
at Grenoble, in the early morn of a 
day last August, and gazed inquir¬ 
ingly at the face of ueaven ; for 
we had a pilgrimage in prospect, for 
which fine weather was particularly 
essential. This was a visit to the 
Grande Chartreuse. The unclouded 
sky wore an unmistakeable appear¬ 
ance of fairness. Had the azure 
vault been the dial-plate of a huge 
barometer, the needle would as¬ 
suredly have pointed, * Set Fair.’ 
Our spirits rose immediately. Not 
that we were apprehensive of a ‘juicy 
daw’ (n the latitude of Grenoble, 
and in summer time, such excursion 
spoilers are of very rare occurrence; 
but we were greedy, we wanted a 
perfect day,— 

Cool, and calm, and bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky ; 

and here was one. The delicious 
morning air came into our room pure 
and fresh, making existence happi¬ 
ness. before us, at a great elevation, 
towered the fortress of Grenoble, its 
mountain girdling bastions pencilled 
with military precision against the 
deep blue sky, so transparent was 
the atmosphere. 

It is always a difficult matter in 
France to coax an early breakfast 
out of* the cuisine of an hotel,—by 
breakfast, we mean a sensible, honest, 
comforting English breakfast, which 
being eaten puts a man in good hu¬ 
mour with himself and all the world, 
and fits him to go forth and do 
battle bravely. For our own part 
we make it a rule, from which we 
never swerve, excepting when the 
stern, strong hand of necessity com¬ 
pels us, not to adventure forth on 
our clay’s duties or pleasures without 
fortifying the inner man. 

On the present occasion, after the 
usual amount of importuning, we 
procured a very satisfactory repast; 
having partaken of which, we felt 
equal to climbing the Grand Sorn 
itself. 

There are two roads from Grenoble 
to the Grande Chartreuse; the one 
by Voreppe and St. Laurent, the 
other by Sapey. The former, though 
much the longer, is practicable as 
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far as St. Laurent for carriages; the 
latter is a mere rough mule-path. 
We determined on going by St. Lau¬ 
rent and returning by Sapey. A 
small two-horse diligence leaves Gre¬ 
noble every morning at seven during 
the summer months for the former 
village. In the coupe of this vehicle 
we had secured a seat, and a ‘ew 
minutes after seven wc found our¬ 
selves, with some half-dozen eccle¬ 
siastics bound on the same pilgri¬ 
mage, rolling out of the City. 
Our neighbour in the coupG was a 
jolly-looking priest, savouring more 
of grease than Windsor soap, with 
an oily, happy countenance, shewing 
that its possessor was in good humour 
with himself and at peace with all 
the world. We always make it a 
rule in our travels to follow the good 
advice of the Vicar of Wakefield,— 
vjz. to enter into conversation with 
all persons whom the accidents of 
travel may throw into our compa¬ 
nionship, holding with the good Vicar, 
that if they fail to give us useful 
information, or to afford us enter¬ 
tainment, we may be of some service 
to them. Railways at home have 
interposed their iron din and discord 
between travellers, tying up their 
tongues; but in France, and par¬ 
ticularly in the south, where such 
t cays are almost entirely ignored, the 
slow diligence affords every oppor¬ 
tunity of making a bosom friend of 
your travelling companion ere part¬ 
ing from him. 

So the reader will he prepared to 
learn that we soon opened a con¬ 
versation with our neighbour the 
priest. Before starting, he had stowed 
in t ie sole pocket of the coupe a 
square-looking can of large propor¬ 
tions, which ever and anon engaged 
his especial care and attention; for 
as our jolting vehicle lumbered along, 
the said can swung to and fro in a 
manner not very conducive to its 
safety, if it were made of glass or 
other brittle material. Our curiosity 
was excited respecting it, and after 
various speculations we came to the 
conclusion that it was a bottle con¬ 
taining comfort for our neighbour 
and his companions. ‘‘he priest, 
however, quickly disabused us of this 
idea; for after expressing his hope 
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that the affair did not inconvenience 
us, he added,— 

4 I am solicitous about it, for it is 
exceedingly precious, as it contains 
miraculous water' 


1 liis announcement, far from allay¬ 
ing our curiosity, rather served to 
increase it; so we begged to be in¬ 
formed of the properties of the said 
water, and where it came from. 

‘ What,' said the priest, * have you 
not heard of the miracle lately per¬ 
formed on the holy }>fountain of the 
Apparition near Corps ?’ 

We confessed our entire ignorance. 


4 That is strange,* said he. 4 Would 
you like to hear the history of it ?* 

4 Indeed we should,’ we replied; 
*and shall feel greatly obliged by 
your communicating it to us.’ 

The priest then related the follow¬ 
ing extraordinary story as our dili¬ 
gence was pursuing its way through 
the vale of < iresivaudan; and as the 
scenery more immediately connected 
with the Grande Chartreuse did not 
surround us until the priest had 
concluded, wc think that we shall 
not err in making the reader a lis¬ 
tener to the tale, which will, we feel 
certain, keep him awake whilst tra¬ 
velling along the Hat road between 
Grenoble and Vorcppc. 

4 The scene,’ commenced the priest, 
crossing himself with much apparent 
devotion, 4 of this late miraculous 
manifestation of God’s grace to this 


sinful world is a mountain of vast 
height, covered wiih snow during the 
greater portion of the year, which 
rises near the hamlet of La Salette 
in the commune of * lorps and de¬ 
partment of the Mautes Alpes. It 
requires four hours* continuous walk¬ 
ing or rilling to attain the summit 
from La Salette. The mountain, 
previous to the miracle, was known 
only to the peasants who live at its 
base, and whose flocks in summer 
time seek pasturage on it. 

4 Last September two children, 
brother and sister, named Macedon 
and Melanie Annans, the former 
twelve years of age, the latter four¬ 
teen, were tending some flocks be¬ 
longing to their parents, who are 
humble peasants living in a cottage 
on the mountain-side. I t was noon, 
the day was oppressively warm, and 
feeling tired and hot they sought a 
spring near the summit of the moun¬ 
tain to quench their thirst. The 


fountain did not flow constantly, 
being frequently dry in the summer 
months. After drinking they threw 
themselves on the grass, and fell into 
a profound sleep. How long they 
remained asleep they cannot state. 
They were woke by a rushing noise, 
and the rustling as it were of satin. 
On looking up they beheld a woman 
seated on a stone, apparelled in white 
robes trimmed with lace, and bor¬ 
dered at the bottom by red roses. 
Her hair was dressed in plain bands; 
on her feet were white satin shoes, 
ornamented with gold buckles ; and 
her hands were crossed on her breast. 
At the sight of this apparition the 
children were affrighted, and rose to 
run away. 

4 4 Fear not,’ said the female, ad¬ 
dressing them in their patois tongue, 
4 1 will not harm ye : approach ! * 

4 Gathering courage from the gen¬ 
tle voice and meek appearance of the 
vision, whose face they represent 
as of angelic sweetness, the child¬ 
ren drew near, but not without 
trembling. 

4 4 My Son,’ said the mysterious 
form, 4 is sorely troubled at the 
wickedness of His people in this part 
of France. The Sundays are dese¬ 
crated ; blasphemy is common ; evil 
deeds are of every-dav occurrence. 

I have had great difficulty in arrest¬ 
ing His avenging hand,—nor have I 
entirely succeeded in doing so ; for 
already your potatoes have been 
blighted. Be sure, if such things 
continue, that your corn will be de¬ 
stroyed, and your cattle will perish 
by disease.* 

4 She then, rising from the stone 
on which she had been seated, took 
each child apart, and communicated 
to it a secret, which it was com¬ 
manded not to reveal ti 1 1 the pro¬ 
per time for divulging the mystery 
shall arrive. After this she as¬ 
cended very gradually out of sight; 
the boy says that he stretched forth 
his arm to pluck one of the roses 
on her dress, hut that his hand 
passed through thin air. Slowly the 
vision faded from their sight, and at 
length disappeared. 

4 The children straightway de¬ 
scended the mountain, and related 
the history of the apparition to their 
parents ; these, who seem to be de¬ 
void of that superstition so frequently 
found amongst persons in their rank 
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of life, severely reprimanded them 
for inventing what they regarded as 
at best an idle tale. The chi ldren, 
however, persisted in their story. 
The cure was sent for. He lis¬ 
tened attentively to the narrative, 
hut at first gave no credence to it; 
indeed, he reproved the children for 
their attempt to impose, as he 
thought, upon him and their parents. 
A separate examination of the boy 
and girl was instituted, and this 
elicited so uniform and unvarying 
an account, always accompanied by 
such strong protestations of sincerity 
and truth, that the cure’s scepticism 
became somewhat shaken. Accom¬ 
panied by the children he visited 
the scene of the apparition. They 
pointed out the stone on which the 
figure had sat; the fountain was 
overflowing with crystalline water— 
it had never done so before. The 
cure heard again, without a single 
deviation, the account original y given 
by the children. The result was 
that lie went down tile mountain a 
believer, and announced himself as 
such. 4 These children,’ he said, 
4 have been singled out and made 
blessed; for to them has the holy 
Virgin Mary appeared, and she has 
made them the instruments of com¬ 
munication with us sinners.' The 
history of the wonderful appari¬ 
tion was then described to the 
bishop of the diocese. He came 
arrayed in his prelatical robes; 
saw the children; was conducted by 
them to the mountain-top; heard 
there the story of the vision; 
questioned each child apart; odered 
them a large sum of money to 
divulge their secret, which they re¬ 
fused, resisting all threats and ar¬ 
guments to make it known; and 
finally, having failed to shake their 
testimony in any way whatever, his 
grace avowed himself a believer in 
the miracle. This adhesion settled the 
doubts of wavering minds; though 
the perpetual and abundant flowing of 
the spring had considerable influence 
in leading to the same result. This 
fact was, of course, eagerly seized on 
by religious enthusiasts, as confirma¬ 
tion strong as scripture of the truth of 
the children’s story. The spring was 
now regarded as holy; the water as 
miraculous, and not to be polluted 
by the hoofs of beasts, it was ac¬ 
cordingly enclosed. The story of 


the apparition and the beatitude of 
the children soon became noised 
abroad. Bishops, priests, and cu¬ 
rates came from far and near to 
see the children and the holy moun¬ 
tain ; but neither the pomp nor ter¬ 
rors of the Church, nor yet oilers of 
large reward, had any effect in shak¬ 
ing their testimony, or causing them 
to divulge their respective secrets. 

The proper time for making them 
known,’ say they, 4 has not arrived; 
when it does, then will vve speak.’ 
The boy, who was wholly unedu¬ 
cated, is now in the hands of the 
cure of the parish, who is training 
him for the Church. He is very 
modest, and is not inflated with pride 
at having been visited by the Virgin. 
4 Do you not consider yourself very 
much blessed in having seen the 
mother of Jesus?' said I to him. 
A careless * Ou *,’ was the only an¬ 
swer. The stone on which the Vir¬ 
gin is represented to have sat has 
been removed with much religious 
pomp to the parish church, where it 
is enshrined behind the high altar, 
and attracts thousands of peasants, 
who religiously and devoutly kiss it. 
The mountain, which a few months 
ago was trackless, and, as I have 
stated, almost unknown, is now visited 
by hundreds of pilgrims, who pros¬ 
trate themselves on the site of the 
apparition, and carry away bottles of 
the water.’ 

In this capacity had the priest 
visited it. For five successive da vs 
and nights had he travelled, pausing 
not, so great was his impatience to 
arrive on the holy ground. Wearied 
and almost exhausted, he hired a 
horse to ascend to the summit. The 
animal was most sorry, the path 
very bad. Ere long he came to a 
place which wore so alarming an 
appearance that he drew rein to dis¬ 
mount. 4 Do not give yourself use¬ 
less trouble,' sait bis guide; A no acci¬ 
dent can happen, none has occurred, 
since the mountain became ho!v, nor 
has a cow or sheep perished.’ So 
the priest, full of faith, kept his 
seat, riding on the brink of frightful 
precipices unharmed. But his faith 
received stronger confirmation. 

4 M y legs and feet,’ said he, 4 from 
five days and nights’ continuous 
journeying, had become greatly 
swollen and inflamed. I bathed them 
in the ever-flowing fountain. As if 
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by enchantment, but really by mira¬ 
culous agency, for I sincerely believe 
that God has vouchsafed a miracle 
here" and as be said this he crossed 
himself again to lend weight to bit 
argument), 1 the swelling departed, 
the inflammation ceased, and I went 
up from the pool a renovated man. 
I had anticipated great comfort from 
a night's repose in bed, hut ail sense 
of fatigue had left me; and when I 
lay down last night it seemed to me 
that I had not lost a single night's 
rest, so fresh was 1. Vi under not, 
therefore/ he added, ‘at mj cherish¬ 
ing the water in this tin case; :t 
cainc from the holy spring, and it is 
my intention to keep it as long as I 
live.’ 

We could scarcely forbear smiling, 
but the solemnity of the priest’s 
manner checked our rising levity, 

4 1 do not ask you to believe in 
this miracle,' he said; * but let me 
'tell you that, be it true or not, great 
good lias been effected by the gene¬ 
ral belief in it: ibr whereas the en¬ 
tire commune was formerly remark¬ 
able for irreligious and loose conduct, 
the peasantry now diligently attend 
church — the majority believing — 
some, if not believing, at least fear¬ 
ing that the wrath of God will visit 
them for their sins if they do not 
amend their lives; the sabbath day 
is no longer one of toil; blasphemy 
is never heard; in fact, that part of 
France is now probably the most or¬ 
derly and religious in the country.’ 

Such are the principal details 
of this wonderful story. The ex¬ 
cessively simple manners of the 
children, their constant adherence 
to the same narrative uuembel- 
lished by startling accessories, which 
repeated questionings might natu¬ 
rally be expected to draw forth, 
coupled with their steady refusal in 
all cases to receive money, are cir¬ 
cumstances which furnish strong 
presumptive evidence that they, or 
one of them, saw what they describe 
as a vision in their sleep. The re¬ 
presentation of’the Virgin ascending 
to heaven, is a common picture in 
the houses of peasants in France; 
and it is well known that she is 
always portrayed in robes either of 
white or some gay colour. Such a 
picture may have been present to 
the imaginations of the children 
during their sleep. Forms of gen¬ 


tleness and loveliness people our 
dreams, as well as t'oul shadows 
and phantoms from accursed realms; 
and who shall say that the spirit of 
man may not visit blessed scenes 
when his weary body is at rest ? 
More than this we dare not write. 

Some say that gleams of a remoter world 
Visit the soul in sleep; that death is 
slumber, 

And that its shapes the busy thought* 
outnumber 

Of those who wake and live. 

The priest’s story was of a nature 
to banish all sense of ennui. As he 
concluded, the diligence arrived at 
Voreppe, a small town standing at 
the entrance to the valley of G re-i- 
vaudan ; here we turned off the high 
road and immediately commenced 
the ascent of a very long hill, the 
passengers as well as horses walking. 
The scenery was enchanting—large 
walnut-trees, studded with cfrrsft r- 
ing fruit, hung over the road. I3e- 
neatb, to our right, sloped lawny 
dells, surrounded bv thick woods, 
beautifully green, and lar above 
rose majestic peaks. On attaining 
the summit of the hill the horses 
were refreshed by a trough full cf 
rye-bread, cut into slices, and sun¬ 
dry bottles of wine, which they 
drank with great avidity. Our route 
now lay across an upland, skyey 
plain, fringed by dark forests and 
the everlasting mountains. Several 
large stone crosses of superior work¬ 
manship dotted the road-side—nt 
accompaniments to the seen ry and 
to our pilgrimage. Our neighbour 
priest crossed himself when he came 
in sight of them, and demanded 
whether it was true that our aristo¬ 
cratic Protestant Government for¬ 
bade crosses to be erected in England. 
W e assured him that there was no 
let or hindrance to their erection; 
and that if he visited England he 
would find a large class of Protest¬ 
ants as fond of this symbol as the 

* 

Roman Catholics. 

At length we arrived at St. Lau¬ 
rent, a small village, boasting, how¬ 
ever, a decent hotel, where our fol¬ 
low-passengers breakfasted, and we 
dined. The hour was not the most 
fashionable for thi9 meal, being only 
twelve o’clock ; but we had break¬ 
fasted early, and had a presentiment, 
which turned out to be correct, that 
our repast, consisting as it did of 
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excellent meat and vegetables, would 
be the best that we should have for 
some twenty-four hours. At one 
o’clock we buckled on our knapsack, 
and, staff in hand, started for the 
Grande Chartreuse. No guide, hap¬ 
pily, is required ; the clear beryl- 
hued stream, Guicrs Mort, which 
comes down the detile, acts as such, 
for the path rarely strays tar from 
it, being carried aiong its left bank. 
W e soon left behind us the dwellings 
of sock 1 men, and passed from broad 
glaring daylight into the gloom of 
the forest, presenting all that bound¬ 
less confusion of stems so charming 
to tlie eye:— 

Tite pathway narrows us the steps ascend; 

■ The boughs, o’erarching, meet in fond 
embrace; 

The fragile branches of the birch-tree 
bend, 

And ivith majestic chestnuts interlace. 

Just as we entered the woody jaws 
of the gorge we met two monks clad 
in white serge robes, whom we im¬ 
agined to he Carthusians : they were 
not, however, of that order, but Do¬ 
minicans returning from the Chart¬ 
reuse. As we learnt afterwards, the 
inmates of the latter convent seldom 
wander so near the habitation of 
thei r fel 1 ow-creatures. 

With every step scenes of gran¬ 
deur opened out, increasing in sub¬ 
limity as we ascended. At ifour- 
voirie, about a mile and a half from 
St. L ament, an iron forge, con¬ 
ceived and erected in the true spirit 
of the picturesque, stands near two 
bridges which bestride the stream— 
here confined between vertical rocks 
of great height, at the base of 
which it rushes and foams, sub¬ 
siding in pools beneath, where it 
rejects in glassy quiet the over¬ 
hanging rocks. Near the highest 
bridge the grim chasm is blocked up 
by a house and gateway, through 
which the road is carried. In the 
palmy seignorial days of the Car¬ 
thusians, ere the French Revolution 
of 17.9*2 broke in upon them, this 
building served as a defence, and 
was strictly guarded. Now the 
traveller passes through the portal 
as free as the breeze which sweeps 
clown the glen, i’hen the road was 
such as to admit of wheel-carriages; 
now it is in a state of decay, shat¬ 
tered by wintry storms, and encum¬ 
bered by huge rocks, so that the 


rudest car could not travel on it; 
and even mules, with all their goat¬ 
like ability of locomotion, iind some 
portions of the path rather imprac¬ 
ticable. But the way is in admirable 
keeping with the scenery; and for 
our part, we would rather have ar¬ 
rived at the convent a little more 
foot-bruised and weary by such a 
path, than by a fairer and more 
avenue-like road, involving a sa¬ 
crifice of the wild and romantic. 
With the feelings of a pilgrim 
strong upon us we walked slowly, 
passing lingeringly on, for the sce¬ 
nery amidst which we moved was 
not of a nature to be hurried through. 
As the sun declined the day be¬ 
came more solemn and serene, and 
if possible more propitious. Vast 
trees now forming huge leafy domes, 
now making a vegetable network 
through which the dark blue vault 
of heaven gleamed, overshadowed 
the path ; beeches started from 
their rocky crevices, their trunks 
covered with velvet-like moss; on 
high, at a prodigious elevation, pines, 
those black knights of the forest, 
appeared bristling on peaks inacces¬ 
sible to nmn. t here they stood — 
nature's flag - stall's — thousands of 
feet above the vale. The beech - 
woods which occupy the depths 
of the valley are inhabited by a 
dark race of men, exercising the 
calling of charcoal - burners ; and 
ti es of mules laden with large 
sacks of charcoal came down the 
rugged path, disputing with the 
pilgrim every inch of practicable 
ground. On, still on, higher and 
higl ler, the rocks now crowded 
around us, affording at intervals 
terrifying glimpses of the torrent 
which foams and roars several hun¬ 
dred feet beneath. 

After walking some two hours, 
we crossed the Guiers by a narrow 
wooden bridge without parapets, and 
ascending the craggy path, here 
hewn out of the rock, came in 
half an hour to a gateway, gateless, 
and jammed between two vertical 
rocks of stupendous height, which 
approach to within a few feet of 
each other. One of these rocks is 
in the form of an obelisk, and is 
called the Pain de Sucre. This gate¬ 
way is remarkable as defining the 
former limits o lemalc ascendancy, 
lor beyond it no women were allowed 
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to pass. Whether, like St. Kevin, St 
Bruno and his followers hurled un¬ 
fortunate, erring, loving, or carious 
maidens, who may have been caught 
out of bounds, over the beetling pre¬ 
cipices, is not recorded, but it is cer¬ 
tain that no woman was permitted to 
go nearer the convent than this gate¬ 
way. Beyond the portal, on a fragment 
of rock projecting over the chasm, 
was a cross, on which we read the 
words, rudely carved, 4 Via Co: i!and 
some few yards further was another 
cross, bearing the short sentence,— 
4 0 Sr»Es U nica V These signs gav e 
token that the Grande Chartreuse 
was not very distant, and we learned 
from a peasant who was descending, 
that the object o our pilgrimage 
might be attained in bait an hour’s 
sharp walking ; but we preferred 
sauntering on. 

The valley, or defile rather, now 
turned abruptly to the left Still as¬ 
cending, and passing through gloomy 
groves, we at length saw the turrets 
of the Escurial of the Alps, as the 
Grande Chartreuse has not inappro¬ 
priately been called, which extends \ 
in a long broken line, l acked by a 
woody amphitheatre, and terminated 
in spires of rocks and promontories 
rising to, and sometimes lost in, the 
clouds. The dark gorge, with its 
roaring torrent, now gave place to 
scenes of sacred and profound calm ; 
for the convent stands on the gentle 
slope of an emerald meadow—an ark 
of peace, as it were, resting amidst 
scenes of desolation. With Tasso 
we were tempted to exclaim,— 

Ecco apparir Gerusalem si vede; 

and casting ourselves on a fiower- 
enamelled bank we gazed long on 
the scene. Before us in solitary 
grandeur rose the convent, bristling 
with spires and turrets; a town in 
extent, yet silent as the grave. No 
hum of voices broke upon the ear, 
no hurrying to and fro disturbed 
the quiet; not a human being ap¬ 
peared—all was hushed in death-like 
stihness. We were awed by the 
scene; and as we drew near to the 
gates and rang the deep-toned hell, 
we felt as if we were a novice pray¬ 
ing to be admitted within the holy 
walls. The gates were opened by a 
serving-man, who announced our 
arrival to a Carthusian advanced in 
years, and of venerable mien. He 
was the pharmacies and occupied 


rooms to the right o’ the gateway. 
By him we were conducted across a 
quadrangle watered by two foun¬ 
tains, to a large building appro¬ 
priated to the reception of visitors. 
At the entrance he rang a bell, 
which was answered by a monk, 
young and handsome, reminding ns 
strongly of Mario when personating 
the impassioned Fernanda, in the 
opera of La Farorita. Our recep¬ 
tion was courteous and ■ warm. 

4 We have come,' said we, 4 a long 
way to see you—from England.* 
The Carthusian seized our band. 
‘ We are always glad,’ he replied, 
‘to welcome your countrymen to the 
Grande Chartreuse.’ i hen conduct¬ 
ing us along an arched aisle, he 
threw open a door leading into a 
large and lofty apartment. It bore 
the inscription, — Salle de France , 
and was appropriated to the recep¬ 
tion of visitors. The furniture was 
of the simplest order: a plain deal 
table, with benches round it, occupied 
the centre of the room; a few presses 
were ranged against the wall, and 
some wooden chairs were placed at in¬ 
hospitable distances from each other. 
A huge fireplace yawned at one side 
of the room, comfortably filled with 
pine logs; and over the chimney- 
piece was suspended a copy of the 
regulations for the govei mince of 
visitors. There are other rooms, 
similar in all respects to that we 
have just described, which are set 
apart for strangers, and named after 
the principal nations of Europe; but 
now that the monks have fallen to a 
low estate, one is generally sufficient 
to contain the guests. 

Proceeding to one of the cup¬ 
boards, our monk drew forth a dark 
green bottle, from which he poured 
a liquid into a small glass. This 
was the celebrated 4 Chartreuse,' a 
liqueur, for the manufacture of 
which the monks are famed. Justly 
too, for it is excellent. The manner 
of making it is kept a profound 
secret. It is said, however to have 
for its basis spirits of wine, and 
to be flavoured with various aro¬ 
matic herbs, which the monks ga¬ 
ther in the lawns and groves sur¬ 
rounding the convent. The label 
attached to the flasks containing the 
liqueur sold at Grenoble, represents 
the monks culling herbs for the ma¬ 
nufacture of the cordial. There are 
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three qualities: ordinare , which is 
that usually sold at Grenoble; su¬ 
per ienr ; and Vklixir , which latter is 
used as a medicine for every inward 
and outward ailment. In taste the 
•Chartreuse’ resembles maraschino, 
but it is more aromatic. A more 
delicious drink on a hot summer day, 
than a small glass of this liqueur 
in a tumbler of spring water, cannot 
well be conceived. As the grateful 
beverage flowed over our parched 
tongue, we could not help rejoicing 
that no silly vow of total abstinence 
from all good tilings in the form of 
liquids had ever passed our lips. 

Learning that it was our wish to 
sleep in the convent, the monk led the 
way to a small cell, lighted by a nar¬ 
row casement, which opened on along 
passage, it contained a pallet, a 
deal table, on which stood a basin 
and ewer, and a crucifix. This was 
to be our dormitory. Everything 
was scrupulously clean ; hut, as will 
be seen, no attempt was made to 
minister to more than absolute ne¬ 
cessities. There are some two hun¬ 
dred cells, similarly fitted up for 
those who wish to pass the night iu 
the convent. \Y r e were not the only 
visitors: about a dozen persons had 
arrived before us, and with them we 
were shewn the gloomy wonders of 
the Grande Chartreuse. Passing dow n 
a corridor which stretched away till 
the perspective nearly met, we 'were 
shewn the chapter-house, a large 
4ia.ll where the meetings of the order, 
of which this convent is the head, 
are held. Hound the walls are por¬ 
traits of distinguished Carthusians, 
and paintings representing celebrated 
events in the history of the order. 
A marble statue o St. llruno stands 
at the upper end of the hall. 

After visiting other rooms, we 
arrived at the entrance of the long¬ 
est corridor, an arched passage 670 
feet in length, along which win¬ 
dows scantily distributed admitted a 
pale, solemn light, just sufficient 
to render objects picturesquely in¬ 
distinct. Our monk, who acted 
as guide, unlocked the ponderous 
iron gates leading to this aisle, above 
which a board bore in large letters a 
notice requesting the visitor to tread 
softly and speak low whilst within 
the corridor, that the monks might 
not be disturbed at their devotions. 
The cells occupied by these recluses 


arc entered from this and another 
corridor parallel to that in which we 
were. They are of the simplest pos¬ 
sible construction—a pallet, a table, 
and chair, comprising the material 
furniture; whilst the spiritual con¬ 
sists oi a few religious books, a skull, 
and a crucifix. A small garden is at¬ 
tached to each ce) 1. Standing within 
the narrow bounds of one of these 
voluntary prison-houses the line,— 

Man wants but little here below, 

was forcibly brought to mind; and 
it is no license to add, in the case of 
the Carthusians,— 

Nor wants that little long. 

And that they may be the more 
constantly reminded of death, the 
cemetery containing the bodies of 
their departed brethren is situated 
between the corridors. A turn¬ 
table in the wall enables each monk 
to receive his frugal fare of herbs 
without communicating with the 
bearer. On each cell door is a reli¬ 
gious sentence. Pausing a few mi¬ 
nutes we read these:— 1 He alone is 
wise who leaves this world tor God.’ 
1 In solitude only can God be wor¬ 
shipped.’ * The life o the world is 
lull of folly and wickedness.’ ‘In 
the cross is my only hope.* And on 
more than one door we saw inscribed 
the words o the Psalmist, thus ren¬ 
dered in our beautiful version:— 
‘ Stand in awe, and sin not: com¬ 
mune with your own heart, and iu 
your chamber, and be still.’ 

These sentences are truly emble¬ 
matic of Carthusian life and Car¬ 
thusian belief. The church is a 
perfectly plain building, having 
twenty stalls on either side of the 
altar, which are set apart :‘or the 
monks. It was refreshing, after visit¬ 
ing these gloomy and almost sepul¬ 
chral abodes, to enter the library. 
This is a large room containing about 
five thousand volumes. Let it not 
be supposed, however, that the visi¬ 
tor would find here light reading for 
a rainy day. The tomes are pon¬ 
derous and typical of their contents— 
huge worm-eaten folios stuffed with 
theological lore. There is no work 
of rare value, nor any precious manu¬ 
script, in the library. Xot that we 
are warranted in making these asser¬ 
tions from personal examination, for 
we are not grubbers in the dust of 
centuries, preferring much to leave it 
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in hallowed and undisturbed repose, 
but we do so on the authority of our 
guide. 

There was one monk in the li¬ 
brary, a glorious figure, bending with 
turned-back cowl over a volume, 
while the rays of the setting sun fell 
upon his close shaven head. He spoke 
not, stirred not, and we entered and 
left the apartment quite unheeded 
by him. 

We were now conducted to a 
small chapel, adorned with fresco 
paintings and statues wholly at va¬ 
riance with the rigid simplicity of the 
Carthusian and church worsnip. It 
is dedicated to St. Louis, and is thus 
ornamented in commemoration of a 
visit made by Louis XIV. to the 
convent. 

The kitchens, cel lars, vaults, &c., 
form a perfect underground wilder¬ 
ness, chilly and dismal — meanings, 
many-tongued, were heard fitfully, 
as the gusty wind swept through the 
murky depths, and it required no 
. great effort of the imagination to 
conceive that the sounds proceeded 
from the uneasy spirits of deceased 
Carthusians. 

The monk having now concluded 
his office of cicerone , glided away 
like a ghost to his lonely cell, 
leaving us to our thoughts and 
devices until six o’clock, when we 
were promised dinner. We occu¬ 
pied the hours in making a sketch 
of the front of the convent; nil ex¬ 
cellent bird’s-eye view of the entire 
buildings, with the surrounding 
Avail, which girdles them fortress 
fashion, is attained from a small 
pavilion perched eyrie-like in the 
forest, at a considerable elevation : 
but this is no view for the artist’s 
purpose. From hence the 1 l rand 
Som, the highest peak of the throng 
that rise above the Chartreuse, is 
seen to great advantage. On its 
summit a crucifix eighteen feet high 
has been placed, but so great is the 
elevation of the Grand Som, that the 
symbol of religion is hardly discern¬ 
ible from the C hartreuse by the un¬ 
assisted eye. A vast panorama o' 
alpine peaks, including the monarch 
Mont Blanc, may be seen from the 
Grand Som; but the ascent is tedi¬ 
ous and difficult, and the days rare 
in which mists and vapours do not 
shroud these mountains of the Grande 

Chartreuse. 


Our dinner was a very meagre 
affair; thin watery soup, potatoes, 
omelets, and herbs, forming the com¬ 
ponent parts. We had no reason to 
expect better fare, nor, indeed, did 
we; but unfortunately our appetites 
had rebelled, refusing to be kept 
under mental subjection, and visions 
of smoking platters of beef very un* 
romantically came across us in tri¬ 
umphant contrast with the shadowy 
and unsatisfactory repast set before 
ns. However, two, or it may have 
been three, glasses of the delicious 
Chartreuse, administered as a chas$e~ 
dincTf worked wondrously, and form¬ 
ing a semicircle round the enormous 
fireplace, whose hearth was now 
blazing with the aromatic pine, we 
began to think that we had not dined 
so badly after all. Having read in 
one of Gray’s letters, in which he 
gives a very brief account of his visit 
to the Grande Chartreuse in 1791, 
that an album was then in existence 
containing various effusions, in al! 
languages, of prose and poetry, by 
different travellers, the perusal of 
which amused the evening hours, 
we asked the handsome monk who 
waited on us if such a book existed. 
He answered that the album, con¬ 
sisting of four volumes, had been de¬ 
stroyed at the Revolution of 1792. 

This was a great disappointment, 
for the reader who has spent a night 
at the Great St. Bernard will remem¬ 
ber how interesting the numerous 
albums in that convent arc, and how 
well they serve to while away an 
hour. 

We ventured to observe to the 
monk that it would be well to open 
another album, instancing that at 
the St. Bernard, but the proposal 
found uo favour in his sight. The 
present race of monks seem to be 
much stricter than their predecessors 
in Gray’s time. Then the Grand 
Prieur, or Reverend Pere, as he is 
now styled, conversed with the visi¬ 
tors, now he is never seen by them; 
and how studiously all intercourse 
with the world is shunned the follow¬ 
ing anecdote attests. At our last \ isit 
to the St. Bernard, whose monastery, 
though set in eternal ice and snow, 
is a house of gaiety and pleasure 
compared with the Grande Char¬ 
treuse, the head, Chan vim, obligingly 
gave us his autograph on a blank 
leaf attached to our guide-book. 
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This volume was now our compa¬ 
nion, and we asked our monk in 
waiting to request the Reverend ‘ere 
to place his autograph under that of 
the St. Bernard monk. He thought 
that the Reverend Fere could not * 
object, so he carried the book to him ; 
blit he knew not Ids man : Dom Jean 
Baptiste, alias Casimir Montesi,* the 
head of the Carthusians, refused to 
write his name, giving for reason 
that such an act would bring him 
into contact with the world, which 
was entirely antagonistic to his re¬ 
ligion ! 

As no album was forthcoming, 
our part}', numbering besides our¬ 
selves some fifteen Frenchmen, com¬ 
menced a conversation which turned 
principally on Carthusian religion 
and its philosophy; but our talk 
did not extend Ur into the night, 
and ere the clock struck nine one 
after another they had departed to 
their cells tired and sleepy, and we 
were left alone in the vast hall. 

And there, before the huge ca¬ 
vernous fireplace, in which the pine 
logs were blazing fierce and bright, 
we sat in a musing mood. Our ob¬ 
ject in sitting up was to attend the 
midnight church service, and whilst 
waiting for the bell to summon us, 
out of some musty black-letter tomes 
with which the monk favoured us 
we thus fashioned the history of the 
Grande Chartreuse. 

St. Bruno, the founder of the 
Carthusian order, was born at Co¬ 
logne in 1030. Ilis family was 
noble, and of very ancient descent. 
He was educated for the church, and 
early acquired great celebrity for his 
profound learning and deep piety. 
The chapter of iiheims wished to 
create him archbishop, but he de¬ 
clined, choosing a more retired life, 
which he was enabled to lead as pro¬ 
fessor of theology in the University 
of Paris. Whilst in that city it is 
traditionally reported that he at¬ 
tended the obsequies of his deceased 
friend and companion, Raymond, 
canon ol Paris, who had to all ap¬ 
pearance led a devout and exemplary 
life, and that just as the priests 
who were chanting the office for 
the dead arrived at that part 
where the words Itesponde mihi 
c. c ur, the corpse burst its grave- 


clothes, and rising on the bier ex¬ 
claimed three several times,— 4 1 have 
been arraigned at the bar of God’s 
justice: my final sentence is past, 
and I am condemned by the just 
judgment of God to eternal dam¬ 
nation. 1 

This awful spectacle had such an 
effect on Bruno, that he, with six 
other spectators of the scene, re¬ 
solved to retire from the world, 
arguing that if a man so eminent for 
piety as the deceased Raymond was 
yet found unworthy of salvation, 
they could have no hope unless 
every hour was spent in prayer and 
severance from the world and its 
frivolities. So they resolved to seek 
some desert place, and there pray 
and fast out their lives. This story, 
much as it is needed to account for the 
proceedings of Bruno and Ids compa¬ 
nions, is repudiated as an idle fable 
by contemporary theological writers, 
and was erased from the Romish 
breviary by authority of Pope 
Urban VIII. Pure love of asceti¬ 
cism is represented by these authori¬ 
ties as having instigated Bruno and 
his friends to retire from the world. 
Be this as it may, the party certainly 
left Paris, and journeyed to Greno¬ 
ble. There they saw Hugues, bishop 
of that city, and were conducted by 
him to a savage wilderness most 
difficult of access, surrounded by 
vast mountains and gloomy forests, 
'i’his was in exact accordance with 
their desires, and here they resolved 
to live. They built a small oratory 
with rude cells in which to reside, 
and supported existence by herbs 
gathered in the neighbouring forests. 
The site of this first settlement, 
which is about two miles higher in 
the mountains than the present con¬ 
vent, was called Cartuse , from a 
hamlet of that name at some dis¬ 
tance, whence sprang Chartreuse , 
which grew into the designation of 
the order, as the order of Carmelites 
derives its title from Mount Carmel. 

Old writers, lovers of mystica l and 
typical forms, lay great stress on the 
number of seven hermits. They de¬ 
clare that, on the eve of their enter¬ 
ing Grenoble, Bishop Hugues dreamt 
that he saw seven stars ailing at his 
feet, which afterwards climbed over 
divers mountains, aud then stood 


* All the monks assume a religious name on becoming Carthusians. 
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still in a certain horrid and obscure 
place; and they observe, — ‘ These 
are the seven angels with the seven 
trumpets, to declare war and de¬ 
struction to the sinful world ; the 
seven steps that were run in Ezekiel’s 
vision; the seven candlesticks to en¬ 
lighten the world; and the eyes of 
the Lamb,* 

The inhabitants of the desert in¬ 
creased—not by the original pilgrims 
taking unto themselves wives, for 
woman was from the first orbidden 
fruit, but because others willing and 
desirous to forsake the world joined 
them. A more commodious place 
of worship was built, a portion of 
the forest cleared and turned into 
gardens and meadows, and, lastly, a 
monastery on the site of the present 
edifice was erected. 1 Jut these 
changes brought about no alteration 
in the domestic economy of the Car¬ 
thusians. Clad in hair shirts and 
a white woollen robe, with shaven 
head and bare feet, they spent their 
lives in separate cells, rigidly ab¬ 
staining from all kinds of meat, and 
eating only herbs. Fifty years after 
their establishment as a religious 
order, Peter the Venerable writes of 
them,— 1 They are the poorest of all 
monks —the sight of their attenuated 
bodies and faces alone is frightful. 
Their garments are rough hair, their 
food bitter herbs eaten once daily, 
their occupation prayer and copying 
manuscripts.’ 

The invention of printing must 
have been a severe blow to the Car¬ 
thusians, as it deprived them of their 
chief occupation. Enjoined to strict 
silence, the tedium of their lonely 
hours, doubtless, was greatly relieved 
by copying and illuminating missals. 
In the scriptorium they produced 
many of those exquisite works which 
are amongst the chief ornaments in 
the largu continental libraries. Dom 
Guigues was the first to reduce their 
rules to writing ; they may be sum¬ 
med up in a few lines :— To pray 
constantly in their cells, to fast often, 
to keep numerous and long night 
watches, to attend with great punc¬ 
tuality and unerring regularity the 
offices in the church, and to abstain 
from conversation. Silence has al¬ 
ways been a distinguishing feature 
of the Carthusian order. Montes¬ 
quieu, who was no lover of monas¬ 
teries or monks, declares in his works 


that the Carthusians are so silent 
that they must have submitted to 
the operation of having their tongues 

excised. 

The rules for novices are even 
stricter. Mabillon, in his Acta 
Sanctorum, dwells long and strongly 
on the duties of these men before 
they are suffered to enter the Car¬ 
thusian community ; and Dom Jan- 
celinus gravely tells of a novice, who, 
probably because his strength failed in 
the hard hour of trial, had neglected 
performing some of the severe duties 
imposed on him by the rules ; his 
short-comings were discovered by 
the image of the Virgin turning her 
back on him when invoking her pro¬ 
tection. These are the words : — 
‘Imago ipsa visibiliter se regyrans, 
suum conspicienti novitio dorsum 
vertit.’ The poor wretch was scourged 
and driven forth upon the world. 

But with al t this strictness it i< re¬ 
markable that , excepting in minor 
points, the leading rules for the 
governance of the Carthusians were 
so admirably framed that they have 

i/ * ir 

never required alteration. By them 
are the Carthusians now governed; 
and Voltaire, cynical as he is, ad¬ 
mits that theirs was the only ancient 
order which never wanted reform, 
and that they knew no sovereigns ex¬ 
cept the prayers into which they had 
inserted their names. It is remark¬ 
able that Bruno should have ended 
his da vs far from the chosen scene of 
his retirement. In 1089 he was ]ier- 
suaded to go to Home by Pope 
Urbau VIII. for the put^xfee of giving 
his holiness the benefif^of his coun¬ 
sels in matters oft church discipline; 
but soon becoming disgusted with 
the dissipations of the pontifical 
court, lie obtained permission to go 
to Calabria, where, in the solitudes 
of Della Torre, he founded a second 
Chartreuse, which he governed with 
the same integrity and piety as he 
had done the original foundation. 
There, surrounded bv his disciples, 
he died on the 6th October, 1101. 
Gregory XV. ordered solemn mass- 
to be said in every church for the 
repose of his soul, and inscribed his 
name in the catalogue of saints. 

Unlike many other establishments 
which, deprived of their acting and 
efficacious head, decay, the Chartreuse 
increased in celebrity. Numbers of 
pious men hastened to join the order. 
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and rich men endowed it with their 
possessions. As years rolled by, the 
accommodation for the Carthusians 
■was periodical 1}' increased. Centuries 
uassed, and we find no relaxation in 
the original discipline; it rather 
became more stringent. The bones 
of the ancient Carthusians,says Dorn 
Innocent e Masson, in his Dtsciplina 
Ordinu Cartusiemis % written in 1697, 
were the bones of well-formed men; 
ours are not larger than those of 
youths. Men full of pity and com¬ 
passion prayed the Pope to order the 
monks to relax their severity in re¬ 
spect of diet. Hearing which the 
Carthusians straightway produced 
some of their breth ren, of seventy and 
eighty years old, as convincing tes¬ 
timony that their mode of life could 
not be very fatal to longevity, 4 We 
have abstained so long from meat/ 
they said, ‘that we could not now 
eat it with impunity.' In one point, 
however, they gave way. ! t was the 
custom for each monk to be copiously 
hied five times each year; one of 
these operations was discontinued, 
thus reducing the bleedings to four 
yearly. 4 

1 11 the course of time a magnificent 
monastery was founded, w hich became 
the head of 272 Carthusian establish¬ 
ments in various parts of Europe.* 
I'our of these were devoted to wo¬ 
men ; and it is recorded, that out ot 
consideration to the sex the rules 
enjoining silence xvere considerably 
relaxed in three. 

The Grand** Chartreuse was now 
at the zenith bf its power and fame. 
Though frequently destroyed by fire, 
which, ftom the root bein*j of wood, 
spread from building to building with 
1 inextinguishable rapidity, the con¬ 
vent always rose again, phoenix-like, 
from its ashes. But a more grievous 
enemy than tire attacked the monks of 
the Grande Chartreuse, in common 


with those of other orders. This was 
the Emperor Joseph II., who deprived 
the various monastic establishments 
of their revenues, under the pretence 
of devoting them to the increase of 
parochial clergy. The treasures thus 
wrested from the innocent monks 
were, however, soon swallowed up 
in the insatiable vortex of ambition, 
or wasted in the chicanery of official 
embezzlement. 

The Revolution of 1792 completed 
the spoliation of the Chartreuse. 

It was not to be expected that the 
unchecked and irresponsible go¬ 
vernors of that stormy and unhal lowed 
period, who forbade public worship, 
and held that the foulest animal on 
earth was a priest, would leave the 
Carthusians in quiet possession of 
their property. This was entirely 
stripped from them; and the convent 
only escaped destruction because no 
purchaser could he found for its ma¬ 
terials. 

The monks are represented as 
having been excellent landlords, 
managing their estates prudently and 
acting with great justice to their 
tenants. In those days, between 8000 
and 9000 men visited the convent 
annually, and were entertained with¬ 
out any remuneration being asked for 
or expected. 

At present a smal’ charge is made 
upon each visitor, sufficient merely to 
carry the cost of his entertainment. 
The principal income of the monks is 
derived from the sale of the Char¬ 
treuse liqueur, of which about 50,000 
:‘rancs T worth is sold annually. 

From the car st foundation of the 
order it was held unlawful to con¬ 
template woman. The rules relating 
to her run thus :— 

Nous ne permettons jamais aux fem¬ 
mes d’entrer dans notre enceinte, car 
nous savons que ni le sage, ni e prophete, 
ni le juge, ni l’hote de Dieu, niscs enians. 


* The Charter House in London was originally a Carthusian convent, whence its 
name is derived. It was founded by Sir Walter de Manny. At its dissolution in the 
reign of Henry VIII. t its annual revenue was estimated at642/. The Prior was required to 
renounce the Pope's supremacy and acknowledge the King; but lie preferred losing his 

life, ami was executed. Thomas Sutton, a man of immense wealth, purchased t ie con¬ 
vent and the adjoining lands in 1611, and founded the Charter House. Bacon appears 
to have been inimical to the design. In a letter to King James, published in Hei ne’s 
Donuts Carthtisiancf, he writes, ‘ i wish that this mere mass and chaos ot a good d% 1 ! 
were diverted rather to a solid merit and durable charity, than to a Maze ot glon 
that will but crackle a little in talk and quickly extinguish.’ And he concludes by 
hoping that * the mass of wealth which was in the owner little better than a slab or 
heap of muck f may bespread your Majesty’s kingdom, to many fruitful purposes, 
your Majesty planting and watering, and God giving the increase.’ 
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ni rmme le premier modMe sorti c!e ses 
mains, nW pu ichapper nux caresses, 
ou aux troniperies des femmes, Qu'on 
se rapelle Salomon, David, Samson, Loth, 
et ceux qui ont pris les femmes qu’ils avoi- 
ent cholsies, et Adam lui-meme, et qu’on 
sache bien que riiomme ne peut cacher 
du feu dans son sein sans que sc 3 vetc- 
mens soient embmses, ni marcher sur 
des charbons ardents sans se bruler la 
plante des pieds. 

Alore pliant, however, than the 
monks of old, the present race allow 
women to approach their convent, 
though not to enter it. A house in 
the neighbourhood belonging to a 
peasant has been provided with a few 
beds tor he convenience of the fair 
sex. Here the ladies sleep, while their 
husbands or male friends occupy cells 
in the convent. As we were passing 
this building on our way to the 
Chartreuse before dinner a lady ac¬ 
costed us, and begged us to deliver 
a message to her husband, lamenting 
her inability to see him. Despite the 
severe regulations, women, in the 
exercise of that curiosity which ani- 
; Kites them to many a daring deed, 
have not only entered the Grande 
Char reuse, but have passed a night 
there. They contrived to do this by 
disguising themselves in t lie garments 
oft he rougher sex*, and arriving in the 
dark at the convent with a party of 
men, and thus escaping observation, 
t .jey have departed at a very early 
hour, the following day. Detec¬ 
tion is only to be feared from two 
1 irec monks, as not more than 
that number mingle with the visitors. 
Very recently the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess Doria Pamphilia visited the 
( hart reuse. The 1 ‘rince bore a letter 
from the i ’ope to the Reverend P£re, 
in which his holiness craved per¬ 
mission for the Princess to sleep within 
the convent. ‘ I do not demand this,’ 
said his holiness, ‘ hut I trust that my 
request may be complied with,’ But 
the Reverend Pere was indexible, 
sternly refusing not only to allow 
the Princess to pass the night under 
the Carthusian roof, but even to set 
her foot within the porch. This re¬ 
fusal so exasperated the Prince, that 
although i fie monks gave him the 
warmest welcome, he turned his back 
1 ("in them, and, shaking the dust 
from his feet, retraced his steps with¬ 
out loss ot time with his princess to 
Grenoble. * 

But who shall say that some of the 


monks may not even now cherish, in 
defiance of all good resolutions, a fire 

within them which burns, if it does 
not consume? Mny not the hope¬ 
lessness ol a deep-rooted attachment, 
or the agony of an eternal severance 
from the one loved object, be at the 
root of that seclusion from the world 
which seems to have its source in de¬ 
votion ? Who can say that such spiriU 
may not haunt the lonely cells of the 
lonely Carthusians ?— 

For there are spirits of the air. 

And genii of the evening breeze ; 

And gentle gliosts, with eyes as fair 
As star* beams among twilight treos. 

And that, in the words of Eloisa to 
Abelard, the poor wretch may not 
despairingly cry to the haunting vi¬ 
sion ?— 

Oh, fly me, iiy me, far as pole from pole ! 
KUc, Alps, between us, and whole oceans 
roll; 

Ah, come not, write not, think not once 
of me, 

Xor share one pang of all I feel for thee. 

But, hark! the deep-toned l>ell 
startles the midnight echoes. It calls 
the monks to their devotions. Lamp 
in hand we passed along the dark, 
cold corridors, and, pushing open a 
door, entered a gallery command¬ 
ing the church. Forty monks, the 
number at present in the convent, 
were already in their stalls, each with 
a lantern before him, the light of 
which fell on their missals, and dimly 
..ju mined the building. They were 
chanting the Psalms; a long, lugu¬ 
brious chant, rarely interrupted, 
which the most rigid Genevese Cal¬ 
vinist could not have found fault 
with and condemned as * lust of the 
imagination.’ We caught the verse, 

4 Bonum mihi quia humiliasti me ut 
discaui justificationes tuas:’ words 
most appropriate to the Carthusians. 

Durin g some parts of the service 
the monks threw back their cowls 
and knelt. Then the light from the 
lanterns fell full on their faces, pale 
and sad, impressed with- deep, dark 
lines of grief and melancholy. Gazing 
on them, we felt that the sun of their 
life had set for ever; that, in the 
words of Virgil,— 

Xec morti esse locum ; 
and that existence was but 

A heavy chain. 

Lengthening behind, with many a link of 
pain. 
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Disappointed ambition seemed written 
on many of their features. And 
contemplating the scene, we thought 
of Bacon’s words, that ‘ ambitious 
men often become melancholy, and 
'voluptuous men turn monks;' and 
half-wondered whether they would 
apply to the kneeling forms before 
us. 

We turned from the melancholy 
scene, and sought our humble cell. 
Kcasonable beings, we argued, surely 
cannot imagine that heaven canbc won 
only by such a course oflife as that 
prescribed by Carthusian laws, which 
not unfrequently drives Reason from 
her seat ? The monks sometimes 
go mad. Long after we had lain 
down, the chanting was borne with 
the sighs of tlie night wind through 
the corridors; and it was still in 
our ears when we passed from the 
Grande Chartreuse into the land of 
dreams. 

On awaking in the morning wc 
•were sensibly reminded of our ele¬ 
vated position, for it was very cold ; 
not, however, so cold as to freeze the 
water in the ewer, as is not uinfre¬ 
quently the case at the St. Bernard. 
The monks were again chanting. 
Dad they passed the entire night 
thus? Not so; it was six o’clock, 
and they were at matins. Before 
breakfast we visited St, Bruno's 
Chapel, a charmingly picturesque 
building, standing amidst pines whose 
mighty stature bespeak remote an¬ 
tiquity. Here is the scene of St. 
Bruno's retirement from the world; 
beneath the surrounding rocks he 
may have taken shelter from the 
fury of the winter’s storm. 

The fountain where he drank is 
but a few yards from the chapel. To 
flowing springs there is no such thing 
as time. Centuries have passed, dry¬ 
ing up the life-blood of millions of 
human beings in their fight; but 
here witiiout a pause, in the full 
measure of its birth-hour, gushes 
forth, clear and sparkling, this de¬ 
licious spring, constant to man’s 
wants. 

A stone cross, overgrown with 
many-hued lichens, stands before the 
fountain. On certain days, the 
monks proceed in a body to St. 
Bruno's Chapel and say masses therein 
for the repose of his soul. 

Whilst waiting for breakfast we 


copied the following rules, which are 
suspended in each salon for the go¬ 
vernance of visitors:— 

BUGLES. 

1. On ne peut parlcr aux religieux sans 
tine permission du Reverend Pure ; la- 
quelle nes’accorde qu'aux proches, parens, 
oil aux personnes qui aumient a trader 
avec eux de quelque affaire. 

2. On ne doit pas non plus parler aux 
freres, iii entrer dans les endroits ou ils 
travaillent cgalemeut, sans une permis¬ 
sion particuliere. 

3. On cst pri£* de ne pas trop clever 
la voix surtout pres de la ports de 
Peglise, et dans le grand cloitre, oil 
l’on ne peut entrer depuis if An gel us 
du soir jusqu’a apres celui du matin, ni 
sans etre accompagne. 

4. Ou ne poutrait sojourner dans la 
maison au*dela de deux jours, sans avoir 
obtenu l’agrement ties superieurs. 

We venture to think that few per¬ 
sons would feel disposed to put the 
hospitality of the convent to a longer 
test. So profound a melancholy 
reigns within its walls that the spirits 
become affected, and one sighs for 
the companionship of social beings 
again. 

Our breakfast was a chilly, un¬ 
satisfactory repast, the ghost of the 
dinner of yesterday, consisting of 
eggs, herbs, bread, and wine. By 
dint of considerable exertion wc ob¬ 
tained a bowl of milk ; others ol‘our 
party preferred a request for an ad¬ 
ditional supply, but the dairy could 
yield no more; the cows belonging 
to the convent, though numbering 
more than half a hundred, were at 
their mountain pastures. Sour 
wine, hard bread, and eggs were 
thought sufficiently good for visitors. 
It is odd that better fare is not pro¬ 
vided for worldly sinners, who, not 
pinning their faith on abstinence 
from the good things vouchsafed by 
God to man, would infringe no re¬ 
ligious vow by partaking of more 
comfortable nutriment; and this is 
the more surprising as the stranger 
pilgrim is not left, as at the Great 
St. Bernard, free to recompense or not 
the monks for their hospitality. The 
Grande Chartreuse — it pains us to 
write t’ne unromantic word—is but a 
dreary tavern on a very large scale ,* 
as proof whereof here is a true 
copy of our bill for self and friend 
which the handsome monk placed 
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in our hands, bowing, as lie did so, 
nearly to the ground :— 


2 M w * S. de France, 
le compte se monte 
a 8 f. 


:\c extreme simplicity ot the 
above is amusing. No unnecessary 
words, no extras; and though our 
fare was humble, the amount, which 
we beg our readers to remember, 
includes payment for sundry glasses 
of 1 1 hart re use,’ for two dinners, two 
beds, and two breakfasts, proves 
that the monks are not extortionate 
landlords. We have printed the 
account, hoping that some of our 
fashionable hotel-keepers may take a 


lesson from it and cut down the ex¬ 
tortions of their bills in future. 

We now hired a mule, our inten¬ 
tion being, as we stated, to return to 
Grenoble by Sajiey. The handsome 
monk bade us a very affectionate 
farewell; he seized our hands more 
than once, and honed that we might 
meet again. Twelve o'clock struck 
as we filed out of the convent; the 
church bell, seldom silent during the 
twenty*four hours, tolled for prayers. 
The monks went to their devotions, 
we to mingle in 

The crowd, the hum, the shock of men. 

Truly, said we to ourselves as we 
descended the mountain, if - la vie du 
nionde cache les epines sous les fleurs, 
la vie religieuse cache les fleurs sms 

les epines' 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL* 


T HE great deficiencies in criticism 
throughout all ages have been an 
absence of humility, a lack of charity, 
and a want of imagination, ^'he absence 
of humility in critics is something won¬ 
derful. The fiv on the axle of the cha¬ 
riot in Esop's fables, though lie made a 
foolish and vain-glorious remark in ob¬ 
serving what a dust he raised, was not so 
absurd as the wren would be, who, perched 
upon the unconscious eagle, should sup¬ 
pose that he keeps the eagle down, 
a id should talk accordingly. Men who 
work must expose something to criticism ; 
and the wider and greater their transac¬ 
tions, the more surface there is likely to 
be exposed. The larger the fortress, the 
greater the choice of attack. The smaller 
kind of critics, like ancient Parthians or 
modern Cossacks, hover on the rear of a 
great army, transfix a sentinel, surprise 
an outpost, harass the army’s march, 
annoy its retreats ; but they rarely deter¬ 
mine the campaign. It hardly becomes 
them to claim the honours of the steady 
legionary. 

We do not suppose that the author 
of Friends in Council placed this 
paragraph in page 34 of his new 
volume with a view to deter or fore¬ 
stall criticism, though for another 
person the object might not have 
been undesirable, nor the means in¬ 
expedient ; indeed, we have ourselves 
more than once thought that a good 


introduction might be made to a 
work by a prologue distributed be¬ 
tween two reviewers, friendly and 
unfriendly. Still, though the gravity 
and established reputation of the pre¬ 
sent writer preclude all suspicion of 
the intentional use of undue influence, 
a caution like this can hardly be 
without its Cifeet. One who can an¬ 
ticipate the ordinary operations of 
criticism will be likely to present but 
few points of attack; and we. espe¬ 
cially, who have not the Grand Lama 
dignity enjoyed by those whose field- 
days come only four times a-year, 
and so must needs be ranked among 
‘ the smaller kind of critics.’ may 
fairlv : ec 1 this* t he gr ound has lM■ ■ 
cut away. At any rate, we may 
claim some credit for disinterestedness 
in selecting and quoting at the outset 
this censure on our tribe, instead of 
leaving its discovery to the chance 
industry of the reader, or, perhaps, 
conducting our remarks so as, if pos¬ 
sible, to keep it in concealment. 

However, we may at once acquit 
ourselves of the charge of aspiring 
to ‘determine the campaign.’ In 
this case, indeed, it teems as if the 
campaign would be peculiarly diffi¬ 
cult of determination to any assailant, 
quarterly or monthly. Nothing 


* Friends in Council; a Series of Headings and Discourse thereon. Book the 
Second. London: Pickering. 1849. c 
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short ol an organized con federacy of 
reviewers, acting strictly on the 
di v isiou - of - labour principle, could 
dispose of a volume like this, where 
many subjects are started in the 
essays, and many more in the con¬ 
versations before and after. Except 
in a single instance, the movements 
ol f he author arc as desultory as he 
declares those o:i critics to be: he 
does not concentrate all his forces on 
one object, but lets them range over 
the whole country at will. All that 
remains is to make the criticism as 
general as possible, — to point out the 
plan of the work, and the class of 
literature to which it belongs, and to 
comment generally on its execution ; 
not so much discussing this or that 
opinion, or this or that essay or 
dialogue, as considering the general 
cast of thought displayed in all, and 
canvassing the merit rather of the 
writer than of his writings. 

It is now two years since the -irst 
volume of Friends in Council ap¬ 
peared. The author had been pre¬ 
viously known as an essayist on ge¬ 
neral matters connected with life and 
practice,—not to mention his other 
labours, literary and official: in his 
new work he sought to vary the form 

D 

of his disquisitions by infusing into 
them something of a dramatic spirit, 
one or two characters being intro¬ 
duced beside the essayist himself, 
so as to create a little discussion on 
the questions severally raised. The 
11 1 ong 1 i t wi is not an unilappy one. A 
string of essays on a number of sub¬ 
jects not very closely connected is 
not likely' to become extensively 
popular, unless something be done 
to relieve it. Of the various writers 
who from time to time have pub¬ 
lished miscellaneous essays, Bacon is 

wr 7 

about the only one who has secured 
to himself a permanent place in lite¬ 
rature. O; iate, indeed, there has 
been new life put into that species of 
composition by the custom of re¬ 
publishing review art icles; but be¬ 
sides the fact that something is due 
to the reviewing style, and the dif¬ 
ferent associations connected with the 
papers as they originally appeared, 
it remains yet to be seen whether the 
fashion will have much continuance, 
and whether Air. Macaulay, as he has 
been the first, so he may not be the 
last who shall obtain a real y sub¬ 
stantial celebrity by the reprint of 


his occasional pieces. The Spectator 
—the serious part of it, at least— 
is nowadays more talked about than 
read, except by those who have to 
translate it into Latin at Oxford; 
indeed, it is hardly too much to say 
that it is mainly kept from oblivion 
by its fictitious framework, —the 
club and its members, Sir Roger 
de Cover ley and Will Honeycomb, 
for a systematic discourse on mo¬ 
rals or metaphysics, Aristotle's form 
may be better than Plato's, whose 
dialogues, by their very construc¬ 
tion, rather lead us to forget that 
we must expect, not isolated positions, 
but a methodical, harmonious view ; 
but where the writer has no grand 
new scheme of philosophy to teach, 
and merely comes forward to give 
us the impressions which reason and 
experience have worked into him 
on a variety of topics, having no 
other link to bind them together 
than their occupying common ground 
in the mind of a thoughtful man, 
he need not be afraid of unfix¬ 
ing the attention of his readers by 
the use of a little scenic decoration. 
Nay, so strongly does the need of ‘ a 
story' appear to be felt, that within 
these la^t few weeks M. Soyer, as we 
learn from a contemporary, has hung 
his latest thoughts on cookery upon 
a dialogue between Hortense and 
Eloise, host and guest. It is not 
required that the essayist should 
possess any extraordinary amount of 
narrative or dramatic power in order 
to produce an agreeable effect, lie 
need not ask himself beforehand 
whether he could write a tragedy or 
a novel, much less be bound to 
furnish a specimen as a proof 
of his competency. If he have 
the qualities requisite for supplying 
the main staple of his book, he will 
also be ready with the accompani¬ 
ments. Such a man will have lived 
in the society which lie professes to 
observe, and, at any rate, will have 
two or three intimate friends with 
distinct characters, part or the whole 
of which he can transfer to paper as 
the material out of which nis dra - 
matis persona: are to be wrought. 
In order, too, to have sympathised 
with versons of different tempera¬ 
ments, he must have shewn that his 
own mind has several sides; and so, 
merely by giving rein to his own 
tastes at different moments, he will 
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be able to throw himself into the 
feelings of men, more or less opposed 
to each other, quite sufficiently tor 
literary purposes. Dunsford and 
Ellesmere are no more than many 
a man’s experience must have sup¬ 
plied ; nor is Miss Daylmer, whose 
presence gives a little novelty to 
this second volume, a creation of 
•_ 'eater difficulty: still We feel that 
we could have ill spared them, 
and that it would not have been 
at all the same thing if Milver¬ 
ton, divested of the special indivi¬ 
duality which he enjoys as a rela¬ 
tive noun (as logicians would say), 
had introduced the result of his 
meditations on men, manners, and 
things, with a simple Baconian sic 
cogitavit. Taste and discrimination, 
rather than inventive genius, are the 
faculties of the mind which composi¬ 
tion of this kind calls into play. 
Yet though the work of origination 
is comparatively easy, there is ample 
scope for that universal test of merit, 
following the right way and avoiding 
the wrong, in matters subordinate. 
To conduct a dialogue, in particular, 
is a task requiring no common judg¬ 
ment. Nature and Art are there 
apt to clash,—the one demanding 
what to the other will appear a te¬ 
dious speciality ; while the efforts of 
the latter, brought to the touch¬ 
stone of actual life, generally have a 
very made-up look about them, like 
all written speeches delivered orally. 
Plato is commonly supposed to have 
overcome the difficulty so completely, 
that his example, instead of en¬ 
couraging others, should rather lead 
them to despair: and doubtless lie 
has achieved a triumph, though we 
confess that, had we to make out 
a written conversation, we should 
think ourselves very fortunate in 
starting with an interlocutor like 
Socrates, who takes the whole bur¬ 
den of the argument on himself, 
and rare r requires his companions 
to do more than ring changes on 
the various Attic modes of assent. 
To come to our own day, Mr. Disrael i, 
if we recollect rightly, in one of his 
earlier novels, undertook to report 
the talk at a dinner-table exactly as 
it might have occurred : hut the ex¬ 
periment was not judged to have 
resulted favourably. People found 
that, though for their own sakes 
they might tolerate sundry neces¬ 


sary interruptions of discussion or 
badinage when really engaged in 
eating, such breaks were not quite 
opportune at a Barmecide repast, 
where the mind alone was kept in a 
state of activity. lie was then told 
that a novelist should give the c on¬ 
centrated essence of a conversation, 
not its whole body; just as we have 
beard a connoisseur in correspond¬ 
ence maintain that a letter, however 
colloquial in form, ought to be in¬ 
definitely compressed in substance, 
so as to leave on the mind the same 


general impression which is produced 
by several hours of talking. AVI lat ever 
may he the value of the precept to 
letter-writers, as an advice to authors 
it does not carry us far, merely cau- 
tioning us against being too natural, 
whereas there is equal danger in being 
too artificial. Over the width of this 
latter field,—over the whole country 
in fact on this side of the point 
marked out for avoidance, we ; u«t 
travel, it seems, without a guide. 
But tliis much may be safely said, 
that, exrept when for artistic reasons 
it is desirable to represent a person 
conversing badly land these reasons 
can hardly occur in the case we are 
contemplating), the obvious coarse 
is to imitate the best talkers — 
those who do not use slovenly ex- 
pressions or repeat themselves, but 
can deliver their thoughts fluently 
and tersel y : those, in short, of whom 
it is said that their conversation would 
hear to be written down just us it is 
uttered; even among these are va¬ 
rieties enough to remove ail risk of 
monotony. A lawyer will not talk like 
a clergyman, though each may be the 
best talker of his order; and, with¬ 
out coining to professional differences, 
men of equal conversational ability 
may be sufficiently discriminated by 
their respective teniperanivuts, which 
make one eloquent and vehement, 
another antithetical and sententious. 
Passing from the form to the matter 
of the dialogue, we have to consider 
whether it should imitate ordinal^ 
conversation in its discursiveness, or 
he made in all cases to bear speci¬ 
fically on the object of the book. 

iti this second volume of the work 
before us the author has materially 
deviated from the rule which he 
appears to have originally laid down 
for himself, and, probably with a 
view to greater freshness, frequently 
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makes his friendly conclave talk about 
anything rather than the essay which 
it lias met to discuss. We are no 
advocates for unbending stiffness, but 
we think that here at least the ne¬ 
cessities of art are the things first to 
consulted. 

Look at 11 ie case of a fictitious story 
—a novel, in fact. In this conformity 
to nature is, of course, generally in- 
dispensable; yet no intelligent judge 
would think of interpreting the re¬ 
quirement as though everyday life had 
m all cases to be duly chronicled, no 
matter whether it conduced to the ca¬ 
tastrophe or no. A work of art must 
have some sort of organic unity, and 
it*'' production, as a study from na¬ 
ture, depends on the express under¬ 
standing that many of these smaller 
centres of unity are to be found in 
nature ly instructed seekers. The 
centre discovered, it would be a mere 
impertinence to trench on other cir¬ 
cle?, to introduce one of the radii of 
this, and part of the circumference 
of that, or in any way to embarrass 
'he spectator by calling off his atten¬ 
tion from tlie development of the 
given figure before him. We want 
to hear of the hero and heroine and 
their subordinates as agents and in- 
struraents in carrying on a certain 
plot, and not in an}' other capacity. 
750, though it may be well just to re¬ 
mind us now' and then that Milver¬ 
ton, Du ns ford, and Ellesmere, arc men, 
which is sufficiently done by Elles¬ 
mere's allusions to his dog d propos 
of the question under consideration, 
our chief business with them is as 
readers and hearers of essays on fixed 
subjects. Some may object that there 
is a little too much of uniformity in 
the plan of the work, even as it 
stands now—the same person always 
reading and replying while the rest 
criticize. We think, however, that 
though there might be a good deal 
o/' piquant interest in a discussion 
which, assuming more of the form 
of a debate, should require each of 
the characters to take his turn, and 
to deliver a speech or essay on his 
own account, such an arrangement 
irouid be an undue exaction on an 
author’s powers. Further, we do not 
require the dramatic capability to be 
very strong, or very extensively ex¬ 
ercised ; which it would certainly be 
if several persons of marked pecu¬ 
liarities had been represented each 

VOL. XL, xo, CCXL. 


as haranguing or expounding at any 
great length. A man who could 
do this might do much better. 
It is no reproach to the essay writer 
that he should not be remarked as 
a great dramatic artist. He lias a 
vocation of his own, in which it is 
his business to excel; and all that 
is ex pc ted of him in addition is that, 
simply for the sake of arresting his 
readers’ attention, he should give 
just as much of scenic ornament to 
his dissertation as shall carry them 
along with him, and no more. 

And now, what are the qualities 
which belong to the essayist in his 
proper person, as distinguished from 
the slight knowledge of scene*paint¬ 
ing which, as we have just said, he 
ought to possess? It has already 
been shewn that we are not talking 
of essays in general, or of those 
on any large definite subject — Mr. 
Newman’s On JJevelapeinent, for ex¬ 
ample, or Mr, Cornewall Lewis’s Cn 
the Influence of Authority in Mat¬ 
ters of Opinion — but of papers like 
these now before us, embracing a wide 
range of questions, either not very r 
extensive in themselves, or not in¬ 
tended to be worked very exten¬ 
sively, and addressed to the public 
in the gross rather than to profes¬ 
sional readers. We have already 
hinted that the point most wanted 
is expriencc and observation of life 
and society. Abstract reasonings or 
imaginative flights, if not uncongenial 
when judiciously introduced, are cer¬ 
tainly not sufficient to stand alone in 
the absence of more practical recom¬ 
mendations. The reason is plain: 
such habits of thought more naturally 
mould themselves into a different 
form, and are displayed in works of a 
more sustained and elaborate de¬ 
scription. But the occasional essay 
is the medium through which a dis¬ 
cerning man of literary taste will he 
most tempted, ‘during the intervals 
of business,’ to impart to mankind 
the knowledge which he lias gained 
rather from them than from him¬ 
self. He may, indeed, have recourse 
to maxims and aphorisms ; but these 
seem to demand more of steady, stern 
concentration, than can be looked for 
from one who is daily mixing on equal 
terms with his feliowmen, and arc 
therefore more appropriate to such as 
either habitually or at last, at the 
close of a long or chequered life, 

x x 
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stand aloof, and not without bitter¬ 
ness sum up the result of their in¬ 
tercourse with others. The very 
structure of an aphorism seems to 
imply intense action of individual 
thought, whatever be the material on 
which it is exercised, not the easy 
half-spontaneous outpouring of such 
reflections as the every-day course of 
affairs,/personal, social, or political, 
constantly suggests. This outpouring 
is not that of a torrent, but of a gentle, 
ductile stream: were it otherwise it 
would overflow the bounds of an essay, 
and dilate into a rhapsody, or be dissi¬ 
pated into mere table-talk. 

Moderation is, indeed, the very es¬ 
sence of such an essayist’s temper. I Ie 
will not pursue any train of thought 
too far, lest he should lose his charac¬ 
teristic generality and be regarded for 
the time as the ‘special man 1 of this 
or that subject. The wisdom which 
he receives from societv, when re- 
stored to those who lent ft, will not 
have been so chastened and subdued 
by ascetic meditation as to be wholly 
transmuted; but neither will it re¬ 
appear in the crudeness of its primi¬ 
tive state. The spirit in which he 
makes his comments, while it avoids 
the extreme of censorial rigour, will 
yet preserve some proportion of 
severity—enough to account for his 
assuming the attitude of a critic, not 
enough to annoy those about him by 
its captiousness, or alarm them by 
the lowering of moral indignation. 
In shot r, his endeavour will be to 
render himself, in a great measure, 
the 1 lor ace of his age—not Horace 
the lyric poet, but Horace the satirist 
and observer of men. Those who 
think as lowly as we do of the actual 
position occupied by the Sabine bard, 
will perhaps consider that we are in¬ 
tending direct dispraise by this com¬ 
parison. But it should be recollected, 
that in forming parallels ike this the 
character of the age referred to is 
a very significant element, and one 
which may possibly alter the whole 
bearing of the argument. An influence 
which operated generally for evil in 
one period may operate as generally 
for good in another. The change 
which leads a writer to substitute 
prose for verse as |he vehicle of his 
thoughts, is but a type of that by 
which moderation may be transformed 
from a positive vice into a virtue of 
some account. 1Ye are not now in 


the condition of those who have come 
to the end of a long and bloody 
struggle only to sink into a lethargic 
repose, at first apparently nature! 
and refreshing, but soon to dege¬ 
nerate into the very sleep of death. 
We have not now to mourn over 
the decline of ancient faith and in¬ 
tegrity, and to feel that we have 
passed into the dreary and desolate 
day when there is no vision. An 
English Horace need not abjure his 
early love of freedom for the sake 
of imperial favour and protection. 
He may refuse to make the same 
allowance which his prototype did 
lor the life of mere indulgence which 
he sees about him, and yet enjoy all 
the honours of a moderate man. He 
may have something of the Welt* 
ai'hmerZy as the Germans call it— 
the profound melancholy which is 
the property of all who meditate 
much on the condition of the world 
they have been born into, without 
altering his relation to his period, 
and becoming a Persius or a Tacitus. 
He may be as zealous in bis own 
calm way for social improvement 
and the relief of pauperism, as the 
Roman courtier was apathetic; and 
while he echoes his expressions of 
concern for the national religion and 
the old temples now falling into 
decay, he may have the credit of 
being animated by something higher 
than a merely respectable sentiment. 

Thanks to Christianity and the 
progressive civilization which has 
followed in its train, the tone of na¬ 
tional morality and popular feeling, 
to say nothing of the spirit which 
works in our greatest modern think¬ 
ers, has been raised indefinitely: and 
it is possible for the representative 
of Horatian philosophy in the nine¬ 
teenth century to be an enlightened 
and assiduous citizen ; virtuous and 
self-den\ii:g in private life; and ac¬ 
cepting, though with a discriminating 
belief, the creed of his forefathers as 
his own : yet the real characteristics 
of the two men will still be the 
same. Each will dread extremes, 
though the points so stigmatized 
may differ greatly in each case. 
What in the one was indifference, 
in the other may amount to a tem¬ 
pered enthusiasm ; but there will 
still l>e no ingredient of fierceness— 
none of that wh and fiery impetu¬ 
osity which enkindles more impulsive 
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natures. Men of strong, abnormal, 
angular developements, though now 
fully tolerated, and even admired 
from a distance, will be scarcely less 
foreign to the sympathies of such a 
writer as we are describing, than 
were the Stoics to Horace's own 
chilled and exhausted feelings. The 
modern will have his share of the 
sly, quiet humour, which has been 
seen from the very first to be dis¬ 
tinctive of the ancient, however he 
may have learnt by his own in¬ 
creased appreciation of things, as well 
as l oin the changed sentiments of so- 
cietv, that there are some knots too 
seriously complicated for him to cut. 
And though the sovereignty of the 
public is very different from that of 
a single person like Augustus, and 
fortunately can be submitted to with- 

W 

out personal degradation, the same 
temperament which enabled a man 
to enjoy the friendship of one po¬ 
tentate will render him capable of 
keeping on good terms with the other. 

We have teen somewhat long in 
our illustration, because it has en¬ 
abled us to introduce several traits 
which we wished to point out as be¬ 
longing to the essayist on social life 
and manners. Much of what we 
have said, at least in its general fea¬ 
tures, would apply to Addison, whose 
name, we suppose, will be readily 
accepted as that of a master in this 
branch of literature. Others there 
are among the British essayists whose 
qualifications do not exactly coincide 
with those laid down by us. John¬ 
son, for example, so long as a respect 
for conventional and easily -remem¬ 
bered titles lingers among men, will 
never cease to be spoken of as ‘ the 
stern moralist.’ But do we, as a 
matter of fact, think of Johnson as 
pre-eminently an essayist ? Is he 
not more immediately present to us as 
a lexicographer and a great conversa¬ 
tional oracle ? and does not the neg¬ 
lect into which the Rambler has fallen 
—the fame of the man remaining all 
the time as high as ever—prove that 
in attempting to write essays he 
really mistook his line ? sfurther 
exceptions may be urged, in such 
instances as those of Ilazlitt and 
Charles Lamb. The Table Talk of 
the one, and the Elia of the other, 
are among the most delightful of 
their works; and yet the calm, 
worldly shrewdness, eschewing pa¬ 


radox and oddity, on which wc have 
insisted so much, is no verv distin- 

* r 

guishing mark of either. We can 
only say, Pity that it is not! the ab¬ 
sence of it disqualifies them pro tanto 
for their task—they run off into 
rhapsodies and idiosyncrasies, which, 
however ingenious or amusing, would 
better befit some other kind of com¬ 
position, and forget that self* regu¬ 
lating decorum which must first be 
possessed by men desirous of becom¬ 
ing critics of others. On the whole 
we adhere to our description, not 
the less (though, we hope, not the 
more) because it happens to suit the 
subject of our review, — nearly as 
well, to borrow a phrase from wear¬ 
ing apparel, as if it had been made 
for him—which possibly may have 
been the case. 

We must indeed confess, that we 
have to some extent anticipated any 
detailed remarks on the competency 
of the present author to his task, by 
inferring the manner in which it 
ought to be performed from the 
manner in which he has actually 
performed it. Doubtless the reverse 
process is more natural and proper 
for criticism as a general rule; but 
in this instance no harm has been 
done, because we have for a long 
time regarded his essays as models 
of their kind, and on this account have 
made use of them in analyzing our 
conceptions of what an essay should 
be—a business,as philosophers tell us, 
of considerable difficulty, and of ten 
worst performed by those whose power 
of im nlicit appreciation is greatest. Of 
course all such large expressions of 
praise are to be taken cum granu : 
passages may be picked out from 
this or that essay, to which we should 
be ready to make exception, with re¬ 
ference not to any absolute standard, 
but only to the relative one which 
the writer proposes to himself: nor 
do we say that his qualifications 
are such as have never been seen 
before, and are not likely to be seen 
again. Still, our present^ feeling is, 
that this work, together with the 
former volume of Essays, realizes our 
idea more nearly than any similar 
book in our own times. it might 
be dangerous to extend the operation 
of the judgment to any previous 
period, because the breadth of it 
would, perhaps, indicate the narrow¬ 
ness of our own reading. We might 
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say that we ourselves have read these 
essays with more pleasure than we 
ever read those of Addison on seri¬ 
ous subjects; but we should have 
to acknowledge at the same time, 
that our own tastes are always in 
favour of something which bears 
upon it the stamp of contemporary 
thought*—something which discusses 
life in the forms in which we arc 
accustomed to see it, and shews an 
apprehension of those very points 
which have occurred to ourselves as 
observable, I'hus we should he 
drawn into the admission that the 
historical faculty is a thing in which 
we arc either deficient altogether, 
or that we reserve it for special 
occasions when we sit down ela¬ 
borately to examine a certain epoch 
for a certain object. 

Without, then, committing our¬ 
selves to any statement which might 
involve unpleasant and unseasonable 
eeli-revelations, we wish merely to 
characterize the author as compared 
with others of an equally recent 
date. The one who most obviously 
suggests himself is Henry Taylor. 
The two, indeed, may he said to 
have run in couples, having devoted 
themselves more or less to kindred 
pursuits, sometimes in verse, some¬ 
times in prose; and if Fame tell truth, 
the association is not one which 
occurs exclusively in the mind of 
the reader, but has its counterpart 
in real life. However this may he, 
as no one can suppose that the po¬ 
pularity of either has been owing to 
any connexion with the other, it cer¬ 
tainly says much for both, that they 
have been able to attain an independ¬ 
ent reputation as labourers in the 
same field, lit is true that, at pre¬ 
sent, the one is better known for his 
verse, the other for his prose: but 
we are disposed to think that when 
their places in literature come to be 
fixed, it will be on the sermoni pro - 
piora that each has to depend. Mr. 
Taylor has, indeed, by his Philip 
Van Arte&lde , established a claim to 
dramatic honours which it would be 
difficult wholly to disprove. Even 
there, however, he does not shew 
that unconsciousness which belongs to 
art in an eminently conscious age. 
There is much room for mystifying 
in the use of these terms, so fashion¬ 
able in modern aesthetics, conscious¬ 
ness and unconsciousness: we hasten, 


therefore, to explain, that by a 
conscious artist we mean one who 
does not throw his thoughts—whe¬ 
ther realized to himself by d»* 
tinct reflection or no —into a certain 
form without stopping to consider, but 
who, having secured something to 
say, pauses in doubt how to say it, 
and finally decides on the course 
which appears least objectionable. 
Byron, intensely self-absorbed as he 
was, did not in this sense work con¬ 
sciously: Mr. Taylor, though pos¬ 
sessed of far greater mastery over 
his own thoughts, fails for that very 
reason, since, not being run aw ay with, 
he has to ask himself where to drive 
to. This might have been argued 
from the plays themselves: but he 
has recently avowed as much in the 
Preface to the Notes from Life , where 
he says in effect that, not being sure 
that he should have time enough to 
build a tragedy for the reception of 
the additional experience, collected 
since the publication of Edwin the 
Fair , or remaining over from what 
was then made use of, he thought it 
better, as a more unpretending but 
less laborious arrangement, to dis¬ 
tribute it over six essays. It may 
appear an ungracious sentence, and 
those who pass it best know how 
severely it may, one time or an¬ 
other, tell against themselves: but 
it seems to us that the confession 
is conclusive against the tragedian, 
if not against tire essayist. Horace 
— we are not going to construct an¬ 
other classical parallel, but only to 
allude to the one already made — so 
far as observation of mankind went, 
was amply qualified for dramatic 
creation: yet it cannot be a mat¬ 
ter of much regret that he did 
not seek to add that to his other 
literary labours. And, though Mr. 
Taylor's view of life is somewhat 
too grave and saturnine even for a 
Horace of the year of grace 1849, 
there is a sufficient resemblance be¬ 
tween his actual case and the hypo¬ 
thetical one of the Roman Van Ar¬ 
te velde to warrant us in questioning 
whether the former, in spite of great 
incidental excellence in philosophical 
poetry, has been a more successful 
experiment than the latter would 
have been. Still Mr. Taylor may 
reasonably move in arrest of judg¬ 
ment that he is at any rate not so 
directly and unmistakeably marked 
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out for writing essays, anil nothing 
but essays, as his anonymous asso¬ 
ciate. Though a man of great dis¬ 
cernment in the minute philosophy 
of society, he has, comparatively 
speaking, more of the student about 
him, or at least shews it more; 
he comes into the drawing-room 
from his library with more tokens 
about him to indicate where he 
has been passing his time. In con¬ 
trasting two writers so very similar, 
all that one can do is to discriminate 
them by ‘less 1 and ‘ more f and so 
after acknowledging that both are 
coi i versant with books, especially with 
those of a former time, we content 
ourselves with appealing to their 
works in order to determine which 
is the more remarkable for his use 
of antique Latinisms, and such- like 
proofs of reading, perhaps of pedant¬ 
ry. From the one, with a little 
trouble, we could adduce numbers of 
hrases so conveyed; in the other, we 
:ave hardly observed more than a 
single word, 1 reticence,’ and even 
that may well stand till another be 
found to do the work better. 

Mr. Taylor s manner is more ora¬ 
cular and less insinuating; and the 
difference is not without its influence 
on his matter, or at least on his 
treatment of it, whether it be that 
the same maxim will appear dif¬ 
ferent according as it is delivered in 
a bass or a treble note, or that he 
has really less o the feminine de¬ 
licacy of perception which his voca¬ 
tion requires. Goldsmith said of 
Johnson, that if he had to write a 
fable about minnows, he would make 
them talk like whales ; and though 
the exaggeration of tone would not 
be so great in Air. Taylor’s fishes, it 
would still be felt if he were matched 
with his brother author; of the two, 
his would be more grandiose in their 
speech, even supposing neither to 
offend much in that respect. This 
is a vague and shadowy kind of esti¬ 
mate, but it is the best way in which 
we can unfold our meaning, which 
is briefly this—that while the one, 
from the heaviness of his missile, has 
gone a little wide of the bolt, the 
other, using a lighter weapon, lias 
contrived to hit it. 

But, perhaps, the completeness 
of our praise may seem to imply 
some disparagement to our author’s 
powers. In order to shew our 


sense of his fitness for a work like 
the present, we have expressed our¬ 
selves as if we wished to exclude 
him from venturing on any other 
province of literature. It is certainly 
our belief that, as a general rule, 
every man capable of excellence at 
all has a particular walk in which 
he may excel, and beyond which he 
will do wisely not to range ; nor can 
we conceive that those who know 
the value of xea ; success will he dis¬ 
pleased at being told that they can 
attain it in one department only. It 
seems to us, too, as we have already 
intimated, that the self-knowledge 
and tact, which arc the especial cha¬ 
racteristics of the moderate man, will 
prevent him from committing himself 
to any single subject, and so abdi¬ 
cating his function of general ob¬ 
server. As yet we have said nothing 
of the special object to which half 
of this second volume of Friends in 
Council is devoted, save merely in¬ 
dicating its existence; and this omis¬ 
sion precisely illustrates our meaning, 
being rather unavoidable than in¬ 
tentional. We felt that our remarks 
on general essay writing, and the 
character of a general essayist, would 
not apply to that part of the work, 
and thus we have treated it hitherto 
as if it did not stand where it does, 
or at least occupy the same space. 
In our judgment it sufficiently con¬ 
firms the truth of what we advanced 
as to the peculiar propriety of dra¬ 
matic introductions in the case of 
general essays. 

The matter is, of course, one of 
individual taste; but we own that 
the appro]whiteness of the dialogues 
between the three friends appears to 
us sensibly to vanish when we come 
to the papers on Slavery. Milverton 
comes before us in a new character ; 
though the transition may be ma- 

Cj y 

naged gracefully and naturally 
enough, we know that we are on 
different ground ; and that is amply 
sufficient to destroy the harmony 
which the pirn of a work of art, be 
it ever so slight, is felt to require. 
Useful and necessary as these con¬ 
versational interludes are as reliefs, 
they are mere hindrances when they 
come in where no relief is wanted. 
The reason why they are seen to be 
needful in a general series we take 
to be, the absence of connexion be¬ 
tween the different subjects treated; 
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the attention travels on to a certain 
point, and then comes to a full stop, 
so tiiat any proposal to convey it 
easily and gently to the next con¬ 
venient place is gratefully accepted. 
But in traversing the length and 
breadth of a really extensive ques¬ 
tion no such necessity arises; the 
mind will have strength so far as its 
strength is fairly drawn upon by the 
person laying out the ground, and 
to interpose with an offer of assist¬ 
ance is rather a distraction than a 
benefit. The one is a journey of 
pleasure, the other of business; and 
the easy stages and agreeable sur¬ 
prises of the former are out of place 
in the latter. And so, if we are to 
have essays on slavery, we would 
rather have them without the fiction 
of a council of friends, or anything 
over and above their own stern and 
decided claims on our hearing. Do 
we then wish that the matter had 
never been handled — we do not 
say in this volume—but altogether ? 
Certainly, the gratification of meet¬ 
ing the author, like Cicero, in his 
country retreat, and with his friends 
about him, is so great, that we are 
rather disappointed when lie turns 
to severer occupations; and we can¬ 
not retract our opinion that, when 
he does so, he necessarily loses a por¬ 
tion of that peculiar charm which en¬ 
ables him to please all. Still he may 
perhaps say, that the duties of man 
as man rise above the duties of man 
as litterateur; and that though it may 
be all very well to take a subordinate 
part in the great division of intellec¬ 
tual labour, so far as literary success 
is concerned, he may well feel himself 
called upon occasionally to make a 
personal sacrifice in the cause of his 
fellow men, and consent to speak with 
stammering lips if that be the only 
corn! ition of speaking to the people. 
Such a plea we should be the last 
to disallow: we are sensible that the 
points which our criticism can touch 
arc after all only of secondary im¬ 
portance, and we gladly wave them 


in consideration of any higher pur¬ 
pose to be attained. Meantime, as 
critics, we would sav that it is quite 
in his power, even when walking on 
this more rugged and difficult ground, 
to preserve much of that facility for 
which he has been so often com¬ 
mended, much of the peculiar effect 
which no manner but his can possess. 
He is not likely to aim at things un¬ 
attainable : content with the reputa¬ 
tion of a thoughtful man, he will not 
aspire to be known as a thinker —a 
title reserved for but one or two in 
any a^e, and very few in the whole 
world's history. The ambition which 
leads him to desert the quiet path of 
sage discourse is not an intellectual 
but a moral feeling, and so is not 
likely to guide him far astray. As 
he has pleaded the cause of his own 
countrymen in his Claims of Labour , 
so he may now with like success 
make a like effort in behalf of his 
African brethren, and by his sober¬ 
ness and moderation command those 
sympathies which have only been 
outraged by the unskilful violence of 
more impetuous advocates. For our 
own parts we should have preferred 
to see him persisting in the attempt 
to ameliorate white slavery; but it is 
possible that we may be biassed by 
political feeling, by home jealousy, 
by indifference to things not imme¬ 
diately before our eyes, by anything, 
in short, but a true instinct, like that 
which may have been directing him. 
His historical work on the Conquerors 
of the Neiv World and their Bonds¬ 
men has, we believe, several high 
merits, especially that most substan¬ 
tial one oi patient and accurate re¬ 
search into quarters not generally 
consulted ; but we cannot help think¬ 
ing that he can have no quality as a 
historian which might not be more 
fitly developed in the calm, rational 
reflection of such essays as he has 
already given us once and again— 
such as we welcome afresh in the 
book before us, and hope again to 
receive from him in due season. 
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TTORACE WINTER’S clerkship 
XI certainly did not offer a California 
or other El Dorado for the support 
of himself, his wife, and all those 
minor accidens de mariage which 
conic in due time to swell the daily 
expenses and glad the paternal heart 
together; but it was surprising on 
bow small an income these two young 
people, for whom mutual affection 
and appreciation was sufficient, could 
exist,—and with comfort too, bound¬ 
ing their desires by the power of 
gratification. 

And so it is. If men require more 
f than household harmony,—if they 

need for themselves or their wives 
the applause of society, the affection 
of a crowd, the companionship of 
multitudes, then marriage on a small 
rental is madness dressed in beggary; 
aud a life which lias simple love as 
its brightest sun is the most thorny 
and distasteful world they can enter. 
For those who require luxury, let 
there be wealth; this is their god, 
and a li e without him is the setting 
without the diamond : but if affec¬ 
tion be the great good, then poverty 
has no terrors. Not such abject 
poverty as knows not where the next 
crust of bread is to come from, but 
simply that poverty of comparison 
which cannot compete with its social 
class, and which demands work as the 
motive power of life. And of those 
who are willing to encounter such po¬ 
verty, a few happily are left us in this 
our age of more than Corinthian 
luxury, of more than Sybaritic soft¬ 
ness. Every heart has not vowed itself 
,r to mammon-worship, and every band 

has not signed away freedom, virtue, 
truth, and faith, for a few petty 
pounds’ worth of useless finery ; for 
it is only finery that we cannot pur¬ 
chase, we of the poorer middle class. 

. Necessaries and comforts, which a 

few hundred years ago would have 
been princely pomps, are within our 
reach ; but the vauitics, the fineries 
of the day,—the Bohemian glass, the 
Genoese velvet, the biscuit-china, sta- 
i tuary, or-molu, plate, and jewels,— 
all such we cannot buy; and being 
obliged to reject these we reject also 
a ‘ settlement ’ without them. 


This may be wise as the world ac¬ 
counts wisdom, but there is a truer 
word than this in man’s heart ; and 
most firmly and trustingly do I be¬ 
lieve that the Future will not see for 
ever the deep-scarred wound of the 
Present — its festering love of wealth 
and regard for appearance—eating 
into the very soul of virtue, and 
making that a mass of corruption 
which ought to be the wellspring of 
life. Love, in itself the holiest thing 
of life, the cause of all its grandest 
virtues, and the field whereon are 
displayed its most heroic sacrifices, — 
Love, that all-pervading deity — its 
highest idea the first-born of crea¬ 
tion, the mystic vivifier of the wide 
universe, its lowest the gentle cherub 
child, the plaything though the 
ruler, — into what a base merchant 
of worthless wares is this high and 
holy spirit degraded ! Oh, it is in¬ 
deed time to awaken from a delusion 
so fraught with danger,— to cast off 
the bonds of sleep which chain us to 
death beneath the upas-tree of gold ! 

For myself, I am still young 
enough not to be able to understand 
why, if a thing is right , it should not 
be done at all risks and sacrifices. 
Nor can 1 anymore understand why 
people should condemn without re¬ 
jection. In philosophy and in reli¬ 
gious morality, this love of gold, 
and sacrifice of reality to wealth, is 
accounted base and criminal; and 
yet the world goes on in the old 
way, caring only for money, not 
whereby to live, but whereby to ap¬ 
pear. Why, ii all agree in its con¬ 
demnation, why continue it? This 
contradiction in humanity 1 cannot 
understand. 

From this time old Mr. Winters 
fortunes were inexhaustible in their 
lavish bounty. He had the gift, 
with perhaps the property, of Midas. 
All he touched was turned to gold; 
and it*some envious breezes whispered 
that he had ass’s ears, they whis¬ 
pered so faintly that Mr. Winter 
never heard. In his brilliant suc¬ 
cess he seemed to have forgotten his 
sou, or only to remember him as a 
wilful sinner, a social reprobate. It 
never occurred to him that he him- 
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self might have been in the wrong, 
and Horace in the right. Things 
had turned out badly; and such a 
clever manager as he could not have 
been the cause of all. 

And so let us leave the old man, 
not more perverse than thousands 
are, trusting so entirely on their 
own infallibility as to condemn with¬ 
out consideration all that crosses 
their path or destroys their schemes. 

After the usual lapse of months 
devoted to ail the first fondness of a 
happy love, Fanny wrote to me one 
of her kindest letters, entreating me 
to come and -tay some weeks with her 
in London. As I had other friends, 
old scholars, in the neighbourhood of 
town—at Hays water, Richmond, and 
even at Islington, I was glad of this 
opportunity, whereby 1 could make 
to myself my pleasure appear a duty. 
So 1 packed up my small trunks, 
and started by coach to the nearest 
railway station. On this journey I 
need not dilate. I may only say, that 
I made my will before starting, and 
uttered a prayer of thanksgiving on 
arriving safely at the London Bridge 
terminus. Railroads were not very 
familiar to me then; and though I 
forebore any outward demonstration 
of terror, I can safely affirm that ' 
never felt such fear, so helpless and 
overwhelming, as I did when in that 
well-stuffed, easy, comfortable car¬ 
riage. 

I found Fanny much altered. 
She looked older by many years; 
but she was more lovely in my 
eyes than ever. If she had faded 
from that first radiancy of bloom 
which an ungrieved early youth 
alone possesses, she had gained 
a dignity and character and ex¬ 
pressiveness of face, more than com¬ 
pensative for the loss of a little 
girlish brightness of complexion. I 
had often heard of the dignity which 
suffering brings, and how by sorrow 
all natures seem purified and en¬ 
larged, but I never thought that it 
could make such marvellous change 
as in Horace and Fanny Winter. 

There was much lost though. All 
that untried enthusiasm of life; all 
that fervid belief in the impossibility 
of sorrow to Mem; all that gay, bright 
sunny - heartedness —the warmth of 
the day before the showers come 
down ; a! ! that unreal but most vivid 
glory of hope was departed, but in 
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its stead had risen up grander, 
larger, sadder virtues. Inexpressi¬ 
bly beautiful, though so sad; nou¬ 
rished in sorrow, fed in poverty, yet 
children of a deathless mother,—spi¬ 
ritual virtue ; they had sacrificed 
the lower to the higher; worldly 
wealth and social consideration they 
had given up for truth; and affec¬ 
tion was to them more holy than 
obedience to a servile law. And w ith 
nothing but their own pure hearts 
to bear them on, had these two 
children set out on life’s rough road, 
hand clasped in hand their best sup¬ 
port, and the light of love their 
brightest sun. 4H|H 

And it had succeeded, as it ever 
will, as it ever must, where people 
are in earnest, and where they faith¬ 
fully perform the glorious task they 
have set themselves to do. Oh, that 
more and more still would dare to be 
true, dare to be loving and natural! 
On what different basis would so¬ 
ciety then be constituted, and how 
magnificent the temple of human 
virtue raised to God! 

One day I was walking down Ox¬ 
ford Street with Fanny, country¬ 
woman-like, halting before all the 
4 vanitv-shopsf and speculating on 
my own millinery powers, as to 
whether I could transform sundry 
old-fashioned garments into shapes- 
more accordant with the present 
fashions, when our ‘ good young 
clergyman,* who had left Brendoz* 
curacy for some time, passed us. 
He was dressed with all possible 
clerical foppery, ills coat was lus¬ 
trous, liis neckcloth spotless; the 
snow*y linen of his finely-plaited shirt 
contrasted well with the deep black 
of his quiet-cut vest. He wore pa¬ 
tent leather boots and lavender- 

m 

coloured gloves; and, in short, w;ls 
the very perfection of parson ic bem 
ton. Above all, lie had that certain 
indescribable air which tells that the 
world has gone well with you, and 
that, saintly as you may be, there i? 
no room for the exercise of such 
virtues as patience and its kind, for 
the wish and the accomplishment arc 
one. 

Mr. Browne Browne (when I first 
knew him he was simply Mr. Brown, 
without the c or the double name) 
recognized his old parishioners and 
stopped. He gazed hard at Fanny. 
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and at first the colour came to his 
lace as it used to do in Brendon when 
he saw her; hut in a short time this 
subsided into the pale, calm, saintly 
whiteness usual to him. But, oh, 
the expression in that pale face of 
his! Oh, the tone of superiority, 
the look of benign pity, the accent of 
patronage, and the humility of con¬ 
descension, that he managed to throw 
into look, word, and gesture! 
stood there petrified. All the days 
when he had besought me to gain 
him an interview with Fanny—all 
the thousand little manoeuvres and 
excuses by which he had met her 
in the cottages, or followed her 
through the woods—allthemachinery 
of telescopes, window-watchings, and 
hired spies in the shape of school- 
children, by which he might learn 
her movements—came back on my 
mind in such force, that I could 
scarcely believe that calm, conde¬ 
scending, fashionable clergyman, to 
be the humble lover of the Brendon 
days. 

"And this change to be wrought by 
a few hundreds a-vear! A magic 
power is this of wealth when it can 
reverse even natural temperament, 
and transform the creeping coward 
into the blustering bull}", because 
now his purse is tilled and then it 
was empty ! 

Fanny’s clear blue eyes were raised 
calmly to the affable young divine. 
He did not seem to like the steady 
gaze with which she looked into his 
face; and when she spoke in her own 
sweet voice — sweet as ever, hut sad¬ 
der— the colour came again to his 
cheek, and he appeared ashamed of 
the thoughts which had been puffing 
up bis heart. 

‘ We shall be happy to see 3 * 011 , Mr. 
Brown,' she said: ‘I am sure that 

9 _ 

Mr, Winter will be glad to meet you 
again. 1 

Dear Fanm% how unconsciously 
she uttered this bravado! He thanked 
her, and inquired her address. Xot 
a shade of feeling crossed her face as 
she answered,— 

* Park Village, Regent's \irkf 

‘ I can find it, ! suppose ?’ he said, 
affectedly. ‘Is it too long a day’s 
journey from Belgravc Square?’ 

‘I am afraid it is, Mr. Brown , 1 
Fanny said, quietly; * and, therefore, 
J shall not hope to see ) r ou . 1 

And we passed on. 


1 had never seen before the small¬ 
est trace in Fanny of bitterness, for 
slights however palpable. But in 
this instance she was almost excus¬ 
able. That this man, whose devoted 
service she had rejected for months, 
whose tears she had witnessed be¬ 
cause she would not become his 
wife, whose day she honoured when 
she deigned to smile, should now, 
because of a rich marriage with a 
lain and elderly widow, joined to 
his own fortunate inheritance, pre¬ 
sume to patronize her—it was galling 
enough! I know it would have been 
grander and wiser in her to have 
received his impertinence with in¬ 
difference; but I was not too much 
pained at this latest flickering of the 
old fire. 

She told Horace the circumstance, 
when at dinner in those small, mean, 
plainly-furnished rooms, at the ta¬ 
booed’ Park Village; and at first a 
flashing in his eyes threatened fresh 
fuel, but he calmed even these most 
rebellious organs, and calling Fanny 
to his knee, spoke to her as to a 
child, with dignity, love, exhortation, 
rather than reproof—a further and 
higher view rather than condemn¬ 
ation. Tears came to her e\*es; she 
kissed his forehead, confessed that 
she had been unworthy; and in that 
kiss, and in those words, I felt that 
another link was added to the chain 
which bound their hearts and lives 
in one, and that with every fresh 
accession of virtue welled up a fuller 
fount of love. 

I never knew so truly what 
charmed influence is in a love which 
elevates while it blesses. Even I 
felt a nobler creature than before; 
and had I not been old and ugly, 
when such exhibitions are worse than 
ridiculous, I could have kissed Horace 
Winter myself, and have thanked 
him for his ennobling words. 

Oh, indeed, indeed, nothing in all 
our lives has such holy influence as 
that love which is so true as to be 
sufficient for itself'; which is the 
heart’s best mirror where it may 
cleanse itself from all stain, and 
clothe itself in unlading robes of M 

virtue! Love, which is tried by 
sorrow, or by fulness, or by any of 
those trials hard to the earthly mind, 
and which rises superior to all tempt¬ 
ations of change, or doubt, or de¬ 
basement,—that love is God’s clearest 
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voice, and the lessons it teaches, and 
the words it utters, arc things to be 
treasured up as amongst the best and 
plainest revelations of the Divine 
will! 

Things grew worse and worse. 
Mrs. Graham, who had gone to live 
with Fanny a few months after her 
marriage, died; and with her the 
scanty pension she had received as 
an Indian officer's widow. Fanny 
lost hers when she married. Poor 
Mrs, Graham's portion had not been 
much, yet the loss of it was a pal¬ 
pable diminution of their income; 
and now Fanny’s second child was 
toon to be thought of, as another 
outlet for their daily pence. 

But no murmurs, no repinings, no 
change in their affection. Gentle 
looks, kind words, and brave, hopeful 
speeches, cheered each mutually, and 
made the growing burden lighter. 

I had agreed, nay i had proposed 
to live with them in the place, as far 
as might he, of the dead mother, i 
Mild my little cottage at B rend on, 
together with tie furniture, live 
>tock, garden-stuff, and all those 
items of an auction bill; and though 
the sum realized by this sale, which 
I could give for my board, was but 
scant, yet it paid for all actual out¬ 
lay; and besides 1 could and did help 
in the house. 

Such a poor colony as it was, and 
yet so happy, so serene, so cheerful I 

Fanny’s baby was born : it was a 
fine healthy child, something as all 
babies are; but I loved these better 
than most others, because they were 
hers. It was about a fortnight old, 
and the pretty, pale, graceful mother, 
was beginning to look stronger and 
brighter again, when Horace came 
home one evening looking sadly ill. 
He had been evidently unwell for 
some days, though he laughed at the 
fears of us poor silly women; and 
when 1 spoke seriously to him, out 
of Fanny’s hearing, he confessed only 
to a slight cold. I thought it of no 
use to tease him with questions, and 
so I let it pass. But to-day, more 
than a slight cold was e\ klently on 
him. He was in a burning fever, 
oppressed with a fearful headache, 
drowsy yet restless, and bearing all 
the marks of an approaching illness. 
He went to bed at my request, and 
there he was left undisturbed. 

I heard in about an hour’s time 


hysteric screams of laughter pealing 
from poor Horace’s room; and rush¬ 
ing in without ceremony, I found 
him indulging in all kinds of mad, 
delirious fancies, burning with fever, 
and exerting a strength only to be 
gained by fever. I sent for the doc¬ 
tor, who pronounced it the com¬ 
mencement of typhus. 

With what horror I heard the 
name! and how to tell poor dear 
Fanny of the plague which had 
come within her house, where her 
children might be amongst its vic¬ 
tims ? Besides, weak as she was, 
I feared too for her, both as to the 
effect of the intelligence, and also 
as to the danger of infection. But 
I was obliged to perform this moat 
painful duty, and I took courage 
into my heart and told her. 

She was aghast at first, —dumb, 
pule, petrified; and then she wept 
bitterly, and I heard her sav below 
her breath, k Oh, mother, take us all 
to you!* This passed off, this first 
impatience of despair; and when I 
went to her again she was calm and 
strong, and bore her new trial with 
all the patient dignity I loved so 
much in her. 

Days and days passed on with 
little or no alleviation. Horace 
raved incessantly, and f anny's ex¬ 
ertions were killing both herself 3iad 
her child. I had not slept for more 
than a fortnight, for we were all too 
poor to afford a regular nurse, and 
our one servant threatened an instant 
leave-taking if she were so hard 
worked. The doctor had interdicted 
all communication between Fanny 
and myself ; and as for her presence 
in the sick-room, it was forbidden as 
much as an} T other mode of suicide. 
The most painful part of all de¬ 
volved on me,—to hear Horace weep, 
and rave, and cry for hours for 
Fanny, and still Fanny; when I 
knew that the poor child hereelf 
stood listening to his loved voice, 
held back from rushing to his arms 
only by strong maternal duty. But 
for hours she would stand on the 
stairs close to his door; I heard the: 
rustling of her dress, and the passing 
of her feet, nud the wailing of her 
sickly child, but I could not leave 
my patient even for a fleeting word of 
comfort. 

It was a frightful time, and then 
the money ceased ; the bankers with- 
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drew the salary, and we were left 
with nothing but my miserable pit¬ 
tance, which was scarce enough for 
myself; for I had lost much in the 
sale, and expenditu re is not in London 
on the same scale as in the country, 
live as cheaply as you will. 

i wrote to the father, and received 
no reply. Day by day I waited lor 
the postman’s knock; but though all 
others received the letters they wished, 
none came to our sad house. We 
were too poor to be regarded. 

Fanny drooped each day more; 
and the baby pined away, and then 
died. The funeral was almost as a 
pauper child’s, but it took all that 
was left. Horace grew so far better 
that the crisis was past, and he was 
no longer delirious, hut his weakness 
was frightful. He could not bear 
the smallest ray of light; and that 
once powerful man had not now so 
much strength as would move his 
hand from where I laid it. 

' Fanny at last obtained permission 
to see him, and she came to bear a 
nurse’s part. Even through the 
gloom of that sick-room i could dis¬ 
tinctly mark the change. Withered, 
wasted, haggard, drooping, not a 
feature left untouched by misery; not 
a line in her figure as of old, not an 
accent, not a look ; bow altered from 
the bounding Fan who used to come, 
ail glee and smiles, into my village 
home, and who wept because of her 
greatest sorrow—a dream ! 

Alfbry trial hast thou gone through, 
my love ; a fierce baptism into grace 
and virtue has been thine. 

Again and again most urgent, heart¬ 
felt prayers I wrote to Mr. Winter. 
Not once did he reply, unless the 
return in blank covers of my unfor¬ 
tunate letters might be considered an¬ 
swers. In truth, significant enough. 

!n despair one day 1 wandered out 
to sell what portion of my wardrobe 
yet remained outside the pawn¬ 
brokers walls. 1 met the Rev. Mr. 
Browne. I stopped him, told my 
iteous story hurriedly, and held my 
and. As I live, ’tis true! 1 held 
my hand and asked him lor his 
charity. He started back, drew 
something hastily from his purse, 
and giving it with an air of big 
generosity, hurried on. It was a 
shilling! But I did not throw it 
down, as was my first impulse; I went 
and bought some bread, for none was 


in the house, and Horace and my 
Fanny and the child were fasting since 
yesterday. 

And night by night, as the dusk 
came on, i went out and begged. The 
blood is in my face, but not lor 
shame. No, no, there was no cause 
why shame should fall on me. My 
friends were starving, I myself was 
pale and faint with hunger, and 
weakening slowly; Horace was still 
confined to bed, and without proper 
nourishment must die, or live a 
cripple or a drivelling idiot: star¬ 
vation to a sick man plays such 
pranks as few in this rich merchant’s 
country know of; aud Fanny was 
wasting, fading away, dying daily. 
To cure all this was needed money ; 
and I went forth nightly to ask the 
richer, they who could so well afford 
it, to give me what would save three 
famishing fellow-creatures. But the 
rich helped us none; from the poor 
we found almost our only aid. I 
begged. Let me write that word 
again and again. I begged; I so- 
1 cited alms for the millionaire's son, 
and for the child of a brave man 
killed in his country’s cause. I was 
myself a gentlewoman by birth, and 
the titled ladies o our land had 
trusted to me their best treasures — 
their children. Many a diademed 
lady had 1 taught; many a merchant 
king had given me his daughter to 
form into the social queen she now 
was; and 1 begged even of those,—■ 
most frequently in vain. 

After a long season of sleep I 
woke to find myself in a large, lofty, 
well-aired room, where there were 
hundreds, as it seemed to me, of men 
and women walking about, not all 
with the greatest quiet, nor with the 
most gracious manners ; busied in 
and amongst innumerable beds like 
my own, tenanted as mine with fever 
patients. 1 was in an hospital; but 
liow I got there, and how long I had 
remained, or why I was there at all, 
I did not know. L attempted to sit 
up in bed and demand an explana¬ 
tion, but I fell back as if over¬ 
mastered by some strong hand, and 
fainted from the efi’ort. 

It would be wearisome beyond 
words were I to tell ah that hap¬ 
pened to me in my convalescence; 
of change of nurses and gradual re¬ 
covery of strength ; of some doctors’ 
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brutality and the gentleness of 
others ; of all those minute trifles 
which make up a world around a 
sick-bed, but without it are motes in 
the daylight. I at last learnt how l 
had conic here. The latest thing 1 
remembered was walking a very long 
way, feeling faint and sick from 
hunger, and toiling painfully through 
the streets, unable to procure what 
would boy my poor friends a day's 
reprieve from the grave. And then 
i remembered a sudden cloud, a rush 
of darkness, a cry, a staggering fall, 
and all was lost until I came back to 
consciousness in this fever* hospital, 
I had sickened with typhus, and thus 
was I preserved to life. 

How many times, as I lay there, 
was there cause of blessing on the 
founders of these places! How 
many wretches were brought in to 
be tended gently, eared for, nursed, 
regarded, in diseases the most loath¬ 
some, who, had they been left to 
their own miserable resources, must 
have perished. 

But though I learnt how I had 
been brought in here, and had a very 
graphic account of the two police¬ 
men, the doctor, the stretcher, and 
the crowd, vet of i lorace Winter and 

__ * m 

l<annv I could learn nothing. They 
did not, could not, know where I 
had gone to, and yet I was unreason¬ 
able enough to feel hurt that they 
had never come near a friend so true 
as I had been. But this was only 
the unreasonableness of sickness; 
when 1 grew stronger I became 
wiser. 

In due course of time I was dis¬ 
charged. And now, where to go? 
how to procure lodging and food ? 
1 could not go to the A Vinters ; one 
more mouth and idle hands on their 
financial list, which must be small at 
the brightest, would swamp them 
quite. And yet how I longed to 
hear of them, and of all that had 



How soon does love become a sclf- 


accuser! When in the hospital, 
weak, and selfish from weakness, [ 
had accused them of ingratitude and 
coldness; now, when stronger, and 
better able to judge calmly, I ac¬ 
cused myself of the appearance of 
the same. And so the balance 
struck on their side, and I was 
found wanting, even in my own eyes. 


Impelled by this fear I crawled 
up to the old well- remembered door, 
after many a lingering delay on 
door-steps, and by street corners, 
lamp-posts, and other such stations 
of refuge, and knocked with a trem¬ 
bling hand. A neat servant-rnaid 
answered my fearful summons. 

! inquired for Mr. or Mrs. Winter. 

* They were neither at home. 
Master was at the office, and missis 
had gone out for a walk.' 

‘ Are they better ?* i asked again, 
tears choking my utterauce; for I 
saw in a moment that good had 
fallen on my beloved friends, and 
that in my day ot darkness their sun 
had risen. 

* Yes; master is quite well, and 
missis is rather stronger. She has 
a little got o\li* the loss of Master 
Charley.’ 

‘ What! has the other baby died ?’ 
I exclaimed, for there seemed to be 
a whole volume of unheard-of events 
lurking in the mind of the servant 
of which 1 was ignorant while sleep¬ 
ing in the fever-hospital. 

‘Yes, the other baby had died; it 
bad sickened and pined away, she 
heard say, just before she came to 
this house. She had been here 
three weeks, and master had some¬ 
thing to do in Government, but she 
did not know what it was; only an 
old friend of his, when they were 
boys, had been a good friend to 
master, and he was here often/ 

I could not ask to be admitted. 
In all my old ragged, squalid clothes, 
in all my misery and pale emaciation, 
I dared not trust my voice to ask 
or admittance! And yet how my 
heart longed to see dear Fanny once 
more, and to hear from her own lips 
the story of their lives since I bad 
parted from them. The servant- 
maid saw my hesitation; she kuew 
from my manner of questioning that 
I had been intimately connected 
with the Winters, and she saw by 
my face that I was ill, and therefore 
she had compassion on me, and in¬ 
vited me into the kitchen, saying, 

‘ She supposed I was an old servant 
of theirs.’ 

I made no reply; but glad enough 
to be once more within the walls 
which affliction and love had hal¬ 
lowed, I followed her down the area- 
steps to the place where I had so 
often toiled for the household’s good. 
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and tried to sta)’ li unger with an 
infant's portion, and to tempt the 
failing appetite with coarse scant fare. 

Overcome by recollection, and 
weakened to the most pitiable con¬ 
dition of mental childishness, i sat 
down on the broad kitchen fender 
and burst into tears. 

The servants were kind and hu¬ 
mane. They gave me bread and 
beer, and wanned my dead hands. 
All blessings on the woman's heart ! 
Wherever it beats it tills all around 
with one pleasant atmosphere of love 
and kindliness. God bless the wo¬ 
man’s heart! Never may it become 
chilled by utilitarian philosophy, ne¬ 
ver hardened by suspicion, never 
warped by selfishness. As it is now 
—the centre of all love, of all gentle 
kindness, of'all unselfish devotedness, 
all undaunted courage and sacrifice 
for those beloved —let it be for ever 
hut womanly; and angels may fold 
their wings and seraphs veil their 
faces before this mirror of the 1 >i vine! 

A gentle, ladylike knock—a ring— 
a soft voice well known, and • heard 
my Fanny’s step through the hall. 
C h, what thousand worlds of memory 
broke on me ! how the old cottage 
at Brendon, where she came like a 
bright May morning to see the queer 
old maid, the respected though 
laughed-at ‘retired schoolmistress,’ 
rose before me, with all its fresh 
dowers glistening with dew, its lawny 
garden, its neat walks, its world of 
butterflies and birds! And then how 
the future, gradually darkening up 
to that time of blackest horror, came 
stalking on like a relentless Ate to 
doomed men,—how all that I had 
suffered, all that 1 had seen, rushed 
in vivid colours on my inind; till 
dizzy with emotion I fell on the 
ground, (or a brief time given back 
to mimic death. 

1 awoke in Fanny's arms : her lips 
were on my brow. This was the 
first sensation that came to me, 
Fanny's kiss,—my own Fanny, my 
good dear child ! And I closed my 
eyes in thankfulness that I had known 
such sorrow to he able now to wor¬ 
thily appreciate joy. 

Their story was not long. An old 
college friend of Horace had, by 
merest chance, asking at the banker’s 
lor his address, bund him in all his 
starving poverty, his sickness, .and 
despair, lie had instantly removed 
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them to the country, and there kept 
them as his guests, until both were 
restored to health. But the poor 
baby died—it followed its little bro¬ 
ther; and Fanny was now only a 
wife, no longer a mother, proud and 
happy. This friend had also pro¬ 
cured a situation for Horace in a 
Government office, at 400/. a-year 
salary; and on this they had re¬ 
turned to their old home, which they 
too felt to be hallowed to them. 

* Their only grief,’ Fanny went on 
to say, ‘was my sudden disappear¬ 
ance. They had made every possible 
search, but in vain; and they could 
only mourn in silence for a friend so 
loved and so sadly lost. But for 
this, and’—here she stopped, and 
her pale lips quivered, and two large 
tears rolled down her gentle face,— 

* but for this, and the graves in the 
wide coh.l cemetery, they would have 
been as happy as the sun that shone. 
And now’—and she kissed me again, 
and smiled, and spoke with her for¬ 
mer glancing brilliant cheerfulness,— 

* they had found me and would keep 
me for ever, as a li ving monument of 
the good there is in friends, and they 
would never be unhappy again.’ 

And when Horace returned—dear, 
handsome, noble Horace—he kissed 
me too, and blessed me as if I had 
been his own mother. And in that 
small narrow house that night the 
spirits of Love and Joy met together, 
and brooded over the sleeping hearts 
they l ad recovered from despair. 

‘ But through all,—in spite of all 
our misery, all our sorrow,’ said 
Horace, holding Fanny’s hand in his 
while she leant on his bosom, ‘ and 
were ten times the amount of grief 
to be the penalty, we would not 
change our course,—wc would not 
give up that marriage-hour though 
we became princes in the land lor 
ourapostacy. And whatever of good 
or true there is in either that we owe 
to Love; whatever o; patience, of 
humility, of fortitude,—all springs 
from this one unsullied source. Po¬ 
verty that was starvation, disease, 
death, and social abasement,—all we 
would take with the one pearl of 
great price. And to every one 1 
would say,—‘ If ye would be vir¬ 
tuous, love; if ye would be pure, 
or great, or noble, or if ye would 
have an amulet to guard you in all 
dangers, and a charm that should 
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soothe ye in all afflictions, love well, 
love truly, love purely ; and you have 
that heaven within you which no 
earth can obscure, no hell destroy.’* 
And Horace spoke truly. That 
heaven they had gained and held, 
that purification of the spirit they 
had never lost; and he and Fanny 
had come out from their tierv trial 
of affliction brighter and purer than 
any sunshine of happiness could have 
made them, or any sorrow without 
affection could have left them. En¬ 
nobled, healed, saved and elevated, a 
grander pair never made earth their 
paradise since the hour when Eve first 
woke in Eden ere she had eaten the 
fruit and sinned. But sorrow had 
wrought the same results as primal 
innocence, and tlie gold which had 
passed through the furnace was as 


[ December, 

pure as that found in the mine without 
alloy. And I, as they, thanked God 
that they had loved and suffered, and 
risen by* this love and suffering into 
that grandeur of soul which made 
me reverence with awe as if before 
two youthful angels. 

Such godlike power has love in its 
holiest manifestation; and oh, what 
tears, what woe is on the land, what 
grief in heaven, what joy in hell, 
when this gift of God is bartered 
daily fora miserable pittance of paltry 
gold! Oh, hear it! hear its voice! 
waken from this dream! God calls 
you to awake ! Destroy not all that 
there is of divine in man for this! 
Oh, men and women of England, 
give life, give blood, but give not 
Love for Wealth! 


NORTH DEVON. Part II. 


I, Morte. 


I HAD been wandering over the 
southern side of Exmoor, marking 
my truck with heaps of slaughtered 
trout, through a country which 
ones its civilization and tillage to 
the genius of one man, who 1ms 
found stag-preserving by no menus 
incompatible with the most mag¬ 
nificent agricultural improvement, 
among a population who still evince 
an unpleasant partiality for cutting 
and carrying farmers’ crops by 
night, without leave or license, and 
for housebreaking after the true 
classic method ot Athens, by fairly 
digging holes through the house 
walls—a little nook of primeval 
savagery, fust reorganizing itself 
under the Gospel and scientific 
farming. I had been ok i ‘art- 

o 

moor, too ; but of that noble moun¬ 
tain range so much has been said 
and sung of late, that I really am 
afraid it is becoming somewhat 
cockney and trite. So what I have 
to say thereupon may well wait 
for another opportunity. 

Opposite me at the Clarence sat 
Claude Mellot, just beginning to 
bloom again into cheerfulness, after 
the purgatory of the previous day in 
the Channel lop and the Swansea 
steamer, his portfolio stuffed with 
sketches of South Wales, which, as I 


told him, he might as well have left 
behind him, seeing that half-a- 
dozen of Turner’s pictures have told 
the public as much about the scenery 
ofSiluria us they ever need know, 
and ten times more than they ever 
will understand. 

We were on the point of starting 
for Morte, and so round to Saunton 
Court, and the sands beyond it, 
where a Clovelly trawler, which I 
had chartered for the occasion, had 
promised to send a boat on shore 
and take us off, provided the wind 
lav off the land. 

But, indeed, the sea was calm as 
glass, the sky cloudless azure; and 
the doubt was not whether we 
should be able to get on board 
through the surf, but whether, hav- 
ing got ou board, we should not lie 
till nightfall, as idle 

As a paiuteri ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 

And now behold us on our way 
up lovely combe?*, with their gnai 
copses, and ridges of rock, and 
golden furze, fruit-laden orchards, 
and slopes of emerald pasture, pitched 
as steep as house-roofs, where the 
red long-horns are feeding, w*ith 
their tails a yard above their heads, 
and under us, seen in bird’s-eye 
view, the ground-plans of the little 
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snug farms and homesteads of the 
Darnnonii, ‘ dwellers in the valley/ 
as we West - countrymen were 

V 

called of old. Now we are leaving 
them far below us; and the blue 
hazy sea is shewing far above the 
serrated ridge o: the Tore, and their 
huge bank of sunny green; and 
before us is a desolate table-land of 
rushy pastures and mouldering 
banks, festooned with the delicate 
net-work o the little ivy-leaved 
campanula, loveliest of British wild- 
1 lowers, fit with its hair-like stems 
and tiny bells of blue, to wreathe 
the temples of Titania. Alas! we 
have passed out of the world into 
limbus pal rum, and the region of 
ineffectuality and incompleteness. 
The only cultivators here, and 
through tens of thousands of acres 
in the North of Devon, are the 
rook and mole ; and yet the land is 
rich enough—the fat deep crumb- 
ling of the shale and iron-stone, 
returning year by year into the 
mud, from whence it hardened ages 
ago. There are scores of farms 
of’ far worse land in mid-England, 
under ‘ a four course shift/ yielding 
their load of wheat an acre. When 
will this land do as much? When 
will the spirit of Smith of Dean- 
ston, and Hewitt Davies, descend 
on North Devon ? When will that 
true captain of industry, and new 
Theseus of the nineteenth century, 
Mr* Wames ofTrimmingham, teach 
the people here to annihilate poor- 
rates by growing flax upon some of 
the finest flax land, and in the finest 
fiax climate, that we have in Eng¬ 
land ? The shrewd Cornishmen of 
Launceston and Bodmin have 
awakened long ago to ‘ the new 
gospel of fertilityWhen will 
North i )evon awake ? 

6 When landlords and farmers/ 
said Claude, * at last acknowledge 
their divine vocation, and feel it a 
noble and holy duty to produce 
food for God’s people of England— 
when they learn that to grow rushes 
where they might grow corn, ay, to 
grow four quarters of wheat where 
they might grow five, is to sin against 
God’s bessings and against the 
English nation. No wonder that 
sluggards like these cry out for 
protection—that those W'ho cannot 
take care of the land feel that they 
themselves need artificial care.’ 


i We will not talk politics, Claude. 
The present ministry 1ms made them 
pro tempore an extinct science. 1 Let 
the dead bury their dead.’ The so¬ 
cial questions are nowadays becom¬ 
ing far more important than the 
House of Commons ones.’ 

* There does seem here and there,’ 
he said, 4 some sign of improvement. 
I see the paring plough at work on 
one field and another.’ 

‘ Swift goes the age, and slowly 
crawls improvement. The greater 
part of that land will be only bro¬ 
ken up to be exhausted by corn- 
crop after corn-crop, till it can bear 
no more, and the very manure 
which is drawn home from it in the 
shape of a few turnips will be wasted 
by every rain of heaven, and the 
straw probably used to mend bad 
places in the road with ; while the 
land returns to twenty years of 
worse sterility than ever- 

4 Veather did zo, and grander did 
zo, and why shouldn’t Jean do the 
zame V * * * * 

i But here is Morte below us. 

* The little grey church on the 
wiridv shore/ which once belonged 
to William de Tracv, one of your 
friend Thomas a Bucket's murder¬ 
ers. If you wish to vent your wrath 
against those who cut off your fa¬ 
vourite SaXOn herO, tlu-re M • tomb 
in the church which bears De Tracy's 
name, over which rival Dryasdusts 
contend fiercely with paper-arrows: 
the one party asserting that he be¬ 
came a priest, and died here in the 
wilderness; the others, that the 
tomb is o; later date, that he fle< 
hence to Italy, under favour of <i 
certain easy-going Bishop of Exeter, 
and died penitent and duly shriven, 
according to the attestations of a 
certain or uncertain Bishop of Co- 
senza.’ 

‘ Peace be with him and with 
the bishop! The flight to Italy 
seeins a very needless jvecftution to 
a man who owned this corner of 
the world. A bailiff would have 
had even less chance here then than 
in Connemara a hundred years ago.’ 

4 ile certainly would have fed the 
crabs and rock-cod in two hours 
after his arrival. Nevertheless, I 
believe the Oosenza story is the 
safer one.’ 

1 Tweedledum is sometimes slight¬ 
ly superior to Tweedledee. But 
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what n chaos of rock-ridges ! —old 
starved inother Birth 1 ! bin voA 
ribs and joints peeping out through 
every held and down ; and on three 
sides of ns the sullen thunder of the 
unseen surge. What a place for 
some 4 gloom-pnmpered man ’ to sit 
and inis&nthropize !’ 

* Morte, says the i Devonshire 
proverb, is the place on earth which 
heaven made lost, and the devil will 
take first/ 

4 All the fitter for a misanthrope* 
3ut where are the trees ? I have 
not sees one for the last four miles . 1 

* Nor will vou for a few miles 

if 

more. Whatever will grow here 
(and most tilings will) they will not, 
except, at least, hereafter the sea- 
ine of the Biscay shore. You would 
now why, if you had ever felt a 
south-westerly gale here, when the 
foam-flakes are living miles inland, 
and you are fain to cling breathless 
to bank and bush, if vou want to 
get one look at those black fields ot 
shark’s-tooth tide-rocks, champing 
and churning the great green rollers 
into snow. Wild folk are these 
here, gatherers of shell-fish and 
laver, and merciless to wrecked 
vessels which they consider as their 
own by immemorial usage, or rather 
right divine. Significant, how an 
agricultural people is generally as 
cruel to wreckei seamen as a fish¬ 
ing one is merciful. I could tell 
you twenty stories oi‘ the bays men 
down there to the westward risking 
themselves like verv heroes to save 

Ip 

strangers 1 lives, and beating off the 
labouring folk who swarmed down 
for plunder from the inland kills/ 

4 Knowledge, you see, breeds 
sympathy and love. But what a 
merciless coast!' 

4 Hard ly a winter without a wreck 
or two. You see there lying about 
the timbers of more than one tall 
ship. You see, too, that black rock 
a-wash far out at sen, apparently a 
submarine outlier of the north horn 
of this va*t rock-amphitheatre be¬ 
low us. That is the Morte stone, 
the 4 Death-rock , 1 as the Normans 
christened it of old ; and it does not 
belie its name even now. See how, 
even in this calm, it hurls up its 
column of spray atevery wave ; and 
then conceive being entrapped be¬ 
tween it and the cliffs, on some 
blinding, whirling winter’s night. 
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when the land is shrouded thick in 
clouds, and the roar of the breaker* 
hardly precedes by a minute the 
crash of your bows against the 
rocks. 1 ^ 

4 1 never think, on principle, of 
things so painful, and yet so irre- 
lievable. Yet why does not your 
much-admired Trinity House erect 
a light there V 

4 So ask the sailors; for it i> 
indeed one of the gateway-jambs of 
the Channel, and the deep water 
and the line of coast tempLs all 
craft to pass as close to it as >os- 
sible/ 

4 Look at the noble sheet of yel¬ 
low sand below us now, banked to 
the inland with sandhills and sunny 
downs, and ending abruptly at rhe 
foot of that sombre wall of slate- 
hill, which runs out like a huge 
pier into the sea some two miles off.’ 

4 That is Woo 11 acorn be; but here 
on our right is a sight worth seeing. 
Every gully and creek there among 
the rocks is yellow, but not with 
sand. Those are shells, the sweep¬ 
ings of the ocean bed for miles 
around, piled there, millions upon 
millions yards deep, in every stage 
of destruction. There they lie 
grinding to dust; and every gale 
brings in fresh myriads from the 
inexhaustible sea-world, as if Death 
could be never tired of devouring, 
or God of making. The brain 
grows dizzy and tired, as one’s feet 
crunch over the endless variety of 
their forms—and then one recollects 
that every one of them has l«een a 
living thing — a whole history of 
birth, and growth, and propagation, 
and death. Waste it cannot Im?, or 
cruelty on the part of the Maker, 
but why this infinite developeracnt 
of life, apparently only to furnish 
out oi it now and then a cartload of 
shellsund to these lazy farmers?’ 

4 After all, there is not so much 
life in all those shells put together 
as in one little child, and it may 
die the hour that it is born ! What 
we call life is but appearance; the 
true life belongs only to spirits. And 
whether or not we, or the sen-shell 
there, are at any given moment 
helping to make up part of some 
pretty little pattern in this kaleido¬ 
scope called earth; yet 4 in the 
spirit all live to Him, and shall do 
so for ever.” 
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And thereon he rambled off into a 
long lecture on ‘ species-spirits/ 
and ’individual-spirits/ and ‘ per¬ 
sonal -spirits,’ doubtless most im¬ 
portant. But I, what between 
the sun, the luncheon, and the 
metapbysic, sank into soft slumbers, 
from which I was only awakened 
by the carriage stopping, according 
to our order, on the top of Saunton 

hill. 

We left the fly, and wandered 
down towards the old gabled ‘ court,’ 
nestling amid huge walnuts in its 
southward glen ; while before us 
spread a panorama, hul sea, half 
land, than which, perhaps, our 
England owns no lovelier. 

At our feet was a sea of sand — 
for the half-mile to the right smooth 
as a floor, bounded by a broad band 
of curling waves, which crept slowly 
shorewards with the advancing tide. 
Right underneath us the sand was 
drifted for miles into fantastic hills, 
which quivered in the heat, the 
glaring yellow of its lights che¬ 
quered by delicate pink shadows 
and sheets of grey-green bent. To 
the left were rich alluvial marshes, 
covered with red cattle sleeping in 
the sun, anti laced with creeks and 
Bowes y dykes; and here and there 
a scarlet line, which gladdened 
Claude’s eye as being ‘ a bit of posi¬ 
tive colour in the foreground/ and 
ours, because they were draining- 
tiles. Beyond again, two btoad 
tide-rivers, spotted with white and 
red brown sails, gleamed like ave¬ 
nues of silver, past knots of gay 
dwellings, and tall lighthouses, and 
church-towers, and wandered each 
on its own road, till they vanished 
among the wooded hills. On the 
eastern horizon the dark range of 
Exmoor sank gradually into lower 
and more broken ridges, which 
roiled away, woodland beyond 
woodland, till all outlines seem lost 
in purple haze; while, far beyond, 
the granite peaks of Dartmoor hung 
like a delicate blue cloud, and en¬ 
ticed the eye away into infinity. 
From thence, as our eyes swept 
round the horizon, the broken hills 
above the river’s mouth gradually 
rose into the table-land of the ‘ barren 
coal-measures’ some ten miles off, 
—a long straight wall of cliffs which 
bounded the broad bay, buried in 
deepest* shadow, except where the 
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opening of some glen revealed far 
depths of sunlit wood. A faint 
perpendicular line of white houses, 
midway along the range, marked 
our destination; and far to the 
westward, the land ended sheer and 
suddenly at the cliffs of Hartland, 
the ‘ Promontory of Hercules,’ as 
the old Romans culled it, to re¬ 
appear some ten miles out in the 
Atlantic, in the blue flat-topped 
island of Lundy, so exactly similar 
in height and form to the opposite 
cape, that it required no scientific 
imagination to supply the vast gap 
which the iriinceval currents ad 
sawn out. There it all lay beneath 
us like a map ; its thousand hues 
toned down harmoniously into each 
other by the summer haze, and ‘the 
eye was not filled with seeing/ nor 
the spirit w ith the intoxicating sight 
of infinitely various life and form 
in per fee test repose. 

I was the first to break the 
silence. 

‘ ' iaude, well-beloved, will you 
not sketch a little V 

No answer. 

‘Not even rhapsodize? call it 
1 lovely, exquisite, grand, majestic V 
There are plenty of such words in 
world in gs’ mouths — not a young 
lady but would burst out with some 
enthusiastic commonplace at such a 
sight— surely one or other of them 
must be appropriate/ 

‘ Silence, profane! and take me 
away from this. Let us go down, 
and hide our stupidities among those 
sandhills, and so forget the whole. 
What use standing here to be mad¬ 
dened by this tantalizing earth- 
spirit, who shews us such glorious 
things, and will not tell us what 
they mean ? ’ 

So down we went upon the ‘ bur¬ 
rows/ among the sands, which hid 
from us every object but their own 
chaotic curves and mounds. Above 
a hundred skylarks made the air 
ring with carollings; strange and 
gaudy plants flecked the waste 
round us, and myriads of the great 
spurge-moth, only found upon those 
burrows, whirred like humming¬ 
birds over our heads, or hung poised 
with their pink and grey wings 
outspread on the tall stalks of marram 
grass. All at once a cloud hid 
the sun, and a summer whirlwind, 
presage of the thunder-storm, swept 
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s we red, 4 verses melancholy enough. 
The man who wrote them would 
not finish them ; for when the sad¬ 
ness was past, he thought it a sin, 
as I do, to turn on the 4 Werterian’ 
tap of malice prepense. But you 
shall have the verses, to cool you, 
as we lie roasting here, with a few 
wintry thoughts.’ 


past us, carrying up with it a column 
of dry sand, and rattling the dry 
bents over our heads. 

‘ What a chill, doleful sigh comes 
from those reeds!’ said Claude. 4 1 
ean conceive this desert, beneath a 
driving winter’s sky instead of this 
burning azure, one of the most deso¬ 
late places on the earth/ 

4 It inspired, once at least/ I an- 

Wearily stretches the sand to the surge, and the surge to the cloud 
Wearily onward I ride, watching the wild wave alone. 

Not as of old, like Homeric Achilles, *£du 
Joyous knight-errant of God, thirsting for labour and strife ; 

No more on magical steed borne free through the regions of ether, 

But, like the poor hack I ride, selling my sinew for gold. 

Fruit-bearing autumn is gone ; et the sad quiet winter hang o’er 
What were the spring to a soul laden with sorrow and shame ? 

Green leaves would fret me with beauty ; my heart has no time to bepraise them ; 
Grey rock, bough, surge, cloud—these wake no yearnings within, 

Sing not, thou skylark above ! even angels pass hushed by the weeper ! 

Scream on, ye sea-fowl 1 my heart echoes your desolate cry. 

Sweep the dry sand on, thou sad wind, to drift o’er the shell and the sea-weed ; 
Sea-weed and shell, like my dreams, swept down the pitiless tide. 

Just is the wave which uptore us ; ’tis Nature’s own law which condemns us ; 
Woe to the weak who, in pride, build on the faith ot the sand ! 

Joy to the oak of the mountain, he trusts to the might of the rock-clefts ; 

Deeply he mines, and in peace feeds on the wealt i of the stone. 


4 Amen !' answered Claude ; 4 and 
health and long life, in spite of all 
false quantities, to the exquisite old 
elegiac metre, like, as Coleridge 
. says,— 

The rise of the fountain’s silvery column, 
In the pentameter aye 'ailing in melody 
back. 

But I hear a halloo from the shore ; 
there are our boatmen waiting or 
us/ 

4 Ay, desolate enough/ I said, 
as we walked down beyond the tide¬ 
mark, over the vast fields of ribbed 
and splashy sands, 4 when the dead 
shells are rolling and crawling up 
the beach in wreaths before the gale, 
with a ghastly rattle as of the dry 
bones in the ‘Valley of Vision/ and 
when not a flower shews on that 
sand cl it, which is now one broad 
bed of yellow, scarlet, and azure.’ 

* That is the first spot in England/ 
said Claude, ‘except, of course, 4 the 
meads of golden king-cups/ where I 
have seen wild flowers give a tone 
to the colouring of the whole land¬ 
scape, as they are said to do in the 
prairies of ifexas. And look how 
flowers and cliff are l oth glowing in 
a warm green haze, like that of 
Cuyp’s wonderful sandcliff pic¬ 
ture in the Dulwich Gallery, won¬ 


derful, as I think, and true— let 
Mr. Kuskin revile it as much as he 
will/ 

4 Strange, that you should have 
quoted that picture here ; its curious 
resemblance to this very place fir>t 
awoke in me, years ago, a living in¬ 
terest in landscape-painting. But 
look there; even in these grand sum- 
inertdays there is a sight before us 
had vim 'ugh. There are the ribs of 
some ill-fated ship, a man-of-war, 
too, as the story goes, standing like 
huge black fangs, half-buried in the 
sand. And otfwhat are those two 
ravens rising, stirring up with their 
great obscene wings a sickly, pu¬ 
trescent odour ? A corpse V 

No, it was not a corpse; but 
the token of many corpses. A frae- 
rnent of some ship; its gay green 
paint and half-effaced gilding con¬ 
trasting mockingly with the long 
ugly feathered barnacle - shells, 
which clustered on it, rotting into 
slime beneath the sun, and torn and 
scattered by the greedy beaks of the 
ravens. 

4 in what tropic tornado, or on 
what coral-kev of the Bahamas, 
months ago, to judge by those bar¬ 
nacles, did that tall ship go down ? 
How long has this scrap of wreck 
gone wandering down the Gulf- 
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stream, from Newfoundland to the 
Azores, from the Azores to Biscay, 
from Biscay hitherward on its home¬ 
less voyage past the Norwegian 
shore l And who were all those living 
men who * Avent down to i ades, 
even many stalwart souls 01 heroes,’ 
to give no sign uutil the sea shall 
render up her dead T 

c And every one of them,’ said 
Claude, ‘had a father, and mother! 
—a wife, perhaps, and children, 
waiting for him!—at least a whole 
human life, childhood, boyhood, 
manhood, in him! All those years 
of toil and education, to get him so 
far on his life-voyage; and here is 
the end thereof!’ 

i Say rather, the beginning there¬ 
of, Claude/ we answered, stepping 
into the boat. ‘ This wreck is but 
a torn scrap of the chrysalis-cocoon ; 
we may meet the butterflies them¬ 
selves hereafter.’ 

* * * * • 

* 

f And now we are on board ; and 
alas! some time before the breeze 
will be so. Take care ol that huge 
boom, landsman Claude, swaying 
and sweeping backwards and for¬ 
wards across the deck, unless you 
wish to be knocked overboard. Take 
care, too, of that loose rope’s end, 
unless you wish to have your eyes 
cut out. Take my advice, lie down 
here across the deck, as I am doing. 
Cover yourself with great-coats, 
like an irishman, to keep yourself 
cool, and let us meditate a little on 
this strange thing, ami strange 
place, which holds us now*. 

6 Look at those spars, how they 
creak and groan with every heave 
of the long glassy swell. How 
those sails flap, and thunder, and 
rajre. with useless outcries and 
struggles—only because they are 
idle. Let the wind take them, and 
they will be steady, silent in an in¬ 
stant — their deafening, dissonant 
grumbling exchanged for the soft 
victorious song of the breeze through 
the rigging, musical, self-contented, 
as of bird on bough. So it is through 
life, Claude; there is no true rest 
but labour. * No true misery/ as 
Carlyle says, 1 but in that of not 
being able to work.’ You may call 
it a pretty conceit. I ca l it a great 
world- wdde law, which reaches from 
earth to heaven. Whatever the 
Preacher may have thought it in a 


moment of despondency, w hat is it 
but a blessing that 4 sun, and wind, 
and rivers, and ocean/ as he says, 
and c all things, are full of labour— 
man cannot utter it.’ This sea 
which bears us w ould rot and poi¬ 
son, did it not sweep in and out 
here twice a-day in swift, refreshing 
current; nay, more, in the very 
water w*bich laps against our bows 
troops of glossy-limbed negro girls 
may have hunted the purblind 
shark in West Indian harbours, be¬ 
neath glaring white-walled towns, 
with their rows of green jalousies, 
and cocoa - nuts, and shaddock 
groves. For on those white sands 
there to our left, year by year, are 
w ashed up foreign canes, cassia beans, 
and tropic seeds; and sometimes, 
too, the tropic ocean snails, with 
their fragile shells of amethystine 
blue, come floating in mysteriously 
in fleets from the far west out o 
the passing Gulf-stream, where they 
have been sailing out their little 
life, never touching shore or ground, 
but buoyed each by his cluster of 
air-bubbles, pumped in at will un¬ 
der the skin of his tiny foot, by 
some cunning machinery of valves 
—small creatures truly, but very 
wonderful to men who nave learned 
to reverence not merely the size of 
things, but the wisdom of their idea, 
— raising strange longings and 
dreams about that submarine ocean- 
world which stretches, teeming with 
richer life than this terrestrial one, 
away, away there westward, down 
the path of the sun, toward the fu¬ 
ture centre of the world’s destiny. 

‘ Wonderful ocean-world ! three- 
fifths of our planet! Can it be true 
that no rational beings are denizens 
there Science is severely silent— 
having as yet seen no mermaids— 
our captain there forward is not 
silent—if he has not seen them, 
plenty of his friends have. Tiie 
young man here has been just 
telling me that it was only last 
month one followed a West India- 
man right across the Atlantic. 
‘ For/ says he, ‘ there must be mer¬ 
maids, and such-like. I)o you think 
God w'ould have made all that there 
■water only for the herrings and 
mackerel V 

We do not know, Tom; but we, 
too, suspect not; and we do know 
that honest men’s guesses are some- 
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times found by science to have been 
prophecies, and that there is no smoke 
without fire, and few universal legends 
without their nucleus of fact. After 
all, those sea-ladies are too lovely a 
dream to part with in a hurry, at the 
mere despotic fiat of stern old Dame 
Analysis, divine and reverend as she 
is. Why, like Keats’s Lamia, 

Must all charms flee 
At the mere touch of cold Philosophy, 

who will not even condescend to 
be awe-struck at the new wonders 
which she herself reveals daily ? 
Perhaps too, according to the Duke 
of Wellington’s great dictum, that 
each man must be the best judge 
in his own profession,—sailors may 
know best whether mermaids exist 

* 

or not. Besides, was it not here on 
Croyde Sands, abreast of us, this very 
last summer, that a maiden—by which 
beautiful old word West - country 
people still call young girls — was 
followed up the shore by a mermaid 
who issued from the breakers, green¬ 
haired, golden-combed, and all; and, 
fleeing liome, took to her bed and 
died, poor thing! of sheer terror in 
the course of a few da}'s, persisting 
in her account of the monster ? 
True, the mermaid may have been 
an overgrown Lundy Island seal, 
carried out of his usua; haunts by 
spring-tides and a school of fish. 
Be it so. Lundy and its seals are 
wonderful enough in all reason to 
thinking men, as it looms up there 
out of the Atlantic with its two 
great square headlands, not twenty 
miles from us, in the white sum¬ 
mer haze. We will go there some 
day, Claude, and pick up a wild 
tale or two about it, which we will 
some day report also to the readers 
of Fraser , if time and space No 
gods,’ as Lange says, but very stub¬ 
born, unyielding brute Titans never¬ 
theless) allow us. 

But, lo ! a Ifack line creeps up the 
•western horizon, Torn, gesticulating, 
swears that he sees 4 a billow break.’ 
True, there they come; the great 
white horses, that 4 champ, and chafe, 
and toss in the spray.’ That long- 
becalined trawler to seaward (ills, and 
heels over, and begins to tug and 
leap, like an impatient horse, at the 
weight of her heavy trawl. Five 
minutes more, and the breeze will be 
down upon us. The young men 


whistle openly to woo it; the old 
father thinks such a superstition 
somewhat beneath both his rears and 
his religion, but cannot help pursiw 
up his lips into a sly 4 whe-eugh’ 
when he has got well forward out of 
sight. 

* * * * 

Five long minutes; there is a 
breath of air ; a soft, distant murmur; 
the white horses curve their necks, 
and dive and vanish, and rise again 
like snowy porpoises, nearer, and 
nearer, and nearer. Father and sous 
are struggling with that raving, 
riotous, drunken squaresail forward; 
while we, according to our weakness, 
haul away upon the main-sheet. 

When will it come ? It is dying 
back — sliding past us. ‘Hope de¬ 
ferred maketh the heart sick.’ Xo. 
louder and nearer swells 4 the voice 
of many waters ,’ 4 the countless laugh 
of ocean,’ like the mirth of ten thou¬ 
sand girls, before us, behind us, round 
us; and the oily swells darken into 
crisp velvet-green, till the air strikes 
us and heels us over, and leaping, 
plunging, thrashing our bows into 
the seas, we spring away close-hauled 
upon the ever-freshening breeze, and 
Claude is holding on by ropes and 
bulwarks, and I, whose ‘sea-legs’ 
have not yet forgot their craft, am 
swinging like a pendulum as I pace 
the deck, enjoying, as the Norse 
vikings would have called it, ‘the 
gallop of the flying sea-horse, and 
the shiver of her tawnv wings.’ 

Exquisite motion! more madden¬ 
ing than the smooth floating stride 
of the race-horse, or the crash of the 
thorn- hedges before the stalwart 
hunter, or the swaying of the fir- 
boughs in the gale, when we usid to 
climb as schoolboys after the lofty 
hawk’s-nest; but not so maddening 
as the new motion of our a ire—the 
rush of the express - train on the 
Great 'Western, when the live iron 
pants, and leaps, and roars, through 
the long chalk cutting, and white 
mounds gleam cold a moment against 
the sky, and vanish ; and rocks, and 
grass, and bushes, fleet by in dim 
blended lines; and the long hedges 
revolve like the spokes of a gigantic 
wjieel; and far below, meadows, and 
streams, and homesteads, with all 
their lazy auld-warld life open fur 
an instant, and then rush a wav! 
and awe-struck, silent, choked with 
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the mingled sense of pride and help¬ 
lessness, we are swept on by that 
great pulse of England's life-blood, 
rushing down her iron veins ; and 
dimly out of the uture looms the 
fulfilment of our primaeval mission, 
to conquer and subdue the earth,— 
and space, too, and time, and all 
things,—even, hardest of all tasks, 
yourselves, my cunning brothers ; 
ever learning some fresh lesson, ex¬ 
cept that hardest one of all, that it is 
the Spirit of God which giveth you 
understanding , 

1 Yes, great railroads, and great 
railroad age, who would exchange 
you, with all your sius, for any other 
time ? For swift as rushes matter, 
more swiftly rushes mind, — more 
swiftly still rushes the heavenly dawn 
up the eastern sky. ‘ The night is 
far spent, the day is at hand.’ 

* Blessed is that servant whom his 
Lord, when lie cometh, shall find 
watching! * ’ 

* But come, my poor ' laude, I see 
you are too sick for such deep sub¬ 
jects, so let us while away the time 
by picking the brains of this tall, 
handsome boy at the helm, who is 
humming a love-song to himself 
sotto wee, lest it should be overheard 
by the grey-headed father, who is 
forward, poring over his Wesleyan 
hvmn-book. He will have some- 

V 

thing to tell you; he has a soul in 
him looking out of those wild dark 
eyes, and delicate aquiline features 
of his. He is no spade-drudge or 
bullet-headed Saxon clod ; he has in 
his veins the blood of Danish rovers 
and passionate southern Milesians, 
who came hither from Teifrobani, 
the Isle of Summer, as the old Feme 
myths inform us. Come and chat 
with him. You dare not stir ? Well, 
perhaps, you are in the right. I 
shall go and fraternize, and bi ing 
you reports. * * * 

4 Well, he has been, at all events, 

* up the Straits,' as the Mediterranean 
voyage is called here, and seen ‘ !’a- 
leriny ’ and the Sicilians. But for his 


imagination, I confess that what seems 
to have struck it most was that it 
was a fine place for Jack, for a man 
could get moots there for a matter of 
threehalfpence a-dayf 

4 And was that all you got out of 
him ? * asked Claude, sickly and 
sulkily. 

4 Oh, you must not forget the halo 
of glory and excitement which in a 
sailor s eves surrounds the delights 
of horseback ! But be gave me be¬ 
sides a long glowing account of the 
catechism which they had there, 
three-quarters-of-a-mile long.’ 

4 Pope Pius's Catechism, I sup¬ 
pose ? 1 

4 So thought I, at first; but it 
appeared that all the dead of the 
city were arrauged therein, dried and 
dressed out in their finest clothes, 

4 every sect and age,’ as Tom said, 

4 by itself, as natural as life;’ whence 
I opine that he means some cata¬ 
combs or other.’ 

Poor Claude could not even get 
up a laugh ; but his sorrows were 
coming swiftly to an end. The rock 
clefts grew sharper and sharper be¬ 
fore us. The soft masses of the huge 
bank of wooded cliff rose higher and 
higher. The white houses ofCloveliy, 
piled stair above stair up the rocks, 
gleamed more and more brightly out 
o tlie green round bosoms of the 
forest, as we shut in headland after 
headland; and one tall conical rock 
after another darkened with its black 
pyramid the bright orb of the setting 
sun. Soon we began to hear the 
soft murmur of the snowy surf line, 
then the merry voices of the children 
along the shore ; and running straight 
for the cliff-foot beneath a towering 
wall of mountain we slipped into 
the little pier, from whence the red- 
sailed herring-boats were swarming 
forth like bees out of a hive, full of 
gay handsome faces, and all the 
busy blue-jacketed life of seaport 
towns, to their night’s fishing in the 
bay. 


i i . Clovelly. 


A couple of days had passed, and 
I was crawling up the paved stairs 
inaccessible to cart or carriage, which 
are flatteringly denominated 4 Clovelly 
Street/ a landing-net full of shells in 
one hand, and a couple of mackerel 
lines in the other; behind me a sheer 


descent, roof below roof, at an angle 
of 75°, to the pier and bay, 200 feet 
below, and in front of me, another 
hundred feet above, a green amphi¬ 
theatre of oak, and ash, and larch, 
shutting out all but a narrow slip of 
sky, across which the low, soft, form- 
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less mist, was crawling, opening 
every instant to shew some gap of 
intense dark rainy blue, and send 
down a hot vaporous gleam of sun¬ 
shine upon the white cottages, with 
their grey steaming roofs, and bright 
green railings, packed one above an¬ 
other upon the ledges of the cliff; 
and on the tall tree - fuchsias and 
gaudy dahlias in the little scraps of 
court -yard, calling the rich faint 
odour out of the verbenas and jessa¬ 
mines, and, alas! out of the herring- 
heads and tails, also, as they lay in 
the rivulet; and lighting up the 
wings of the gorgeous butterflies, 
almost unknown in our colder east¬ 
ern climate, which fluttered from 
woodland down to garden, and irom 
garden up to woodland, and seemed 
to form the connecting link between 
that swarming hive of human indus¬ 
try and the deep wild woods in 
■which it was embosomed. So up i 
was crawling, to dine oft gurnards of 
my own catching,— excellent fish, 
despised by deluded Cockneys, who 
fancy that because its head is large 
and prickly, therefore its flesh is not 
as firm, and sweet, and white, as 
that of any cod who ever gobbled 
shell-fish,— when down the stair 
front of me, greasy as ice from the 
daily shower, came, slipping and 
staggering, my friend Claude, armed 
with camp-stool and port’olio. 

* \\ here have you been wandering 
to-day?' I asked. 4 Have you yet 
been as lar as the park, which, as ! 
told you, would supply such endless 
subjects for your pencil ?’ 

4 Not I. I have been roaming up 
and down this same ‘New Road' 
above us, and find there materials 
for a good week’s more work, if 1 
could afford it. Indeed, it was only 
to-day, for the first time, that I got 
as far as the lodge at the end of it, 
and then was glad enough to turn 
back, shuddering at the first glimpse 
of the flat, dreary moorland beyond, 
—as Adam may have turned back 
into Eden after a peep out of the 
gates of Paradise.’ 

4 You should have taken courage, 
and gone a half-mile further,—to the 
furze-grown ruins of a great Roman 
camp, which gives its name to the 
place, 4 Clovelly,’— Vallum Clausum, 
or Vallis Clausa , as antiquarians de¬ 
rive it; perhaps, 4 the hidden camp,' 
or glen, — perhaps something else. 


'Who cares ? The old Romans were 
there, at least, 10,000 strong: and 
some sentimental tribune or other 
of them had taste enough to perch 
his summer-house out on a conical 
point of the Hartland Cliffs, now 
tumbling into the sea, tessellated 
pavement, baths, and all. And 
strange work, I doubt not, went on 
in that lonely nook, looking out over 
the Atlantic swell,—nights and days 
fit for Petronius’s own pen, among a 
seraglio of dark Celtic beauties. It 
has been—perhaps it was well that it 
should be ; and even in it there was 
a use and meaning, doubt not, else 
why was it permitted ? But they 
are past, like a dream, those 10,00# 
stalwart men, who looked far* and 
wide over the Damnonian moors 
from a station which would be. even 
in these days, a first-rate military 
position. Gone, too, are the old 
Saxon Franklins who succeeded. 
Old Wrengils, or some such name, 
whoever he was, at last found 
some one’s bill too hard for his 
brain-pan; and there he lies on 
the hill above, in his 4 barrow ’ of 
Wrinklebury. And gone, too, the 
gay Norman squire, who, as tradition 
says, kept his fair lady in the old 
watch-tower, on the highest point of 
the White Cliff,— 1 Gallantry Bower,* 
as they call it to this day, now a 
mere ring of turf-covered stones, and 
a few low stunted osiks, shorn by 
the Atlantic blasts into the shape of 
two huge cannon, which form a 
favourite landmark for the fishermen 
of the bay. Gone they all are, 
Cymry and Roman, Saxon and Nor¬ 
man ; and upon the ruins of their 
accumulated labour we stand here. 
Each oi them had his use,—planted 
a few more trees or cleared a few 
more, tilled a fresh scrap of down, 
organized a scrap more of chaos. 
Who dare wish the tide of improve¬ 
ment, which has been flowing for 
nineteen centuries, swifter and swifter 
still as it goes on, to stop, just be¬ 
cause it is not convenient to us just 
now' to move on ? It will not take 
another nineteen hundred vears. be 

m f 

sure, to make even th s lovely nook 
as superior to what it is now, as it is 
now to the little knot of fishing-huts 
where naked Britons peeped out, 
trembling, at the iron tramp of each 
insolent legionary from the camp 
above. It will not take another nine* 
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teen hundred years to develope the 
capabilities of this place,—to make it 
the finest fishery in England next to 
Torbay,—the only safe harbour of 
refuge for West Indiamen, along 
sixty miles of ruthless coast, and a 
commercial centre for a vast tract ol 
half-tilled land within, which only 
requires means of conveyance to be 
as fertile and valuable as nine-tenths 
of England. You ought to have 
seen that deer-park, Claude. The 
panorama Yom that old ruined 
* bower 1 of cliff and woodland, down 
aud sea, is really unique in its way.’ 

* So is the whole place, in my eyes. 
I have seen nothing in England to 
be compared with this little strip of 
semi-tropic paradise between two 
great waste worlds of sea and moor. 
Lynmonth might be matched among 
the mountains of Wales and Ireland. 
The first three miles of the Rhcidol, 
from the Devil’s Bridge towards 
-Aberystwith , or the gorge of the 
Wye, down the opposite watershed 
of the same mountains, from Castle 
Dufferin down to Rhaiadyr, are equal 
to it in magnificence of form and 
colour, and superior in size. But 
i question whether anything ever 
charmed me more than did the re¬ 
turn to the sounds of nature which 
greeted me to-day, as 1 turned back 
from the dreary, silent moorland 
turnpike, into this magnificent new 
road, terraced along the cliffs and 
woods ( those who first thought of 
cutting it must have had souls in them 
above the herd), and listened to a 
glorious concert in four parts, blend¬ 
ing and supporting each other in the 
mast exquisite harmony, from the 
shri J treble of a thousand birds, 
and the soft melancholy alto of the 
moaning woods, downward through 
the rich tenor hum of innumerable 
insects, that-hung like sparks of fire 
beneath the glades of oak, to the base 
of the unseen surge below, 

Whose deep and dreadful organ -pipe 
fax below me contrasted strangely 
with the rich soft inland character of 
the deep woods, luxuriant ferns, and 
gaudy flowers. It is that very con- 
t rast w] lich makes the place so unique. 
One is accustomed to connect with 
the notion of the sea, bare cliffs, 
breezy downs, stunted shrubs strug¬ 
gling for existence; and instead of 
them behold a forest-wall, 500 feet 
high, of almost semi- tropic luxu¬ 


riance. At one turn, a deep glen, 
with its sea of green woods, filled 
up at the mouth with the bright 
azure sheet of ocean.—Then some 
long stretch of the road would be 
hanked up on one side with crum¬ 
bling rocks, festooned with heath, 
and golden hawkweed, and London 
pride, like velvet cushions covered 
with pink lace, and beds of white 
bramble blossom alive with butter¬ 
flies ; while above my head, and on 
my right, the delicate cool canopy 
of oak and birch leaves shrouded me 
so close, that 1 could have fancied 
myself miles inland, buried in some 
glen unknown to any wind of heaven, 
but that everywhere, between green 
sprays and grey stems, gleamed that 
same boundless ocean blue, seeming 
from the height at which ! was to 
mount into the very sky. It looked 
but a step out of the leafy covert 
into blank infinity. Aud then, as 
the road wound round some point, 
one’s eye could fall down, down, 
through the abyss of perpendicular 
wood, tree below tree clinging to and 
clothing the cliff, or rather no cliff, 
but perpendicular sheet of deep wood 
sedge, and enormous crown ferns, 
spreading their circular fans.—But 
there is no describing them, or paint¬ 
ing them either.—And then to see 
how the midday sunbeams leapt past 
one down the abyss, throwing out 
here a grey stem by one point of 
burnished silver, there a hazel branch 
by a single leaf of glowing golden 
green, shooting long bright arrows 
down, down, through the dim, hot, 
hazy atmosphere of the wood, that 
steamed up like a vapour-bath, till 
it rested at last upon the dappled 
beach of pink and gre3 r lobbies, and 
the dappled surge which wandered 
lip and down among them, and broke 
up into richer intricacy, with its 
chequer-work of woodland shadow's, 
the restless net of snowy foam.’ 

4 You must be fresh from reading 
Mr. Rusk in’s hook, Claude, to be 
able to give birth to such a piece of 
complex magniloquence as tnat last 
period of yours.’ 

4 Why, I saw all that, and ten 
thousand things more; and yet do 
you complain of me ’or having tried 
to put one out of all those thousand 
things into words ? And what do 
you mean by sneering at Mr. Ruskin ? 
Are there not in his books more and 
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finer passages of descriptive poetry— 
word-painting—call them what you 
will, than in any other prose boot in 
the English language ? 

‘Not a doubt of it, my dear 
Claude ; but it will not do for every 
one to t - v M r. Ruskin's tools. Nei¬ 
ther you nor I possess that almost 
Roman severity, that stern precision 
of conception and expression, which 
enables him to revel in the most 
gorgeous language, without ever let¬ 
ting it pall upon the reader's taste by 
affectation or over-lusciousness. His 
style is like the very bills along 
which you have been travelling, 
whose woods enrich, without ener¬ 
vating, the grand simplicity of their 
forms.’ 

4 The comparison is just/ said 
Claude. 4 Mr. Ruskin’s style, like 
those very hills, and like, too, the 
glorious Norman cathedrals of which 
he is so fond, is rather magnified 
than concealed by the innumerable 
multiplicity of its ornamental chasing 
and colouring.’ 

4 And is not that/ i asked, 4 the 
very highest achievement of artistic 
style ? ’ 

4 Doubtless. The severe and grand 
simplicity, of which folks talk so 
much, is great indeed, but only the 
greatest as long as men are still 
ignorant of Nature’s art of draping 
her forms with colour, chiaroscuro, 
ornament, not at the expense of the 
original design, but in order to per¬ 
fect it by making it appeal to every 
faculty, instead of those of form and 
size alone.’ 

4 Still you will allow the beauty of 
a bare rock, a down, a church spire, 
a sheet or line of horizontal water,— 
their necessity to the completion of a 
landscape, i recollect well having 
the value of a stern straight line in 
Nature brought home to me, when, 
during a long ride in the New Forest, 
after my eye had become quite dulled 
and wearied with the monotonous 
softness of rolling lawns, feathery 
heath, and rounded oak and beech 
woods, 1 suddenly caught sight of 
the sharp peaked roof of Rhinefield 
Lodge, and its row of tall stiff poplar- 
spires, cutting the endless sea of 
curves. The relief to the eye was 
delicious. I really believe it height¬ 
ened the pleasure with which I reined 
in my mare for a chat with old 
Toomer the keeper, and the glorious 


bloodhound who eyed me from be¬ 
tween his master’s legs/ 

4 I can well believe it. Simple 
lines in a landscape are of the WUt$ 
value as the naked parts of a richly- 
clothed figure. They act both as 
contrasts, and as indications of the 
original substratum of the figure; 
but to say that severe simplicity is 
the highest ideal is mere pedantry 
and Manicheism/ 

‘ Oh, everything is Manicheism 
with you, Claude!* 

4 And no wonder, while the world 
is as full of it now as it was in the 
thirteenth century. But let that 
pass. l itis craving after so-called 
classic art, whether it be Manicheism 
or not, is certainly a fighting against 
God,— a contempt of everything 
which lie has taught us artists since 
the introduction of Christianity. I 
abominate tl sis setting up ofScu 1 pture 
above Painting, ol the Greeks alcove 
the Italians,—as if all Eastern civi¬ 
lization, all Christian truth, had 
taught Art nothing,—as if there was 
not more real beauty in a French 
cathedral or a Venetian palazzo than 
in a dozen Parthenons, ami more soul 
in one Rafaelle, or Titian either, than 
in all the Greek statues of the Tri¬ 
bune or Vatican.’ 

4 You have changed your creed, I 
see, and, like all converts, are some¬ 
what fierce and fanatical. You u*ed 
to believe in Zeuxis and i’urrhasius 
in old times.’ 

4 Yes, as long as 1 believed in 
Fuseli’s Lectures ; but when 1 saw at 
Pompeii the ancient paintings which 
still remain to us, my faith in their 
powers received its first shock; and 
when i re-read in the Lectures of 
Fuseli and his school all their extra¬ 
vagant praises of the Greek painters, 
and separated their few facts fairly 
out from among the floods of rant 
on which they floated, 1 came to the 
conclusion that the ancients knew 
as little of colour or chiaroscuro as 
they did of perspective, and as little 
of spiritual expression as they did of 
landscape-painting. What do I care 
for the birds pecking at Zeuxis's 
grapes, or Zeuxis himself trying to 
draw back Parrliasius’s curtain ? Imi¬ 
tative art is the lowest trickery. 
There are twenty men in England 
now capable of the same sleight of 
hand ; and yet these are recorded 
as the very highest triumphs of an- 
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cient art by the only men who have 
handed down to us any record of it.’ 

‘ Well, when you have said your 
say* and eaten your luncheon, let us 
start forth again together, and see 


the coast-line to the westward, which 
you will find strangely different, 
though quite as charming in its way 
as the scenery with which you have 
been already so enraptured.' 


M. TIIIERS AND TRAFALGAR. 
No. II. (concluded.) 


T HE whole of the succeeding nar¬ 
rative of the engagement itself is 
in keeping with this extraordinary 
commencement. And to the spirit in 
"which that narrative is composed we 
object, as much as to the mistakes 
and the wilful inaccuracies by which 
it is disfigured. There is none of 
the candour of a high-minded op¬ 
ponent in it—none of the calm, im- 
assive indifference of a philosophic 
istorian. When Napier has to re¬ 
late the deeds of French generals 
and French armies, with whom it 
had been bis lot to be engaged, 
there is no niggard praise be¬ 
stowed upon them. Willingly, nay, 
eagerly, he gives them their full 
meed of approbation ; brings out 
in bold reliei all that deserves 
admiration, whether it be mere 
soldierly daring or the high ex¬ 
cellence of consummate general¬ 
ship. This praise is bestowed not 
merely on Napoleon, whose genius 
may be supposed to have dazzled 
the judgment, and to have won upon 
the chivalrous spirit, of the gallant 
historian, but to all who deserve it. 
lie deals as frankly and liberally 
with the lieutenants, as with their 
great chief himself. And this surely 
is the spirit in which such a history 
ought to be written. Let us not 
add to the inevitable miseries of 
warfare the bitterness of a deadly 
vendetta , or the mean, shuffling envy 
and hate of low and pettifogging 
partizan politicians; but let the 
same chivalry be found in the his¬ 
torian who records noble deeds as 
in warriors who perform them. The 
last months of Nelson’s career exhi¬ 
bited such a combination of patriotic 
devotion, of utter forgetfulness of 
himself in the pursuit of what he 
deemed his country’s good; such 
energy, sagacity, and daring, as 
ought to extort praise—and not 
merely praise, but respect and ad¬ 
miration, from any enemy, but above 
all from a gallant and noble enemy. 


And a high-minded, generous his¬ 
torian, no matter of what country, 
would be scrupulously careful and 
eager to set forth the great deeds of 
such a man, because they do hon¬ 
our, not to one country, but to all; 
not to one profession or order of 
men, but to mankind. What, then, 
shall we think of an historian, speak¬ 
ing of him merely as an artist, who 
in the description of Trafalgar omits 
ali mention of that one event of the 
many that occurred on that terrible 
day, which peculiarly gives it a great 
moral interest for ages yet to come— 
we mean, of the celebrated signal 
with which Nelson led his country¬ 
men to battle, and which gave to 
every man’s actions that day the 
impulse which an exalted patriotism 
could alone impart ? Why does M. 
Thiers record the stirring proclama¬ 
tions of Napoleon to his soldiers? 
He does so, because he wishes to de¬ 
scribe the spirit which actuated the 
thousands whom that mighty chief 
led to war. i : e desires to record 
the skill with which Napoleon 
brought moral influences to work 
for him, and made himself the idol 
of the people and of the army. 
Among the means he employed, 
were the remarkable proclamations 
which he from time to time addressed 
to bis soldiers, and through them to 
France, in these his genius often 
shone out with extraordinary bright¬ 
ness and vigour; and M. Thiers does 
Napoleon but bare justice when he 
carefully records some of the more 
remarkable of these very striking 
productions. The celebrated signal 
made by Nelson as he bore down 
upon his enemy was a happy stroke 
of genius also, and of the same cha¬ 
racter as that shewn by Napoleon in 
the more stirring [of his proclama¬ 
tions. But it was in one thing su¬ 
perior to them—it was wholly un¬ 
premeditated, but was suggested by 
a thorough knowledge of the cha¬ 
racter of the people whom he ad- 
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dressed. It was simple, brief, and 
touched a chord, at that moment 
tuned to fine issues. It roused his 
fleet; it stirred up the nation; and 
will be handed down from genera¬ 
tion to generation of Englishmen— 
keeping them under its spell a great, 
because a united people, AVas this 
an incident to be passed over in con¬ 
temptuous silence by one who calls 
himself a statesman, and aspires to 
the character of a philosophic his¬ 
torian ? Passed over because an 
English sailor was to derive honour 
from it! and because depreciating 
English sailors is iust now an easy 
means to win popular favour for 
political adventurers in France! 

Kelson possessed more than any 
other English commander the happy 
art of inspiring his followers with 
enthusiasm for their country’s cause, 
and love and admiration for himself. 
The great English general of our 
day conquered for himself the con¬ 
fidence of his troops. They felt as¬ 
sured of safety and of success while 
under bis command, but be never 
won their affections in the way that 
Napoleon won that of his armies, 
and Nelson of his fleet. And Nelson 
also, like Napoleon, but in a diffe¬ 
rent degree and mode, not only thus 
won the hearts of the men whom he 
led, but of the whole nation for 
whom he went forth to battle. Han¬ 
nibal at Zama, Themistocles at Sa- 
lamis, A V 7 ashing ton at Valley Forge, 
Nelson at Trafalgar, are embalmed 
in the memories of mankind, because 
the same great principle hallowed 
the courage and the sagacity evinced 
by all and each of them; and when 
an historian, amid the annals of guilt, 
and folly, and baseness, which form 
but too large a portion of human 
records, meets with these bright and 
singular manifestations of wisdom, 
virtue, and of valour, he asks not, 
thinks not, of the country which is 
illustrated by them, but considering 
that such examples are the appanage 
of mankind, eagerly records them as 
an honour to the race to which he 
belongs. We must believe that a 
generous Frenchman would thus 
read the history of the last few 
months of Nelson’s brilliant career, 


and would desire to have it thus re¬ 
corded. We look in vain for any 
such generosity of tone or sentiment 
in the narrative of M. Thiers. 

The simple narrative, indeed, given 
by Nelson’s own letters, and by the 
daily log of his ship and of bis fleet, 
brings out the spirit of the man—and 
that with which he inspired every 
one who came near him—more effec¬ 
tively, though simply, than t he most 
laboured description. He felt con¬ 
fident himself, and created confidence 
in others. Not only were those im¬ 
mediately under his command in¬ 
spired with the same emotions and 
hopes as himself, but so also were the 
whole people of England. When Sir 
Robert Calder lost his opportunity, 
and failed to crash the enemy’s fleet, 
a shout arose in England for Nelson. 
The cry was, ‘The enemy would 
not have escaped had Nelson com¬ 
manded.’ And Nelson, who, jaded 
by his long and fruitless chase of 
Villeneuve, had sought repose on 
shore, was taken from his retirement 
and at once placed at the head of the 
Channel fleet. The scone that oc¬ 
curred on his arrival at Portsmouth 
shews what the feelings of the people 
were respecting him. A crowd col¬ 
lected to see him embark; * they 
pressed forward to see his face; many 
were in tears, and many knelt down 
before him, and blessed him as he 
passed.’ The English of every rank 
have a horror of doing any thing in 
real life which has a theatrical air; 
they are, therefore, singularly averse 
to any open demonstration of feeling; 
and nothing but an extraordinary, 
an overwhelming emotion, could have 
so far carried away an English crowd 
as to make them thus break through 
their constitutional reserve, and give 
that emotion this passionate expres¬ 
sion. Kneeling in the street under 
the influence of such an excitement 
is a sigiit not to he witnessed in Eng¬ 
land once in a generation, and Nel¬ 
son's remark on it was tri te,—‘ 1 have 
had their huzzas before, I have their 
hearts now.’ 

Nelson felt sure that he went forth 
to conquer ; he had also a strong 
presentiment that he should never 


return alive. 1 le never hesitated to 

* Trivial, accidental circumstances prove this, even more strongly than serious 
expressions. He gave orders to his upholsterer, in whose keeping he left the coffin 
made out of 1'Orient's mast, to get it ready, ‘ For, 1 said he, in his usual gay way, * I 
think it highly probable that I may want it on my return.' 
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give expression to both expectations. 
4 Depend oil it, 1 he said to Capt. 
JBlackwood, ‘ I shall yet give 
Villeneuve a drubbing/ ‘ I hope my 
absence will not be long, 1 he writes 
to his friend, Mr. Davison, 4 and that 
I shall soon meet the combined fleets, 
with a force sufficient to do the job 
well, for half a victory would but 
half content me. But I do not be¬ 
lieve the Admiralty can give me a 
force within fifteen or sixteen sail of 
the line of the enemy, and therefore , 
if every ship took her opponent , tee 
-should have to contend with c fresh 
Jieet of fifteen or sixteen sail of the 
line .* The expectation of his death 
was expressed as plainly and as often 
to Capt. Blackwood, who, as he was 
leaving the Victory, just going into 
action, said,— 4 1 trust, my lord, that 
on my return to the Victory, which 
will be as soon as possible, I shall 
find your lordship well, and in pos¬ 
session of twenty prizes. 1 He an¬ 
swered, and they were the last words 
he ever spoke to his friend,— 4 God 
bless you, Blackwood: I shall never 
speak to you again. 1 This allusion to 
twenty prizes related to the previous 
conversation, which also proves how 
confident Nelson felt of victory. 

4 AVI at should you call a victory, 
Blackwood?’ to which Blackwood 
replied, in the spirit of his chief,— 
4 Considering the handsome way in 
which the battle is offered by the 
enemy, their apparent determination 
for a fair trial of strength [wc have 
seen how Villeneuve was by his chief 
driven to make this offer], and the 
proximity of the land, I think if 
fourteen ships arc captured it would 
be a glorious result. 1 4 1 shall not, 
Blackwood. 1 Nelson answered, 4 1 
shall not be satisfied with anything 
short of twenty.* His estimation was 
curiously accurate — the enemy lost 
twenty-one, captured and destroyed. 

Nelson learned that he was ap¬ 
pointed to the command of the fleet 
on the 3d or 4th of September. On 
the 14th, he hoisted his flag on board 
the Victory. On the 28th, he joined 


the fleet off Cadiz, having anxiously 
given orders that he was not to be 
saluted on his arrival; neither would 
he allow any salute to he fired on the 
arrival of other ships, lest the enemy 
should have notice of his arrival and 
his strength. Knowing that they 
would not come out of Cadiz if they 
supposed him strong in numbers, his 
every care was directed to create a 
belief that he had a comparatively 
small force under his command. At 
this time his fleet was really thirty 
sail of the line,* and he ascertained 
that of the enemy to be thirty-five 
or thirty-six. The expressions em¬ 
ployed by M. Thiers respecting these 
proceedings account for them in the 
same way 4 Four ne pas trop inti - 
mider son adversaire, i) avait memo 
soin de ne pas serrer Cadix de trop 
pres.* He kept, indeed, above six¬ 
teen leagues from land, lest he should 
be seen. 

His ships being deficient in water, he 
w T as obliged to detach them in sections 
to Gibraltar, to obtain water; and six 
vessels which belonged to his fleet 
were absent nec&sarily on the 21st 
of October, and one he allowed Sir 
Robert Calder to take home, because 
he shrunk from giving pain to. by 
appearing to cast an indignity on 
that officer, by taking from him hia 
ship, and sending him home in a 
frigate—a generous weakness on the 
part of Nelson, still a weakness, and 
at that time highly blameable. Had 
these seven vessels been retained, 
the subsequent engagement would 
have been comparatively easy work. 
Thiers seems to think this conduct 
was the result of Nelson’s contemp¬ 
tuous opinion of his adversary. 

Inform^ du veritable £tat ties forces de 
Villeneuve, qui n’avait rallie ni Salcedo, 
ni Lallemand, il n'avait pus craint de 
laisser quatre vaisseaux i Gibraltar,f 
d’en donner un a l'Amiral Calder, et de 
renvoyer un autre a Gibraltar pour y faire 
de I’eau. . . . Cette circonstance connue 
a < 'arlix, confitrna Villeneuve dans sa re¬ 
solution de mettre a la voile.J 

He had fancied the English to be 


* The vessels belonging to Nelson’s fleet seem to have amounted to thirty-four. 
Twenty-seven went into action, six were at Gibraltar for water, one went home with 
Calder—making thirty-four. But these could not be kept together because of the 
wants of the service. 

+ Six were sent to, not left at, Gibraltar.—See Despatches, vol. vii. p. 130; also 

p. 63. 

X Vol. vi. p. 153. 
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thirty-three or thirty-four, and was 
1 charmed to learn,’ says M. Thiers, 

* that they had not so many.’ He 
fancied them weaker than they really 
were — supposing they had only 
twenty-three or twenty-four.’ So 
soon as he discovered the weakness 
o: the English he ventured out of 
port, it appears that he learned the 
comparatively small numbers of the 
English, and the departure of 1?os- 
silly from Paris to supersede him at 
the same time, and in order to escape 
dishonour (such is the expression of 
M. Thiers) he went forth to fight. 
The words of M. Thiers are cu¬ 
rious :— 

*resse de sa soustraire a ce deshonneur, 
ct profitant de 868 instructions qui l’au- 
torisaient a sortir, qui lui en faisaient 
mcme un devoir, lorsque l’ennemi serait 
en force interieure, il consideru les avis 

recus demit-reinent commc une autorisa- 

* 

tion d’appareiller.* 

This tivisting is quite according to 
the whole spirit of the relation. Na¬ 
poleon had from the first insisted that 
tiie fleet should not under any cir¬ 
cumstances remain at Cadiz, and sent 
iiossilly to take it out. 

The French fleet at length sailcil 
from Cadiz.—thirty-three ships of 
the line, five frigates, and two brigs. 
‘ A beautiful sight,’ says their his¬ 
torian; ‘the -Tench working their 
vessels skilfully, the Spaniards badly 
enough,—at least, for the most part.’ 
That this last assertion is not true 
the action proved. On the evening 
of the 19th they were out of Cadiz 
harbour. he whole of the 20th 
they kept close in shore, sailing to 
the south. The English were not in 
sight, but they were near, and Nel¬ 
son was quickly informed of the 
sailing o. his opponent. Not seeing 
his dreaded enemy, Villeneuve hoped 
that he might escape. ‘ On se flntta 
un moment dc rencontrer les An¬ 
glais en force tri*s inferieure. Tne 
Incur d’cspC*ranee se fit jour dans 
fame de Villeneuve, cc devait etre 
la derniere de sa vie.’ ( lie fleet 
held to the south-west, and just as 
daylight fell Blackwood made the 
signal that they appeared determined 
to go westward. Nelson thereupon 


stood during the night to the south¬ 
west; in the morning at four he 
was standing north-east. As day 
dawned Cape Trafalgar bore east by 
south, twenty-one miles distant, and 
between the English and the Cape 
lay the enemy’s fleet, with their 
heads also east by south. The first 
evolution of that day, on the } art of 
each fleet, was the sign of tlie spirit 
which presided over each. The 
French were bringing their heads 
towards Cadiz, thus looking for a 
means of escape; the English fleet 
bore up at once, set every possible 
sail, and swooped, like an eagle 
with its broad wings outspread, rig lit 
upou its quarry. Nelsons order* 
and plan now came into operation. 
Two lines were formed, and bore 
down under the command, one of 
Nelson, the other of Collingwood,— 
of Collingwood, who, like Gravina, 
was a most worthy second ; but who, 
more fortunate than bis opponent, 
had a chief whom he respected, as 

well as loved. And now. when all was 

# 

done apparently that forethought 
and skill could devise,—when Nelson 
had given his last orders to his fleet, 
and nothing remained but for them 
to execute what he had so 
ciously planned, he suddenly, by bi> 
genius, personified that great, dear 
country for which they were now to 
fight, and brought her as it were 
into presence, expressing her digni¬ 
fied confidence in her worthy sons. 
Simple, and proud, and calm she 
seemed to preside over that terrible 
scene, expecting, she said, that on 
that day every man would do his 
duty! The effect of the signal by 
which Nelson thus addressed the 
fleet was electric. We have heard 
old men who were in that day’s 
fight speak of it with voices trem¬ 
bling with emotion, and with fire 
flashing from their eyes, shewing the 
mighty power of that spell which the 
cold, palsying hand of age could 
not deprive of its influence, and 
which time itself had left unimpaired. 

The different auspices under which 
the two fleets went to battle have 
been dwelt upon by a JTcnch writer, 
who has narrated the story in a much 


This is like the exhortation of the prefet in the Soirees de Neuiily, who. ex¬ 
horting the National Guard to attack the supposed enemy, says, grandiloquently,— 
‘ Souvenez-vous — que vous dies Francois — des braves — et yens d' honneur — e/— 
vingt centre un.* 
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^wiser and more dignified style than 
that adopted by M. Thiers. The 
avel l-known work, entitled Monu- 
mens des Victoires et Complete* des 
jfrangcdSj remarks thus upon the di¬ 
rections given by the two opposing 
chiefs. Kelson had said, in his cele¬ 
brated memorandum to his captains: 

* Captains are to look to their parti¬ 
cular line as their rallying point. 
But in case signals can neither be 
seen nor perfectly understood, no cap- 
taiu can do very wrong if he places 
his ship alongside that of his enemy/ 
VilleneuveT circular said, Tout capi - 
taine est d son poste, sil est an fen . 

Quand on compare (says the above- 
mentioned work) Tinstruction de Vil- 
leneuve .... avee I’ordre de Nelson, 
que de reflexions sont presents a T esprit? 
Nous ifen liazarderons qu’une ici. Sui- 
vant l’amiral anglais placer son vaisseau 
par le travers (Tun vaisseau ennemi, est 
le moins que puisse taire un capitaine 
quant a Villeneuve, e’est tout re qu’il en 
exigeait: la difference est grande. 

M. Thiers takes a different view ; 
and, after saying that Bruix, who 
was killed at the Nile, and who was 
so superior to Villeneuve, gave the 
same order, observes, that if every 
: ca ptai n had followed t his si tuple r ule, 

dictated as much by honour as ex¬ 
perience, the English would have 
numbered fewer triumphs, or would 
> have paid for them more dearly. 

5 The life of Nelson was dear to 

every Englishman : no man doubted 
'l his courage, and they were anxious 
that he should run no unnecessary 
a* risks. Still, he was too well versed 
in human nature not to appreciate 
the value of his example, dust be¬ 
cause he was so brave, his rushing 
into battle at the head of his line was 
/* of infinite service. To equal such a 
man was a glory few could hope or; 
£ but by striving to equal him honour 
was gained. He who kept upon an 
>«i • even line with his fiery chief would 
of necessity be in the front rank of 
ifr honour. The head of the line, ac- 
e:‘ cording to Nelson's original plan, 
was not to be his post: he took it, 
however, and when by bis anxious 
3 i; friends he was asked to relinquish it, 
\ 0 } he apparently consented, but, never- 
■/ the less, took good care to press the 

Victory with all her sails, so as to 
fA prevent the Temeraire from hav- 
Tjj ing the honour of first engaging the 
jLv enemy. Simple in all he did, there 


was no parade about Nelson; and 
they who described him as going 
into battle with a regular fighting 
coat, covered with stars, little under¬ 
stood the man. 1 i is matter of his 
cl ress, however, brings ou t, strangely 
enough, the animus of M. Thiers. 
Nelson was, in fact, dressed on the 
21st as he was always dressed. The 
coat that he had on was the same 
which he wore when he joined his 
ship at Portsmouth; and, according 
to the custom of that time, it had 
worked upon it, and into the cloth, 
the orders to which lie was entitled. 
This coat he put on on the morning 
of the day which was to be his last. 
He never thought of the orders on 
his coat, or of the mark they made 
him: still they did make him a 
mark ; and his friends wished that he 
should slum unnecessary danger, and 
put on some less conspicuous dress, 
but no one liked to speak of the 
matter, and the bustle of the day 
soon made them all forget it. A 
controversy followed respecting the 
coat he wore, and the facts ap¬ 
peared to be as we have related 
them. M. Thiers, who has read all 
that has been written on the matter, 
with no very laudable dexterity, with 
a sort of nisi prim ski! 1, just says so 
much as to take the mind off the real 
lact, which was, that Nelson, by 
simply following his ordinary habits, 
became a striking object upon his 
own quarter-deck. But M. Thiers, 
as if in a parenthesis, says,— Nelson 
revetu (Tun vieux frac quit portait 
dans les jours de hataiUe; making 
out that he had a fighting coat, which 
some of the English writers had 
said ; but then the fighting coat as 
they described it was a full-dress- 
coat blazing with orders, not an old 
garment, that shrouded rather than 
discovered the chief. That this was 
not done by M. Thiers unintention¬ 
ally is proved by his elaborate de¬ 
scription of Admiral Magon’s conduct 
and death. A fag on, r/ue son brillant 
uni forme de sip nail out coups de 1'en¬ 
nemi, is an expression shewing clearly 
that the idea of danger from a 
marked and distinguished dress was 
present in the mind of the historian, 
and that his description of Nelson 
was written with the design of in¬ 
ducing the belief that he had taken 
the precautions which his friends so 
ardently desired. 
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In the action which now ensued, 
the following results plainly ap¬ 
peared : 

1. Kelson's tactics produced pre¬ 
cisely the effects which he expected. 
The long line of the enemy being di¬ 
vided, the English inferior force was 
concentrated upon two separate 
points, and an equality created for a 
time. During that time, as Kelson 
anticipated, the English entirely and 
irretrievably routed their opponents, 
and were ready to engage the re¬ 
maining forces of the enemy when 
they arrived, should they ever come 
to try their strength. This result, 
spite of every art, and all sorts of 
ambiguous talk, M. I'hiers cannot 
hide. But, 

2. This portion of the fleet thus 
cut off (and the greater part of 
which were French) did not come 
back. Four vessels under Admiral 
Dum&noir, ran away: it is idle to 
mince the phrase. M. Thiers en¬ 
deavours, by roundabout talk, to 
hide thw as respects the French ves¬ 
sels, though he is ready enough to say 
the thing openly with respect to the 
Spaniards. 4 Gravina en pouvait 
encore raillier huit, trois tran^ais—le 
Heros, lTndomptable, l'Argonaute; 
cinq Espagnols—le Kayo, le San 
Francisco de Asis, le San Justo, le 
Montanez, le Leandros. Ges der- 
niers, nous devoirs lc dire, avaient 
sauvaient leur existence beaucoup 
plus que leur bonneur.' But here 
were three French vessels w ho were 
in the same dishonourable catalogue; 
and four, le Formidable, lc Scipion, 
le Duquay Trouin, and le Mont 
Blanc, simply fled; which M. Thiers, 
who has the happy knack o• saying 
plain things in a very decorative 
style, calls consultat la prudence 

lulot que le desespoir . Shakespeare 
as put the same thing into some¬ 
what different words when he says, 
4 The better part of valour is dis¬ 
cretion.’ Here, then, were seven 
French ships taking to flight. But 
Gravina carried away eleven ; so 
that there was a pretty equal share 
in the dishonour of flight, if dis¬ 
honour there were,—eight Spanish, 
seven French. Of the French, in¬ 
deed, four were afterwards taken; 
but, as respected the action of the 
21 st, the result was the same. 

3. Of the ships of the combined 
fleet who fought the valour was in¬ 


contestable ; they were equally brave, 
French and Spaniards, and were not 
surpassed by the English. The 
English, indeed, had more shill, 
readiness, and that peculiarity which 
we have throughout called hardi¬ 
hood, and which has in all our war¬ 
fare with the French given us a de¬ 
cided superiority. But no part of 
the English fleet thought of flight; a 
large part of the combined fleet did 
flee, and by flight alone escaped de¬ 
struction. M. Thiers, accounting 
for this victory, speaks thus of the 
English:— 

L.’experience, Thai ilite de leurs equi¬ 
pages, la confiance qu’ils devaient a leurs 
sueers, leurs assuraient to uj ours da us ces 
entreprises tem£raircs l’avantage sur leurs 
adversaires, moms agiles, mo ins coufiants 
quoiqtie ayant autant de bravoure, daw* 
vent devantage /— Voi. vi. p. 147. 

We admit equal bravery in those 
who really did fight. But we ask, on 
what pretence does M. Thiers claim 
greater valour? Taking the whole 
who went into battle, a large por¬ 
tion, nearly one-third of the French, 
though superior in numbers, lied— 
and fled from pure fright. It would 
be a surprise to us — and we believe 
to the whole English people — if M. 
Thiers could furnish us with one 
single well - authenticated instance, 
during the last war, of an English 
naval force taking to flight before 
an inferior force of the enemy. But 
here we have a most remarkable in¬ 
stance, not of a single vessel, but a 
whole division, betaking themselves 
to their heels, and preserving, in the 
words of M. : friers, their existence 

much more than their honour. 

_ _ _ * 

We have now only to remark 
upon the language employed by M. 
Thiers respecting Kelson himself. 
In the heat of a contest, party writers 
—and even now, when all contest is 
over, men of vulgar minds may in¬ 
dulge in disparaging expressions and 
vituperation respecting the great men 
of an opposing people. An English 
pamphleteer, during the American 
war, might be expected to abuse 
Washington; during the late war 
with France, Napoleou ; but now, an 
historian—one really worthy of the 
name, one above all bigotry' and in¬ 
tolerance, above all wretched na¬ 
tional vulgar hate—ought to speak 
of these men with the same candour, 
and in the same tone, that he would 
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employ towards his own country¬ 
men. We again adduce Sir William 
^Napier as our illustration. He 
judges of IMassena or Ney as he 
would of Hill or of Crawfurd, of 
Isa[)oleon as of Wellington; and 
thus we should have expected M. 
Thiers to have spoken : but his ob¬ 
servations have the stamp o actual 
hate; indeed, he uses the very word 
when speaking of'Nelson,— Ce grand 
horn me de mer , juste ohjet de notre 
haine et de notre admiration . And 
again,—The ship Redoutable low¬ 
ered at length her Hag ; Mats avartt 
de la rendre , il a vengb sur la per- 
sonne de Nelson le$ mafhears de la 
marine franraise. And in another 
instance he triumphs over bis death, 
and says that the English had to re¬ 
gret the loss oi three thousand men, 
a great number of officers, and I'd- 
lustre Nelson , plus regrettable pour 
eux quune armke ,—expressions which 
prove the terror Nelson’s name in¬ 
spired ; and thus, though not so in¬ 
tended, are indeed the most effective 
eulogium that could be pronounced 
upon him,— an eulogium which, 
however, though it honours the 


dead, does not redound to the credit 
of him who utters it. We shall close 
these papers, already too long, with a 
few sentences describing the results of 
the victory on the mind of Napoleon. 

'hese few words prove the irnpoi t- 
ance of this closing scene of Nelson’s 
life, and the mighty permanent bene¬ 
fits his country received in com¬ 
pensation for the great loss she sus¬ 
tained in the death of her greatest 
naval chief: 

Trafalgar chagrina Napoleon, et lui 
eausasun profontl deplaisir. . . II voulut 
qu'on pari at pea de Trafalgar dans les 
jouroaux francais, et qu’on en lit mention 
eomine d’un combat imprudent dans 
lequel nous avions plus souffert de la 
temyete que de l’ennemi. . . 11 commen - 
fait a de'sesjterer de la marine francaise. 
.... A partir de ce jour Napoleon pensa 
moins a la marine, et voulut que tout le 
monde y pensat moins aussi. 

In other words, Napoleon was de¬ 
feated by sea. It now remained to 
be ascertained whether England’s 
fortune or his was to yield in the 
struggle which was thenceforward to 
be continued on the land. That ques¬ 
tion has been decided. 


BEREAVEMENT. 


A. LONELY, lowly grave, 

Far from his native wave, 

Tells me a talc, the saddest ever told 
Since Death grew bold. 

Brother, ’tis not for me, 

A sinner like to thee, 

To judge the errors of thy guilty path 
With scorn and wrath. 

I leave thy sins with Him, 

Who, though He frown so grim 
On man’s misdeeds, hath to the peni¬ 
tent 

His mercy sent. 

Forgetting all thy crime, 

I think ot that sweet time 
When we together roamed along the 
shore 

Of ocean hoar; 

When life had all its life. 

And joys were full and rife, 

And our dear mother uade the even¬ 
ing hearth 

o 

Sunny with mirth; 


When Scotland’s heathy hills, 

And Scotland's gushing rills, 
Borrowed more glory from our phan¬ 
tasies 

Than from the skies; 

When winter was more bright 
With all its snows and night. 

And howling tempests scarring Na¬ 
ture’s brow, 

Than summer now; 

When we grew learned in duty 
From earth’s transcendant beauty, 
And the warm sunshine in our genial 
blood 

Taught us the good. 

Peace to thee, brother; tears 
Darken the mist of years, 

And make it torture on the past to 
dwell. 

Farewell,—F are well. 


W. M. 
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OCCASIONAL DISCOURSE ON THE NEGRO QUESTION. 


T HE following Occasional Discourse, delivered by we know not whom, 
m and of date seemingly above a year back, may perhaps be welcome to 
here and there a speculative reader. It conies to us,—no s peaker named, no 
time or place assigned, no commentary of any sort given, — in the hand¬ 
writing of the so-called ‘Doctor, 1 properly ‘Absconded Reporter, 1 Dr. 
Phelim A uirk, whose singular powers of reporting, and also whose 
debts, extravagauces, and sorrowful insidious finance-operations, now winded 
up by a sudden disappearance, to the grief of many poor tradespeople, 
are making too much noise in the police-offices at present! Of 31‘Quirk 1 5 
composition we by no means suppose it to be; but from 31‘Quirk, as the 
last traceable source, it comes to us;—offered, in fact, by his respectable 
unfortunate landlady, desirous to make up part of her losses in this way. 

To absconded reporters who bilk their lodgings, we have of course no 
account to give: but if the Speaker be of any eminence or substantiality, 
and feci himself aggrieved by the transaction, let him understand that 
such, and such only, is our connexion with him or his affairs. As the 
Colonial and Negro < Question is still alive, and likely to grow livelier for 
some time, we hav e accepted the Article, at a cheap market-rate; and 
give it publicity, without in the least committing ourselves to the strange 
doctrines and notions shadowed forth in it. Doctrines and notions which, 
we rather suspect, are pretty much in a ‘ minority of one, 1 in the present 
era of the world! Here, sure enough, are peculiar views of the Rights of 
Negroes; involving, it is probable, peculiar ditto of innumerable other 
rights, duties, expectations, wrongs and disappointments, much argued of, 
by logic and by grape-shot, in these emancipated epochs of the human mind! 
—Silence now, however; and let the Speaker himself enter. 


My Philanthropic Friends,—It is 
my painful duty to address some 
words to you, this evening, on the 
Rights of Negroes, Taking, as we 
hope we do, an extensive survey of so¬ 
cial affairs, which we find all in a state 
of the frightful lest embroilment, and 
as it were, of inextricable final bank¬ 
ruptcy, just at present; and being 
desirous to adjust ourselves in that 
huge upbreak,and unutterable welter 
of tumbling ruins, and to sec well that 
our grand proposed Association of 
Associations, the Uni vers ai. Aboli¬ 
tion-of -Pa in Association, which is 
meant to he the consummate golden 
flower and summary of modern Phi- 
lanthropisma all in one, do not issue 
as a universal 4 Sluggard-and-Scoun- 
drel Protection Society, 1 —we have 

V * 

judged that, before constituting our¬ 
selves, it would be very proper to 
commune earnestly with one an¬ 
other, and discourse together on the 
leading elements of our great Pro¬ 
blem, which surely is one of the 
greatest. With this view the < 'oun- 
cil has decided, both that the Negro 
Question, as lying at the bottom, 
was to be the first handled, and if 
possible the first settled; and then 
also, what was of much more ques¬ 


tionable w isdom, that—that, in short, 
I was to be Speaker on the occasion. 
An honourable duty; yet, as 1 said, 
a painful one!—Well, you shall hear 
what I have to say on the matter; 
and you will not in the least :ike it. 

West-Indian affairs, as we all 
know, and some of us know to our 
cost, are in a rather troublous con¬ 
dition this good white. In regard 
to West Indian affairs, however, 
Lord John Russell is able to com¬ 
fort us with one fact, indisputable 
where so many are dubious, i hat 
the Negroes are all very happy and 
doing well. A fact very comfort¬ 
able indeed. West Indian Whites, 
it is admitted, are far enough from 
happy; West Indian Colonies not 
unlike sinking wholly into ruin : at 
home too, the British Whites are 
rather badly off ; several millions of 
them hanging on the verge of con¬ 
tinual famine; and in single towns, 
many thousands of them very sore 
put to it, at this time, not to live 
4 well,' or as a man should, in any 
sense temporal or spiritual, but to 
live at all:—these, again, are un¬ 
comfortable facts; and they are ex¬ 
tremely extensive and important 
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ones. But, thank Heaven, our in¬ 
teresting Black population,—equal¬ 
ling almost in number of heads one 
of the Ridings of Yorkshire, and in 
n orth (in quantity of intellect, fa¬ 
culty, docility, energy, and available 
human valour and value) perhaps 
one of the streets of Seven Dials,— 
are all doing remarkably well. 
4 Sweet blighted lilies/—as the Ame¬ 
rican epitaph on the Nigger child 
has it,—sweet blighted lilies, they 
are holding up their heads again! 
How pleasant, in the universal bank¬ 
ruptcy abroad, and dim dreary stag¬ 
nancy at home, as if for England too 
there remained nothing but to sup¬ 
press Chartist riots, banish united 
Irishmen, vote the supplies, and wait 
with arms crossed till black Anarchy 
and Social Death devoured us also, as 
it has done the others; how pleasant 
to have always this fact to fall back 
upon: Our beautiful Black darlings 
are at last happy; with little labour 
except to the teeth, which surely, in 
those excellent horse-jaws of theirs, 
will not fail! 

Exeter Hall, my philanthropic 
friends, has bad its way in this mat¬ 
ter, The Twenty Millions, a mere 
trifle despatched with a single dash 
of the pen, are paid; and far over 
the sea, we have a few black per¬ 
sons rendered extremely ‘free’ in¬ 
deed. Sitting yonder with their 
beautiful muzzles up to tiic ears in 
pumpkins, imbibing sweet pulps and 
juices; the grinder and incisor teeth 
ready for every new work, and the 
pumpkins cheap as grass in those 
rich climates : while the sugar-crops 
rot round them uncut, because la¬ 
bour cannot he hired, so cheap are 
the pumpkins;—and at home we are 
but required to rasp from the break¬ 
fast loaves of our own.English la¬ 
bourers some slight 4 differential 
fu gar-duties,’ and lend a poor half- 
million or a few poor millions now 
and then, to keep that beautiful state 
of matters going on. A state of mat¬ 
ters lovely to contemplate, in these 
emancipated epochs of the human 
mind; which has earned us not only 
the praises of Exeter Hall, and loud 
long-eared hallelujahs of laudatory 
psalmody from the Friends of Free¬ 


dom everywhere, but lasting favour 
lit is hoped) from the Heavenly 
Powers themselves;—which may at 
least justly appeal to the Heavenly 
Powers, and ask them, If ever in 
terrestrial procedure they saw the 
match of it ? Certainly in the past 
history of the human s;>ecies it has 
no parallel; nor, one hopes, will it 
have in the future. 

Sunk in deep froth-oceans of 
* Benevolence/ ‘ Fraternity/ 4 Eman¬ 
cipation-principle/ ‘Christian Phi¬ 
lanthropy/ and other most amiable- 
looking, but most baseless, and in 
the end baleful and all-bewildering 
jargon,—sad product of a sceptical 
Eighteenth Century, and of poor 
human hearts left destitute of any 
earnest guidance, and disbelieving 
that there ever was any, Christian 
or i ieathen, and reduced to believe 
in rosepink Sentimentalism alone, 
and to cultivate the same under its 
Christian, Antichristian, Broad-brim¬ 
med, Brutus-headed and other forms, 
—has not the human species gone 
strange roads, during that period ? 
and poor Exeter Hall, cultivating 
the Broadbrimined form of Christian 
Sentimentalism, and long talking and 
bleating and braying in that strain, 
has it not worked out results ? Our 
West Indian Legislatings, with their 
spoutings, anti-spoutings and inter¬ 
minable jangle and babble; our 
Twenty millions down on the nail 
for Blacks of our own; Thirty gra¬ 
dual millions more, and many brave 
British lives to boot, in watching 
Blacks of other people's; and now at 
last our ruined sugar-estates, differen¬ 
tial sugar-duties, ‘immigration loan/ 
and beautiful Blacks sitting there up 
to the ears in pumpkins, and doleful 
Whites sitting here without potatoes 
to eat: never till now, i think, did 
the sun look down on such a jumble 
of human nonsenses;—of which, 
with the two hot nights of the Miss¬ 
ing-Despatch Debate,* Cod grant 
that the measure might now at last 
be full! But no, it is not yet full; 
we have a long way to travel back, 
and terrible lounderings to make, 
and in fact an immense load of non¬ 
sense to dislodge from our poor 
heads, and manifold cobwebs to rend 


* Does any reader, now remember it ? A cloudy reminiscence of some such 
thing, and of noise in the Newspapers upon it, remains with us,—fast hastening to 
abolition for every man, 
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from our poor eyes, before we get 
into the road again, and can begin 
to act as serious men that have work 
to do in this Universe, and no longer 
as windy sentimentalists that merely 
have speeches to deliver and de¬ 
spatches to write. Oh Heaven, in 
West-Indian matters, and in all 
manner of matters, it is so with us: 
the more is the sorrow !— 

The West Indies, it appears, are 
short of labour; as indeed is very 
conceivable in those circu instances: 
where a Black man by working 
about half an hour a-day (such is 
the calculation) can supply himself, 
by aid of sun and soil, with as much 
pumpkin as will suflice, he is likely 
to be a little stiff to raise into hard 
work! Supply and demand, which, 
science says, should be brought to 
bear on him, have an uphill task of 
it with such a man. Strong sun 
supplies itself gratis, rich soil in 
those unpeopled or half-peopled re¬ 
gions almost gratis; these are his 
‘supply;’ and half an hour a-da}, 
directed upon these, will produce 
pumpkin which is his ‘demand.' 
The fortunate Black man, very 
swiftly does he settle his account 
with supply and demand; — not 
so swiftly the less fortunate White 
man of these tropical localities. 
He himself cannot work ; and his 
black neighbour, rich in pumpkin, 
is in no haste to help him. Sunk to 
the ears in pumpkin, imbibing sac¬ 
charine juices, and much at his ease 
in the Creation, he can listen to the 
less fortunate white man's 1 demand,’ 
and take his own time in supplying 
it. Higher wages, massa; higher, 
for your cane-crop cannot wait; s^till 
higher,—till no conceivable opu lence 
of cane-crop will cover such wages! 
in ! >emerara, as 1 read in the blue 
book of last year, the cane-crop, far 
and wide, stands rotting; the for¬ 
tunate black gentlemen, strong in 
their pumpkins, having all struck 
till the ‘demand' rise a little. Sweet 
blighted lilies, now getting up their 
heads again! 

Science, however, has a remedy 
still. Since the demand is so press¬ 
ing, and the supply so inadequate 
(equal in fact to nothing in some 
•places, as appears), increase the 
supply ; bring more Blacks into the 
labour-market, then will the rate 
fall, says science. Not the least 


surprising part of our West Indaa 
policy is this recipe of 4 immigrat 
of keeping down the labour-market 
in those islands by importing new 
Africans to labour and live there. 
If the Africans that are alreadv that 

_ H 

could be made to lay down their 
pumpkins and labour for their liviife 
there are alreadv Africans enough. 

m C* 

If the new Africans, afrer labour.n^ 
a little, take to pumpkins like the 
others, what remedv is there? To 
bring in new and ever new Africsit 
say you, till pumpkins themselvei 
grow dear; till the country is 
crowded with Africans; and Mack 
men there, like white men here, are 
forced by hunger to labour tor their 
living? That will be a consuraroa* 
tion. Vo have ‘emancipated’ the 
West Indies into a Black Ireland; 
‘free’ indeed, but an Ireland, and 
black! The world may yet see pro¬ 
digies; and reality be stranger thin 
a nightmare dream. 

Our own white or sallow Ireland, 
sluttishly starving from age to age 
on its act-of-parliament ‘freedom, 
was hitherto the flower of mis¬ 
management among the nations: 
but what will this be to a Negro 
Ireland, with pumpkins themselves 
'alien scarce like potatoes! Ima¬ 
gination cannot fathom such an ob¬ 
ject; the belly of Chaos never held 
the ike. The human mind, in its 
wide wanderings, has not dreamt w. 
of such a ‘ freedom ’ as that will U\ 
Towards that, if Exeter Ilall and 
science of supply and demand arc* to 
continue our guides in the matter, 
we are daily travelling, and even 
struggling, with loans of half-a- 
milliou and such-like, to accelerate 
ourselves. 

Truly, my philanthropic friend*. 
Exeter Hall Philanthropy is won¬ 
derful ; and the Social Science—not a 
‘gay science,' but a rueful—which 
finds the secret of this universe in 
* supply-and-demand.' anti reduces 
the duty of human governors to that 
of letting men alone, is also wonder¬ 
ful. Not a * gay science,* 1 should 
say, like some we have heard of: no, 
a dreary, desolate, and indeed quite 
abject and distressing one; what we 
might call, by way of eminence* the 
dismal science. These two, Exeter 
Hall Philanthropy and the Dismal 
Science, led by any sacred cause of 
Black Emancipation, or the like, to 
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fall in love and make a wedding of 

f m it, —will give birth to progenies and 
prodigies; dark extensive moon¬ 
calves, unnameablc abortions, wide- 
coiled monstrosities, such as the 
world has not seen hitherto ! 

iln fact, it will behove us* of this 
English nation to overhaul our West 
Indian procedure rom top to bot¬ 
tom ; and ascertain a little better 
what it is that Fact and Nature 
demand of us, and what only Exeter 
Hall wedded to the Dismal Science 
demands. To the former set of de¬ 
mands we will endeavour, at our 
peril, — and worse peril than our 
purse’s, at our soul's peril,—to give 
all obedience. To the latter we will 
very frequently demur ; and try i; 
we cannot stop short where they 
contradict the former, — and espe¬ 
cially before arriving at the black 
throat of ruin, whither they appear 
to be leading us. Alas, in many 
other provinces besides the West 
Indian, that unhappy wedlock of 
Philanthropic Liberalism and the 
Dismal Science has engendered such 
all-enveloping delusions, of the moon¬ 
calf sort; and wrought huge woe for 
us, and for the poor civilized world, 
in these days! And sore will be the 

battle with said mooncalves: and 

* 

terrible the struggle to return out of 
our delusions, floating rapidly on 
which, not the West Indies alone, 
but Europe generally is nearing the 
Niagara Falls. [ Here various per¬ 
sons, ia an agitated manner , with an 

j air °f indignation , left the room ; 
especially one very tall gentleman in 
white trousers, whose boots creaked 

, A . 7 

much. The President , in a resolved 
voice , with a look of official rigour, 
whatever his own private feelings 
might be, enjoined ‘ Silence, Silence T 

* J The meeting again sat motionless.} 

My philanthropic friends, can you 
discern no fixed headlands in this 
wide-weltering deluge of benevolent 
twaddle and revolutionary grape-shot 
that has burst forth on us; no sure 
bearings at all ? Fact and Nature, it 
seems to me, say a few words to us, 
if happily we have still an ear for 
Fact anti Nature. Let us listen a 
little, and try. 

| And first,, with regard to the 
West Indies, it may be laid down as 
a principle, which no eloquence in 
Exeter Hull, or Westminster Hall, 
or elsewhere, can invalidate or hide, 


except for a short time only, That no 
Black man who will not work accord¬ 
ing to what ability the gods have 
given him for working, has the 
smallest right to eat pumpkin, or to 
any fraction of land that will grow 
pumpkin, however plentiful such 
land may be; but has an indisputa¬ 
ble and perpetual right to be com¬ 
pelled, by the real proprietors of said 
land, to do competent work for his 
living. This is the everlasting duty 
of all men, black or white, who are 
born into this world, lo do com¬ 
petent work, to lalmir honestly ac¬ 
cording to the ability given them; 
for that and for no other purpose 
was each one of us sent into this 
world; and woe is to every man 
who, by friend or by foe, is prevented 
from fulfilling this the end of his 
being. That is the‘unhappy’ lot; 
lot equally unhappy cannot other¬ 
wise be provided for man. What¬ 
soever prohibits or prevents a man 
from this his sacred appointment to 
: abour while he lives on earth,—that, 
I say, is the man’s deadliest enemy ; 
and all men arc called upon to do 
what is in their power or opportunity 
towards delivering him from it. If 
it be his own indolence that prevents 
and prohibits him, then his own in¬ 
dolence is the enemy he must be 
delivered from: and the first * right’ 
he has, — poor indolent blockhead, 
black or write, is, That every un - 
prohibited man, whatsoever wiser, 
more industrious person may be 
passing that way, shall endeavour to 
* emancipate’ him from his indolence, 
and by some wise means, as I said, 
compel him to do the work he is fit 
for. This is the eternal law of 
nature for a man, my beneficent 
Exeter Hall friends; this, that he 
shall be permitted, encouraged, and 
if need be compelled to do what work 
the Maker of him has intended by 
the making of him for this world l 
Not that he should eat pumpkin 
with never such felicity in the West 
India Islands is, or can be, the bless¬ 
edness of our black triend ; but that 
he should do useful work there, ac¬ 
cording as the gifts have been be¬ 
stowed on him for that. And his 
own ha] > pi ness, and that of others 
round him, will alone be possible by 
his and their getting into such a re¬ 
lation that this can be permitted him, 
and in case of need that this can be 
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compiled him. I beg you to under¬ 
stand this; for you seem to have a 
little forgotten it, and there lie a 
thousand inferences in it, not quite 
useless for £xetcr Hal l, at present. 
The idle black man in the West 
Indies had not long since the right, 
and will again under better form, if 
it please Heaven, have the right 
(actually the first ‘right of man’ 
for an indolent person) to be com¬ 
pelled to work as he was fit, and to 
do the Makers will who had con¬ 
structed him with such and such pre- 
figurements of capability. And ! 
incessantly pray Heaven, all men, 
the whitest alike and the blackest;, 
the richest and the poorest, in other 
regions ol the world, had attained 
precisely the same right, the divine 
right of being compelled (if ‘per¬ 
mitted’ will not answer) to do what 
work they are appointed for, and not 
to go idle another minute, in a life 
so short! Alas, we had then a 
perfect world; and the Millennium, 
and true 4 Organization of Labour,' 
and reign of complete blessedness, for 
all workers and men, had then ar¬ 
rived,—which in these our own poor 
districts of the Planet, as we all 
lament to know, it is very far from 
having yet done. 

Let me suggest another considera¬ 
tion withal. West India Islands, 
still full of waste fertility, produce 
abundant pumpkins; pumpkins, how¬ 
ever, you will please to observe, are 
not the sole requisite for human 
wellbeing. No: for a pig they are 
the one thing needful; but for a 
man they are only the first of several 
things needful. And now, as to the 
right of chief management in culti¬ 
vating those West India Sands ; as 
to the 1 right of property * so-called, 
and ol doing what you like with 
your own ? Hie question is abstruse 
enough. Who it may he that has a 
right to raise pumpkins and other 
produce on those Islands, perhaps 
none can, except temporarily, decide. 
The Islands are good withal for 
pepper, for sugar, for sago, arrow- 
root, for coffee, perhaps for cinnamon 
and precious spices; things far nobler 
than pumpkins; and leading towards 
commerces, arts, polities, and social 
dev elopements, which alone are the 
noble product, where men (and not 
pigs with pumpkins) are the parties 


concerned! Wei!, all this fruit too, 
fruit spicy and commercial, fruit spi¬ 
ritual and celestial, so far bevond the i 
merely pumpkinish and grossly ter- I 
rene, lies in the West India lands: j 
and the ultimate ‘ proprietorship* of 
them,—why, I suppose, it will vest ia 
him who can the best educe from 
them whatever of noble produce they . 
were created fit for yielding. He, I 
compute, is the real * Vicegerent cf ] 
the Maker' there; in him, better and I 
better chosen, and not in another, is * 
the 1 property * vested by decree of . 
Heaven’s chancery itself! 

Up to this time it is the Saxon 
British mainly; they hitherto have 
cultivated with some man fill ness: and 
when a manfu ! ler class of cultivators, 
stronger, worthier to have such land, | 
abler to bring fruit from it, shill [ 
make their appearance,—-they, doubt 
it not, by fortune of war and other 
confused negociation and vicissitude, 
will be declared by Nature and Fact 
to be the worthier, and will become 
proprietors,— perhaps also only for 
a time. That is the law, I take * 
it; ultimate, supreme, or all lands I 
in all countries under this skv. ' 
The one perfect eternal proprietor | 
is the Maker who created them : the j 
temporary better or worse proprietor 
is he whom the Maker has sent oa 
that mission; he who the best hitherto 
can educe from said lands t lie be¬ 
neficent gifts the Maker endowed 
them w ith ; or, which is but another 
definition of the same person, he who 1 
leads hitherto the manful lest life on I 
that bit of soil, doing, better than 
another yet found can do, the Eternal 
Purpose and Supreme Will there. 

And now observe, my friends, it j 
was not Black Quashee or those he i 
represents that made those West I 
India Islands what they are, or cib 
by any hypothesis be considered to | 
have the right of growing pumpkins 
there. For countless ages, since they 
first mounted oozy, on the back of 
earthquakes, from their dark bed in 
the Ocean deeps, and reeking saluted 
the tropical Sun, and ever onwards 
till the European white man tint 
saw them some three short centuries j 
ago, those Islands had produced mere | 
jungle, savagery, poison-reptiles and i 
swamp-malaria: till the white Eu- I 
ropean first saw them, they were as I 
if not yet created,—their noble elc- J 
ments of cinnamon, sugar, coffee, I 
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pepper black and grey, lying all 
asleep, waiting the white Enchanter 
who should say to them, Awake! 
Till the end of human history and 
the sounding of the Trump of Doom, 
they might have lain so, had Quashee 
and the like of him been the only 
artists in the game. Swamps, fever- 
jungles, man-eating Caribs, rattle¬ 
snakes, and reeking waste and putre¬ 
faction, this had been the produce of 
them under the incompetent Caribal 
(what we call Cannibal) possessors 
till that time; and Quashee knows, 
himself, whether ever he could have 
introduced an improvement. Him, 
had he by a miraculous chance been 
wafted thither, the Caribals would 
have eaten, rolling him as a fat morsel 
under their tongue; for him, till the 
sounding of the Trump of Doom, the 
rat tie-snakes and savageries would 
have held on their way. It was not 
he, then; it w as another than he! 
Never by art of his could one pump- 
kiu have grown there to solace any 
human throat; nothing but savagery 
and recking putrefaction could have 
grown there. These plentiful pump¬ 
kins, L say therefore, are not his; 
no, they are another’s; they are his 
only under conditions; conditions 
which Exeter Hall, for the present, 
has forgotten; but which „\ ature and 
the Eternal Powers have by no man¬ 
ner of means forgotten, but do at all 
moments keep in mind; and, at the 
right moment, will, with the due 
impressiveness, perhaps in a rather 
terrible manner, bring again to our 
mind also! 

If Quasliee will not honestly aid 
in bringing out those sugars, cinna¬ 
mons, and nobler products of the 
West Indian Islands, for the benefit 
of all mankind, then 1 say neither 
will the Powers permit Quashee to 
continue growing pumpkins there for 
his own lazy benefit; but will sheer 
him out, by and by, like a lazy gourd 
overshadowing rich ground ; him and 
all that partake with him,-—perhaps 
in a very terrible manner. For, 
under favour of Exeter Hall, the 
4 terrible manner ’ is not yet quite 
extinct with the Destinies in this 
Universe; nor will it quite cease, I 
apprehend, for soft sawder or phi¬ 
lanthropic stump-oratory now or 
henceforth. No; the gods wish be¬ 
sides pumpkins, that spices and valu¬ 
able products be grown in their 


West Indies; thus much they have 
declared in so making the West 
Indies: — infinitely more they wish, 
that manful industrious men occupy 
their West Indies, not indolent two- 
legged cattle, however 4 happy' over 
their abundant pumpkins! Both 
these things, we may be assured, the 
immortal gods have decided upon, 
passed their eternal act of parliament 
for: and both of them, though all 
terrestrial Parliaments and entities 
oppose it to the death, shall be done. 
Quashee, if lie will not help in bring¬ 
ing out the spices, will get himself 
made a slave again (which state w ill 
be a little less ugly than his present 
one), and with beneficent whip, since 
other methods avail not, w ill be com¬ 
pelled to work. Or, alas, let him 
look across to Haiti, and trace a far 
sterner prophecy ! Let him, by his 
ugliness, idleness, rebellion, banish 
all White men from the West Indies, 
and make it all one Haiti, — with 
little or no sugar growing, black Peter 
exterminating black Paul, and where 
a garden of the Hcsperides might be, 
nothing but a tropical dog-kennel 
and pestiferous jungle, — does he 
think that will for ever continue 
pleasant to gods and men? I see 
men, the rose-pink cant all peeled 
away from them, land one day on 
those black coasts ; men sent by the 
Laws of this Universe, and the in¬ 
exorable Course of Things; men 
hungry for gold, remorseless, fierce 
as old Buccaneers were;—and a doom 
for Quashee which I had rather not 
contemplate! The gods are long- 
suffering ; but the law' from the be¬ 
ginning was, I fe that will not work 
shall perish from the earth, and the 
patience of the gods has limits ! 

Before the West Indies could grow 
a pumpkin for any Negro, how much 
European heroism had to spend itself 
in obscure battle; to siuk, in mortal 
agony, before the jungles, the pu¬ 
trescences and waste savageries could 
become arable, and the Devils be in 
some measure chained there! The 
West Indies grow pine-apples, and 
sweet fruits, and spices; wc hope they 
will one day grow beautiful Eleroic 
human Lives too, which is surely the 
ultimate object they were made for: 
beautiful souls and brave; sages, 
poets, wbat not; making the Earth 
nobler round them, as their kindred 
from of old have been doing; true 
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‘ splinters of the old Harz Rock;’ 
heroic white men, worthy to he called 
old Saxons, browned with a ma¬ 
hogany tint in those new climates 
and conditions. Rut under the soil 
of Jamaica, before it could even pro¬ 
duce spices or any pumpkin, the 
bones of many thousand British men 
had to be laid. Brave Colonel For- 
tescue, brave Colonel Sedgwick, brave 
Colonel Brayne, — the dust of many 
thousand strong old English hearts 
lies there; worn down swiftly in 
frightful travail, chaining the Devils, 
which were manifold. Heroic Blake 
contributed a bit of his life to that 
Jamaica. A bit of the great Pro¬ 
tector’s own life lies there; beneath 
those pumpkins lies a bit of the life 
that was Oliver < ronnvell's. How 
the great Protector would have re¬ 
joiced to think, that all this was to 
issue in growing pumpkins to keep 
Quashee in a comfortably idle con¬ 
dition ! No ; that is not the ultimate 
issue; not that. 

The West Indian \Ybites, so soon 
as this bewilderment of philanthropic 
and other jargon abates from them, 
and their poor eyes get to discern a 
little what the Facts are and what 
the Daws are, will strike into another 
course, I apprehend! 1 apprehend 
they will, as a preliminary, resolutely 
ref use to permit the Black man any 
rivilege whatever of pumpkins till 
e agree for work in return. Not a 
square inch of soil in those fruitful 
Isles, purchased by British blood, 
shall any Black man hold to grow 
pumpkins for him, except on terms 
that are fair towards \ Britain. Fair; 
see that they be not unfair, not to¬ 
wards ourselves, and still more, not 
towards him. For injustice is for 
ever accursed : and precisely our un¬ 
fairness towards the enslaved black 
man has,— by inevitable revulsion 
and fated turn of the wheel,—brought 
about these present confusions. Fair 
towards Britain it will be, that 
Quashce give work for privilege to 
grow pumpkins. Not a pumpkin, 
Quashee, not a square yard of soil, 
till you agree to do the State so 
many days of service. Annually that 
soil will grow you pumpkins; but 
annually also without fail shall you, 
for the owner thereof, do your ap- 
ointed days o labour. The State 
as plenty of waste soil; but the State 
will religiously give you none of it 


on other terms. The State wute 
sugar from these Islands, and mesas 
to have it; wants virtuous industry 
in these Islands, and must have it. 
The State demands of you ms eh 
service as will bring these resul'*, 
this latter result which includes all 
Not a Black Ireland, by immigration, 
and boundless black supply for the 
demand; not that, — may the god* 
forbid!—but:i regulated West Indie*, 
with black working population m, 
adequate numbers; all ‘ happyf if 
they find it possible ; and m*t entirely 
unbeautiful to gods and men, which 
latter result they must find possible! 
All 4 happy * enough ; that is to say, 
all working according to the faculty 
they have got, making a little more 
divine this earth which the gods hare 
given them. Is there any other 
1 happiness,’—if it be not that of pigs 
fattening daily to the slaughter r S- 
will the State speak by and by. 

Any poor idle Black man, any idle 
White man, rich or poor, is a'roere 
eye-sorrow to the State; a perpetual 
blister on the skin of the State. The 
State is taking measures, some of 
them rather extensive in Europe at 
this very time, and already as in 
Paris, Berlin, and elsewhere, rather 
tremendous measures, to git its rich 
white men set to work ; for alas, they 
also have long sat Negro-like up to 
the ears in pumpkin, regardless of 
4 work,’ and of a world all going to 
waste for their idleness! Extensive 
measures, I say; and already (as, in 
all European lauds, this scandalous 
Year of street-barricades and fugitive 
sham-kings exhibits) tremendous mea¬ 
sures ; for the thing is instant to be 
done. 

The thing must be done every¬ 
where ; must is the word. Only it is 
so terribly difficult todo; and will take 

f generations yet, this of gettingour rich 
luropean white men 4 set to work !* 
But yours in the West Indies, my 
obscure Black friends, your work, 
and the getting of you set to it, is a 
simple affair; and by diligence, the 
West Indian legislatures, and Royal 
governors, setting their faces fairly 
to the problem, will get it done. 
You are not 4 slaves ’ now ; nor do I 
wish, if it can be avoided, to see you 
slaves again : but decidedly you will 
have to he servants to those that arc 
born wiser than you, that are bom 
lords of vou,—servants to the whites, 
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if they are (as what mortal can doubt 
they are?) born wiser than you. 
That, you may depend on it, my ob¬ 
scure Black friends, is and was always 
the Law of the World, for you and 
for all men : lo be servants, the more 
foolish of us to the more wise; and 
only sorrow, futility and disappoint¬ 
ment will betide both, till both in 
some approximate degree get to con¬ 
form to the same. Heaven’s laws 
are not repealuble by Earth, how¬ 
ever Earth may try,—and it has >een 
trying hard, in some directions, of 
late ! I say, no well-being, and in 
the end no being at all, will be pos¬ 
sible for you or us, if the law of 
Heaven is not complied with. And 
if ‘slave’ mean essentially ‘servant 
hired for life,’—for life, or by a con¬ 
tract of long continuance and not 
easily dissoluble,—I ask, Whether, in 
in all human tilings, the ‘contract of 
long continuance’ is not precisely the 
contract to be desired, were the right 
tor ms once found for it ? Servant 
hired for life, were the right terms 
once found, which I do not pretend 
they are, seems to me much pre¬ 
ferable to servant hired lor the month, 
or by contract dissoluble in a day. 
An ill-situated servant, that;—ser¬ 
vant grown to be nomadic; between 
whom and his master a good relation 
cannot easily spring up ! 

To state articulately, and put into 
practical Lawbooks, what on all sides 
is fair from the West India White to 
the W est India Black; what rela¬ 
tions the Eternal Maker has esta¬ 
blished between these two creatures 
of llis ; what He has written down, 
with intricate but ineffaceable record, 
legible to candid human insight, in 
the respective qualities, strengths, 
necessities and capabilities of each of 
the two : this will be a long problem; 
only to be solved by continuous hu¬ 
man endeavour, and earnest effort ura- 
dually perfecting itself as experience 
successively yields new light to it. 
Th is will be to i find the right terms ’ 
of a contract that will endure, and 
be sanctioned by 1 leaven, and obtain 
prosperity on Earth, between the 
two. A long problem, terribly neg¬ 
lected hitherto;—whence these VVest- 
ludian sorrows, and Exeter-Hall 
monstrosities, just now ! But a pro¬ 
blem which must be entered upon, 
and by degrees be completed. A 
problem which, I think, the English 


People, if they mean to retain human 
Colonies, and not Black Irelands in 
addition to the white, cannot begin 
too soon! What are the true rela¬ 
tions between Negro and White, 
their mutual duties under the sight 
of the Maker of them both ; what 
human laws will assist both to com¬ 
ply more and more with these ? The 
solution, only to be gained by earnest 
endeavour and sincere experience, 
such as have never yet been bestowed 
on it, is not yet here ; the solution is 
perhaps still distant: but some ap¬ 
proximation to it, various real ap¬ 
proximations, could be made, and 
must be made; — this of declaring 
that Negro and White are unrelated, 
loose from one another, on a footing 
of perfect equality, and subject to no 
law but that of Supply and 1 demand 
according to the Dismal Science; this, 
which contradicts the palpablest tacts, 
is clearly no solution, but a cutting 
of the knot asunder ; and every hour 
we persist in this is leading us towards 
dissolution instead of solution! 

What then is practically to be 
done ? Much, very much, my friends, 
to which it hardly falls to me to 
allude at present: but all this of 
perfect equality, of cutting quite loose 
from one another; all this, with ‘ im¬ 
migration loan,’ ‘ happiness oi black 
peasantry,’ and the other melancholy 
stuff that has followed from it, will 
first of all require to be undone, and 
have the ground cleared of it, by way 
of preliminary to * doing ! ’— 

Already one hears of Black Ad* 
scripti glebce ; which seems a pro¬ 
mising arrangement, one of the first 
to suggest itself in such a complicacy. 
It appears the Dutch Blacks, in Java, 
are already a kind of Adscripts, after 
the manner of the old European serfs ; 
bound, by royal authority, to give so 
many days of work a-year. Is not 
this something like a real approxi¬ 
mation ; the iirst step towards all 
manner of such ? Wherever, in I Jri- 
tish territory, there exists a Black 
man, and needful work to the just 
extent is not to be got out of ifiira, 
such a law, in defect oi better, should 
be brought to bear upon said i Jack 
man! How many laws of like pur¬ 
port, conceivable some of them, might 
>e brought to bear upon the Black 
man and the White, with all despatch, 
by way of solution instead of dis¬ 
solution to their complicated case just 
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now t On the whole it ought to he 
rendered possible, ought it not, for 
White men to live beside Black men, 
and iu some just manner to command 
Black men, and produce West-Indian 
fruitfulness by means of them ? West- 
Indian fruitfulness will need to be 
produced. If the English cannot 
find the method for that, they may 
rest assured there will another come 
(Brother Jonathan or still another) 
who can. He it is whom the gods 
will bid continue in the West Indies; 
biddiug us ignominiously, Depart ye 
quack-ridden, incompetent I— 

One other remark, as to the pre¬ 
sent Trade in Slaves, and to our sup¬ 
pression of the same. If buying of 
lack war-captives in Africa, and 
bringing them over to the Sugar- 
Islands for sale again be, as I think 
it is, a contradiction of the Laws of 
this l Diverse, let us heartily pray 
1 leaven to end the practice; let us 
ourselves help Heaven to end it, 
wherever the opportunity is given. 
If it be the most flagrant and alarm¬ 
ing contradiction to the said Laws 
which is now witnessed on this Earth ; 
so flagrant and alarming that a just 
man cannot exist, and follow his 
affairs, in the same Planet with it; 

why, then indeed-But is it, quite 

certainly, such ? Alas, look at that 
group of unsold, unbought, unmar¬ 
ketable Irish 4 free’ citizens, dying 
there in the ditch, whither my Lord 
of Rackrcnt aud the constitutional 
sheriffs have evicted them; or at 
those 4 divine missionaries/ of the 
same free country, now traversing, 
with rags on back and child on each 
arm, the principal thoroughfares of 
London, to te 1 men what 4 freedom ' 
really is;—and admit that there may 
be doubts on that point! But if it 
m, I say, tlie most alarming contra¬ 
diction to the said Laws which is now 
witnessed on this earth ; so flagrant a 
contradiction that a just man cannot 
exist, and follow his affairs, in the 
same Planet with it, then, sure 
enough, let us, in God’s name, fling 
aside all our affairs, and hasten out 
to put an end to it, as the first thing 
t he Heavens want us to do. By all 
manner of means; this thing done, 
the Heavens will prosper all other 
things with us! Not a doubt of 
it, — provided your premiss be not 
doubtful. 


But now furthermore give me 
leave to ask. Whether the way of 
doing it is this somewhat surpenog 
one, of trying to blockade the Con¬ 
tinent of Africa itself, and to watch 
slave-ships along that extremely ex¬ 
tensive and unwholesome coast P The 
enterprize is very gigantic; and prove* 
hitherto as futile as any enterpris 
has lately done. Certain wise men 
once, before this, set about confinir. 
the cuckoo by a big circular wall: 
but they could not manage it! — 
Watch the Coast of Africa, good part 
of the Coast of the terraqueous Globe ? 
And the living centres of this slave 
mischief, the live-coals that produce 
all this world-wide smoke, it appears, 
lie simply in two points, Cuba and 
Brazil, which are perfectly accessible 
and manageable. 

If the Laws of Heaven do auihorix 
you to keep the whole world in a 
pother about this question; if you 
really can appeal to the Almighty. 
God upon it, and set common in¬ 
terests, and terrestrial consideration*, 
and common sense, at defiance in be¬ 
half of it,—why, in Heaven's name, 
not go to Cuba and Brazil with a 
sufficiency of 74-gun ships; and sig- 
nify to those nefarious countries: 
That their procedure on the Negro 
Question is too bad ; that, of all the 
solecisms now submitted to on Earth, 
it is the most alarming and trans¬ 
cendent, and, in fact, is such that a 
just man cannot follow his affairs 
any longer in the same Planet with it; 
that they clear y will not, the ne¬ 
farious populations will not, for love 
or fear, watching or entreaty, respect 
the rights of the Negro enough ;— 
wherefore you here, with your Se¬ 
venty-fours, are come to be King 
over them, and will on the spot hence¬ 
forth see for yourselves that they do 
it! Why not, if Heaven do send 
you ? Ti te thing can be done; easily, 
if you are sure of that proviso. It 
can be done : it is the way to k sup¬ 
press the Slave-trade and so far as 
yet appears, the one way. 

Most thinking people! — If hen- 
stealing prevail to a plainly unen¬ 
durable extent, will you station po¬ 
lice-officers at every henroost; and 
keep them watching and cruizing 
incessantly to and fro over tbc 
Parish, in the unwholesome darK, 
at enormous expense, with almost no 
effect: or will you not try rather to 
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discover where the fox’s den is, and 
kill the fox ? Most thinking people, 
ou know the fox and his den; there 
e is,—kill him, and discharge your 
cruizers and police-watchers! 

Oh, my friends, I feel there is an 
immense fund of Human Stupidity 
circulating among us, and much 
clogging our affairs for some time 
past! A certain man has called us, 
‘ of all peoples the wisest in action 
but he added, * the stupidest in 


speech: 1 —and it is a sore thing, 
in these constitutional times, times 
mainly of universal Parliamentary 
and other Eloquence, that the 4 s;»ea k- 
ers * have all first to emit, in such 
tumultuous volumes, their human 
stupor, as the indispensable preli¬ 
minary, and everywhere we must 
first see that and its results out , be¬ 
fore beginning any business ! Ex¬ 
plicit MS.) 



THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 

BY MICHAHIi SOUTH. 


Part IX. Chap. XXXVIII. 


P OOR Jack Faunce was certainly 
deeply in love, and of course felt 
as deeply the sudden blighting of his 
budding wishes. I will not concede 
to any hero of romance whatsoever, 
not even to one of Mr. Rabbit’s 
faultless monsters (who could no 
more commit an impropriety than 
could one of those other waxen and 
whiskered works of art that flourish 
in hairdressers’ windows), a greater 
capacity for adoring an earthly god¬ 
dess than John possessed, nor a more 
total absence of the terrestrial quality 
of prudence in lavishing his admira¬ 
tion, nor a keener perception of a 
disappointment such as this late one 
of his. But I grieve to say that his 
mode of exhibiting his feelings was 
not at all what romance writers, down 
to these very practical days of ours, 
have prescribed as proper for heroes 
in his situation. i'or he neither 
wandered away into shady woods, 
lost for days together to society and 
to himself, nor fell on his knees re¬ 
gistering vows of any description 
whatsoever in heaven, nor shewed 
any other symptom of having sent 
his reason to attend the obsequies of 
his perished hopes; but behaved like 
an ordinary human being, only a 
little more subdued and gentle than 
was his wont. He conducted his 
arrangements with as much discretion 
as usual — which, after ah, was no¬ 
thing to boast of— set out on his 
journey in proper time, did not omit 
to pay for his railway ticket, put the 
change in his pocket, and got into 
the right carriage. 


Nevertheless it is not to be denied, 
that on finding himself alone and 
beginning to ruminate lie gave vent 
to a few eccentricities, such as fre¬ 
quent interjections, some of them 
profane, and all incoherent at first, 
but towards the conclusion of the 
journey taking the form of blank 
verse ; also occasional violent stamps 
and reckless kickings, indicative of 
disregard for the furniture of the 
carriage he sat in, and frequent abrupt 
and uncalled-for changes of position, 
shewing similar carelessness of his 
own head and limbs; so that a timid 
old lady, who (unconsciously to him) 
was his travelling companion for 
half-a-dozen miles, precipitately 
quitted the carriage on the first op¬ 
portunity, imagining him to be not 
quite right in his mind. But on 
again mingling with his fellow-crea¬ 
tures he relapsed into the usages of 
every-day life, his JEtna wearing 
outwardly such a motehill-like aspect 
that none with whom he came in 
contact suspected themselves to be in 
the neigh hour hood of a volcano. 

lie found his father as on a former 
occasion pacing the breakfast-room 
of the hotel. Since their last meet¬ 
ing both had been changed by con¬ 
tact with the outer world, but the 
process that was licking John into 
shape was flaying the poor Vicar. 
He received his son with all his usual 
affection,—perhaps more, but the old 
smile and the latent joyousness of 
tone were gone; and as they gazed 
in each other’s faces John thought 
he looked harassed and careworn, 
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while the Vicar, on the other hand, 
read in the countenance and manner 
of our ripening knight errant an in¬ 
crease of self-reliance and manliness 
that to id him he might shortly ex¬ 
pect rather to find in him support 
than to render it, 

4 And what has brought you out 
of your nest again?' j^ked John, 
after the usual preliminary inquiries 
had satisfied him that the family 
were all well. 

4 Business, John, business,' re¬ 
turned the Vicar, gravely. * After 
growing grey as a lingerer on the 
bank I nave at length been persuaded 
to push my trail bark into the stream 
of the world. I who, God help me! 
stood so long gazing up into heaven, 
thinking not of the hopes and fears 
of those my brethren who struggle 
with the eddies and the storms, or 
only thinking of them to hug myself 
in sheltered security, am now myself 
an anxious watcher of the waves and 
clouds, losing sight almost of the sky 
beyond in my eager earth - turned 
glance.' 

John was accustomed to his go¬ 
vernor's metaphorical style, which 
the old gentleman had* probably 
picked up from a habit of sermon¬ 
izing; but he failed to guess the true 
state of the case, his thoughts turn¬ 
ing rather towards fat livings, dean¬ 
eries, and such-like preferments, as 
the probable causes of the Vicar’s 
perturbation. 

4 What business is it ?’ said John, 
impatiently. 4 Come, sir, out with 
it.* A good deal of his filial rever¬ 
ence had silently evaporated of late. 

4 None which you need be troubled 
with, my son,—none in which your 
advice could aval .’ 

4 Then what made you send for 
me in such a hurry?' inquired his 
descendant, in whom we must forgive 
a little irritation, remembering the 
struggle it had cost him to depart, 
and the attraction that still, in spite 
of untow*ard circumstances, lured his 
thoughts to his late neighbourhood. 

i'o recruit my careworn spirit by 
mingling it with your young and 
buoyant one,' returned the Vicar; 
4 to forget awhile in sharing your 
~ fresh feelings the bewildering and 
harassing ones that are always press- 
no( ing on me. And I thought, my 

—- son-no, I never thought about it: 

uooi but 1 did not doubt that you, too, 


would be glad of a speedy meeting; 
though it was, doubtless, selfish of 
me not to consider that I might be 
deranging your plans of amusement/ 

Notwithstanding John's frequent 
fits of absence and gloom, and his 
occasionally irrelevant answers, yet 
the effort he made to be cheerful was 
tolerably successf ul, and dissipated in 
great measure the cloudiness of the 
Vicar, who, nevertheless, could not 
help now and then reverting to hv 
cares. lie had had, he said, several 
interviews with Mr. Keene concerning 
the matter he had come about, and 
was now anxiously awaiting the ar¬ 
rival in the town of his brother, of 
whose experience as a man of busi¬ 
ness be wished to avail himself. 

1 Richard is expected here to-day,' 
he said, 4 to ad vocate, as 1 am in¬ 
formed, some philanthropic measure. 
Heaven grant that the philanthropy 
he talks of may have in it no earthly 
leaven of selfishness, but from the 
slight attention 1 have paid to his 
proceedings and t hose of his associates 
1 cannot but doubt and fear/ 

John, knowing nothing of the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case, yet felt tole- 
rablv assured from wnat lie knew of 
his uncle that he would be guiltj’ of 
no absurd acts of self-sacrifice or 
barren benevolence. 

‘ Why are there so many people 
in the street?* asked John of the 
waiter. Groups of men were stand¬ 
ing about talking together, and others 
walked to and fro between them; 
but there was none of the animation 
or holiday spirit that attends fairs, 
elections, and the like festive gather¬ 
ings. 

4 Some of the people have struck 
work, sir, and they're going to have 
a procession to * day,’ replied the 
waiter. 

4 What is it about ? what do they 
want ?' asked John. 

4 Don’t know, really, sir, but I'll 
inquire, 1 returned the imperturbable 
functionary, who would have trou¬ 
bled himself just as little if the island 
had been invaded, so long as none of 
the enemy quartered themselves in 
the hotel. 

4 Perhaps they may be persons 
come to attend the meeting at w hich 
Richard is to assist,’ suggested the 
Vicar. 

But the dress and appearance of 
most of the groups shewed them to 
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be of a class that has too little leisure 
to attend meetings of that sort, what¬ 
ever interest they might take in the 
subjects discussed there; and the 
waiter presently returned to say that 
discontent had prevailed in the town 
for the last day or two, to such an 
extent that the yeomanry had been 
sent for and the troops ordered to 
hold themselves in readiness to turn 
out. Then John recollected what 
Eleanor had told him of the depar¬ 
ture of her brother and the General 
to the scene of an expected riot. 

While John and the Vicar went 
on talking the street went on tilling. 
The groups swelled—the trampling 
increased—the intermittent hubbub 
became continuous, and in the dis¬ 
tance was heard a multitudinous hum 
and occasional shoutings. 

* By Jove,’ said John, presently, 
* there will certainly he a row l these 

V 

fellows mean mischief.* And, to 
judge from his tone and eager look, 
the prospect of the said row did not 
afford him particular dissatisfaction. 

The Vicar rose from his chair and 
came to the window. A formidable 
mob bad assembled outside, and was 
clamouring, after the vague and de¬ 
sultory fashion of irregular popular 
assemblies, for some indefinite re¬ 
quirements which it termed its 
4 rights,’ but which did not seem 
likely to be granted immediately, as 
the spokesmen, who were very nu¬ 
merous, forgot to specify them. 

it was a new scene to the Vicar, 
who stood at the window with his 
hands clasped behind him and one 
foot wonderingly advanced, lie was 
accustomed to look down on a crowd 
of upturned faces, but the expressions 
of those he was familiar with, some 
eagerly drinking in his words, some 
calmly listening, and many peacefully 
slumbering, in nowise resembled the 
sea of flushed, open-mouthed, perspir¬ 
ing countenances below. You look not 
now, Mr. Faunce, on benighted vas¬ 
sals, who, their spirits crushed by the 
remnants of feudalism, cling with 
servile delight to a rusty, ancestral 
creed; who credit you when you 
preach obedience; who, basely neglect¬ 
ing their political privileges, trust for 
law and justice to those who are set 
in authority over them. Y ou witness 
the effervescence of the ripening 
spirit of the age; the efforts of an 
enlightened people, nerved by a con¬ 


sciousness of the power of self-go¬ 
vernment. 

The Vicar waa in politics a mere 
boy — a suckling of fifty-five. He 
actually believed that mankind were 
and ought to be divided into two 
classes, — the governing, who were 
men of leisure and education; and 
the governed, who were not. Any 
one of the regenerate mechanics be¬ 
neath could have told him better. 

The proceedings in the street were 
such as are not uncommon in towns 
where the population chiefly consists 
of intelligent operatives. The inob 
was getting exceedingly noisy ; brick¬ 
bats were hurled in various directions, 
and there was much crashing of glass. 
Peaceful passengers coming unex¬ 
pectedly on the scene, turned back 
or took refuge in shops; bolder ones 
stood near to look on. Special con¬ 
stables and policemen occasionally 
ventured into the throng, from which 
they came out again with rent gar¬ 
ments and their hats over their chins, 
warning spectacles to all other agents 
of monarchical tyranny. Mr. Namb3 r , 
who had rushed into the next book¬ 
seller's shop, and returning laden with 
cheap publications had attempted to 
distribute the same, fared no better; 
his features, glowing with benevo¬ 
lence, became invisible, and lie was 
present Iv glad to get away the best way 
he could. On the skirts of the assem¬ 
blage magistrates hovered on horse¬ 
back, some pale, fussy, and bewil¬ 
dered, others resolute enough, but 
doubtful of their power to preserve 
order. Among them John recognized 
General Oldenstle, looking as usual 
good - naturedly fierce. A stone, 
thrown from the mob, had cut his 
forehead, from which blood trickled 
down his cheek ; but he seemed un¬ 
conscious of the hurt, sitting calmly 
in his saddle as if he were on the 
edge of a fox-cover, and offering the 
mayor frequent pieces of advice, to 
which that functionary’s perturbation 
(consequent on a joint sense of person¬ 
al danger and official responsibility) 
would not allow him to attend. 

After surveying the scene for a 
minute, with a sad and anxious coun¬ 
tenance, the Vicar, turning to John, 
expressed his intention of addressing 
the people. 

4 They will at least respect my 
cloth/ he said, in answer to John’s 
remonstrance, 1 whether they listen 
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or not and, throwing up the win¬ 
dow, he held one hand uplifted to 
command attention, and commenced 
his address; hut before he had got 
further than 4 Misguided meu !' was 
discomfited by a dead kitten hurled 
at him with great effect. This spe¬ 
cimen of popular rejoinder was fol¬ 
lowed by a shout of laughter; the 
populace seeing that he was a clergy¬ 
man, merely treated him with deri¬ 
sion. John tried to pull him away, 
reminding him that he was not in 
his pulpit; but the Vicar, sayiugthat 
it was his duty as a minister to pre¬ 
vent outrage even at his own personal 
risk, renewed his attempts, ami would 
probably have drawn upon himself 
some less playful tokens ol the mul¬ 
titude's displeasure, but for an inci¬ 
dent that luckily withdrew their at¬ 
tention from him. 

A postchaise appeared trying to 
make its way to the hotel-door 
through the dense opposing mass of 
human beings. The person inside 
unreasonably wishing to continue bis 
journey without the permission of 
the friends of liberty, called loudly 
and impatiently to the postilion to 
drive ou, in complying with which 
order two patriots were knocked down 
by the horses; w hereupon the sove¬ 
reign people seeing itself defied by 
this obscure individual, tore open the 
chaise-door and plucked him out. 
Recovering his legs, he pushed back 
those who were nearest. 

4 By Jove,’ shouted John, 4 't is my 
uncle !' and, without another word, 
dashed dow n stairs and into the street. 
1 is onset was well timed; for Richard 
Faunce had been again borne to the 
ground, and his legs having been 
seized by different parties, were 
dragged so wide a|mrt that he seemed 
likely to be restored to his friends 
in two halves, when John dashed 
into the group around the fallen man 
and delivered his one, two, with great 
effect, prostrating a patriot at each 
blow. Here his success ended, lor 
he was immediately knocked dowm 
himse by a cudgel which descended 
on his head with tremendous force, 
the wielder of it afterwards throwing 
himself upon him with such energy 
as promised to put an effectual period 
to John’s campaigns. At this junc- 

Slgl 8 b I Sit ^ ure a of soldiers of John's own 

regiment, who had hitherto been kept 
out ot sight till wanted, appeared on 


the scene, and one of them beholding 
the plight of our hero, whom he re¬ 
cognized, and entertaining a prejudice 
against seeing his officer killed, struck 
his bayonet into the intelligent ope¬ 
rative ■ who was knocking John on 
the head, for which he was after¬ 
wards found guilty of manslaughter 
by a coroner’s jury, at the instance of 
Mr. Lancet the coroner, a gentleman 
of popular and enlightened views. 

The tumult was tremendous. 
Trant, who had come up with the 
troops, had bestridden John's body 
like an illustration of Froissart, while 
the Vicar, standing beside him, made 
an inaudible oration, the pantomimic 
effect of which w as impaired by the 
unclerical appearance of his coat, 
which the waiter had converted into 
a round jacket by catching at the 
skirts in order to prevent him from 
precipitating himself on the mob. 
Just then a new and powerful ally 
appeared in the shape of Mr. Rush. 
Heaven knows where he came from, 
but he immediately commenced a re¬ 
monstrance, a few' words of which 
were heard at intervals; such as, 

* Mr. Richard Faunce—your patrio¬ 
tic representative — jx;ople*s friend — 
earnest workerto which laudatory 
epithets many voices growled and 
screamed their dissent, asking what 
Mr. Faunce had done to deserve 
them, and asserting that be was not 
the people s friend, but only his own. 
Mr. Xamby, too, reappeared, and was 
heard to utter something about 
4 Peace—brethren—and arbitration:’ 
but the audience, who had formerly 
often listened to his speeches on these 
topics with entire approval, now re¬ 
viled and derided him, and prepared 
to renew their attack. Luckily, more 
efficient aid was at hand. The mayor 
had just finished reading the Riot Act, 
of which nobody had heard a word, 
not even himself; and General Old- 
castle, ridii ig forwa rd, w h ispe red to the 
officer in command, no other than 
our old friend Captain Plodde. There 
was a momentary lull, during which 
the word to 4 load,’ rung sharply out 
The meu brought their pieces to the 
4 ready;’ and, from the grim expres¬ 
sion with which some of them glanced 
from our hero as he was carried off 
the field, to his opponents, it was 
evident they did not intend to fire 
ineffectively. But the patriots did 
not wait the issue. Acquainted of 
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old with the consequences of a volley, 
these enlightened men began to waver 
before their enslaved opponents, the 
soldiery: then another word of com¬ 
mand was given, and the troops, 
shouldering their pieces, fell'back, 
while, at a signal from Genera 1 )ld- 
castle, a detachment of yeomanry 
(ever the ready agents to uphold the 
oppressive mandates of the law) came 
charging down the street, led by 
young Basnet. The sight o; the 
t rampling horses and gleaming swords 
produced a more decisive effect than 
rhe less imposing but more deadly 
array of the infantry. With mar¬ 
vellous celerity the assemblage, per¬ 
ceiving that tyranny would yet hold 
up its head for a time, began to dis¬ 
perse, and in two minutes none re¬ 
mained except those who had been 
captured in the retreat. 


John was carried into the hotel 
quite insensible. The single blow of 
a cudgel had made all the difference 
between the keen, bounding spirit, 
struggling in the leash, and the loose 
dangling heap of arms and legs borne 
up stairs by Trant and the Vicar. 
Following these came Mr. Richard 
Faunce, full of ire at the rude treat¬ 
ment he had sustained from 1 1 is un- 

f rateful clients, the many-headed, 
is previous acquaintance with whom 
had been, for the most part, theoretical 
only. A great, blind, blundering 
potentate, is King Mob, alive only to 
nis own vulgar wants, and often 
mistaking friends for foes ; but only 
wait till his Majesty is educated, and 
when he knows his own strength he 
will, of course, immediately become 
mild, tractable, and discerning. 


Chap. XXXIX. 


It was some time before the Vicar 
noticed the presence of his brother 
in the bedchamber to which John 
had been conveyed. All the world 
was suddenly compressed into the 
helpless form before him; the bruised 
head, from which he tenderly sponged 
the clotted blood, was become his 
microcosm. 

Richard Faunce did not know that 
John's injury had been received in 
his defence; he had been too com¬ 
pletely absorbed in his own danger 
to notice the circumstances of his 
rescue. 1 e now remained to learn 
his nephew’s fate; not from any par¬ 
ticular interest he took in it, but in 
compliance with that powerful ruling 
principle, a sense of decency, to which 
even practical minds find it expedient 
to do homage, though they may no 
more believe in the realities of which 
it is the outward sign, than a Brahmin 
in the mysteries of Juggernaut. 

lie stood near the bed glancing 
frequently at his watch, and shew¬ 
ing other symptoms of impatience. 
He knew time’s value well—the sand 
in his hour-glass was from Pactolus, 
and his minutes were often worth 
guineas ; as in the present instance, 
for he wished to transact a little 
business before attending the meet¬ 
ing. But it would clearly not he 
decent to quit the room without 
greeting his brother, who had not as 
yet noticed him. 

At length Richard Faunce be¬ 


came fidgetty; he had coughed seve¬ 
nd times, but the Vicar heeded not, 
continuing to wipe his son’s forehead, 
to gaze on him, to press his hand 
softly. Then came the surgeon, in 
whose business-like face, as he set 
about opening a vein with no more 
concern than if it had been a bottle 
of port, the Vicar tried in vain to 
find hope. But at the touch of the 
steel John's dormant faculties woke 
—as the blood flowed he opened his 
eves and smiled feebly; whereupon 
the Vicar dropped on his knees, his 
lips moving inaudibly—greatly ex¬ 
citing the wonder of Richard Faunce, 
who, strong in bis bachelorhood, had 
never felt paternal weaknesses* 

He had not expected to see his 
brother; but it needed not the fa¬ 
therly interest which the latter 
shewed in his son to assure him that 
lie now looked on the companion of 
his boyhood—the simple, affectionate, 
unselfish elder brother, who had in 
those far days been the patient object 
of his sarcasms, the unconscious one 
of his secret respect; — who, com¬ 
bining the butt with the monitor, 
shewed at once admiration for his 
shrewdness, and sorrow for his mode 
of exercising it. But he only re¬ 
membered vividly one side of the 
Vicar's character—the simplicity so 
easily abused, so indulgent to him 
who took ail vantage o :i it; leaving 
the generosity, openness, and warm 
affection, which equally characterised 
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him, a little unthought of. Every 
year that had passed since they met 
Iiad made Richard less capab'e of 
estimating his brother, had cast a 
deeper haze over the memory of 
their companionship, had wedged 
their sympathies wider apart. The 
current of the Vicar’s life had stolen 
shadily, clearly, reflectingly on,— 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

lit had overtaken in its pilgrimage, 

—it was a river with all the character¬ 
istics of a brook. Richard’s course 
had been busy, hurrying, pa useless; 
and as he marked the harrowing soli¬ 
citude, the total absorption and for¬ 
getfulness of self, that marked the 
father’s gaze as it fastened on his 
son, a feeling o; complacency stole 
over him at the thought that he had 
not allowed such distracting ties to 
make him miss his destiny. 

w 

But the Vicar was now desired to 
withdraw, for the fervour of his 
thanksgiving increased as John's 
animation returned, and the patient 
was to be kept very quiet—a requi¬ 
sition that could scarcely be complied 
with if his father established an ora¬ 
tory at his bedside. Accordingly, 
first pressing his hand, he went out, 
casting lingering glances behind him 
till the door closed. On the land¬ 
ing-place a hand was laid on his 
arm. * 

* A sad accident this, John,’ said 
liichard, in the tone in which he was 
used to commiserate unlucky share¬ 
holders. 

The Vicar turned mechanically 
with a blank, unrecognizing counte¬ 
nance — his thoughts had not yet 
followed him from John’s bedside ; 
but presently as he collected them 
his face lit up, 

‘ Richard !’ said he, 1 Richard ! 
(’an you he Richard Faunce ?’ And 
seizing both his brother’s bands, he 
stood perusing his lineaments eagerly 
and in silence, to which scrutiny the 
object of it did not submit with a 
particularly good grace. 

‘Another fond memory is gone,’ 
said the Vicar at length, half- 
absently ; ‘ another pleasant fiction 
chased for ever by the visible rea¬ 
lity. I have always continued to 
think of you, Richard, as I last saw 
you—a curly-headed, fresh-coloured 
boy, with hope in his eye, boldness 
ou his forehead. fhe image is 
broken now that I see you; but 


time has changed us both, Richard. 
I rejoice to meet you again, though I 
cannot greet you with the cheerful¬ 
ness that should attend the meeting 
of brothel's so long parted.’ 

Richard smiled in his usual in¬ 
different way. 


* We are neither of us improved in 
appearance, I fancy,’ said he : 4 but I 
never indulge in useless recollections, 
and am therefore seldom disap¬ 
pointed. i am content to see people 
as they are without thinking of them 
as they have been.’ 

*’ Cis strange that you and I, 
Richard, who were once scarce an 
hour in the day apart, should have 
been so long estranged.’ 

‘It seems a good while,’ returned 
his brother. He was beginning to 
think this tiresome, and to meditate 
on how soon he might without im¬ 
propriety terminate tiie interview. 

4 You see me at a sad moment,* 
said the Vicar, as they walked down 
stairs together ; 4 hut it is some com¬ 
fort at least to know that John got 
his hurt, poor boy, in your defence.* 
4 Did he though?’ said Richard 
quickly, stopping short as he spoke. 
4 Why I thought that Rush had 
stopped the foolish fellows. What 
part did your son take ?* 

The Vicar described the scene, and 


in explaining the origin of John's 
misfortune touched, though he did 
not lay bare, a soft spot in his 
brother’s otherwise steeled and im¬ 
penetrable character. That John 
was his nephew was, as lie once tnld 
him, an accident, and as such the 
sight of him pale and insensible had 
not particularly affected him ; hut 
now seen through the medium * *f a 
sense of obligation, it recurred to 
him iti an entirely different light. 
On the impulse of the moment he 
turned, and set one root on the stair 
behind him as if to seek again the 
room where John lay ; but recol- 
lecting himself, faced about again 
with a half-smile at his own un¬ 
wonted emotion, and entered the 
breakfast-room with t he Vicar, who 
went on expatiating on John's zeal 
in his uncle’s cause. 


4 But bless me!’ lie said, inter¬ 
rupting himself, ‘the thoughts of inv 
poor boy have quite driven out of 
my head the business that brought 
me here. You know, Richard, that, 
though your elder, 1 always looked 
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up to you in worldly matter, and I 
have now come hither ch efly to get 
the benefit of your experience/ 

Richard Faunce listened atten¬ 
tively while the Vicar recounted 
how he had first been drawn into 
speculation by Mr. Iveene, as re¬ 
corded in these chronicles—how for 
sometime the investment had been 
profitable beyond bis expectations, 
causing his dreams of success to 
expand amazingly—how it had sud¬ 
denly failed to remunerate him— 
how he had shot forth other golden 
arrows of the selfsame flight, accord¬ 
ing to the custom of sanguine but 
unfortunate speculators in the like 
cases—and how none had returned 
to the quiver, leaving him deeply 
embarrassed. 

At this commonplace history of 
modern misadventure the successful 
man of the world could not repress 
a smile—a sort of pitying, indulgent 
snule, such as might visit one’s face 
on seeing a child choke itself by im¬ 
bibing a glass of port or other manly 
liquor the wrong way. For it needed 
not the Vicar’s simplicity of narra¬ 
tion, and nervous, anxious utterance, 
to inform so good a judge of these 
matters that in such pursuits he was 
nothing better than an old child. 
Children should not play with edged 
tools, nor should the simple-minded 
engage in the whirlwind compe¬ 
titions of a high-pressure age. 

But when it presently appeared 
that Mr, Keene—the sagacious, the 
crafty, the cautious Mr. Keene—had 
been embarked in the same specula¬ 
tion as the Vicar, and with similar 
disastrous results, the smile changed 
its character and became exulting. 
"That his brother should pay for his 
temerity was only what was to be 
expected; but that a man of a pru¬ 
dence and sagacity rivalling his own 
should be a sufferer was something 
for Kichard Faunce to be negatively 
proud of. 

He promised to give the matter 
his best attention; and the Vicar, 
confident in the resources of his new 
ally, had brightened up a little, 
when there entered two inquirers 
after John's safety— Mr. Rush es- 

_ i. 

coi ting General Oldcastle. 

* Here they are, sir, both Mr. 
Faunce* —delighted to introduce 
you. This is the father of our 
young friend, who is, in my opinion, 


quite worthy of the anxiety you 
have expressed about him ; and this, 
sir, is Mr. Richard Faunce, one who 
is probably known to you already in 
his public capacity as one of the 
master-spirits of the agef 

The age has so many master¬ 
spirits, political and literary, each of 
whom has his pretensions to the 
title asserted loudly by his circle of 
admirers, that to be a mere journey¬ 
man is to be lamentably obscure. 

The General hurried up to the 
Vicar, and took his hand. 

* That boy is not hurt ! hope— 

not seriously hurt F said he. ‘ Gad, 

■» * 

sir, we can't spare that boy — we 
haven’t too much leaven in the 
dough of this rising generation of 
ours. Besides, I like him—I like 
him, Mr. Faunce; he’s a dev—■ a 
deuced tine young fellow — thinks 
for himself, and rides like a trump.’ 

The Vicar expressed a hope that 
John’s in jury was not so serious as 
it had at first appeared. 

‘ Delighted to hear it,’ cried the 
General. 4 You ought to be proud 
of my young friend, sir. He’s just 
the sort of youngster to fill those 
gaps that time makes in the ranks of 
the friends of such old fellow’s as I. 
I’m a little fastidious, I can tell you, 
and seldom fill up a vacancy of the 
sort from the list of my youthful 
acquaintances; but I know what 
sense and spirit are when I see 
them.’ 

Until this very morning the Rev. 
Mr. Faunce had always thought of 
John as a boy—a clever one cer¬ 
tainly, but still only a boy; but his 
independent bearing and altered 
manner had so impressed the simple 
Vicar, that he now heard this grey¬ 
headed stranger professing warm re¬ 
gard for him without the slightest 
astonishment. His heart warmed 
immediately towards the friendly 
General, and he prepared to return 
the eulogy on his son with interest. 
Meanwhile Mr. Rush had begun to 
condole w r ith Richard Faunce on his 
late usage at the hands of the offi¬ 
cious crowd. 

4 A strange mistake, my dear sir/ 
said Mr. Rush, in alluding to the 
attack; ‘but ’twas all from ex¬ 
cess of ardour, which is a fault on 
the right side. I like that sort of 
prompt enthusiasm which may easily 
be directed to noble purposes. Bless 
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me, they’ve muddied your coat I 
see/ he continual, walking round to 
Richard Faunee’s rear, and court¬ 
eously dusting his back with a cotton 
pocket handkerchief; 1 but these 
little ebullitions arc the inseparable 
concomitants of the fermenting spirit 
of democracy; it is like a thunder 
storm expending itself in the de¬ 
struction of a gooseberry bush. By 
and bye, when intelligence and truth 
shall direct the electric fluid, it may 
level palaces and tyrants.’ 

The little man’s figure dilated as 
he stood in the middle of the room 
revelling in the grand chaotic vi¬ 
sion. 

1 You see who are the real crimi¬ 
nals n these cases/ said the General 
to the Vicar. ‘ As for the unfortu¬ 
nate wretches who arc led into such 
outbreaks as we have to-day wit¬ 
nessed, I pity them from my heart, 
but cannot entirely condemn them— 
they know no better.’ 

Mr. Rush caught the concluding 
part of the sentence, and hastened to 
reply:— 

4 They will know better soon, sir/ 
said he—‘they are improving fast. 
I, and others like me, have wrought a 
great social change ; we have roused 
the people from a state of ignorant 
content to one of enlightened desti¬ 
tution—they have heard a voice and 
sec that they are naked. We have 
shewn them that they had no right 
to be happy, and their sense of mi¬ 
sery at present is quite pleasant to 
behold. W hen I see a crowd of 
intelligent operatives on the verge 
of starvation, and remember that it is 
partly my doing, I feel a sense of 
elevation that I find it difficult to 
describe.’ 

trust in God/ muttered the 
General, in a ferocious stage whisper, 
as he turned away towards the win¬ 
dow— ‘ I trust in God the rascal 
will some day feel a sense of eleva¬ 
tion that he will find it very difficult 
to describe. Will you explain, sir 
(turning sharply upon the patriot), 
the benevolent source of this plea¬ 
sure in the misery of your fellow- 
creatures ?’ 

1 With pleasure/ said Mr. Rush, 
blandly. 4 1 look upon these rational 
beings in a state of inanition as the 
fittest instruments for the great 
■work. They are the men, sir, to 
pull down a system or to storm an 


abuse; — rags, sir, are your only 
armour for the good fight. Before 
such a body a feeble Government 
trembles ; when such men ask for 
bread you dare not give them a 
stone—they’d throw it at your head, 
sir/ 

4 A very creditable army to be the 
leader of, upon my word/ said the 
General, witn such a fierce tone and 
look, that Mr. Rush fell back a pace 
or two. ‘But I trust the well-fed 
and true men will be able to resist 
the onslaught of your scarecrows. 
Those who have brought the poor 
devils to such a state are — are — 
I’ve no name bad enough for them, 

♦ j 

sir 

4 You are warm, sir,’ said Mr. 
Rush, retreating to Richard Faunce"s 
neighbourhood. 4 I should have 
great pleasure in correcting your 
(pardon me) rather antiquated ideas 
and forms of expression, and im¬ 
pressing you with a proper sense of 
the might and majesty of the people 
—it would give me great pleasure, I 
say, for I am accustomed to enlarge 
on these points, but I am not used 
to meet with opponents so very —3 
fear I must call it—illiberal in their 
opposition.’ 

Here he stopped, probably ap¬ 
palled by the aspect of the General, 
who looted as if he intended imme¬ 
diately to eat him, and was only 
hesitating whether he should swallow 
him piecemeal or entire. So he re¬ 
tired hastily towards the door, ex¬ 
pressing to Richard Faunce his fear 
that they should be too late for the 
meeting. Mr. Faunce, after pro¬ 
mising his brother (who had plunged 
into such deep meditation as soon as 
the General ceased to address him, 
that nothing short of a personal en¬ 
counter between the parties could 
have roused him to an interest in 
the scene) to return as soon as pos¬ 
sible, followed Mr. Rush from the 
room. 

4 I’m glad he’s gone/ said the 
General, drawing a long breath as 
Mr. Rush disappeared. 4 1 couldn’t 
have stood it much longer, sir. By 
Jove, I should have flung the scouu- 
drcl down stairs if he had remained 
one other half minute/ 

While the Vicar resumed his post 
at John’s bedside, Richard Faunce 
was attending the meeting. Since 
his entrance into parliament he had 
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been so occupied with liis public 
duties as to leave the management 
of his private affairs almost entirely 
til his agents. Though he had not, 
like his leader, received a retainer 
securing his services to the cause of 
agitation, yet he saw the necessity of 
being both persevering and inventive 
if he wished to he popular. While 
his perseverance lmd been displayed in 
the steadiness with which lie followed 
that leader in his course, so happily 
combining sentiment with business, lie 
bad exercised his invention on a plan 
rbr turning toe sailors and soldiers 
out of Greenwich and Chelsea hos¬ 
pitals, and converting those edifices 
into a retreat for decayed speculators. 
Ills parliamentary avocations occu¬ 
pied a good deal of time, but a vast 
portion was taken up in attending 
meetings, writing letters to news¬ 
papers, and concocting with Air. 
Cobweb schemes for the destruction 
of the devoted Russian empire and 
the other despotisms of Europe. 

The meeting he now appeared at 
was oi the kind which it has been left 
fior the nineteenth century—the era 
of workers—the age of common 
rsense, and of opposition to mock 
sentiment and sham philanthropy, 
to produce; combining the most ex¬ 
uberant play of fancy with the most 
prudent attention to the main chance. 
Members of both houses of parlia¬ 
ment were there; foreigners of va¬ 
rious nations, including a celebrated 
French philosopher, author of a 
standard work on political science, 
called The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame; representatives of the opera¬ 
tive classes, more earaestithan gram¬ 
matical ; and a gallant Quaker, ready 
to tight to the last drop of his blood 
in the cause of universal peace. 
Drab is the native hue of resolu¬ 
tion. 

The orators were divided into two 
classes. The first, regarding universal 
brotherhood as au end, drew striking 
pictures of the horrors of war and 
the blessings of peace. The other 
consisted of more practical men, who 
loo ced on it as means to a greater 
end, and with whom universal peace 
meant universal trade in cotton fa¬ 
brics; and though they also were 
very eloquent on the same topics, 
yet it appeared they did not so much 
wish to confer on mankind the ne¬ 
gative benefit of immunity from 

VOL. XL. NO. CCXL. 


bloodshed, as the positive one of an 
undisturbed devotion to commerce. 
But their unanimity was great and 
delightful. The former party did 
not neglect to expatiate on material 
advantages, while the latter almost 
outdid their sentimental allies in 
flights of fancy. 

Our former acquaintance, Mr. 
Namby, the representative of one of 
the great parties composing the 
meeting, made in his speech a pro¬ 
posal which may be taken as a fair 
specimen of the way in which the 
romantic was combiued with the 

{ uactical. Seeing (he said) that man- 
tind, in spite of all dissuasive elo¬ 
quence, still persisted in defending 
their property, persons, and opinions, 
he begged to suggest a measure 
which should secure the peace ol* 
society. He proposed that all males 
should undergo the operation of 
being hamstrung. The thing might 
be painful, but what of that? Many 
conscientious soldiers, whose hu¬ 
manity revolted at the idea of en¬ 
countering their fellow-men in arms, 
had deliberately and courageously 
disqualified themselves for the trade 
of blood by cutting off the finger 
used to press the murderous trigger 
—patiently and heroically under¬ 
going the punishment awarded to 
them as ‘malingerers’ by the stern 
military code. Would apostles of 
peace fear to imitate the example of 
these intrepid men? Surely not — 
the right-minded and pacific would 
allow themselves to be hamstrung 
to a man, especially as, in anticipa¬ 
tion of scruples that might arise, he 
had ascertained from an eminent 
anatomist, that the loss of certain 
tendons and muscles would not dis¬ 
qualify the individual for commercial 
and manufacturing pursuits, but 
would only deprive him of the 
means of indulging the hostile pro¬ 
pensities which Nature had so erro¬ 
neously implanted in the bosoms of 
the majority of the human race. 

But notwithstanding these power¬ 
ful arguments, supported as they 
were by reference to Scripture (for 
Mr. Nam by, though an advocate 
for entire religious freedom, and a 
tremendous foe to ecclesiastical 
courts, based bis theory on Christian 
grounds;) notwithstanding he re¬ 
minded them that certain Eastern 
nations had, from mere religious 
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principles, and in the absence of 
any higher motive, submitted to 
analogous operations—notwithstand¬ 
ing the glowing colours in which he 
painted the beautiful and alluring 
picture o a world lull of cripples, 
exerting themselves in their nar¬ 
rowed sphere solely in the ennobling 

Chat*. 

The rap John not on his head 
made sad work with his wits, and 
the poor Vicar’s heart was wrung 
to hear the nonsense he talked at 
first in the ravelled state of his 
fhculties; for he 1 babbled o green 
fields,* and trout-fishing, and of a 
certain angel whose name he said 
was Eleanor, and who sat smiling 
where he could not reach her; mix¬ 
ing all together in a strange pic¬ 
turesque jumble, that might have 
entitled him to a diploma in the 
nightmare school of philosophical 
poetry, so popular at present among 
meditative dyspeptics. So Trant, 
observing that between worry, and 
anxiety, and want of sleep, the Re¬ 
verend Mr. l’aunce’s own ideas were 
scarcely more lucid than those of his 
unfoi frunate first - bom, persuaded 
him on the second night to go to 
bed, himself taking post at the pa¬ 
tient’s bedside. 

On the fourth morning 'rant 
went to the sick-room and entered 
softly. John was asleep and breath¬ 
ing quietly, and at first it appeared 
as if no one were watching by him ; 
but on advancing towards the bed¬ 
side, intending to await his waking, 
his i Head saw with surprise another 
sleeping figure pajtly hidden by the 
curtain. 

it was that of a girl just unfolded 
into womanhood, half sitting, half 
lying, and altogether nestling in the 
great white arm-chair. Her cheek 
flushed with slumber rested on her 
shoulder, pillowed in a mass of loos¬ 
ened hair; and a bright lock of the 
same strayed from behind her ear 
across her bosom, with whose regular 
swellings it rose and fell like a bit of 
seaweed on a wave. One foot was 
tucked under her as she reclined; 
on the point of the other t iny one, 
outstretched beyond the folds of her 
dress, hung a slipper that vibrated 
with the pulsations of the wearer. 
Her features were small and deli¬ 
cate ; and the nose, slightly retrousse, 


pursuits of traffic, and the accumu¬ 
lation of the wealth necessary for 
enjoyment in this our continuing 
city—yet Mr. Namby’s friends and 
adherents, while they applauded his 
theory, obstinately and inconsist¬ 
ently persisted in retaining the use 
of their physical faculties for ill. 

XL. 

gave a little sauciness to the expres¬ 
sion of a face that otherwise, under 
the smoothness of repose, would have 
seemed absolutely childlike. 

Trant stood for a minute admiring 
the vision, yet fearful of awaken¬ 
ing her, like an antique hunter 
coming unexpectedly on a slumber- 
ing nymph; then, remembering the 
fate of Actaxjn, he was stealing oft' 
on tiptoe, when his step awoke the 
invalid, who smiled and held out his 
hand, evidently once more hinMelH 

Trant’s return to the bedside woke 
the other sleeper, who started up 
rubbing her eyes with a look of 
bewilderment. Turning quickly to 
John, and seeing that he was now 
quite sensible, she bent down to kiB 
him. 

John looked at her with a dreamy 
stare. ‘Whv, whereon earth have 

sr * _ _ 

you sprung from ?’ he said at length, 
returning her caress rather lan¬ 
guidly, as Trant thought. But she 
seemed quite content with the re¬ 
ception. 

1 Ah, Jack, dear Jack, are you 
really your own self again F cried 
she, bending back and looking at 
him. 4 You were talking such non¬ 
sense before you fell asleep—fancy¬ 
ing you were at home, and addressing 
iue sometimes as Mr. North, some¬ 
times as grandmamma- -if I had not 
been crying I could have laughed 
at some of vour absurdities’ (she 
was between laughing and crying 
now). 4 By the bye, John, there 
was a certain name which I did not 
recognize, but whose owner seemed 
to figure largely in your visions— 
you’il tell me something a little 
more intelligible about her, won’t 
you ?* 

4 Eh ! what—the devil! Oh, stuff! 
you mustn’t mind what I said,’quoth 
Jack, turning a very deep red. 
4 Don’t go, Trant (turning to him a* 
he was again departing), 4 ’tis only 
Amy.’ 

As he spoke, Amy became for the 
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first time aware of the presence of a 
stranger. Her slumber had dishe¬ 
velled her hair, which streamed over 
her neck and shoulders as she leant 
above the pillow. Trant was fond 
of the picturesque, and the scene 
might besides have otherwise alfected 
l im. Alone in the world, mavbe 
the thought struck him that if he 
were lying sick, no anxious relatives, 
no smiling, gentle nurses, would 
watch his recovery. Amy met his 
half-sorrowful, halt-admiring gaze, 
as she jumped up blushing exceed¬ 
ingly, and making a sort of extem¬ 
pore toilet by pushing her wander¬ 
ing ringlets behind her ears. Shyly 
but curiously she looked up at him. 
This then w as Mr. i'rant—the clever 
friend and companion that John was 
so fond of talking about in his let¬ 
ters ! i le looked very mild, very 
goodnatured—not at all the spark¬ 
ling, bustling, fiery-looking fellow, 
that she thought John's chosen as¬ 
sociate must be! Thus far her 
reflections went during the timid, 
hurried glance she took ; then, re¬ 
membering what a costume hers was 
to be seen in by a stranger, she 
said she must go and tell papa the 
good news of John's recovery, for 
she was sure he would now be quite 
well directly; and was making off in 
a sort of pretty, comic distress, but 
Trant prevented her, and saying he 
was sure he could not leave John in 
better hands, took his departure. 

Amy had arrived the night before, 
and immediately insisted on her 
father surrendering to her the charge 
of their patient. Though, after all, 
papa might as well have sat up, Amy 
said,—for he was in a dozen times in 
the night, to see how John got on, 
to look mourn fully at him, and then 
sighing, would glide away like a 
ghost. 

Though, in the letter he had 
written home to account for his de¬ 
tention, the Vicar had tried to 
make the best of John’s disaster, it 
caused a sad commotion in the house¬ 
hold. At first there was some talk 
of a general migration to the scene, 
and when this scheme was relin¬ 
quished, Amy begged to be allowed 
to go. Jack was il I—nobody to take 
care of him ; for papa was of no 
use in a sick-room, and would per¬ 
haps be bathing John’s head with 
his composing draughts, and making 


him swallow his lotions. This last 
representation prevailed, and it was 
determined that she should proceed 
thither under the escort of Tom 
Barry to act in the capacity of nurse, 
f fid Mrs. Fan nee had much skill in 
simples, having in times past been a 
Lady Bountiful to all ailing villagers 
who could be prevailed upon to 
follow her prescriptions, and accord¬ 
ing to the envious whispers of Mr. 
North had formerly caused great 
mortality in the neighbourhood. All 
the grandmother being now awake 
within her, she crammed Amy's 
boxes, to the exclusion of some of 
that young lady's lower strata of 
costume, with a variety of medica¬ 
ments, such as gargles, Morrison’s 
Pills, and other approved remedies 
for a broken head, ending by stuffing 
a pot of electuary, prepared from a 
private receipt, and infallible in con¬ 
sumptive cases, into the bandbox 
destined for a smart bonnet: to all 
which arrangements Amy cheerfully 
submitted, as they were lor John’s 
good. This field-hospital and her¬ 
self were then committed to the 
charge of Mr. Barry, who was as 
ignorant of the customs of railway 
trave ling as a crusader, but who 
had an unbounded confidence in his 
own resources, which subsequently 
proved to be well-founded, for both 
o! them having been near-iy left be¬ 
hind at the first half-dozen stations 
in consequence of some hallucination 
he laboured under about changing 
horses, he never, during the re¬ 
mainder of the journey, allowed his 
charge to quit her carriage for a 
moment on any pretence, thus put¬ 
ting her to some inconvenience. 

The Vicar warmly welcomed her 
arrival, for he was much harassed 
from anxiety, and was glad to have 
Amy to share his cares. On first 
seeing Mr. Richard Faunce,and being 
told he was her uncle, she had very 
naively offered to kiss him- -a pro¬ 
ceeding which greatly embarrassed 
her relative, who would have no ob¬ 
jection to shake hands with her, but 
who was un accustomed to demon¬ 
strations of affection, and poor Amv 
was left hanging on him as much out 
of place as a wreath of flowers on a 
gas-lamp. All these particulars and 
many others were confided to John, 
who under her care began to get well 
fast, and was soon able to sit up, 
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when he was immediately transferred uncle, to remain till his recovery 
to Cotton Lodge, by desire of his should be complete. 

Chap. XLI. 


Both the Vicar and Amy were 
quite out of their element at Cotton 
Lodge — the Vicar especially, who 
felt as ill at ease as the country 
mouse visiting his town acquaintance. 
But Amy carried about with her 
everywhere a fund of latent happi¬ 
ness, that prevented any place from 
affecting her spirits. Use never 
lessened the shine of her simple, 
solid pleasures. Che thought that 
the day just begun was to be only a 
repetition of yesterday brought with 
it neither distaste nor weariness, be¬ 
cause yesterday had been so happy. 

’Tis strange that there are people 
who bring with them into this world, 
as if from some other, a halo, not 
only making them bright of aspect, 
but making all external things bright 
to them, as if their spirits looked for 
ever through ( laude Lorraine glasses 
—giving even to sadness and sorrow' 
a touch of mournful beauty. Much 
of this, autumned bv vears, had the 
Vicar; much, too, had John, but in 
him ’twas ‘ sickbed o’er with the pale 
cast ol thought.' For he, looking 
less keenly than of old on the world 
around him, had begun to pry on 
himself with introverted glance—the 
intns siLsceptio ol" the mind. 

A day or two after John first came 
down stairs again, he and Amy were 
sitting alone in the breakfast-room. 
He wore a grey dressing-gown belong¬ 
ing to his uncle, which, together with 
his short hair (for it had been cut close 
since his mishap), gave him somew’hat 
the appearance of a convict. Richard 
Faunce had gone off to attend to 
some ol his manifold occupations, as 
he did every day immediately a ter 
swallowing a hasty breakfast, i he 
Vicar, after sometimes sitting still 
looking at them and sighing, some¬ 
times pacing the room slowly, stop¬ 
ping now and then apparently ab¬ 
sorbed in the pattern of the carpet, 
had at last taken his hat and walked 
out. Jack was sitting idle, enjoying 
the luxurious feeling of returning 
health. Amy was beside him, en¬ 
gaged ou some piece of feminine 
handicraft intended as a present for 

III 111 i f i i 

in ni t2 i her uncle* 

4 Jack,’ says Amy, 4 do you see no 
change in papa ? ’ 

m in ^ ii 
in ni s i 


4 Why, yes, he looks rather seedyf 
4 1 don’t know what 4 seedy ’ is, 
and I’m not speaking of his looks,’ 
returned Amy. ‘Don't you think 
he seems anxious and unhappy ? ’ 

4 Home-sick, perhaps,’ suggested 
John. 

4 No,’ says, Amy, shaking her head, 
4 it isn't that, for he was as bad or 
worse at home; he has not been 
cheerful nor given one hearty laugh 
for months past,—never siuee that 
visit he paid you once bet ore. What 
you did to depress him,—whether 
you gave him so pleasant an idea of 
a soldier's life as to make him regret 
that he is not a soldier himself, or 
whether he is sorrowful at f ading 
that the army is not likely to mend 
the ways of a certain scapegrace 
relative of his and mine, I don’t 
know*; but he came back sad and 
has remained so, quite ceasing to care 
for his old occupations. You know 
how busy he always used to be about 
something or nothing ? * 

John nodded, 

* Has he left off gardening ?’ 

4 Quite—does nothing in the gar¬ 
den but walk about there; and worse 
than that, his parish duties seem no 
longer a pleasure to him. I'll tell 
you what' (here Amy lowered her 
voice to a very confidential pitch, 
and spoke slowly and solemnly), * I 
think his uneasiness is about money.’ 

‘ Why do you think so 
4 First of all, he began to object 
to certain household expenses—things 
that before, far from troubling him¬ 
self about, he never seemed to be 
aware existed. For himself, he never 
spends anything at all; and of late 
his charities, which were by him. 
you know% considered before all other 
expenditures, have become fewer and 
further between. One instance, in 
particular, I remember of his altera¬ 
tion in this respect. There was much 
distress in our neighbourhood this 
autumn, and many families, that we 
used to consider very well off, fell 
into great poverty. So some gentle¬ 
men got up a subscription for them, 
and tl le paper was sent to papa. I 
took it to him in the study; he read 
it, and saying, 4 Poor people,—they 
are more to be pitied, Amy, than 
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those who are accustomed to struggle 
with penury, and who have no pride 
to give it added bitterness! ’ took a 
pen and began writing some figures 
opposite his name; but suddenly 
stopt, threw down the pen, and 
walked away to the window. 4 My 
God,’ I heard him whisper, 4 so much 
for grasping the shadow ! I can no 
longer help mv poorer brethren as I 
ought.’ And then, sighing, he came 
back to the table and altered the 
amount of the subscription. Ah, 
Jack, this change in him has made 
us all so unhappy! ’ 

‘What the deuce could he mean 
by 4 grasping the shadow ? ’’ said 
John. 4 But I’ll tell you what, 
Amy, if he has suffered any losses we 
must make up our minds to a work¬ 
aday life of it; for neither he nor I 
are likely to restore the family for¬ 
tunes.’ 

4 Ah, Jack, if he knew how little 
you or I shall trouble ourselves about 
riches he would he easy at once, for 
we may be certain that his trouble is 
all on our account! Jut I ’ll tell you a 
grand scheme oi mine,—some heiress 
to vast possessions shall fall in love 
with you: it is only necessary she 
should see you, you know' (looking 
up at him quizzically), ‘and you 
shall take pity on her,—eh, Jack ?’ 

4 Stuff! don’t be silly!’ quoth 
John, petulantly. He dad never 
spoken to her so crossly before. 

Apropos of her remark a servant 
entered bringing a letter, addressed 


to him in a emaie hand. He knew 
it well—it was Miss Gay's. 

Amy saw him frown and redden— 
then he thrust the letter all crumpled 
into the pocket of his dressing-gown 
—then dragged it out again and tore 
it open. 

First two cards, tied together in a 
true-lover’s knot with a bit of silver 
twist, appeared : 4 Captain and Mrs. 
Lothaire,’ was the legend they bore. 

Besides these there was a note rom 
Miss Gay:— 

All, won’t you forgive me? (it said.) 
If you knew how often I have thought of 
you, notwithstanding your nasty cold 
letters, I am sure you would. It took 
a long time to persuade me ; but when ! 
heard of your accident — it grieved me 
very much, by the bye— I thought how 
long it might be before I saw you again 
— perhaps never ; and Cothaire was so 
attentive, so constant, and looked so 
handsome when he proposed, that I really 
couldn't refuse. We were married this 
morning. 

After all, I'm not sure that I don’t 
like you best. Don’t be angry, nor call 
me any horrid names in your distress; 
for, in spite of what has occurred, I shall 
always be, and trust you will believe me, 
your affectionate 

Lavinia Loth aire. 

‘Thank God!’ quoth John, ener¬ 
getically, after perusing it; and, to 
Amy’s great wonderment, crammed 
the epistle, envelope, cards and all 
( including a bit of wedding-cake in¬ 
side, which he never saw), into the 
fire, and watched their destruction 
with remarkable complacency. 


NEW NOVELS* * 


moderate intervals of a month, or 
even a week apart, we might have 
attacked them in detail, and possibly 
got them all under; but coming as 
they did in shoals, the thought ol an 
encounter, so unequal in every re¬ 
spect, made cowards of us. For we 
plead guilty to the charge, ii a novel 
once get into our hands, of being 
unable to lay it down agaiu till we 
shall have read it through. Many 
a weary hour this wretched infatua- 

* Shirley. A Tale. By Currer Bell. London : Smith, Elder, and Co. 1849. 
Sir Edward Graham; or, Railway Speculators. By Catherine Sinclair. London: 
Longman and Co. 1849. 

Hands not Hearts. By Janet W. Wilkinson. London : Richard Bentley. 1849. 
The Woodman. A Romance. By G, P. R. James, Esq. London: T.C. Newby. 1849. 
Ernest Vane. By Alexander Baillie Cochrane, M.P. London: Colburn. 1849. 


OK some time back there has 
. been accumulating upon our table 
a mass of volumes in the post octavo 
form : got up in various ways ac¬ 
cording to the varying tastes of the 
publishers, though all equally marked 
with the generic and unmistakeable 
character of novelism. Over and 
over again we essayed to approach 
the heap, and over and over again 
our heart failed us. Had they 
arrived one by one, or in pairs, at 
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tion has cost us. Many a time have 
book, author, and reader, been con¬ 
signed, in thought, to quarters less 
agreeable than those of which, at 
the moment, each, it is to be hoped, 
was in possession. But, like the 
miserable victim of the evil eye, we 
had no choice except to go on. 
Hence, though witnessing with dis¬ 
may the daily growth of fresh 
claims upon our patience, we could 
not muster courage to deal with them 
at all. At last our eyes chanced to 
catch the neatly lettered buck of 
Shirley , and the spell came over us. 

Well do we remember how we 
took up Jane Eyre one winter's 
evening, somewhat piqued at the 
extravagant commendations we had 
heard, and sternly resolved to be as 
critical as Croker. But as we read 
on we forgot both commendations 
and criticism, identified ourselves 
with Jane in all her troubles, and 
finally married Mr. Rochester about 
lour m the morning. So to us the 
announcement of another novel by 
the same hand was exciting. We 
refused an invitation for the 3 1st 
October, and shut ourselves up with 
Shirley —there were four of us, three 
volumes and the present writer — 
determined on a sleepless night. But, 
no, about eleven o’clock we began 
our habitual series of yawns, then 
lighted the bed-candle, went to bed, 
fell asleep, and did not resume 
Shirley even in our dreams. It was 
three days before we finished it. 
Not that it is a dull book by any 
means — indeed nearly every page 
contains something worth reading; 
but the story is deficient in con¬ 
nexion and interest. In Jane Eyre 
the reader accompanied the heroine 
throughout, saw with her eyes, 
heard with her ears, in short, lived 
over again one life, and regarded 
other persons and things from one 
point of view—the heroine's person¬ 
ality. On this ground an autobio¬ 
graphy weill done is sure of creat¬ 
ing the most absorbing interest. 
I Sut a story in the narrative form 
requires much more artistic skill in 
its construction. It is required to 
concentrate the interest upon one 
person or one group, while regarding 
that person or group, as well as the 
subordinate groups, ab extra . The 
threads oi intrigue must be so 
crossed and interlaced as to form but 


one pattern. Otherwise the reader’s 
mind will have to make a painful 
effort (a sort of squint) to see two or 
more distinct things at once. Again, 
care must be taken lest by too 
great elaboration in the details you 
diminish the prominence of your 
central group—like Maclise in his 
pictures. < >n that foot halts Sir 
Walter Scott himself. Who cam 
for Waverley, though the author 
does call him our hero ? Our hero 
is the Baron of Bradwardine. Now 
in the book before us there are 
characters that occupy much more 
space than the of the tale. 

It might as well have been called 


Caroline , or HeUtone , as far as that 
goes. Shirley, the heroine—for, 
masculine as the name sounds, Shir¬ 
ley is a woman—does not apj>ear at 
all till the end oi the first volume ; 
and the hero onlv drops in at the end 
of the second. Besides, the stage is 
overcrowded with characters too in¬ 
significant to be named in the bills; 
some, mere scene shifters and camlle- 
snutiers, have no business to be there 
at all. Let us count up the dramatis 
persoTi those who are actually 
named, and have a role in the play. 
Over and above the lour voting 

wt O 

people whose marriage, somehow or 
other, is the object of the book, we 
have the Yorke family, seven; the 
Sympsons, five; the Nunnelys, four; 
the Sykeses, eight (we believe); 
three vicars; three curates; three 
Methodist preachers; three old 
maids ; one governess; one patiently 
suffering operative and family; five 
or six riotous ditto; besides gar¬ 
deners, grooms, housekeepers, house¬ 
maids, tkc. Nearly a hundred cha- 
• * 

racters to be disposed of! it could 
not be done, even with the 4 resources’ 
of Co vent Garden. 

Let us now take a glance at the 
story. We are not going to give 
a skilful analysis of it, which would 
be about as like the o iginai as 
a skeleton is like the living man, 
and yet would enable Mr. A, B., 
standing up lor a quadrille with 
Miss C. D., to talk about ‘the noo 
nauvel * as if he had read it— that is 
a kind of petty larceny for which the 
poor author can get no redress. 
We may flay, hut we won’t disem¬ 
bowel. 

The scene of Shirley is laid in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, in the 
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years 1811-12, amidst the frame- 
bieaking and bank-breaking ; > 
formed by operatives and masters 
respectively, and caused by the im¬ 
provements in machinery and the 
Orders in Council. We think, by 
the way, that the author exaggerates 
the distress and alarm of those times, 
though she does not make them tell 
with much effect on her story. A<1 
the results would have come about, 
we are sure, without the rioters. 

The first volume will be unintel- 
1 gible to most people, lor it is^ half 
in French and halt in broad York¬ 
shire. There are many who know 
4 Yorkshire/ and don’t know French; 
and others, we fear, who know French 
and don’t know Yorkshire. For our 
own part, we possess a decent know ¬ 
ledge of both, and we venture to pro¬ 
nounce that the French and the \ ork- 
shire are both excellent. Most writers 
seem to imagine that they can produce 
a genuine Yorkshireinan by cutting 
off the final consonant of every word 
he utters, Currer Bell's Yorkshire- 
inen are not such Cockneyheti auto¬ 
mata. Their thoughts are^ as pro¬ 
vincial as their speech. We would 
bet a trifle that the author is a Yoi k- 
ahi re woman;— Yorkshire, we are 
sure; woman, we think. Why not 
Miss Currer Bell as well as Miss 
Shirley Keeldar ? She knows women 
by their brains and hearts, men by 
their foreheads and chests. She (we 
cannot help begging the question) 
depicts women often quaint and odd, 
hut never unnatural, while the men 
are not unfrequently ranting moun¬ 
tebanks, who, instead of the tolera¬ 
tion and applause the author claims 
for them, would infallibly, in real 
life, be ‘cut’ or kicked, or shut up 
in a roadhouse. The author, then, 
is a woman. Moreover she is, or has 
been, a governess. She is always 
good on the topic of governesses, 
their rights and wrongs. Jane Eyre 
was (as all the world knows) a go¬ 
verness, so (we beg to inform the 
world) is Mrs. Pryor, and Caroline 
Helstone wants to be one. Again, 
the has a sympathy with the cognate 
class of private tutors. As in her 
former book she made the governess 
marry her * master,’ so, in the present, 
the tutor has a love affair with his 
lady pupil (we are not going to fell 
how it ends). The author probably 
framed the one story as a pendant to 


the other; or, was the latter sug¬ 
gested by a certain Tennysonian 
poem of Miss Barrett ? 

The author, then, is a governess. 
How old may she be ? (The age of 
a lady author is always an inter¬ 
esting subject to us reviewers : if we 
could find out by going down to 
Yorkshire, we would.) In the very 
first page one reads, ‘ We are. goi ig 
back to the beginning of this cen¬ 
tury: late years; present years are 
dusty, sun-burnt, hot, arid; we will 
evade the noon, forget it in siesta, 
pass the mid-day in slumber, and 
dream of dawn/ li tue year 1811 
was the dawn of Miss Bell’s reminis¬ 
cences, she must he by this ;ime —-— 
but that’s horrible to think of. Miss 
Bell, we are convinced, is not more 
than two- and-twenty, ami learnt all 
about the year 1811 from her grand¬ 
pa; >a. 

With regard to the male charac¬ 
ters, it is not so much of the original^ 
conception as of the working out ot 
that conception, that we wish to com¬ 
plain. The rough sketch is often as 
correct as it is daring — psychologi¬ 
cally faultless. Take, for example, 
Robert Gerard Moore, as the author 
first presents him to us, half English, 
half French, a bankrupt mill-owner 
and a thorough gentleman, a furious 
Radical who detests the mob, a man 
of taste and refinement with his heart 
and soul in the dyeing-vats, lavishly 
generous, yet ready to sell his love 
for gold. The author deserves credit 
for no common skill in combining, 
out of such dissonant elements, .a 
harmonious whole. But would this 
being ever have spoken as he docs 
in chap. v. ? Would he have carried 
on a colloquy with Joe Scott, his 
foreman, in that Alexander-the- 
Great style? Surely not. 

Take, again, the instance in vol. ii. 
p. 115, sqq. Donne is a curate (no 
monster, be it remarked, only a fool 
fresh from college) ; he asks Miss 
Shirley Keeldar for a subscription to 
some school. She gives live pounds. 

Donne looked at it, declared the sub¬ 
scription ‘ shabby / and elmnorously de¬ 
manded more. Miss Keeldar flushed up 
with some indignation and more asto¬ 
nishment. 

* At present, I shall give no more,* 
she said. 

‘ Not give more ! why I expected you 
to head the list with a cool hundred. 
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With your property, you should never 
put down a signature for less.* [Mu» 
S. K. has a thou'and a-year .] She was 
silent. ' In the south,’ went on Donne, 
4 a lady with a thousand a-year would be 
ashamed to give five pounds for a public 
object.’ 

Shirley, so rarely haughty, looked so 
now. Her slight frame became nerved, 
her distinguished face [tre object to thin 
Gallicism] quickened with scorn. 

4 Strange remarks !’ said she ; 1 most 
inconsiderate ! Keproach in return for 
bounty is misplaced.' 

‘ Bounty! do you call five pounds 
bounty ? ’ 

* * * * 

‘ Wretched place, this Yorkshire !' he 
went on. * 1 never could have formed 
an idearofthe country had I not seen it ; 
and the people, rich and poor, what a 
set ! How corse and uncultivated ! 
They would be scouted in the south.' 

Shirley leaned forwards on the table, 
her nostrils dilating a little, her taper 
fingers interlaced, and compressing each 
other hard. 

‘ The rich,’ pursued the in fat.rated and 
incorrigible Donne, ‘area parcel of misers, 
never living as persons with their incomes 
ought to live; you scarsely ever see a 
fain'ly where a propa carriage or a reg’la 
butla is kep; and as to the poor,' &c. &c. 

4 They pos’tively deserve that one should 
turn a mad cow in amongst them to rout 
their rabble ranks. lie ! lie ! what fun 
it would be ! ’ 

‘There, you’ve reached the climax!’ 
said Shirley, quietly. ‘ You have re tched 
the climax!’ she repeated, her glowing 
glance towards him. * You cannot go be¬ 
yond it, and,' she added, with emphasis, 

* you shall not, in my house,’ 

l T p she rose; nobody could control 
her now, for she was exasperated; straight 
she walked to her garden-gates, w ide she 
Hung them open. 

4 Walk through,’ said she, austere!j\ 

4 and pretty quickly, and set foot on this 
pavement no more!' 

We could point out many other 
instances of violence and exaggera¬ 
tion ; the little Xorkcs, lads in their 
early teens, talk like Master Better- 
ton on the stage. The little Miss 
Y r orkes, too, have an Oasianic style 
of their own, and a marvellous ac¬ 
quaintance with Jobasoa’s Dictionary* 
We rather suspect that the author is 
planning another novel on the fate 
and fortunes of the Yorke family. 
For all their ranting, we should like 
to hear more of them. But we are 
drawing near the end of our paper. 
We sat down fully resolved to mete 
cut praise and blame according to the 


most approved recipe of enlightened 
criticism, and, lo! we have done no¬ 
thing but censure. We may hare 
led our readers to suppose that this 
is but a mediocre novel, a thing whies, 
our columns join gods and men in 
prohibiting. But, in truth, it is a 
good novel dashed with a fair human 
alloy of bad; and we, with the amiable 
instinct of our craft, have fixed on 
the weak part. 

After all, it is not easy to give 
extracts for admiration. We like the 
book as a whole. On the whole, we 
like its spirit. The author does not, 
after the manner of some we could 
name, plead the cause of the poor by 
indiscriminate slander of the rich, 
nor advocate religious tolerance by a 
display of the bitterest sectarian 
hatred. 

file character of Shirley is excel¬ 
lently conceived and well sustained. 
And how touching is the story o: 
Caroline; an old story, by the way. 
which reminds one of poor Hartley 
Coleridge's mournful music :— 

Say, what is worse than blank despair ? 

'Tis that sick hope too weak for dying. 
Which plays at fast ami loose with can. 

And wastes a weary life in dying. 

We sympathize with the authors 
general charity, with her special love 
for the old country', the old Church, 
and the old Duke; we kindle vrhh 
her fervid bursts of eloquence, and 
recognize the truth of her picture* 
from life. 

As to the morality, it must be a 
very precise prude, indeed, who could 
ferret out an inuendo in Shirley. 

Place aux Jinnies. After Miss 
Currcr Bell comes Miss Catherine 
Sinclair, a lady not now for the first 
time about to make her curtsy to 
‘ my public,’ though heretofore better 
known as a inoral instructress of the 
young than as a weaver of fiction lor 
the amusement and edification of their 
elders, ft would be hard to conceive 
a more remarkable contrast than Mte 
Sinclair’s new novel present? to that 
'which we have just been considering 
Shirley is the production of a strong 
but coarse mind. The story is 
nothing, the characters are for 
the most part absurd, — yet the 
scenes are all painted with such a. 
bold, and some of them with such a 
masterly hand, that we defy nor 
reader, after he has fairly thrown 
himself into the action of the drama*. 
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to abstain from pushing on with it 
in a state of very considerable ex- 
citement. Sir Edward Graham goes 
upon quite a different principle. It 
eschews all excitement. It aims at 
describing every-day society, as we 
see it in Edinburgh, Yorkshire, and 
elsewhere : it is flooded from the first 
page to the last with dialogue, where 
the effort to be wittv is usually more 

w_ 

palpable than the wit itself. Indeed 
IVIiss Sinclair sets out by a declaration 
of war against over-excitement, and 
what she is pleased to term ‘novels 
of a pernicious tendency. 1 * If the 
Lord Chamberlain’s powers,’she says, 

‘ were ever extended to condemn 
novels as well as plays of a pernicious 
tendency, it appears as if his office 
would soon become no sinecure,’ We 
do not quite understand what Miss 
Sinclair is aiming at. Is she striking 
at an enemy long ago floored ? Is she 
belabouring the Dick Turpins, Jack 
Sheppards, and Jonathan Wilds of 
a bygone generation, who have been 
dead and buried these half-dozen 
years at least ? or must we include 
among ‘the novels of bad tendency’ 
our friend Oliver, and sweet Nelly, 
and Dick Swiveller ? He it so. 
Oliver does not always keep good 
company, we allow, and Nelly* 
chance acquaintances are hardly such 
as we should wish to introduce our 
youngest daughter to; but is there 
one of them more deserving to take 
his place at Bow-street than Sir Fitz- 
rov Perceval or Lady Graham? Only 
think of an author denouncing the 
brethren of her craft because they 
make burglars and strumpets play 
conspicuous parts in their stories, 
while she herself chooses as her hero 
a scoundrel so base as to get up a 
plot for confining a sane relative in a 
madhouse, and so stupid as to fail in 
it, while her heroine is a blackleg, 
a senseless, ignorant, ill-mannered 
gambler in railway shares ! For our 
own parts we cannot say that we 
should quite desire to spend a life¬ 
time in daily and hourly commune 
with Bill Sykes and his Pal, but 
■were we compelled to choose, the 
probability is that we should prefer 
their companionship to that of Sir 
Fitzroy, Mr/1 hornton, and Lady Gra¬ 
ham. And as to secondary clarac- 
ters, Miss Sinclair herself will scarce 
be bold enough to deny that there is 
much more of the good and the 


really noble to be gathered from the 
conversation of the brothers Cbeery- 
bles, the Marchioness, and honest 
Tim Linkinwater, than from all that 
stands on record as spoken by Laura 
Graham, Lady Harriet, Captain 
Grey, and poor Lord Edinthorpe. 

Novelists, like painters ( continues Miss 
Sinclair), are o; many schools. Some, 
like Mrs. Rate} ifft\ adopt the Salvator- 
Rosa style, abounding in robber and 
murder scenes ; while others, like Sir 
Walter Scott, range themselves under 
the banner of Vandyke as historical 
artists. There are those who attempt 
sacred groups like Raphael, or the comic 
style of Teniers, or too often the volup¬ 
tuous school of Titian and the broad 
farce of Hogarth. The la ter eminent 
artist often declared that his own favour¬ 
ite works were what he called his 4 con- 
versation pieces.’ These consisted ot 
groups painted in the costume ot their 
day acting in the genteel comedy ol or¬ 
dinary society, while the characters were 
all employed in every-day drawing-room 
occupations,—conversing, reading, and 
acting, with their habitual dress, man¬ 
ners, and customs. Such a style as 1 Io- 
garth once so successfully aimed at with 
his pencil the author desires now to at¬ 
tempt with her pen. Her object then, 
however imperfectly she may have exe¬ 
cuted it, is to give a pleasing, unexag¬ 
gerated sketch of cheerful manners and 
amiable motives, of home duties and 
agreeable occupations ; while to the 
young and romantic her desire has been 
to exemplify how much deeper and better 
founded than any other happiness is that 
derived from an honourable, virtuous, 
and single-hearted attachment, sanctioned 
by religion, by mutual confidence, and 
by the approbation of friends as well as 
of parents. 

We shall say nothing for the pre¬ 
sent of the general success or failure 
of Miss Sinclair’s attempt to imitate 
with the pen what Hogarth achieved 
with his pencil. If to make all t lie 
characters in a novel immense talkers 
he sufficient to produce ‘conversa¬ 
tion pieces ’ in letterpress, there 
can be no doubt that she has realized 
her own idea ; for out ol the one 
thousand pages, or thereabouts, over 
which the story of the railway spe¬ 
culators is spread, we doubt whether 
there be fifty which are not given up 
to dialogue. But that such dialogues 
communicate to us ‘a p easing, un- 
exaggerated sketch of cheerful man¬ 
ners and amiable motives, of home 
duties and agreeable occupations,’ wc 
beg leave to deny; while of the les- 
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son which the authoress desires to 
communicate to 1 the young and the 
romantic,' we arc unable to discover 
a trace. Why, the story opens with 
a successful manoeuvre oil the part of 
a middle-aged spinster to entrap a 
widower and the father of a grown¬ 
up son and daughter into a marriage, 
which marriage turns out to be the 
source of extreme discomfort to the 
step-children, and of total i uin to 
their father. And with respect to 
other matches, though the union be¬ 
tween Charles Grey and Laura may 
be said to have been arranged from 
the outset and to have run its natu¬ 
ral course, the marriage between 
Charlotte Grey and Lord Edinthorpe 
is as complete a bit of match-making 
on the part of the young lady and 
her relatives as ever occurred within 
the circle of society, either north or 
south of the Tweed. Finally, we 
must acknowledge that a very dili¬ 
gent search after some sign of the 
religious and filial principles pro¬ 
posed to be brought into prominent 
action has not enabled us to discover 
the smallest trace of either. The old 
people marry,— the woman in craft, 
the man in simplicity. The young 
ones come together according to the 
ordinary usages of the world — 
through mutual iuclination, without 
any human being looking further 
than the desire of the moment, due 
regard being paid to the ways and 
means whereby the married folks 
shall be able to keep their proper 
places in the fashionable clique of 
which they form a portion. 

Miss Sinclair is a well-intentioned, 
well-iuformed, and clever woman, but 
she is no novelist. The plot ot her 
present book is eminently ridiculous, 
and the machinery which she em¬ 
ploys to conduct it to the denouement 
is every way worthy of the (dot. 
Her fancy—for imagination she has 
none —seems to have been caught by 
the current newspaper reports of 
railway speculations and their issues. 
She persuaded herself that from these 
might be culled tragic matter enough 
to give the necessary interest to a 
tale of domestic life; and keeping 
constantly in view the proposed moral 
of her work, she works her way to 
a point so soberly, that while all her 
readers see from the first what she is 
driving at, not one cares to hazard a 
guess beforehand touching the precise 
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method by which her object is to be 
el fee ted. The dramatis persona are, 
—Sir Edward Graham, a military 
officer of distinction, covered with 
decorations, but not ranked in the 
Army List; his designing cousin, in 
due time his wife, Emily Perceval; 
his son and daughter, Harry and 
Laura Graham; his mother. Lady 
Harriet; his brother, Major Graham, 
late of the Hon. East India Com¬ 
pany's service; a certain Ix>rd Lea¬ 
mington, who appeal's to be intro¬ 
duced for the mere purpose of shew¬ 
ing how tuft-hunting prevails among 
the leaders of ton in modern Athens ; 
Admiral, Mrs. Captain Peter, and 
Charlotte Grey; Sir Fitzroy Per¬ 
ceval and his daughter Adela; 
Lord Edinthorpe, who, though ma¬ 
nifestly one of the heroes, does not 
make his appearance till towards the 
close of the piece ; a nondescript Mr. 
Thornton; an old butler; a inad- 
doctor; and a lap-dog. t hat much 
could be made of a group like thaav 
even by Scott, were he raised from 
the grave to knock it al>out, is clearly 
inconceivable. In Miss Sinclair's 
hands it goes through three volumes 
of as dull and meaningless chit-chat 


existence as the wit of woman could 
devise, and breaks up at last into 
separate coteries , after a manner 
which, indeed, deserves to be pro¬ 
nounced original. No doubt we have 
occasional dashes at the Old Bailey 
style of writing, which are meant to 
awaken our darker passions,— hut 
they do not succeed. Sir Edward 
Graham, for example, is robbed over 
and over again,—by hiswiie and her 
accomplices, we suspect, though the 
fact is never proved; and there the 
matter ends. For though Lady 
Graham does her best to bring sus¬ 
picion on old Macarthur, she fails as 
completely in that as we do in work¬ 
ing out any necessary connexion be¬ 
tween these provoking robberies ind 
the final catastrophe of the tale. 
And by and bye Sir Fitzroy — of 
whom we had previously known only 
this, that he was a bankrupt in purse 
and in character, and a refugee in 
Holyrood house—suddenly makes 
his appearance with his daughter at 
Oakhampton Castle, the seat of Lord 
Edinthorpe, and works endless mis¬ 
chief. Happily for the iraaginaiy 
sufferers, as well as for us. Sir Fitz- 
roy is but a bungling villain. His 
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very agents —one of whom, by the 
bye, is the mad-doctor already a luded 
to— betray him ; and lie is sent about 
liis business just us his diabolical 
scheme is on the eve of its accom¬ 
plishment, without anybody consi¬ 
dering that law and justice alike 
require that he should be tried, 
found guilty, and transported. 

One more specimen of the skill of 
this authoress in working out the 
reverse of the design, which in the 
preface she undertakes to affect. Sir 
Edward Graham has played the fool 
in giving to his amiable children a 
very disagreeable step-mother. He 
must be punished for this, and he is so. 
How do you suppose? Why thus. 
His wife takes to speculating largely 
in all manner ol railway schemes. 
She is made a tool of by the re¬ 
doubted Sir Fitzroy and his shadow 
Mr. Thornton; and when the bub¬ 
bles burst, it turns out that my lady 
has not only made shipwreck of her 
own good name, but of Sir Edward’s 
fortune also. It will of course puz¬ 
zle ordinary folk to guess how this 
latter crash befel. They are aware 
that in common life a husband often 
brings his wife and family to the 
parish by gambling ; they have yet 
to learn that a wife, speculating on 
her own hook, and hiding her folly 
all the while from her husband, may, 
if her speculations fail, reduce him 
to beggary. So it is, however, ac¬ 
cording to Miss Sinclair’s interpre¬ 
tation of the law. Lady Graham, 
who never seems to have been worth 
a shilling of her own, buys loads of 
railway shares with funds obtained, 
we are left to guess how; and her 
distinguished husband is called upon, 
when the day of reckoning arrives, 
to make good her deficiencies. It 
would be absurd to say another 
word about a work, which, had it not 
borne a name elsewhere honoured, 
could have earned no notice from us. 

Another lady still ! Really the 
fairer portion of the creation seems 
to have made a monopoly of this art 
of novel-writing; and in good sooth, 
if they all did their work like Janet 
W. Wilkinson, we should be willing 
to see their right confirmed by letters 
patent. Kor is there the shadow of 
a shade of partiality, favour, or affec¬ 
tion, in this our avowal. We do not 
know who Janet W. Wilkinson is. 
We are ignorant whether she he 


young or old, wife, widow, or maiden 
in her teens; but this the perusal of 
her well-written story tells us, that 
her talents are of no ordinary kind. 
She cannot, perhaps, describe start¬ 
ling events, or paint stirring scenes, 
as Currer Bell does; but her im¬ 
agination is quite as elevated, her 
artistic skill! greater, an<3 her com¬ 
mand over the English language not 
less complete than that of any female 
writer of the day. If this be Miss 
or Mrs. Wilkinson's first work, we 
bid her hearty welcome to the arena 
on which she has entered, and hope 
that the time will not be very long 
ere we meet her here again. 

Hawk not Hearts , is a stirring tale 
of ill-assorted marriages, and of the 
frightful consequences to which they 
generally lead. It is a romance, of 
course, but still a romance of real 
life, which gets into extravagance 
only through the over-expansion of 
an excited and exuberant imagina¬ 
tion. There arc too many deaths, 
especially deaths by violence, for the 
compass of three volumes post oc¬ 
tavo; and the influence which one 
scoundrel succeeds in establishing 
over another, is not confined within 
the strictest limits of probability. 
But the various incidents out of 
which the tragic parts of the story 
arise arc at once natural in them¬ 
selves and naturally told, and some 
of the characters arc admirable. It 
would be unfair towards the author 
were we to justify this sentence of 
praise by sketching a continuous 
outline ol’lier plot; but she deserves 
that the reader s curiosity should be 
stimulated by a few hints on that 
head, and we accordingly proceed to 
give them. 

The interest of this novel is di¬ 
vided into two portions. In the first 
we become acquainted with a rich 
heiress, a rather commonplace indi¬ 
vidual both in mind and in personal 
appearance, who having completed 
her twenty-first year soon after the 
tale begins, gives her hand to the 
nephew and heir-presumptive of one 
of her guardians, without any care 
taken to settle a just portion of her 
own property on herself. The match 
does not turn out well. She is, and 
has from her first hour been, sin¬ 
cerely attached to her husband; but 
liis manner during the very wooing 
gives too much reason to suspect 
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that he is more than indifferent to 
her, and before the birth of their 
first and only son he entirely neg¬ 
lects her. The uncle is greatly 
annoyed at this; for though he 
seems to have co-operated with the 
young man’s mother in getting the 
match made up, he has a real regard 
for the young wife; which is in¬ 
creased in proportion as the profli¬ 
gate habits and many embarrass¬ 
ments of his nephew come to his 
knowledge. He is in this frame of 
mind when, in fulfilment of a pro¬ 
mise made to his ward, he goes to 
have his portrait painted; and at 
the house of the artist secs a woman, 
who is destined to exercise an extra¬ 
ordinary influence over all the par¬ 
ties in the drama. 

The character of Ada, a woman 
of marvellous beauty, an authoress, 
and endowed with exceeding deter¬ 
mination o 1 purpose, is admiral)], 
drawn. t will not do to forestall 
any of the most interesting details 
in the book by saying more con¬ 
cerning her than that, though many 
years younger than the baronet, and 
in her heart of hearts devoted to an¬ 
other, she marries him, in order to 
wreak her vengeance on one whom 
she has every right to regard as a 
heartless and unprincipled betrayer. 

As might be expected, the ba¬ 
ronet gives no hint of his approach¬ 
ing marriage to his nephew. And 
when the truth bursts suddenly upon 
the latter, the fountain of his most 
painful secret is revealed, and his 
wife is taught by the severest and 
sternest of proofs, that he had wed¬ 
ded her only for her gold. But 
this is not the end of her trials. He 
has squandered away the whole of 
her fortune, except the pittance 
which she had consented to reserve; 
and is at once tormented with re¬ 
morse on effecting a discovery, which 
we shall not prematurely communi¬ 
cate, and harassed by his creditors. 
In this state he is meditating suicide, 
when his wife, who had already 
written to announce her determina¬ 
tion to leave him, enters his dressing- 
room, and secs him amid the gloom 
with a pistol in his hand. She rushes 
towards him; and in the madness 
of the moment he shoots, not himself 
—but her. 

Here ends the first act in this deep 
tragedy. The miserable man flies; 


and no pursuit is instituted, and for 
twenty years we cease to hear of 
him. Meanwhile Ada, now Lady 
Eskdale, has become the mother of 
two children, a son and a daughter; 
and Mrs. Eskdale, the poor lady 
whom her husband had shot, re¬ 
covers. She takes a cottage in the 
village, and there, with the kind 
help of her other guardian, an ex¬ 
cellent clergyman, brings up her 
boy very judiciously, and lays in 
him the foundation of right princi¬ 
ples. 

Twenty years arc gone, and Ed¬ 
ward Eskdale, the son of the 
raid*, has become a clerk in the lionise 
of Farquhar, of London; where, 
though his natural tastes were not in 
favour of a mercantile career, he 
plods on most industriously. His 
cousins, Algernon and Blanche, are 
very fond of him. They are both 
handsome, as indeed so is he. and 
have be^n taught by their mother 
not to despise a relative because he 
is poor. But Edward’s mother and 
Mr. i’orbes, the rector, both throw 
cold water on too close an .ntimaev, 
end set their faces against a match, 
in which it might be expected to end. 
Lady Eskdale, on the other hand, 
for reasons which we shall not re¬ 
veal, desires that Edward should 
wed her daughter. She even presse 
the hand of his fair cousin upon the 
youth; which Edward declines, in a 
way, and after a scene, which no 
hand except that of a mistress could 
have painted. No coolness, however, 
arises among the relatives in conse¬ 
quence. On the contrary, Alger¬ 
non, a languid and sickly lad, clings 
to his cousin with as much fondness 
as ever; and even Blanche, though 
indignant that he should have re¬ 
jected his mothers offer, continues 
much attached to him. These young 
people, by the way, are all very 
skilfully limned; and their attach¬ 
ment, especially that of Blanche, to 
the baronet, now a paralytic, is beau¬ 
tifully described. 

And now the plot begins to 
thicken. Edward is placed as a lodger 
in the house of one who turns out to 
be the portrait-painter in whose 
studio his uncle had first seen Ada; 
hut who is now stone-blind, and a 
widower, with an agreeable and beau¬ 
tiful daughter attending upon him. 
Of course Edward becomes attached 
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to Olivia. But tlie progress of the 
affair is managed with such perfect 
good taste—the whole process is so 
natural, both in the beginning and 
the end, that while we take a lively 
interest in them, we still eel that 
tilings could not have gone other¬ 
wise. Meanwhile Mr. Farquhar, 
an eccentric but good man, grows 
daily more and more fond os his 
clerk. His head-manager falls ill, 
and Edward asks to be allowed to 
do the sick man’s work, which the 
merchant consents to—the invalid 
receiving his salary; till by and bye, 
when the manager dies, he all at 
once rewards the clerk’s diligence 
and noble conduct by giving him a 
share in the business. 

\Vc have stated this fact without 
scruple, because the judicious reader 
might guess that such a result was 
likely to follow. But the fact itself 
did not. occur in a day; and the in- 

w 

terval between Edward’s volunteer¬ 
ing to do the work of another and 
reaping his mercantile reward is 
filled up with a succession of start¬ 
ling, yet for the most part very 
possible, occurrences, over which it 
is right that we should draw' a veil. 
They come in with excellent effect.- 
They operate changes, too, which 
are not more ably described than 
they are true to nature. All Ada s 
pride gives way under them. The 
woman of genius becomes softened 
and subdued, yet a true woman still; 
while the deserted wife grows both 
morally and intellectually strong 
amid her trials. As to Edward, his 
advance in the right direction, though 
steady, is not uninterrupted by the 
working of human passions. Im¬ 
movably honourable, and generous 
and true, he yet gives way to the 
passion of anger, and is involved in 
a fracas, of which the consequences 
prove to be very startling. But w T e 
must not be tempted to go on. Mrs. 
or Miss Wilkinson has written a 
book, which, though not free from 
defects, gives evidence of rare talent, 
and much more than ordinary skill. 
Her villains are, indeed, a little too 
villanous. She sheds more blood 
than is usually shed by men in their 
situation; and she hurries up her 
story at last, as if the excitation 
produced by it upon her own ner¬ 
vous system were become unendur¬ 
able. But she has taken a place 


among the best of the class of writers 
in which she has enrolled herself; 
and she has our very best wishes 
that she may be able to retain it. 

i‘he space which, roin time to 
time, lias been devoted in this ma¬ 
gazine to criticism on works of 
fiction, or, as they are justly called, 
‘the novels of the season,’ will, we 
are confident, protect us from the 
charge of illiberality or narrow¬ 
mindedness in the views which we 
take of this description of literature. 
But a vc must confess, that in all the 
world of letters there is no spectacle 
to us more melancholy than that of 
men, not wholly devoid of under¬ 
standing, who persist to the verge 
of old age, or it may be beyond it, in 
pouring forth from year to year a 
flood of platitudes, whereupon ima¬ 
ginary personages are carried through 
imaginary troubles in order that they 
may arrive in die end at a state of 
imaginary happiness, or possibly be 
laid in imaginary graves. In women 
we have less objection to this sort of 
thing. Their sphere of usefulness is 
comparatively narrow, and the most 
gifted of them are usually the most 
eager to tread it round and round. 
They desire to convey some moral 
lesson to the world; and looking to 
the novel as a legitimate form of 
address, they take it up, and deal 
with it in their own way, with more 
or less of effect. This is seldom the 
object of fiction-mongers of the 
coarser sex. They aspire to paint 
men and manners as they are sup¬ 
posed to be, or to have been; and 
hence they either exhibit for our 
edification the vices, follies, and 
blackguardisms of our own times— 
or they cause to pass before us pa¬ 
geants of the past, which bear, in 
ninety-nine out of every hundred 
cases, about as close a resemblance to 
the original as one of Turner’s mix¬ 
tures of red and yellow ochre does to 
the land, the sky, or the sea, of this 
workaday world. Observe that we are 
not now speaking of those who write, 
or may have occasionally written, 
works of fiction, Few gifted minds, 
especially in youth, have not striven 
to relieve their inward yearnings in 
this guise. For there is a time in 
the life of all whom God has en¬ 
dowed with faculties that take them 
out of the common herd, when tiea- 
son, and Judgment, and Faith itself, 
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the whole of whom jostle one an¬ 
other after the most approve* l Fash¬ 
ion ; and speak, plan, light, ilee, 
over eleven or twelve hundred 
closely printed pages, with a vigour 
which compels the reader to go along 
with them, however he may be an¬ 
noyed with himself all the while, for 
the folly of which he is guilty. IS ow 
we find no cause of positive censure in 
this. I“hc work can lower nobody’s 
principles of rectitude, nor will it 
harass or outrage the most sensi¬ 
tive feelings. On the contrary, what¬ 
ever tendencies there are in the book, 
seem to be virtuous and gentle. Still 
the question recurs, Why was this 
added to the long list of similar pro¬ 
ductions from the same hand, which 
the world has read, approved, cen¬ 
sured, and cast aside, never to look 

into them again ? 

Mr. James will be offended with 
us for thus writing of him and of his 
novels. We shall regret the circum¬ 
stance, because we did not mean 
either to wound his feelings or to 
lower him in the estimation of the 
ublic. But we tell him that the 
ay of mere romance has gone by; 
and that believing him to be, even 
yet, capable of better tilings, we 
advise him for his own sake to 1 ave 
done with them. The ink was not 
yet dry which placed this honest 
work upon record, when the an¬ 
nouncement of a newer novel still 
by the man of many names greeted 
us. Be it so. Mr. James is incor¬ 
rigible, and so we take our leave of 

D 1 

him. 

We owe some apology to Mr. 
Bail lie Cochrane for having omitted 
to notice, as we had intended to do, 
a very charming novel which he 
published nine oi* ten months ago* 
Lucille Belmont has, however, taken 
its place without our word of recom¬ 
mendation in tlie republic of 'etters ; 
and now this author presents us 
with another tale, Ernest Vane } in 
two volumes ; handsomely got up 
in green and gold binding, with 
paper and well - arranged letter- 
press to mutch. We are much 
obliged to him for the proceeding, 
for 'Ernest Vane is not only a very 
pretty book on the shelf, but an ex¬ 
tremely interesting and wed-told 
story in the hand. It possesses this 
great charm, too, that the action of 


the drama is confined within so 
narrow a space of time, that ;ue 
reader’s attention runs no risk of 
flagging. We find, for example, in 
the first chapter a retired merchant 
going down to take possession ot an 
estate in the country which he has 
purchased out of his savings. The 
last brings him, on his first season, 
to town, and there leaves him, in¬ 
cidents of the most painful and 
tragic nnture having occurred in an 
interval which, in the most exten¬ 
uated computation, cannot exceed 
six months. Now, though we are 
no bigots to the doctrine of the 
unities, it is obvious to common 
sense, that a tale thus managed must 
hold the interest of the reader in a 
fur tighter grasp than if he were 
carried through a whole generation, 
or it may be through two genera¬ 
tions. For the interest of the tale 
never lags. 11 seems to have no 
time for lagging ; indeed, the con¬ 
versations themselves, of which 
there is no lack, all bear in a per¬ 
ceptible manner upon the cata¬ 
strophe, and are, therefore, followed 
by the reader with emotions not 
dissimilar to those which might be 
supposed to stir the speakers while 
conducting them. 

We are inclined to think that 
Mr. Cochrane lias been no careless 
reader of Disraeli. He has certainly 
read, with at least equal care, the 
still larger book of society as it 
exists. Hence he passes from one 
phase of life to another with a ra¬ 
pidity, not to call it an abruptness, 
which, though it startles, creates no 
confusion of ideas, because we feel 
that Ids descriptions are hut the 
reflex of pictures which present 
themselves to all who, keeping their 
eyes open, mix familiarly with their 
kind. His characters are not nu¬ 
merous, but they are all broadly 
marked. Luttrell we have our¬ 
selves met with in his career of 
profligacy, though not yet in his 
fall. AJgitha is admirably deli¬ 
neated. The poor Tyrolese girl 
charming; Ida, like most heroines, 
somewhat insipid. i>ut why have 
we so little of Lord Graham ? He 
is introduced to our notice under 
circumstances which led us to believe 
that he would play a prominent 
part in the drama. Vet he pusses 
from the stage without our being at 
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all aware o; any particular purpose 
for which he trod the boards at all. 
Not so ^ord Linton. A master's 
hand has painted him, both in his 
scheming and in its results. Selfish, 
proud, mean, sordid, he is still the 
thorough gentleman in his manners 
and the politician in his mind, who 
seems scarcely to be aware of the 


[December 

deep moral turpitude which at¬ 
taches to arrangements proposed and 
urged on according to die recognized 
usage of polite society. 

Our limits will not permit us to 
say more of Ernest Vane , except to 
recommend it to our readers as one 
of the best books of the kind which 
has appeared for some time. 


CHOLERA GOSSIP. 






YHlTEN, some twelve years since, 
\V the nation, putting faith in 
facts, determined to know some¬ 
thing definite about the movement 
of its population in the important 
matters of births, deaths, and mar¬ 
riages, and to this end established 
the office of the Registrar-general, 
it is probable that very few even of 
the clearest-sighted and fartbest- 
seeing of the philosophers of that 
day had any definite idea of the 
useful purposes to which the new 
institution might and would be put. 
We need not go back to the discus¬ 
sions on the proposed measure in 
and out of parliament to know 
what men thought of it. Like u 
many-sided mirror, the subject was, 
of course, made to reflect the pre¬ 
judices and prepossessions of those 
who approached it. The recalci¬ 
trant admirer of the middle ages 
started back aghast at the thought 
of so great an innovation; a few 
solitary fanatics shuddered at the 
remembrance of the sin and punish¬ 
ment of the Psalmist in numbering 1 
the people of whom the God of 
Israel hud undertaken the defence; 
the economist turned pale as he 
summed up the tens of thousands 
of pounds which the new establish¬ 
ment must cost; and the spirit of 
chivalry glanced indignantly from 
the glistening eye of those who, to 
parody the language of Burke, saw 
the glory o; Europe departing omid 
the dustv clouds of facts and figures 
to be raised by t ie labours of future 
i sophisters, economists, and calcu¬ 
lators/ The most sanguine statist 
was probably prepared to rest satis¬ 
fied with an accurate and accessible 
record of births, deaths, and mar¬ 
riages, available for legal purposes, 
unu a faithful tabulation of the acr- 

O 


gregate results, as an aid to the 
researches of the political economist 
and the calculations of the actuary. 
If no greater result than this had 
been realized, we should still have 
had no reason to regret the creation 
of a very considerable corps oi new 
officials, at an annual outlay of 
GO,OOOL But the nation *has had 
the singular good fortune to secure 
the services of men who took a 
larger view of their duties and op¬ 
portunities, and who, to an excel¬ 
lent capacity for the routine duties 

of their office, have added a readv 

* * 

apprehension of the wants and re¬ 
quirements of our times, and a phi¬ 
lanthropic zeal for the furtherance 
of that great cause of sanitary re¬ 
form which is the highest and best 
application of the labours of the 
statist. Accordingly in the weekly, 
quarterly, and annual returns of 
the Registrar-general, we see abund¬ 
ant evidence of a desire to supply 
materials and means of instruction 
to every class of minds ; to the sta¬ 
tistical inquirer who revels in mas¬ 
sive columns of figures, no less than 
to the light skirmishing man ot 
single facts, who has the same ob¬ 
jection to big tables that the great 
majority of mankind have to big 
books. From these siugle facts, 
fresh from the pens of the registrars 
and sub- registrars of town and 
country, we propose to select the 
chief materials of our Cholera Gos¬ 
sip. 

By * holera Gossip/ be it clearly 
understood, we do not mean a care¬ 
less and trifling handling of a grave 
subject. On the contrary, we would 
speak with a seriousness worthy of 
so awful a theme; but yet so as not 
to weary, by an array of formidable 
tables and sustained discussions, 
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such readers as may be in the 
habit of opening these pages, if not 
for mere amusement, at least for 
relaxation. 

And yet if we were mere tri lers, 
what countenance and support might 
we not fairly claim from multitudes 
of persons of very grave pretensions; 
from the old women of either sex 
who waged war against fish, fruit, 
and vegetables, up to the potent 
journalists who threw open their 
columns to all the absurdities of all 
the propounders of marvellous re¬ 
medies and infallible methods of 
cure ? Of certain microscopic tri- 
flers we would speak with tender¬ 
ness. Though they came with haste 
to wrong conclusions, they are not 
to be classed with the credulous 
folk who fancied that every cholera 
patient who got well under their 
Bands recovered because of their 
treatment. And what warrant, we 
would ask, had they for expecting 
that a remedy w'ould be found for a 
disease which has as yet paid us 
only two short visits, when our old 
familiar maladies, small-pox, fever, 
scarlatina, and measles, to which we 
believe we may safely add con¬ 
sumption, still continue to bafle 
us in our search after remedies? 
The merest tyro, in the first year 
of his apprenticeship, knows that 
we possess no cure for any of these 
maladies. Why then expect to find 
a cure for cholera? It is much— 
very much—to be able to combat 
its premonitory symptoms w r ith suc¬ 
cess. But here, though at the risk 
of being deemed over-sceptical, w r e 
cannot refrain from giving expres¬ 
sion to a doubt whether the large 
proportion even of these cases would 
have gone on to cholera; in other 
words, whether they were not 
strictly analogous to the attacks of 
that slighter indisposition so preva¬ 
lent every year in the warm season, 
and so unjustly attributed to the 
abuse of fruit. We must not, how¬ 
ever, suffer ourselves to linger anv 
longer amid scenes of doubt and 
conjecture, for we have before us 
matter which will better satisfy our 
curiosity and repay our trouble. 

The history of the cholera in 
1848-9 is in many respects the coun¬ 
terpart of that of 1831-2. The two 
epidemics have, in some parts of 
t‘ieir long journey, followed nearly 
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the same course; the same places 
have often been attacked in the same 
order, at the same season of the year, 
and even in the same month; and 
the districts and parts of towns which 
severely suffered, or were lightly 
visited, or altogether spared in the 
first visitation, have been similarly 
affected or have enjoyed the same 
immunity during the present attack. 

And yet there have been some 
noticeable differences between the 
tw'O visitations. Like a traveller 
already acquainted with the road, 
the cholera has this time advanced 
more rapidly and lingered less by 
the way. Where, however, it has 
found suitable accommodation, and 
its unsavoury tastes have been duly 
studied, it has shewn itself in no 
haste to depart. London, which in 
1832 had been forward to welcome 
the expected guest, took great pains 
in the long interval of seventeen 
years to add to its attractions ; and 
was rewarded, as it deserved, by an 
earlier visit and a longer stay. So 
with Edinburgh. On the first oc¬ 
casion, nearly three mouths elapsed 
after the arrival of the cholera in 
Sunderland before it took up its 
abode in the capital of Scotland ; 
but in 1848, it had fairly established 
itself there within a week of its ap¬ 
pearance in the ports o Loi tdon and 
ilull. Its visit to Dublin, however, 
was postponed for more than four 
months beyond the date of its arrival 
there in 1832. Portsmouth, Bristol, 
and Plymouth were visited, on both 
occasions, at about the same interval 
of time after its arrival in England, 
but this time Liverpool lias been 
spared for upwards of three months. 
From the sea and river-ports of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, in- 
wards towards the more inland towns 
and districts, seems to have been, in 
1849 as in 1832, the general direction 
of its incursions. 

A quicker march, a longer sojourn, 
and a greater tendency to subside and 
reappear, seem to have almost every'- 
where characterized the recent epi¬ 
demic as compared with that of seven¬ 
teen years ago. A still more inter¬ 
esting and important peculiarity is 
its wider prevalence and increased 
fatality. In 1831-2 the cholera at¬ 
tacked upwards oi 400 places in 
England and Scotland, and destroyed 
more than 31,000 persons; in 1848-9 
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it has already visited nearly 650 
places, and carried off more than 
47,000 victims. In London, in 1631-2, 
the deaths were 5275 ; but in 1846-9 
close upon 15,000. Making every 


allowance for increase of population, 
it is clear that the recent epidemic 

a 

has been much more fatal than its 
predecessor. A rough calculation 
gives us the following result:— 


1831-2. 1848-9. 

England and Scotland .. 1 death in 440 .. 1 death in 380. 
London.. 1 death in 280 .. 1 death in 145. 


The cholera is now nearly extinct 
in the metropolis, and fast subsiding 
in the provinces. The weekly report 
bf the 1 legist rar-general has dwindled 
down from a small volume into a 
folded paper of four pages; and the 
deaths by cholera from upwards of 
2000 in a week scarcely more than 
two months ago, to less than the 
weekly average of the season. 

The weekly report of the deaths 
from cholera in the provinces is also 
much less formidable than was the 
daily bulletin a few weeks back, i or 
the present, then, the cholera seems 
to have nearly flushed its allotted 
task. But the question is beginning 
to be anxiously mooted, Whether our 
present comparati ve exemption is to 
be looked upon as the lull of a tem¬ 
pest, or as settled fine w eather ? Will 
the cholera break out again ? If we 
follow the single precedent of 1 831-2, 
we must answer m the negative; but 
if we i.ook only to the history of the 
recent epidemic, and call to mind the 
somewhat startling fact that after 
the cholera had fairly set in in Lon¬ 
don at the beginning of October 184ft, 
it underwent a very marked remis¬ 
sion during the whole month of De¬ 
cember, and that during no less than 
ten weeks (from the third week in 
March to the last week in June 1 849), 
the deaths from this cause never 
exceeded ten in the week, and thrice 
fell to a single unit, we must confess 
that we feel by no means confident 
that we are fairly released from the 
presence of our unwelcome visitor. 
As wise and prudent men, we ought 
to i boose the safer ot the r wo alter¬ 
natives thus set before us, and act as 
if the destroyer were merely sharpen¬ 
ing his arrows and replenishing bis 
quiver in readiness for a new cam¬ 
paign. Fortunately lor us, we have 
been taught that if we cannot quench 
Iiis fiery darts when once they have 
pierced us, we may throw up very 
efficient defences, built of materials 
ready to our hands. 

There is an impression abroad that 


the cholera attacked chiefly the 
poorer rlaira Is this impression 
justified by fact, and if so, to what 


extent? We happen to have the 
means of answering this question as 
far as it relates to the metropolis, 
and its adult male inhabitants. On 
referring to an analysis to which we 
have access, we find 135 deaths set 
down as occurring among gentlemen 
and meu of independent means, 34 
among members of the learned pro¬ 
fession, and 56 among the members 
of other professions and persons 
above the rank of the shopkeeper. 
The tradesmen of London have lo 
558 of their number, and the work¬ 
ing men about 3489. Now, at fir>t 
sight, these figures seem conclusive 
as to the excessive mortality from 
cholera of working men, and the 
comparative immunity of those who 
have the advantage of being in more 
easy circumstances. But when we 
come to compare the number of 
deaths in each class with the number 
of its living members, the difference 
between one class and another proves 
to be much less considerable. One 
person of independent means, for 
instance, died out of about 200, and 
one member of the learned profession 
out of about 300. The remainder of 
the professional class lost about 1 in 
200. J'he mortality among trades¬ 
men was about 1 in 150, and among 
working men 1 in 120. It is true, 
then, that the cholera did attack the 
class of working men with the great¬ 
est severity; but the difference be¬ 
tween them and their neighbours 
was by no means so great as bas 
been generally supposed. The list 
of deaths comprises those of three 
clergymen of the Church of Eng¬ 
land and three ministers of other 
persuasions, of thirteen lawyers, and 
sixteen members of the medical pro¬ 
fession. The clergy and the medical 
profession suffered in nearly the 
same degree; the lawyers were com¬ 
paratively exempt. The first two 




classes were brought into contact 
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with the sufferers ; the last was not. 
An argument this in favour of con¬ 
tagion ; but not conclusive, inasmuch 
as clergymen and doctors are not 
merely brought into contact with 
the sick, but also into the places in 
which the sickness originated. But 
there is another inference which we 
are disposed to draw from this com¬ 
paratively slight disparity between 
rich and poor. The fact that the 
class of gentry and men of independ¬ 
ent means lost more than half as 
many members a* the working class, 
though in a ver much less degree 
exposed to the acknowledged predis¬ 
posing causes of the disease, esta¬ 
blishes a sort of probability that, 
aeierhi paribus , the richer members 
of society are more susceptible of the 
attack of cholera. They lost a smaller 
number in proportion, because they 
were placed in more favourable sani¬ 
tary conditions; not because they 
were of stronger frame, or less sus¬ 
ceptible of morbid influences. This 
theory harmonizes with another fa¬ 
vourite doctrine of ours, to which 
we attach some importance— that 
when the working classes shall enjoy 
a sufficiency of air, light, and water, 
they will be much healthier and 
longer-lived than their superiors, 
ft is so even new in the rural dis¬ 
tricts; why should it not be so here¬ 
after in our cities? In .support of 
the opinion that the prevalence of 
•hoiera among the working class is 
attributable much more to the un¬ 
wholesome influence to which they 
are commonly exposed, than to any 
constitutional liability arising out o 
the nature of their employment, we 
would instance this most consolatory 
fact, that out of the large popula¬ 
tion inhabiting the model lodging- 
houses now scattered over the me¬ 
tropolis, only one death took place 
from cholera, and this in the person 
of a very old man, at the model lodg¬ 
ing- house in George Street, St. Giles, 
within a stone s throw of that source 
and centre of infection, ( lurch Lane. 
We may mention incidentally that 
the mortality from cholera is greatest 
at the very age (iietween seventy 
aud seventy-five) which this man had 
attained, and east from five to fi teen. 
Up to about twenty-five years of age 
it is also greater in males than in fe¬ 
males, but after that age the propor¬ 
tion is reversed. But we forget that 


such details somewhat belie the title 
we have chosen. • 

‘ Line upon line, and precept 
upon precept . 1 Such is the mer¬ 
ciful reiteration with which we 
are taught in temporal as well as 
in spiritual things. We are dub 
and inattentive scholars in the low 
form of human knowledge, as in 
that highest class of heavenly wis¬ 
dom. In both how complete the 
means and appliances of instruction, 
how slow, sluggish, and perverse the 
scholars! If we will 1 work out our 
own salvation,’ we are denied no ne¬ 
cessary means to that end—on earth 
no lack of materials, in Heaven no 
stint of grace. But we must put 
forth our hands to grasp and mould 
the one, our faith to lay hold of the 
other. Industry, the rule of both 
worlds; idleness, the thing abhorred 
both on earth and in Heaven, by the 
diligent Creator and upholder of all 
things. That we might work, and 
live by v.orki ig; and if we work 
aright, with right ends, and from 
right motives, be saved by work¬ 
ing; see what Providence has done 
for us. What a wonderful world 
for working and struggling in is this 
home of threescore years and ten! 
All we possess has been, at some 
time or other, gained by a conflict 
with overwhelming physical forces, 
victorious not by brute strength put 
forth to meet the emergency or the 
danger, but by previous preparation 
of the means of conquest. The wild 
beast which preys upon our destined 
food must be slain by the arrow or 
the bullet, or captured in the snare; 
the tempest must be baffled by the 
harbour; the flood controlled by the 
dyke; the lightning conveyed harm¬ 
lessly away by the conducting-rod. 
And so it is with that invisible 
enemy—disease. The ague must be 
banislied by the draining tile; plague 
and typhus fever ignominiously dri¬ 
ven out by soap and whitew T ash; and 
smallpox disappointed of its prey by 
a weapon from its own armoury. No 
otherwise does it fare with us in 
moral matters. Crime is as the wild 
beast preying on the fruits of 
peaceful industry, a perpetual call 
to watchfulness ; the insurrection 
of the multitude, the threaten¬ 
ing tempest ever suggestive of 
measures of wise precaution; igno¬ 
rance and sloth the pestilential 
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marsh whose stagnant waters must 
be changed by education into flow¬ 
ing ami irrigating streams; sin 
the plague to punish our neglect ; 
dissent and difference of opinion in 
secular and religious matters the 
necessary stimulants to a sluggish 
and careless nature. And mark 
how things good and evil cluster 
about each other; iow Idleness and 
Neglect overwhelm themselves with 
unexpected consequences; how In¬ 
dustry reaps rewards he never bar¬ 
gained for. Drain a marsh for 
health’s sake, and you shall be re¬ 
warded with contingent plenty ; do 
it for plenty’s sake, and heal til shall 
be given you into the bargain. On 
the other hand, fold your hands 
and leave things to take their own 
course, and disease shall be added to 
famine, and demoralization to both. 
Such is nature’s law; such, in an 
eminent degree, the lesson taught 
us by tli is new pestilence. 

Its origin, birthplace, cause, and 
nature, shrouded in the mystery 
which hangs about aM its kindred 
pestilences, raging furiously in bodies 
of armed men and crowds of pilgrims 
k us in ! 781 and i 78*2 among the 
troops at Ganjam, and at Madras; 
in 17811, among the pilgrims at 
turdwar), then disappearing, or not 
being heard of, for the space of a 
generation, till it sprang into re¬ 
newed life and activity from the 
steaming swamps of Bengal; its 
first victims the squalid and mise¬ 
rable Pariahs of Jessore, the first 
territory it claimed as its own the 
sunderbunds of Bengal, extended 
and enlarged by the inundation of 
the Ganges. During fifteen years 
of most strange journeyings, east, 
west, north, south, along river- 
valleys, across, burning deserts, up 
lofty mountains, now r with favour¬ 
ing winds, now against the monsoon 
itself, in every season, and in all 
weathers, by land and sea, hidden 
away in caravans, stowed in the 
holds of ships, does this mysterious 
and most puissant pestilence fulfil 
its mission of destruction. 

Then comes a respite of another 
fifteen years or so, during which 
time the pestilence is still busy on a 
small scale in India; and again 
choosing a new point of departure in 
Persia or Caboo), sets out on its 
second errand of destruction. But 


we must not lose sight of those sun- 
derbunds and the poor squalid 
Pariahs of Jessore. There is a 
lesson to be learnt there which i> 
worth all the theories of cause and 
cure which have been puzzling, ex¬ 
citing, and disappointing us for 
nearly twenty years. Let us not 
forget that the cholera of 1817, 
whatever may have been the history 
of its birth and parentage, ha-1 a 
swamp for its cradle, and poor Indian 
serfs, earning twopence half}jenny a- 
day, broiling under a vertical sun, 
and living, doubtless, as poor work¬ 
men live in more favoured lands, 
after a very miserable and squalid 
fashion, for its first victims. If we 

had conned this lesson well in 1832. 
we should not have had to record so 
many thousand deaths in 1849. We 
should have recognized in every part 
of England worse swamps than those 
of Bengal, and more likely victims 
than the Pariahs of Jessore. We 
present our readers with a few illus¬ 
trations from the recent quarterly 
and weekly reports of that Prince of 
Gossips, the Registrar - general. 
Hear what the registrar of Portsea 
Island rej>orts to head-quarters con¬ 
cerning Fountain Street and Nances 
Row:— 

Fountain Street has the main sewer of 
the parish passing under it, which having 
been * blown,* during the wet season of 
last winter, the whole place was inun¬ 
dated with its contents, so that the poor 
inhabitants were oblige-1 to wade through 
fourteen inches deep of foul refuse. Here 
the cholera first appeared, and here it 
raged most severely. Nance's Row con¬ 
tains about twenty mean crowded house?, 
and is situate in an open field. At the 
end of this row there is a junction of the 
four parish watercourses, about sin feet 
deep, where a vast accumulation of foal 
stagnant water is formed, and here the 
cholera appeared in its most fatal fonu, 
twenty-two persons fulling victims in the 
seven northern houses, and not a >iu?lc 
case in any of the others. 

Hear next the voice from Wind¬ 
sors— 

In Windsor, out of twenty-six death- 
from Asiatic cholera and four from diar¬ 
rhoea, fourteen were in Bier Lane and 
the courts adjacent. The medical at¬ 
tendant remarks of one of these courts 
that the houses abut ou a black ditch, 
and are filled with disgusting odours from 
this source at all times; and that other nui¬ 
sances are in the neighbourhood. There 
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have been, within a radius of twenty-five 

yards of this part of Bier bane, ten 

deaths from cholera in the last month, 

and cases of diarrhoea have occurred in 

everv one of the houses. 

* 

The Report from Huddersfield 
shews that swamps haunted by cho¬ 
lera are to be found even in elevated 
situations :— 

The first case of cholera was regis¬ 
tered on the 3d of August ; the second 
oil the 9th, when the fearful pestilence 
made its appearance on an elevated part 
c the district, containing about fifteen 
or sixteen labourers' dwellings, situated 
on a hi 11*side, without drainage, the re¬ 
fuse thrown on the surface, with open 
cesspools, and malaria rising from a dirty 
fish-pond, which has not been cleaned 
out for thirty years, full of slime and 
aquatic vegetables, the water for the last 
four months having been drawn off, and 
the slimy deposit and decaying vegetable 
matter left exposed on the surface to the 
action of the sun and atmosphere. This 
pond presents about 1300 square feet of 
evaporating surface, and is situated within 
130 or 200 yards of the dwellings on the 
hill-side, where the cholera has been 
most intense; every house in this dis- 
t rict has been infected, and for two days 
before the cholera the wind blew* directly 
from the pond into the dwellings. In 
this particular locality twelve deaths have 
occurred, some of them among nurses 
-who have gone from other districts, and 
been attacked while on the ground. 
There have been other ca<es in other 
parts of my district, but all in badly- 
drained and filthy localities. 

So much for cholera - fostering 
swamps in the provinces. Let us 
see what the Registrar - general has 
to tell us about metropolitan swamps. 
The south side of the river, as every 
body who knows London will readily 
believe, is one inhabited swamp from 
Greenwich in the cast to Battersea 
in the west. In some parts the 
Ja u lies two feet below the level of 
high-water, in others it is on the 
same level, but everywhere lies low 
as compared to most of the districts 
on the north side. In the absence of 
machinery the water must either 
flow back into the sewers at every 
tide if they are untrapped, or their 
contents must be retained for hours 
together it otherwise. Under these 
circumstances one may easily imagine 
the unfortunate condition to which 
the inhabitants must be reduced in 


times of high tides or heavy rains. 
The result, as regards the prevalence 
of cholera, may be guessed at by 
what has just been said concerning 
the provinces. The mortality from 
cholera on the south side of the river 
has been three times as great as on 
tlie north side. This disproportion 
would probably be increased if the 
deaths which have taken place in the 
hospitals on the north side were dis¬ 
tributed over the places from which 
the patients were sent; for though 
the eastern districts on the south side 
of the river have easy access to 
those two noble establishments, i <uy*s 
Hospital and St. Thomas's, the dis¬ 
tricts lying to the westward seek 
their hospital accommodation in St. 
Bartholomew’s, King’s College, Cha¬ 
ring Cross, and Westminster, i’he 
proportion of three to one, there¬ 
fore, is rather under than above the 
truth. 

If the southern districts are en¬ 
titled to be considered as the sun- 
derbunds of London, we shall find 
its Jessore in the district of Bo- 
therhithe or Bermondsev. An able 
writer in the Morning Chronicle * 
has very aptly christened a cer¬ 
tain ‘ Jacob's Island,' in the last- 
named district, as the ‘Capital of 
Cholera,' ‘the Jessore of London.' 
W e earnestly commend the descrip¬ 
tion of that frightful spot, and still 
more fervently a visit to the place 
itself, to all our readers. We could 
not abbreviate the description with¬ 
out injustice; we dare not, for fear 
of consequences, transfer it to our 
pages. It is too loathsome to trust 
to the chance of its being read aloud. 
If such the mere description, what 
the reality P t )nce more we say to 
every man who lias an atom o sani¬ 
tary curiosity in his composition, 
Go and seef < .et all who cannot 
see with their own eyes task their 
imaginations to the very utmost to 
conceive all that is most disgusting 
to every sense, most revolting to 
every feeling of propriety and de¬ 
cency, all the hideous barbarisms of 
Church Lane, St. Giles,t exaggerated 
by the addition of a foul tidal ditch, 
and the unseemly necessity of drink¬ 
ing water drawn from the Thames 
as it Hows past London, pushed to 
the last conceivable point of sicken- 


* September 24, 1819. 


1 See No. 219 of this Magazine : March 1848. 
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ing loathsomeness. In the district 
cursed with this 1 Venice of drains,* 
163 in every 10,000 inhabitants were 
cut otf by the cholera,—a mortality 
only exceeded in the adjoining dis¬ 
trict of Rotherhithe, where 2*25 in 
the 10,000 perished. On the other 
side of the water, Marylebone, Hack¬ 
ney, and Clerkenwell, loci 15 in the 
10,000, and even notorious St. Giles 
only 46. 

As an illustration on a smaller 
scale take the following report from 
the registrar of Greenwich East:— 
‘North side of the district, chiefly 
below high - water mark, and 
(Greenwich Hospital excepted) badly 
drained, 102 cholera, 12 diarrhoea. 
South side of the district, a rising 
ground and healthy, 28 cholera, and 
21 diarrhoea/ Such is the pen Ity 
we pay for swamps and their con¬ 
comitants; so fearfu i ly does cholera 
prove its identity of character on 
English and on Indian soil- The 
main difference is that we make our 
own swamps in England, and com¬ 
pensate for a hotter sun by fouler 
water, which water, let it not be for¬ 
gotten, we drink. 

Of this disgusting habit, or to 
is peak more truly, necessity, the cho¬ 
lera has also in its own convincing 


way proved the danger. The water 
was found to be polluted with the 
foul contents of drains in one of two 
adjoining courts leading out of 
Thomas Street, Horsley down; in 
that one the cholera committed great 
ravages, the other experienced a com¬ 
parative immunity. The same cause 
was ascertained to be in existence at 
-Albion Terrace, Wandsworth Eoadi, 
the scene of a frightful mortality. In 
Jacob's Island, as we have stated, 
the impurity of the water is carried 
to its extreme point, and there, too, 
the cholera was most rife. It is 
more than probable that the high 
mortality which occurred in Mill bank 
Penitentiary was not unconnected 
with the use for drinking purposes 
of the waters of the Thames. In 
the entire southern district of Lon¬ 
don this cause may he presumed to 
co-operate with the low level and 
consequent want of drainage. 

But swamps and polluted water 
are by no means the only circum¬ 
stances favourable to the spread of 
cholera. A close and impure atmos¬ 
phere, the result of faulty structural 


arrangements of streets and homes, 
and overcrowding of rooms, hm 
played s very conspicuous part m 
fostering the pestilence. Witne» 
the appalling tragedy at Tooting 
uuparelleleti since the days of the 
Black Hole at Calcutta; and due 
mainly, though not exclusively, to 
overcrowding of pauper children. 
As such a lesson ought not to be 
thrown away, let us collect the sta¬ 
tistics of that frightful mortality. 

In the very first week in January, 
1849, no less than 47 fatal cases at 
cholera were re,sorted from Blr- 
Drouet’s establishment. In the se¬ 
cond week of January there occurvsi 

mt 

in Mr. Drouet’s establishment 69 
fatal cases of cholera and 8 of analo¬ 
gous diseases, and in workhouses to 
which the poor children had been 
removed, 9 deaths from cholera. In 
the third week of January, the 
deaths from cholera in the house at 
Tooting were 27 in number, and in 
workhouses to which the children 
had been taken, 6. Four fatal cases 
occurred at a later period. A /nm- 
dred and forty-seven fatal cases of 
cholera in the establishment, 15 hi 
workhouses to which the pauper 
children had been removed, and 8 
deaths by analogous diseases—making 
a grand total of 170 deaths — such is 
the statistical summary of one of the 
most awful cases of wholesale homi¬ 
cide by omission hitherto placed on 
record. 

The absolute immunity from cho¬ 
lera enjoyed by the inmates of 
Christ’s Hospital contrasts most fa¬ 
vourably with this frightful de¬ 
struction of life, as does the similar 
freedom from the disease of the in¬ 
mates of the several lodging-houses 
now' happily scattered over London 
with the loss of life occurring among 
the very class of persons by whom 
they are inhabited, when less favour¬ 
ably circumstanced in the important 
matters of air, light, and water. 
Even the solitary case of cholera 
which, as we have stated, occurred in 
the person of an aged inmate of the 
model lodging- house in George Street, 
St. Giles, out of a population of 
about one hundred ■'ingle men, may 
be fairly regarde*, as a prool of the 
preventive properties of fresh air, 
good drainage, and pure water, when 
it is borne in mind that the house in 
question is literally within a stone’s 
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throw of Church bane, where t ie 
cholera raged so furiously as to put 
to flight numbers of its squalid occu¬ 
pants. 

It would be a curious illustration 
of the destruction of life, which may 
be brought about by a law enacted 
for the "express purpose of saving 
men from one form of death, starva¬ 
tion, if we could bring together into 
one sum total the deaths by cholera 
and other epidemic diseases which 
have happened in workhouses, in 
excess of the natural mortality of 
their inmates. The single establish¬ 
ment at Tooting (tojsay nothing of 
the recent outbreak in thelay > 
workhouse, and the mortality in the 
poorhouse at M a rket 1) ray ton, which 
caused the local authorities, in a fit 
of desperation, to raze it to the 
ground) occasioned a loss of life not 
to be compensated by the most in¬ 
genious device for quartering one 
class of the community on the in¬ 
dustry of the remainder. _ What is 
true of cholera in 1849 is true of 
typhus fever and other contagious 
disorders always. In the Tooting 
establishment cholera has- wrought 
the same destruction in 1849, which 
in Marlborough S louse, Peckha u, 
the union workhouse of the City of 
London, typhus fever has been occa¬ 
sioning for years past. Do "'hat we 
will, workhouses here and there will 
be exposed to the serious inconve¬ 
nience of overcrowding; do what we 
will, poor-laws will of ten be harshly 
administered; do what we will, the 
local authorities will neglect their 
duties of supervision; do what we 
will, they will remain conscious of 
the significant fact that one class of 
persons is living in idleness on the 
industry of another. A practically 
humane poor-law is not in the nature 
of tilings; and we do not hesitate to 
express our firm convict inn t * 
poor-laws always have destroyed, and 
always will destroy, more lives than 
i icy save. We believe that this has 
been the case even in Ireland; we 
cannot doubt that it has been so in 
England, 

In most instances more than one 
acknowledged unwholesome influence 
will be found to have co-operated 
towards the production of cholera as 
towards the spread of fever. Bad 
drainage, foul air, and polluted water, 
are natural concomitants, working 
together to the same end. We sub¬ 


join a few illustrations from the Re¬ 
ports of the Registrar-general, some 
referring to the metropolis, others to 
the provinces. 

The registrar of Shoreditch tells ns 
that the greater proportion of cases of 
cholera have occurred k iu the narrow 
streets,courts,and alleys, with which 
the district abounds, and which for the 
most part are very ban 1 ! 
and ill-ventilated; In the Trinity 
sub-district of Newington there were 
308 deaths from cholera, and thirty 
from diarrhoea. 9 he registrar says, 

4 The most important local causes I 
believe to be the very defective 
drainage, and the over-populated 
and ill-ventilated habitations of the 
poorer class. 1 From Lambeth we 
i earn that Spring Place and the 
small streets adjoining, near the 
Wandsworth Road, which suffered 
very severely, are thickly populated 
and" badly drained. Several fatal 
cases of cholera occurred in Little 
Gower Place, close to University 
College. The place is described as 
* ill-ventilated,’ the air being ‘shut 
out at both ends, 1 and the house- 
surgeon of the hospital has been 
tempted to report the place to the 
Board of Health as being in 1 a filthy 
condition, 1 and a source ot supply ot 

numerous fever cases. 

From the rural districts tlie^ re¬ 
ports are to the same effect. From 
Mortlake, Surrey, we learn that 
twenty eases and upwards o! Asiatic 
cholera * have arisen principally from 
defective drainage, deficient ventila¬ 
tion, over-crowded habitations, and 
intemperance, and that ‘the drainage 
is very bad. 1 From Gravesend the 
report states that ‘ cholera has pre¬ 
vailed in the same and similar locali¬ 
ties as those that were severely vi¬ 
sited with fever in the September 
quarter of last yearthat there ‘ arc 
no available common sewers, and 
that ‘ the whole of the surface and 
underground drainage i ills into 
rudely constructed cesspools.’ At 
Edmonton the pestilence broke out 
in a row of eight filthy houses, to 
which there are no back yards: there 
were eleven fatal cases. Three cases 
of cholera at St. Alban’s are reported 
to have occurred in houses with ai 
open cesspool close to the back doors. 

The cl olera prevailed to a very 
alarming extent in the town of Great 
Marlow (Bucks), but ‘the disease 
was confined to the poor and over- 
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crowded, ill-drained, and ill-venti¬ 
lated part of the town/ 

One of the registrars of Norwich 
reports that of fourteen cases of 
Asiatic cholera, ten occurred in a 
small yard, underneath some of the 
houses of which runs a most abomi¬ 
nable sewer. 

One ot the registrars of Sunder¬ 
land, after reporting twenty - nine 
atal cases of cholera in his district 
in the last quarter of 1848, savs,— 
* There is a great deficiency of light, 
air, and water. Many passages and 
staircases arequite dark.and windows 
are built up* (hear this, ye Chancellors 
of the Exchequer) 4 to escape the 
tax/ The registrar of St Caul’s dis¬ 
trict, Bristol, says,—‘The twenty- 
five cases of cholera occurred within 
ten days, and were confined to an 
area of a few hundred yards, consist¬ 
ing mostly of three densely crowded 
courts, the houses in which were 
found to be ill-ventilated, almost 
without drainage, and abounding in 
filthy accumulations/ In St. George's 
district, Clifton, eighteen fatal cases 
of cholera occurred in eleven houses 
in little more than a month. Most 
of the houses are described as being 
‘badly ventilated/ and some as hav¬ 
ing 4 neither door nor window in 
the back/ In the district of Charles 
the Martyr,Plymouth, ‘themajority 
of the sufferers' are stated to be 
‘living in close, ill-ventilated apart¬ 
ments, herded together in a manner 
almost incredible/ 

The frightful mortality which the 
cholera occasioned when it broke out 
in towns and villages where such 
unwholesome influences exist in their 
greatest intensity, will be understood 
from the following examples :— 

At Wreckington, in the parish of 
Gateshead, four miles from New¬ 
castle, where the disease broke out 
on the 9th of September, 18411, 120 
deaths from cholera took place in a 
population of 1000, of which num¬ 
ber no less than nineteen occurred in 
a lunatic asylum containing forty 
inmates. This gives the high ratio of 
one death in about eight inhabitants. 
About the same rate of mortality 
occurred in the little fishing-town of 
Kingsand, in Cornwall, the deaths 
from cholera being ninety-three in 
a population of 719, or about two 
deaths in every seventeen inhabi¬ 
tants. At Noss Mayo, in the parish 
of lievelstokc, and district of Plymp- 


ton St. Marv, Devon, the disease 
committed still more fearful ravages. 
1 tie deaths from cholera were forty- 
eight in a population of 800, or one 
death in little more than six inha¬ 
bitants. This greatly exceeds the 
highest mortality recorded in 1831-2. 
Dr. Bucklarul, in his sermon at 
Westminster Abbey, gave an exam¬ 
ple, on a small scale, of a still higher 
mortality. 

Want of space alone prevents us 
from multiplying illustrations of the 
ravages of cholera in places destitute 
of common aids to health, decency, 
and comfort. 

Is cholera contagious or infec¬ 
tious? If we were to poll the me¬ 
dical men g; London, we believe 
that the majority would answer the 
question in the affirmative; if we 
were to take the votes of the coun¬ 
try practitioners, we are inclined to 
think that an overwhelming ma¬ 
jority would range themselves on 
the same side. The reason of this 
difference, fit exist, would be found 
in the great difficulty which there is 
iu tracing the communication of one 
sick person with another iu so large 
a city as London, and the compara¬ 
tive facilities for such inquiries in 
the country. We regret that want 
of space prevents us from citing from 
the last quarterly report of the Re¬ 
gistrar-general a considerable num¬ 
ber of instances iu which the cholera 
is affirmed, with more or less confi¬ 
dence, to have been imported into 
country towns by sailors, travellers, 
Irish 1 abourers, and vagrants. One 
fact recorded by the registrar of 
Market Drayton we must quote, for 
the edification of those good-natured 
folk who club together their pence 
in highways and doorways to sup¬ 
port a travelling corps of purveyors 
of typhus, smallpox, scarlet fever, 
and cholera :— 

The deaths (he says) would have been 
considerably below the average of pre¬ 
vious corresponding quarters, had not the 
cholera (by which seven persons have 
died,) unfortunately been introduced into 
the union workhouse by an itinerant 
mendicant, said to have come from Wol¬ 
verhampton, who was picked up in the 
streets labouring under the disease. 

ruly the inhabitants of Market 
Drayton ought to be much obliged 
to the charitable individuals whose 
j udicious outlay of small coin set up 
this ‘ itinerant mendicant* in business 
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as a hawker of pestilence. AVc could 
furnish several analogous cases, sub¬ 
stituting typhus fever, smallpox, and 
scarlet fever, for cholera. But we 
abstain, partly from want of space, 
and partly because we have little 
hope of converting from the great 
error of their ways the imbeciles 
who are suffered to go about with¬ 
out keepers, spilling money in the 
streets at the sight of every idle 
vagabond who chooses to disguise his 
worthless carcass in rags and filth. 

It is time that we brought our 
gossip to a close. Last month * we 
took occasion to revert to the days 
of humiliation, and the mercif ul re¬ 
moval of the cholera which followed 
so fast upon them; and in doing so, 
insisted on the value of a sincere 
practical repentance, as opposed to 
that general and indefinite regret for 
sins past, with which nations no less 
than individuals are so apt to rest 
contented. We have now had a day 
of national thanksgiving, character¬ 
ized, we rejoice to say, not less by 
an orderly and pious observance on 
the part of the people, than by the 
inculcation of sound practical doc¬ 
trines on the part of the Church. 
The Bishop of London, to whom the 
sanitary movement was already un¬ 
der the greatest obligations, addressed 
to the clergy of his diocese a pastoral 
letter, which may be regarded as a 
complete and authoritative recogni¬ 
tion of the great truth, that cholera 
in common with other plagues sent 
by Providence to punish sinful na¬ 
tions, derives much of its fatal power 
from the unwholesome conditions 
to which man exposes his fellow 
man. A very fair proportion of the 
metropolitan clergy, we are glad to 
find, followed the wise example thus 
set them by their diocesan, and acted 
upon his advice in appropriating the 
whole, or part, of the collections 
made in their churches, to the im¬ 
provement of the dwellings of the 
industrious classes. This is a new and 
most welcome acknowledgment of 
the value of that policy of prevention 
so often advocated in these pages. 

There are one or two peculiarities 
of the recent epidemic which appear 
to us to call for remark, as special 
grounds of national gratitude and 
thanksgiving. It is quite conceivable 
that the disease which was sent to us 


as a chastisement, might have been 
purely a chastisement without a sin¬ 
gle element of instruction in it. It 
might have been not merely a very 
fatal disease, but a highly contagious 
one, communicated rapidly from per¬ 
son to person, and inspiring an ex¬ 
tremity of fear closely akin to the 
most heartless selfishness. Under 
the compulsion of such fear, the 
churches might have been crowded 
with worshippers during the visit¬ 
ation, to be abandoned without im¬ 
provement as soon as the danger was 
over. The cholera, on the other 
hand, though calculated to inspire 
apprehension into the stoutest heart, 
gave no encouragement to selfish¬ 
ness, hut rather, by revealing the 
physical conditions which contributed 
to promote it, roused us to the un¬ 
selfish exertions necessary to remove 
them. Again, the cholera might 
have been allowed to take up its 
abode among us as a naturalized 
plague; in which case its more sud¬ 
den attacks would have come to be 
regarded in the same familiar light 
as so many apoplectic strokes, and 
the more chronic cases as the typhus 
fever, which we have so long viewed 
with such supreme indifference, 
though divinely commissioned to 
teach us the very same lessons as 
the cholera itself. That cholera has 
been made to obey a different law, is 
also a ground of thankfulness. Be¬ 
fore we had grown familiar with its 
horrors, it has been suspended or 
removed, that on the occasion of an¬ 
other visit, it may still inspire the 
same salutary terror. Such arc a 
few of the considerations which have 
occurred to our minds as calculated 
to heighten our gratitude, as a na¬ 
tion, for the removal of the cholera. 
If we continue to shew our thank¬ 
fulness in acts of wise and merciful 
prevention, we shall reap a rich re¬ 
ward either in the permanent re¬ 
moval of the cholera from our shores, 
or in the comparative harmlessness 
of its next visitation. But if vve per¬ 
sist in our health and life-destroy¬ 
ing negligence, then it will he un¬ 
reasonable to expect that the next 
epidemic of cholera will ns much 
exceed in virulence that which seems 
to be now passing away, as this pes¬ 
tilence of 1849 has surpassed in vio¬ 
lence that of 1832. 
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